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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


CHAP. I. 

ENGLAND, ooNxti^UED. 

IVilliam and Mary—^iege of Londonderry — Battle of tin 
Boyne—Origin of the Public Funds—William refolves to 
humble France — Land-tax—Death and charatler of Wil¬ 
liam—Anne — Marlborough—The Union—Peace of Utrecht 
—Letter from the Pretender—Charucler of ^leen Anne. 

H ad it not been for the baleful influence of the Jefuits 
over James, the prince of Orange might have found his 
views upon the crown fruftrated. The conduit of James 
gave him advantages which*he could not otherwifc have 
hoped for. Few were in the prince’s fecrct, and when a con¬ 
vention of the Hates was called, there feemed reafon to-be- 
lieve, that had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princefs of Orange. 

William had no fooner afeended the throne, than he began 
to experience the difficulty of governing a people, who were 
more ready to examine the commands of their fuperiors than 
to obey them. 

His reign commenced with an attempt fimilar to that 
which had been the principal caufe of all the difturbances in 
the preceding reign, and which had excluded the monarch 
from the throne. Born and educated in a country where all 
religions and fe£ts are tolerated, William imrrtediately fet 
about repealing thofe laws that enjoined uniformity of wor- 
fhip, and though he could not entirely fucceed in his defign, 
a toleration was granted to fuch diflenters as fnould take the 
oaths of allegiance, and hold no private conventicles. 

In the mean time James, whofe authority was Hill acknow- 
Icdg ;ed in Ireland, embarked at Breft for that kingdom, and 
Voi. II, arrived 



2 '^Battle of ^e ffbyne. 

arrived at Kinfale. He foon after made his public entry inf# 
Dublin, amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants. He found 
the appearance of things in that country equal to his moft 
languine expcdtations. 'I'yrconneh the lord lieutenant,, was 
devoted to bis intetefts ; his old army was fteady, and a new 
one raifed, amounting together to near forty thoufand men. 
_^As foon as the feafon would permit, he went to lay liege 
to Londonderry, a town of fmall importance in itfelf,but ren¬ 
dered' famous by the Hand which it made on this occafictn. 
The befteged endured the moft poignant fufferings from 
fatigue and famine, until at laft relieved by a ftorc Ihip, that 
happily broke the boom laid acrofs the river to prevent a fup- 
ply. The joy of -the inhabitants at this unexpcdlcd relief, 
was only equalled by the rage and difappointment of the be- 
licgers. The army of James was fo difpirited by the fuccefs 
of this enterprizc, that they abandoned the fiege in the night; 
and retired v/ith precipitation, after having Toft above nine 
thoufand men before the place. 

It was upon the oppolite banks of the river 
A. 'D. i6yo. Boyjie that both armies came in fight of each 
other, inflamed with all the animohties arifing 
from religion, hatred, and revenge. The river Boyne, at this 
place, was not fo deep, but that men might wade over on 
foot; however the banks were rugged, and rendered danger¬ 
ous by old houfes and ftitches, which ferved to defend the 
latent enemy. William, who now headed the proteftant 
army, had no fooner arrived, but he rode along the fide of the 
river, in fight of both armies, tq^ake proper obfervations on 
the plan of battle; but in the mean time being perceived by 
tlie enemy, a cannon was privately brought out, and planted 
againft him while he was fitting. The Ihot killed fcveral of 
his followers, and he himfelf was wounded in the flieulder. 

Early the next morning at fix o'clock, king William gave 
orders to force a pafs over the I'iver. This the army under¬ 
took in three different places; and after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began with unufiial vigour. The Irifh troops, 
though reckoned the heft in Europe abroad, have always 
fought indifferently at home. After an obftinate refiftance, 
they fled with precipitation, leaving the French and Swifs re¬ 
giments who came to their alfiftancc, to make the beft retreat 
hey could. William led on his horfe in perfon and ccyitri- 
Mjtcd, by his activity and vigilance, to ftcure the viiftory. 
fames was not in the battle, but flood aloof, during the ac- 
ion, o!' the hill of Dunmore, furrounded withfomc fquadrons 
)f horfe; and at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he faw 
I is own troops repulfing thole of the enemy, “ O fpare my 
■ Englilh fubjedls.” The Iriflt loft about fifteen hundreft 

men. 
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teen, and the proteftants about one third of that number, 
’i'he victory was fplendid and almoft decifive. In the battle 
at Aughrim, which happened next year, the adherents of 
JwBts were entirely defeated. 

^ing Williani’s chief objciEl was to humble the power of 
France, and his reign was fpent in an almoft uninterrupted 
courfe of hoftilities with that power, which were fupported by 
England, at an expence ftie had never known before. A land 
tax was impofed, and every fubjecfl’s land taxed, according to 
their valuations given in by the feveral counties. Thofe who 
were the moft loyal gave the higheft valuations, and were the 
heavieft taxed; and this prepofterous burthen ftill continues. 
But the greateft and boldeft operation in finances, that ever 
took place, was eftablilhed in this reign; which was the 
carrying on the war by borrowing money upon the parlia¬ 
mentary fecurities, now called the ■public funds. The chief 
projedtor of this fcheme is faid to have been Charles Monta¬ 
gue, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for fuch a 
projedf was, that it would oblige the monied part of the na¬ 
tion to befriend the Revolution intcreft, becaufe, after lending 
their money, they could have no hopes of being repaid but by 
fupporting that intereft, and the weight of taxes would oblige 
the commercial people to be more induftrious *. How well 
thofe views have been anfwered is evident from tlie prefent 
Rate of public credit. 

William, notwithftanding the vaft fervice be had done to 
the nation, and the public benefits which took place under liis 
aufpiccs, particularly in the eftabliftiment of the Bank of 
England, and the re-coining the filvcr money, met with fo 
many mortifications from his parliament, that he aRually re- 
folved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a fpcech for tliat 
purpofe, which he was prevailed upon to fupprefs. He long 
bore the affronts he met with in hopes of being 
fupported in his war with France, but at laft he A.D. 1697. 
was forced to conclude the peace of Ryfivick 
with the French, who acknowledged hir title to the crown of 
England. By this time William had loft his queen •f-, but 
the government was continued in his perfon. After peace 
was reftored, the commons obliged him to difband his army, 
all but an inconfiderable number, and to difmifs his favourite 
Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of 
feeing the whole Spanifti monarchy in poffefiion of Franee at 
the death of the Catholic king Charles II. which was every 
day expedfted, led him into a very impolitic mcafurc, which 
was the partition treaty with France, by which that monarchy 

• Biirnct. t She died of the fmall pox, Dec. »S, 1694,111. 

the thirty-third year of her aee. 
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tras to be divided between the hsufes of Bourbon and Auffrra. 
'rhis treaty was highly refented by the parliament, and fome 
of his miniftry were impeached for advifing it. It is thoi"Th.i 
that William faw his error when it was too late. His mini- 
fters were acquitted from their impeachment, and the death 
of king James difeovered the infincerity of the French courts 
which immediately proclaimed his fon king of Great Britain. 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. 
The two houfes pafled the bill of abjuration, and an addrefs 
for a war with France. The laft and moft glorious a£l of 
William’s reign was his palling the bill for fettling the fuc- 
ceffion to the crown in the houfe of Hanover. His death was 
March 2S haftened by a fall he had from his horfe, loon 
A. D. 1702! renewed the grand alliance againfl 

France, in the fifty-fccond year of his age, and 
the fourteenth of his reign in England. This prince was not 
made by nature for popularity. His manners were cold and 
forbidding; he feemed alfo fometimes almoft to lofe fight of 
thofe principles of liberty, for the fupport of which he had 
been railed to the throne; and though he owed his royalty to 
the whigs, yet he often favoured the tories. The refeue and 
prefervation of religion and public liberty were the chief gloi y 
of William’s reign ; for England under him fuffered feverely 
both by fea and land, and the public debt, at the time of his 
death amounted to the unheard of fum of 14,000,000!. 

Anne, princefs of Denmark, by virtue of the adl: of fettle- 
ment, and being the next proteftant heir to her father James 
II. fucceeded king William in the throne. As flie had beert 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought flie would have 
deviated from his meafures; but the behaviour of the French 
in acknowledging the title of her brother, who has fince been 
well known by the name of the pretender, left her no choice, 
and ftie refolved to fulfil all William’s engagements with his 
allies, and to employ the earl of Marlborough, who had been 
imprifoned in the late reign on a fufpicion of Jacobitifm, and 
whofe wife.was her favourite, as her general. She could not 
have made a better choice of a general and ftatefman, for that 
earl excelled in both capacities. No fooner was he placed at, 
the head of the Englifli army abroad, than his genius and ac- 
.. tivity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as much 
the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. 

The capital meafure of continuing the war againft France 
being fixed, the queen foimd no great difficulty in forming 
her miniftry, who were for the moft part tories. The earl of 
Godolphin, who (chough afterwards a leading whig) was 
thought all his life to have a prediledlion for the late king 
James and his queen, vras |)laccd at the head of the treafuiy, 
3 His 



J-lis fon Trad married the earl of Marlborough’s eldeft daugh¬ 
ter, and the earl could truft no other witli that important de¬ 
partment. In the courfe of the war, feveral glorious viftories 
w^re obtained by the earl, who was foan made duke of Marl- 
TOrougk. Thofe of Blenheim and Ramillies 
gave the firft effecStual checks to the French A. D. 1704. 
power. By that of Blenheim, the empire of 
Germany was laved from immediate deftruftion. Though 
prince Eugene was that day joined in command with the 
duke, yet the glory of the day was confeffedly owing to the 
latter. The French general, TaJlard, was taken prifoner and 
fent to England; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were 
killed, wounded or drowned in the Danube, belides about 
13,000 udio were taken, and a proportionable number of can¬ 
non, artillery, and trophies of war. About the fame time, the 
Englifli admiral, lir George Rocke, reduced Gibraltar, which 
ftill remains in our poflelfion. The battle of 
Ramillies was fought and gained under the duke A D. 170C. 
of Marlborough alone. The lofs of the enemy 
tl'iere has been varioufly reported; it is generally fuppofed to 
have been 8000 killed or wounded, aud 6000 taken prifon- 
crs. 

The views of the allies extended with their fu'ccelTes. Hav¬ 
ing humbled France, they afpired at the conqueft of Spain. 
It was accordingly refolved, that no peace Ihould be made 
with the houfe of Bourbon, while a prince of that houfe con¬ 
tinued to fit upon the Spanifh throne. Thus were the objedts of 
the confederacy in a great meafure changed. Before this change 
the war was W'ife and juft, becaufe necelTary to maintain that 
equality among the powers of Europe on which their peace 
and common profperity depend; but afterwards it w'as unwife 
and unjuft, becaufe unneceflary to fuch end, and directed to 
other and contrary ends. After this change, it became a war 
of pafiion, of ambition, of avarice, and of private intereft, to 
which the general intcrefts of Europe were facrificed fo en¬ 
tirely, that, if the terms infifted on by the confederates had 
been granted, fuch a new fyftem of power would have been 
created as muft have expoled the balance of that power to 
deviations, not inferior to thofe which the war was originally 
intended to prevent. While we reprobate this ambitious 
fcheme confidcred in a general view, wc find particular occa- 
fion to lament the fate of Great Britain, in the midft of 
triumphs that have been founded fo high. Victories that 
bring honour to the arms, may bring Ihame to the councils 
of a nation, d'o win a battle, to take a town, is the glory of 
a commander, and of an army. Of this glory we had a very 
jaige fiiare. But the wifdom of a nation is to proportion the 
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ends fhs propofes t6 her intereft and her ftrength. Great 
Britain neither expedled nor defircd any thing beyond what 
fli c might have obtained, by adhering to the firft principles of 
the grand alliance. But file was hurried into thofe of 
new plan by the caufes which I have already mentioned: by 
the prejudices and the raflinefs of party; by the influence 
which the fuccefles of the arms of the confederates gave to 
our minifters, Godolphin and Marlborough; and by the 
popularity, if I may fo fpeak, which they gave to the war it- 
frlf. The people were unwilling to put an end to a conteft 
that afforded fo many occafions of public rejoicing, and fo 
wide a range for national pride. 

The Bnglifh miniilry, however, though thus lavifh of the 
blood and treafure of the nation, in fupport of unneceflarv 
foreign wars, were by no means negligent of its internal 
tranquillity and happinefs. T'he union of England and Scot¬ 
land, mider one legillature, which had been often attempted 
in vain, was at lalt accomplifhed, after a long and warm de¬ 
bate between the commiflioners of the two kingdoms; and, 
in confequence of it, all difputcs concerning the Scottifh crown 
were fortunately prevented. 

In this famous treaty it was flipulated that the acceflion to 
the united kingdoms fhould be veiled in the houfe of Ha¬ 
nover; that the united kingdoms fliould be reprefented by one 
and the fame parliament; that all the fubjects of Great Bri¬ 
tain fhould enjoy a communication of privileges and advan¬ 
tages ; that they fhould have the fame allowances and privi¬ 
leges with refpecl to commerce and culloms; that the laws 
concerning public right, civil government, and policy, fhoidd 
be the fame throughout the two united kingdoms ; but that 
no alteration Ihould be made in laws which concerned private 
right, except for the evidejit benefit of the fubjeiSls of Scot¬ 
land ; that the courts of fellion, and all other courts of judi¬ 
cature in Scotland, Ihould remain, as then conflituted by the 
laws of that kingdom, with the fame authority and privileges 
as before the union ; that Scotland Ihould be reprefented in 
the parliament of Great Britain by fixteen petjs and forty- 
five commoners, to be defied in fuch a manner as Ihould be 
fettled by the prefent parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of 
Scotland fhould be conftdered as peers of Great Britain, and 
rank immediately after t.hc Englilh peers of the like degrees, 
at the time of the union, and before fuch as Iliould be created 
after it; that they Ihould enjoy all the privileges of Englillr 
peers, except that of fitting and voting in parliament, or fir¬ 
ing upon the ti ial of peers ; that all the inugnia of royalty and 
government Iliould remain as they were ; that all laws and 
ftatutes in either kingdom, fo far as they might be inconfill- 
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Wit with the terms of thefe articles, fhoiild ceafe and be de¬ 
clared void by the refpe6live parliament of the two kirig- 
dosns *. Thefe were the principal articles of the union : and 
'if only remained to obtain the fandlion of the legiflature of 
both kingdoms to give them authority. 

The arguments of thefe different alTcmblics were fuited to the 
audience. To induce the Scotch parliament to come into the 
meafurc, it was alledged by the miniftry and their fupporters, 
that an entire and perfect union would be the folid foundation 
of a lading peace. It would fccure their religion, liberty, and 
property, remove the animofities that prevailed among them- 
fclvcs, and the jealoufies that fubfifted between the two na¬ 
tions. It would increafe their ftrength, riches and commerce; 
the whole ifland would be joined in affedtioii, and freed from 
all apprehenfions of different interefts. It would be enabled 
to refill all its enemies, fupport the proteftant interefts, and 
maintain the liberties of Europe.' It was obferved that the 
lefs the wheels of government were clogged by a multiplicity 
of councils, the more vigorous would be their exertions. 
They were fhewn that the taxes which, in confequeiice of 
this union, they were to pay, were by no means fo propor- 
tionably great as their Ibare in the legiflature. That their 
taxes did not amount to a feventieth part of thofe fupplied by 
the Englifh ; and yet their lhare in the legiflature was not a 
tenth part lefs. Such were the arguments in favour of the 
union addreffed to the Scotch parliament. In the Englilh 
houfes it was obferved, that a powerful and dangerous nation 
would thus for ever be prevented from giving them any dif- 
turbance. That in cafe of any future rupture, England had 
every thing to lofe and nothing to gain againft a nation that 
was courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with indignation 
at the thoughts of lofing their ancient and independent go¬ 
vernment. The nobility found themfelves degraded in point 
©f dignity and influence, by being excluded from their feats 
in parliament. The trading part of the nation beheld their 
commerce loaded with heavy duties, and confidered their new 
privilege of trading to the Englifh plantations in the Weft 
Indies, as a very uncertain advantage. In the Englifh houfes 
alfo it was obferved, that the union of a rich with a poor na¬ 
tion would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the for¬ 
mer could only hope for a participation of their neceflities. 
It was faid that the Scotch reluifiantly yeilded to his coalition, 
and that it ‘might be likened to a marriage with a woman 
againft her confent. 
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That fomc of the evils, foretold by the Scottifh patriots at 
the union, have fince overtaken their countrymen, cannot be 
denied; particularly the accumulation of taxes, in confequence 
of the growth of the Engliih national debt, which tlj,*?' 
amounted only to about twenty millions, and the multiplica¬ 
tion of the herd of infolcnt revenue officers. Yet have the 
Scots, from that sera, enjoyed more happinefs, as indivi¬ 
duals, tfian they could polfibly have attained in their difunited 
ftate. Nor has England reafon to complain of the union. In- 
ftead of turbulent neighbours, fhe has gained, by communi¬ 
cating her privileges to the Scots, hardy foldiers to fight her 
battles, and induftrious workmen in every branch of manu- 
fadlures. She has fecured for ever the undivided fovereignty 
of Great Britain, and the liberties of Englifhmen, againft the 
ufurpations of foreign or domeftic ambition, by making the 
confervation of that fovereignty, and thofe liberties, the com¬ 
mon intereft of all the brave and free fubJetSfs of the united 
kingdom. 

The difputes about the prerogative, the fuccelfion, religion, 
and other public matters, had created great ferments in the 
nation and parliament. The queen at hrfi: ftuck clofe to the 
duke of Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the 
tories inclined to treat with France, put themfelves at the, 
head of the whigs, who were for continuing the war, from 
which the duke and his dependents, according to their ftations, 
received iminenfe emoluments. The failures of the Germans 
and Dutch could not however be longer difiembled, and the 
perfonal intereft of the duchefs of Marlborough, with the 
queen, began to be fhaken by her own haughtinefs. Means, 
too were found to convince her majefty, who was much at¬ 
tached to the church of England, that the war in the end, if 
continued, muft prove ruinous to her and her people, and 
that the whigs were no friends to the national religion. The 
general cry of the deluded people was, that the church was 
“in danger;” which, though groundlefs, had great effedls. 
One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthlefs preacher, had elpoufed 
this clamour in one of his fermons-, with the ridiculous im- 
praifticable doctrines of paifive obedience and non-refiftance. 
It yras, as it were, agreed by both parties to try their ftrength 
in this man’s cafe. He was impeached by the commons, and 
found guilty by the lords, who ventured to pafs upon him 
only a very fmall cenfure. After this trial, the queen’s affec¬ 
tions were entirely alienated from the duchefs of Marlborough, 
and the whig adminiftration. Her friends loft their places 
which were fupplied by tories, and even the 
A. D. 1712. command of the army was taken from the duke 
of Marlborough, and given to the duke of Or¬ 
mond, 
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jnpnd, who produced orders for a ceflk'^ion of arms ; but they 
were difregarded by the queen’s allies in the Britifh pay. And 
indeed, the removal of the duke of Marlborough from the 
■fpmmand of the army, while the war was continued was an 
aft of the grcatefl imprudence, and excited the aftonifhmens 
of all Europe. So numerous had been his fuccclfes, and fo 
great his reputation, that his very name was almoft equivalent 
to an army. But the honour and interoft of a nation was fa-, 
crificed to court intrigues, managed by Mr, Harley and Mrs, 
Mafham, a relation of the dutchefs of Marlborough, who had 
fupiilanted her benefaftrefs. 

Conferences were now opened for peace at Utrecht, to 
which the queen and the French king fent plenipotentiaries; 
and the allies br ing defeated at Denain, grew fenfible that 
they were not a match for the French, now that they were 
abandoned by the Fngli/h. Mr. Harlcv, who was created 
carl of Oxford and lord high-trealurer of England, was at this 
time confidered as die queen's {irft mlnifter ; but the ncgoci- 
ations for peace went alfo through the hands of Mr. Prior, 
and lord Bolingbroke, one of tlie principal fecrctaries of ftate. 
The minilfry endeavoured to ftifle the complaints of the 
whigs, and the rcmonftranccs of prince Eugene, who arrived 
in England on the part of the allies, by falling upon the con- 
traftors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and army, 
whom they accufed of corrupt prafticcs. The queen was at 
this time in a critical fituation. The whigs condemned the 
peace as injurious to the honour and intcreft of the nation. 
The majority of the houfe of lords were of that party, but that 
of the houfe of commons were tories. The queen was afraid 
that the peers would rejeft the peace, and by an unprecedented 
exercife of her prerogative fhe created twelve peers at one 
fime, which fecured the approbation of the parliament for the 
peace. The treaties between the different pow- 
ers, fo long ncgociated, were at laft figned at j\ ijf 
Utrecht, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 

England, Portugal, Prullia, Savoy, and the United Provinces; 
the emperor refolving to continue the war, and the king of 
Spain refufing to lign the {fipulations until a principalitv 
Ihould be provided, in the Low Countries, for the princefs 
Orfini, the favourite of his queen *. 

From the complexion of the times at this critical period, it 
is probable that the queen, by fome fecret influence, whidt 
never has yet been difeovered, and was even concealed from 
fome of her minifters, wifhed to call her brother to the fuc- 
qelEon, He had written a letter to her, fome time before, in 
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which he put her in nfind of the affcdlion that ought to fub- 
lifl betweeji tv/o peifons fo nearly related, and recalled to her 
memory, her repeated promifes to their common parent:— 

“ To you,” laid he, “ and to you alone, I wifh to owe cvert^ 
“ tiially the throne of my fathers. The voice of God and 
“ of nature are loud in your ear ! The prefervation of our 
“ family, the preventing of inteftine wars, and the profperity 
“ of our country combine, to require you to refeue me from 
“ afflidiion, and yourfelf from mifery. Though reftrained by 
“ your difficult fituation, I can form no doubt of your prefer- 
“ ring a brother, the lalt male of an ancient line, to the re- 
“ moteft relation we have in the world. Neither you nor the 
“nation have received any injury at my hands: therefore, 

“ madam, as you tender your honour and happinefs—as you 
“ love your family, as you revere the memory of your fathef 
“ —as you regard the welfare and fafety of a great people, 

“ I conjure you to meet me, in this friendly way of compof- 
“ ing our difference !—The happinefs of both depends upon 
“ your determination : you have it in your power to deliver 
“ me from the reproach that invariably follows unfortunate 
“ princes, and to render your own memory dear to poftc- 
“ rity 

The reft of the queen’s life was rendered uneafy by the 
jarring of parties, and the contentions among her minifters. 
The whigs demanded a writ for the electoral prince of Han¬ 
over, as duke of Cambridge to come to England j and fire 
was obliged haftily to difmifs her lord treafurer, 

A. D. 1282. when ftie fell into a lethargic diforder, which 
carried her oft' in the fiftieth year of her age, 
and the thirteenth of her reign f. This princefs, notwithftand- 
ing the illuftrious events of her reign, is entitled to little 
praife ; fhe pofleffed neither vigour of mind, fplendid talents, 
nor a deep penetration into human affairs. A prey to the 
moft enllaving timidity, and continually governed by fa¬ 
vourites, fhe can hardly be faid to have ever thought for her- 
fclf, or to have afted according to her own inclinations. But 
as her popularity concealed the weaknefs of her perfbnal au¬ 
thority, the great abilities of her principal fervants, to whom 
fne ov/ed that popularity, threw a fplendid veil over the feeble 
qualities of queen Anne. 

* Stuart papers. f With her ended the line of the Stuarts^ 

«hicli. tVoni the aeccilion of Jamc^ J. anno 1605, ht'd (wayed the 
ii'i prrc ()f lengland 111 years, and that of Scotland 543 years, from the 
aceelilon of Robert 11 . anno 13 r i. 
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CHAP. II. 

George I. — RebelUon in favour of the Pretender — Septennial 
Bill — South-Sea Scheme—Injiitution of the Sinking Fund 
George 11. — Sir Robert Walpole — Mr. Pelham — Ad¬ 
ventures and dijlrejfes f the young Pretender—Admiral 
Byng’s Punijhment — Mr. Pitt’s AJjniniftration—Succcjfes 
of the Englijh—RednSlion ofl^uebec—Char after of General 
IVolfc—Death and Charailer of George II. 

U PON the death of queen Anne, the fucceflion took 
place in terms of the adl of (' ttlement, and George I. 
eleitor of Hanover, fon of the princels Sophia, grand-daugh¬ 
ter of James I. was proclaimed king of Great Britaiti; his 
mother, who would have been next in fucedfion, having died 
a few days before. He was fifty-four years old when he af- 
cended the throne; and his abilities, tliough not fhining, 
were folid ; he was of a very' different difpofition from the 
Stuart family, whom he fucceeded.' T’hefe were known to a 
proverb, for leaving their friends iji extremity; George, on 
the contrary, foon after his arrival in England, was heard to 
fay, “ My maxim is, never to abandon iny friends, to do juf- 
“ tice to all the world, and to fear no man.” 'I'o thefe qua- 
fications cf refolution and perfevcrance, he joined great ap¬ 
plication to bufinefs. However, one fault with refpe£k to 
England remained behind; he ftudied the intcrefts of thofe 
fubjeiSls he had left, more than thofe he came to govern. 

George came over to England with flrong prepolfelnons 
againff the toiy miniflry, mofl whom he difplaccd; but this 
did not make any great alteration to his prejudice in Eng¬ 
land. Many of the Scots, however, by the influence of the 
carl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into 
rebellion, and defeated by the king’s troops in A. To. 171;. 
the famous battle of SherifF-muir. Some de¬ 
luded noblemen and gentlemen in the North of England 
joined a party of the Scotch rebels, but they were furrounded 
at Prefton, where they delivered up their arms, and their 
leaders were fent prifqners to London where feme of them 
fuffered. 

Such was the iflue of a rebellion, which had its origin in 
the intrigues in favour of the pretender, during the latter 
years of the reign of queen Anne, and not in the meafures of 
the new government. Its declared object was the reftoration 
«f the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain; which 

many 
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many intelligent writers have fuppofed would have been at¬ 
tended with fewer inconveniencies than the accellion of the 
houfe of Hanover. But they who reflect that the pretender 
w’as a bigotted pipift, and not only obftinately refufed ^ 
change his religion, though fenfiblc it incapacitated him fiom 
fegally fucceeduig to the crown, hut {fudioufly avoided, in his 
very manifeftocs, giving any open and unt quivocal aflurance, 
that he would maintain the civil and religious liberties of the 
nation, as hy lav: c/iahhjherl*, will find reafon to be of another 
opinion. They will confuler the fiippreilion of this rebellion, 
which defeated the defigns of the Jacobites, and in a manner 
extinguifhed the hopes of the pretender, as an event of the 
utmofl importance to the happinefs of Great Britain. 

The nation, however, was in fuch a difpolition that the mi- 
jiiftry durft not venture to call a new parliament, and the 
members of that which was fitting, voted a continuance of 
their duration from three to feven years, which is thought to 
have been the greateft ftretch of parliamentary power f/Ver 
JenoWn, and a very indefenfible ftep. 

A national punifliment, different from plague, peftilence 
and famine, overtook England, by the fudden 
A. D. 1720. rife of the South-Sea ftock, one of the trading 
companies. This company was but of late 
erection, and was owing to a feheme of carrying on an cx- 
clufive trade, and making a fcttlement in the Soiith-Scas, 
which had been formed in 17 ii. In 1720, the company ob¬ 
tained an adf to increafe their capital ftock by redeeming the 
public debts; and was then invefted with the ajffiento of ne¬ 
groes, which had been ftipulatcd between Great Britain and 
iSpain. In fhort, it became fo favourite a company, that it 
rofe to 31c!. for tool, before the bill had the royal aflent in 
April; before the end of May to 5C0).; and by the twentieth 
of June, their ftock rofe to 890I. per. cent., and afterwards to 
loool. but before the end of September it fell to 150I. by 
which thoufands were involved in ruin. Though this might 
be owing to the inconfiderate avarice of the fubferibers, yet 
the public imagined that the miniftry had contributed to the 
calamity; and feme of the direcStors inlinuated that the mini- 
fters and their friends had been the chief gainers. The latter, 
however, had the addrefs to efcape without cenfure, but the 
parliament paft'ed a bill which confifeated the eftates of the. 
direefors, with an allov/ance for their maintenance ; a poor 
reparation for the public injuries. About the fame time, ono 
John Law, a Scotchman, impofed upon the French by ercfl- 
jng a company under the name of the Miiliflippi, which pro« 
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mifed that deluded people great wealth, but which ended in 
involving tlie French nation in great diftrefs. 

The dil'contents occalloned bythefe public calamities once 
iTtftre gave the difafFeiSted party hopes of fucceeding. But in 
all their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering* 
'The firft pel foil who was feized upon fufpjcion v/as P'rancis 
Atterbury, bifhop of Rocheiter, a prelate long obnoxious to 
the prefent government, and poireflld of abilities to render 
him formidable to any miniftry he oppofed. flis papers were 
feized, and he himfelf confined in the Tower. Soon after the 
duke of Norfolk, the carl of Orrery, the lords North and 
Orey, and fome others of inferior rank, were arrelted and im- 
prifoned. Of all thefe, however, only the biOiop, who was 
banifl'i';;.',!, and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at 'I'vburn, 
felt ihi:'''feverity of govcrninenr, the proofs againft the rt'Ifc 
amounring to no conviCfive evidence 

A treaty w.as concluded at ll.inover, between 
the kings of (dreat Bi itain, France, and Fruflia, A. D. i-sj. 
to counterbalance .an alliance that had been 
formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A fqua- 
dron was lent to the Baltic, to hinder the RulHaiis from at¬ 
tacking Sweden, another to tire Mediterranean, and a third 
under admiral Holier, to the vVcil: Indies, to watch the Spa- 
nifh plate fleets, 'lliis 1..;} w.;s a fatal as well as .an inglori¬ 
ous expedition. Tlr,-' admiral and moft of his inrii perifhed 
by epidemical dife.ifes, and rhe hulks of his fiiips rotted fo as 
to render them unfit for ferviec. 'i’.he management (-f the 
Spaniards w.is liitk; better. They loll near 10,000 men in the 
liege of Gibraltar, which they vver.. obliged to raife. The 
king in his fiietch to the parliament publicly acculed the em¬ 
peror of a defign to place the prcteiiJcr on the throne of 
Cireat Britain; but this was flienuoully denied by baron 
Palme the imperial amball'ador at London, who was the.-^fore 
ordered to Ic.ave the kingdom. A quarisi with the emperor 
was the moft dangerous to Hanover or any tliat could happen; 
and therefore the ijailiament granted money and fubndies, for 
the protection of Hanov'cr, to the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden and the landgrave of Heflc Caffel. Such 
was the ftate of affairs in Europe, when George A. 1). 1727. 
I. fuddenly died, at Ofnaburgh, in the fixty- 
eighth yeaf of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. He 
was a prudent and virtuous prince ; but his attachment to his 
German dominions, which has been much magnified, was 
made ufe of by the tones to render him odious to the Enirhih 
nation. 
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The reign of George I. is remarkable for the incredibk 
number of bubbles and cheating projcfts to which it gave 
rife, by which it was reckoned that almoft a million and a 
half was won and loft; and for the great alteration of 
fyftem of Europe, by the concern which the Englifh took in 
the affairs of the continent. The inftitution of the finking 
fund for diminiftiilig the national debt, is likewile owing to 
this period. 

The acceflion of George II. made no alteration in the 
fyftem of Britilh politics. The adminiftration was wifely 
continued in the hands of the whigs, the only true friends to 
the proteftant fucceflion, as to the principles of revolution: 
and the fame tory fadlion, which had fo frequently attempted 
to thwart the mcafures, and overturn the throne of the firfi: 
George, continued their violent oppofition in parliament, 
during the more early part of the reign of George II. The 
heads of this faction, namely, ffr William Wyndham, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. Hungerford, and others, being men of great 
abilities, were foon joined by certain difgufted courtiers, of 
equal, if not fuperior talents, who hoped, by fuch coalition, 
to humble their fuccefsful rivals, and get into their own hands 
the higheft employments of the ftate. Mr. Pultney, the fineft 
ipeaker of the houfe of commons, and lately a member of ad¬ 
miniftration, already made one of their number. Lord Car¬ 
teret and the earl of Chefterfield, the moft diftinguifhed ora¬ 
tors in the houfe of peers, afterwards joined the phalanx. 

This powerful body, by continually oppofing the meafures 
of government, and paflionatcly railing againft continental 
connexions, foon acquired great popularity, and at laft became 
formidable to the throne. The patriotic, or country party, 
as the members in oppofition called thcmfelves, were always 
predidling beggary and ruin in the midft of the moft profound 
peace, and the higheft national profperity; and a fmall ftatid- 
ing army, which it was thought prudent to keep up, was re- 
prefented as an engine of defpotifin. The liberties of the 
people were believed by many to be in danger. But thofe li¬ 
berties, or at Icaft the freedom of the conftitution, has fuffer- 
ed more from a pernicious fyftem of domeftic policy, which 
that violent oppofition at firft made neceflary, than from the 
fo much dreaded military eftablifliment. 

Sir Robert Walpole was confidcred as firft minil^er of Eng¬ 
land from George the Firft death, and fome differences having 
happened between him and the prince of Wales, it was gene- 
tally thought, upon the acceflion of the latter upon the throne, 
that fir Robert would be difplaced. That might have been 
the cafe, could another perfon have been found equally capa¬ 
ble, as he was, to manage the houfe of commons, and to gra- 
4 tify 
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tify that predilection for Hanover whicji George II. inherited 
from his father. No minifter ever underftood better the 
temper of the people, and, none perhaps, ever tried it more. 
He fillpdrall places of power, truft, and profit, and almoft the 
houfe*of commons itfelf, with his own creatures ; but peace 
was his darling object, becaufe he thought that war muft be 
fatal to his power. During his long adminiftration he never 
loft a queftion that he was in earneft to carry. The excife 
fcheme was the firft meafure that gave a fliock to his power, 
and even'that he could have carried, had he not been afraid 
of the fpirit of the people without doors, which might have 
either produced an infurrection or endangered his intereft in 
the next general election. 

Poflefled of great abilities, but deftitute of principle, fir 
Robert made no fcruple of employing the money voted by 
parliament, in order to corrupt, its members. Having dis¬ 
covered that almoft every man had his price, he bought many, 
and, to gain more, he let loofe the w'ealth of the treafury at 
ele<tions. The fountain of liberty was poifoned in its fourcc. 
“ To deftroy Britilh liberty,” fays a fenfible writer, “ with 
“ an army of Britons, is not a meafure fo fure of fuccefs ns 

fomc people may believe. To corrupt the parliament is a 
“ flower, but a more elFedlual method. Whenever the peo- 
“ pie of Britain become fo degenerate and bafe, as to be iii- 
“ duced by corruption, for they are no longer in danger of be- 
“ ing awed by prerogative, to chufe perfons to repre-fent them 
“ in parliament, whom they have foimd by experience to be 
“ uncler an influence arifing from private intereft, dependants 
“ upon a court, and the creatures of a minifter; or others, 
“ who bring no recommendation, but that which they carry 
“ in their purfes; then will that trite proverbial fpeech be 
“ verified in our cafe, that the corruption of the beft things 
“ is the worft: for then will that very change in the ftate 
“ of property and power, which improved our conftitutioji fo 
“ much, contribute to the deftrueftion of it 

This pacific fyftem, however, brought fir Robert Walpole 
into inconveniences both at home and abroad. It encouraged 
the Spaniards to continue their depredations upon the Britifh 
fhipping in the American feas, and the French to treat the 
Englifh court with infolence and neglect. At home, many 
of the great peers thought themfelves flighted, and intcrefted 
themfelves more than ever they had done in elections. This, 
together with the difguft of the people at the 
propofed excife fcheme, and pafling the Gin A. D. 1736. 
ASi, increafed the minority in the houfe of 
commons to 130, feme of whom were as able men and as 
* Bolin^brvke, 
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good /peakers as ever ^ad iat in a parliament; and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the increafing complaints againft the Spaniards, 
they attacked the minifter with great ftrength of argument, 
and with great eloquence. In juftice to Walpole, itii.:-iild 
be obferved, that he filled the courts of juftice with able and 
upright judges, nor was he ever known to attempt any fub- 
verfion of the known law of the kingdom. He was fo far 
from checking the freedom of debate, that he bore with equa¬ 
nimity the moft fcurrilous debate that w.as thrown out to his 
fiice. He gave way to one or two profecutions for libels, in 
compliance to his friends, who thought themfelves afFedled by 
them ; but it is certain, tliat the prefs of England never was 
more open or free than during his adminiftration. 

With regard to the king’s own perfonal concern in public 
matters, Walpole was rather his minifter than his favourite ; 
and his majefty often hinted to him, as Walpole himfelf has 
been heard to acknowledge, that he was reponfible for all 
me:(l'ures of government. Queen Caroline, confort, to George 
11. was always a firm friend to the minifter; but 
A. D. 1757. Ihc died, when a variance fubfifted between the 
king and his fon, the prince of Wales. The 
latter complained, that through Walpole’s influence he was 
deprived not only of the power but the provifion to which 
his birth entitled him; and he put himfelf at the he.ad of the 
oppofition with fo much firmnefs, that it was generally fore- 
feen Walpole’s power was drawing to a crifis. At the ge¬ 
neral election, fo prevalent was the intereft of the prince of 
Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scot¬ 
land, that a majority was returned to parliament who were no 
friejtJs to the minifter, and after a few trying 
A. D. 1741. diviflons, he retired from the houfe, was creat¬ 
ed earl of Orford, and refigned all his em¬ 
ployments. 

cjeoige II. bore the kh's of his minifter with the greateft 
equanimity, and even coni’erred titles of honour, and pofts of 
diftiijcfion, upon the heads of the oppofition. By this time, 
the death of the emperor Charles VI. the danger of the prag¬ 
matic fandfion, (which meant the fucceffion of his daughter to 
all the Auftrian dominions), through the ambition of France, 
who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other 
concurrent caufes, induced George to take the leading part 
in a continental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Car¬ 
teret, whom he had made fccretaryof ftate, and indeed by the 
voice of the nation in general. George accordingly put htm- 
folf at the head of his army, fought and gained 
A. D. i7t5 - the battle of Dettingen; and his not fuffering 
his general, the earl of Stair, to improve the 
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Wow, was thought to proceed from tendernefs for his ele^- 
i-al dominions. This partiality created an univerfal aflame in 
England; Jind a clamour raifed againll his lordfliip’s meafures 
was incrgj^ed hy the duke of Newcaftle and his brother, lord 
chanceiTdr Hardwicke, lord Harrington, and other minifters, 
who refigned, or offered to refign their places, if lord Car¬ 
teret fhould retain his influence in the cabinet. His majefty 
was obliged to give way to what he thought was the voice of 
his people, and he indulged them with accepting'the fervices 
of fome gentlemen who had never been confidered as zealous 
friends to the houfe of Hanover. After varibus removals, 
Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of the treafury, and ap¬ 
pointed chancellor of the Exchequer, and confequently was 
confidered as firft minifter; or rather the power of the pre- 
mierfhip was divided between him and his brother the duke 
of Newcaftle. 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenfive war 
■both againft the French and Spaniards, and her enemies 
thought to avail themfelves of the general difcontents that had 
prevailed in England on account of Hanover, and which, 
even in parliamentary debates, were thought by fome to ex¬ 
ceed the bounds of decency. This naturally fuggefted to 
them the idea of applying to the pretender, who refided at 
Rome; and he agreed that his fon Charles, who was a 
fprightly young man, fliould repair to France, from whence 
he fet fail, and narrowly efcaped, with a few followers, in a 
frigate, to the Weftern coafts of Scotland, between the ifland 
of Mull and Sky, where he difcovercd himfelf, aflembled his 
followers, and publifhed a manifefto exciting the nation to a 
rebellion. It is neceflary, before we relate the true caufe of 
this enterprize, to make a fhort retrofpedl to foreign parts. 

The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weft Indies, 
through the fatal- divifions between admiral Vernon and gene¬ 
ral Wentworth who commanded the land troops; and it is 
thought that above ao,ooo Britifli foldiers and feamen perifh- 
cd in the impradlicable attempt of Carthagena, and the incle¬ 
mency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions. 
The year 1742 had been fpent in ncgociations with the courts 
of Peterfbur^ and Berlin, which, though expenfive, proved 
of little or no fervice to Great Britain; lb that the vidtory of 
Dettingen left the French troops in much the fame fituation 
as before. A difference between the admirals Alatthews and 
/Leftock had fuffered the Spanifh 'and French fleets to efcape 
•out of Toulon -with but little lofs; andfobn after, the French, 
who had before only adled as. allies to the Spaniards, declared 
war againft Great Britain, who, in her turn, declared war 
againft the French. The Dutch, the natural allies of Eng- 
Voi.II. *C land, 
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land, during this war, carried on a moll: lucrative trade; no 3 f 
could they be brought to adt againft the French, till the peo¬ 
ple entered into allociations and infurrediions againft the go¬ 
vernment. Their marine was in a miferable condij^M, and 
when they atlaft fent a body of troops to join the Bntnh and 
Auftrian armies, which had been wretchedly commanded for 
©ne or two campaigns, they did it with fo bad a grace, that it 
fvas plain they did not intend to adl in earneft. When the 
duke of Cumberland took upon himfelf the command of the 
army, the French, to the great reproach of the allies, were 
almoft mailers of the barrier of the Netherlands, and were 
befieging 7 'ournay. The duke attempted to raife the liege; 
but by the coldncfs of the Auftrians, the cowardice of the 
Dutch, whofe government all along held a feerct correfpond- 
ence with France, and mifcondudl foinewhere elfe, he loft the 
battle of P'ontenoy, and 7000 of his beft men ; though it is 
generally allowed that his difpolltions were excellent, and both 
he and his troops fought with unexampled intrepidity. To 
counterbalance fuch a train of misfortunes, admiral Anfon re¬ 
turned this year to England, with an immenfe treafure about 
a million fterling, which he had taken from the Spaniards in 
his voyage round the world ; and commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the French the imjjortant town and 
tbrtrefs of Louilburgh, in the ifland of Cape Breton. 

Such was the ftate of affairs abroad, when 
A. D. 1745. the pretender’s eldeft fon, at the head of Ibme 
Highland followers, furprized and difarmed a 
party of the king’s troops in the Weftern Highlands, and ad¬ 
vanced with great rapidity to' Perth. I lhall only add to 
what has been faid of the progrefs and fiipprcffion of this re¬ 
bellion, that ft fpread too great an alarm titrough England. 
The government never fo thoroughly experienced, as it did at 
rhat time, the benefit of the public debt for the fupport of the 
revolution. 'I'hc French and the Jacobite parry (for fuch 
there wtas at that time in England), had laid a deep fcheme of 
diftreffing the bank; but common danger aboliflied all dif- 
tin< 5 tions, and united them in the defence of one intcreft, 
which was private property. The merchants undertook, in 
their adurefs to the king, to fupport it by receiving bank notes 
in payment. This ftafonable meafure- faved public credit; 
ami the rebels were entirely defeated by the duke of Cumber¬ 
land, on the plains of Cuilodeir, abemt nine miles diftant from 
Jnvernefs. , The vidlory was in every refpedi deeifive, and 
humanity to the conquerous would have rendered it glorious. 
But little mercy was fticwn here j the conquerors were feen 
fo r.fiii'e quarter to the wounded, the unarmed, and the de- 
fcnccltfsj fume were ilainwHo were onlyexcifed by curiofity 
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t<i become fpeftators of the combat, and foldiers Were feen to 
anticipate the bafe employment of the executioner. Civil war is 
in itfelf terrible, but more fo when heightened by unnecefiary 
cruelty..,. How gUilty foever an enemy may be, it is the duty 
of a brave foldier to remember that he is only to fight an op- 
pofer, and not a fuppliant. 

In this manner were blafted all the hopes^ and all the am¬ 
bition of the young adventurer ; one Ihort hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and fceptres, and reduced him from a 
nominal king to a diftrelTed forlorn outcaft, fhuimed by all 
mankind, except fuch as fought his deftrudlion. There is a 
ftriking fimilitude between his adventures and thofe of 
Charles the Second, upon his cfcape from Worcefter. He 
fometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, without attend¬ 
ants, and dependent on the wretched natives, who could pity, 
but not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in forefts, with one 
or two companions of his diftrefs, continually purfued by the 
troops of the conqueror, as tfiere was a reward of thirty thou- 
fand pounds offered for taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, 
an Irifli adventurer, was the perfon who kept moft faithfully 
by him, and infpired him with courage to fupport fuch incre¬ 
dible hardfhips. He had occafion in the courfe of his con¬ 
cealments, to truft his life to the fidelity of above fifty indi¬ 
viduals, whofe veneration for his family prevailed above their 
avarice. 

One day having walked from morning to night, he ventur¬ 
ed to enter a houfe, the owner of which he well knew was 
attached to the oppofite party. As he entered, he addrefied 
the mafter of the houfe in the following manner. “ The fon 
“ of your king comes to beg a little bread, and a few deaths. 
“ I know your prefent attachment to my adverfaries, but I 
“ believe you have fufficient honour not to abufe my confi- 
“ dence, or to take advantage of my diftrelTed fituation. Take 

thefe rags that have for fome time been my only covering ; 
“ you may probably reftore them to me one day when I fhall 
“ be feated on the throne of Great Britain.’* The mafter of 
the houfe was touched with pity at his diftrefs; he aflifted 
him as far as he was able, and never divulged the fecret. 

In this manner he continued to wander among the fright¬ 
ful wilds of Glengary, for near fix months, often hemmed 
round by his purfuers, but ftill refeued by fome lucky acci¬ 
dent from the impending danger. At length a privateer'of 
fSt. Maloes, hired by his adherents, arrived in Lochnanacb, in 
which he embarked in the moft Wretched attire. He was 
clad in a ftiort coat of black frize, threadbare, over which 
was a common highland, plaid girt roAnd by a belt, fiorti 
which depended a piftol and a dagger. He had not been 
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i^uftcd for tmny weeks; his were hollow, hiS viik^e wanv 
and his conftitBtion'grci|tlY iinpaiised bv famine and hitigue.. 
He was accompanied hy Smlivah and Sheridan, two Irife ad¬ 
herents, who had fcared all his calamities, together ^th Ca- 
ijferon of LocHiel, and his brother, and a few otherSsniles. 
They fct lail for France, amt after having been chafed by 
two Engliflj men of war, they arrived in fafety at a place 
called Rofeau, near Morlaix, in Bretagne, Rerhaps he would 
have found it more difficult to efcape, bad not the vigilance of 
his pur^uers been relaxed by a report that he was already 
flain. 

In the mean time, while the pretender was thus purfued, 
fcaffolds and gibbets were preparing for his adherents. Se¬ 
venteen officers of the rebel army were hanged, drawn, atid 
quartered at Kenington common in the neighbourhood of 
London. Their conftancy in death gained more profelytes 
to their caufe than even, perhaps, their vidlories would have 
obtained. Nine were executed in the fame manner at Car- 
lifle, and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, and a 
confiderable number of the common men were tranfported to 
the plantations in North America, The earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromartie, and lord lialmerino, were tried by their peers 
and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, and the others 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. 

Tranquillity, however, was not reftored to Europe.. 
Though the prince of Orange, fon-in-law to his majefty 
George II. was, by the credit of his majefty, and the.fpirit of 
the people of the United Provinces, raifed to be their Stadt- 
holder, the Dutch could never be brought to a£l heartily in 
the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeftricht, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made 
prifoner. Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a manner that has 
never yet been accounted for. The allies fuffered .other dif- 
graces on the continent} and it now became the general opi¬ 
nion in England, that peace was neceflary to lave the duke 
and his army from total deftruiftion. By this time, however, 
die French marine and commerce were indangenof being an¬ 
nihilated by the Englifh at fea, under the command of the ad¬ 
mirals Anfon, Warren, Hawke, and other gallant officers} 
but the Englifh arms were not fo fuccefsfuT as could have 
been wifhed, under rear admiral Bofeawen, in the Eaft Indies. 

In this ftate of affairs, the fucceffes of the French and Englifb, 
during the yvar, may be faid to have been balanced, and both 
miniftries turned their thoughts to peace. The queftion is 
not yet decided which party had gn^eft reafon to defire it, 
the French and Sfaniards for the great Ioffes they had fuf-. 
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tamed by lea, or the aHies for the difgraccs they 

bad fuffered by land. However this might be, A. D. I74«. 

prelimim.ics for peace were figned, and a defi- 

jiitive treaty was concluded at Aix-ia-Chapellethe balls of 

which was the reftitution, on both fides, of all places taken 

during the war. 

His royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales died, univer- 
fally lamented, in the beginning of the year 1750. Next year 
an a£t pafled for regulating the commencement of the year, 
by which the old ftyle was abolilhed, and the new ftyle efta- 
blilhed, to the great conveniency of the fubjedls. I'his was 
done fay linking eleven days in September, 1752, and from 
that time, beginning the year from the firft of January. In 
1753, the famous act palTed for preventing clandeftine marri¬ 
ages; but whether it is for the benefit of the fulyedl, is a 
point that is Hill very queftionable. The people of England 
about this time fuftained an immenfe lofs by the death of Mr. 
Pelham, who was one of the honefteft, wifeft, and bell nii- 
iiifters England had ever feen. 

The French having landed 11,000 men in Minorca, in or¬ 
der to attack fort St. Philip, admiral Byng, who had been 
fent out with a fquadron at leaft equal to that of the French, 
was baffled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galiffionere, and 
at laft Minorca was furrendered by Blakcney. The Englilk 
were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at this 
event. The lofs of Minorca was more fhameful than detri¬ 
mental to the kingdom ; but the public outcry was fuch, that 
the king gave up Byng to public Juftice. Upon his arrival 
in England he was committed to clofc cuftody, in Greenwich 
hofpical, and fome arts were ufed to inflame the populace 
againft him, who generally want no incentives to injure and 
condemn their fuperiors. Several addrelTes were fent up from 
different counties, demanding juftice on the delinquent, which 
the miniftry were willing to fecond. He was fqpn after tried 
by a court-martial in the harbour of Portfmouth, where, after 
a trial which continued feveral days, his judges were agreed 
that he had not done his utmoft during the engagement to 
deftroy the enemy, and therefore they adjudged him to fuffer 
death by the twelfth article of war. At the fame time, how-, 
ever, they recommended him as an objedl of mercy, as they 
confidered his conduift rather as the eifedt of error than of 
cowardice. By this fentence they expeefted to fatisfy at once 
the refentment of the nation, and yet fereca themfelves from 
confeious feverity. The government was refolved upon {hew¬ 
ing him no mercy; the parliament was applied to in his fa¬ 
vour, but they found no dreumftances in his condu( 3 : that 
could invalidate the former fentence. Being thus abandoned 
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to his fate, he maintained to the laft a degree of fortitude and 
ferenity that no way betrayed any timidity or cowardice. On 
the day fixed for his execution, which was on board’,5man of 
War in the harbour of Portfmouth, he advanced froipfli’e ca¬ 
bin, where he had been iniprifoned, upon deck, the place ap¬ 
pointed for him to fuft'er. After delivering a paper, contain-^ 
ing the ftrongeft alTcrtions of his innocence, he came forward 
to the place where he was to kneel down, and for fome time 
perfifted in not covering his face; but l^is friends reprefenting 
that his looks v/ould polKbly intimidate the foldiers who were 
to (hoot him, and prevent their taking proper aim, he had his 
eyes bound with a handkerchief; and then giving the fignal 
for the foldiers to fire, he was killed inftantane- 
A.D. 1757. oufly. There appears fome feverity in Byng’s 
punifhment; but it certainly produced foon after 
very beneficial eifecls to the nation. 

It was about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed, as fecre- 
tary of ftatc, at the head of adminiftration. He had long 
been known to be a bold, eloquent, and energetic fpeakcr, and 
he foon proved himfclf to be as fpirited a minifter. The mil- 
caniages in the Mediterranean had no confequence but the 
lofs of fort St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the 
vafl fuccefs of the iCi^lifh privateers, both in Europe and 
America. The fuccefles of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies, 
under colonel (Jlive, were almo/l incredible. He defeated 
Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and placed 
Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient Eat of the nabobs of thofe 
provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intcrelf, 
a few days after his being defeated, was taken by the new na¬ 
bob jatner Ally Cawn’s fon, and put to death. This event 
laid the foundation of the prefent amazing extent of riches 
and territory, which the Englilh npw poflefs in the Eatt 
Indies. 

Mr. Pitt ijBtroduced into the cabinet a new fyflrem of ope¬ 
rations againft France, than which nothing could be better 
calculated to reftore the fpirits of his countrymen, and to 
alarm their enemies. Far from dreading aq invafipn, he planned 
an expedition for carrying the arms of England into France 
itfelf; and the defeent was to he made at Rochefort, under 
general fir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land 
troops. Nothing could be more promifing than the difpofi- 
tions for this expedition. It failed on the eighth of September, 
I757; and admiral Hawke brought both the fea and land 
forces back on the fixth of 'OiElober to St. Helen's, without 
the general making any attempt to laryl on the coaft of 
France. He wastried and acquitted free of the public mur-r 
muring; fo great an opinion had the people of tbe minifter} 
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■wTio, to do him juftice, did not fufFer a rpan or a ftrip belong¬ 
ing to the Englifli army or navy to lie idle. 

7 'he French having attacked the eleftorate of Hanover 
with a .iioft powerful army, merely becaufe his Britannic ma- 
^efty refufed to wink at their encroachments in America, the 
Fnglifh parliament, in gratitude, voted large fupplies of men 
and money in defence of the eledloral dominions. George 
the Second with the confent of his Pruflian majefty, declaring 
that the French had violated the convention concluded be¬ 
tween them and the duke of Ctimberland at Ciofterfeven, or¬ 
dered his Hanoverian fubjedts to re'fume their arms under 
prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick, a Pruflian general, vvho in- 
ftantly drove the French out of Hanover; and the duke of 
Marlborough, after the Englifla had repeatedly infulted the 
French coaft, by deftroying their ftores and fhipping at St. 
Maloes and Cherburgh, marched into Germany, and joined 
prince Ferdinand with i2,COO Britifh troops which were af¬ 
terwards increafed to 25,000. A war enfued, in the courfe of 
which the Englifli every where performed wonders, and were 
every where vidlorious; but nothing decifive followed, and 
the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. Even the 
battle of Minden, the moft glorious perhaps in the Englifli 
annals, in which about feven thoufand Englilh defeated eighty 
thoufand of the French regular troops in fair battle, contribut¬ 
ed nothing to the condufion of the war, or towards weaken¬ 
ing the French in Germany. The Englifli bore the cxpences 
of the war with chearfulnefs, and applauded Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
Riftration, becaufe their glorious fuccefles in every part of the 
globe demonftrated that he was in earnelf. 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking 
of the Ifland of Goree, on the coaft of Africa, A D. t?;?- 
by commodore Keppel. Three capital expedi¬ 
tions had been planned for this year in America, and all of 
them proved fuccefsful. One of them was againft the French 
iHands in the Weft Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. 
The fecond expedition was againft Qiiebec, the capital of 
Canada. The command was given, by the minifter’s advice, 
to general Wolfe,' a young officer of a truly military genius, 
Wolfe was oppofed with far fuperior force by Montcalm the 
beft and moft fuccefsful general the French had. Though 
the fituation of the coudtry which Wolfe-was to attack, and 
, the works that the French threw up to prevent a defeent of 
the Englifli, were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never 
relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe’s courage and perfeverance, 
however, furmounting incredible difficulties, he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and de¬ 
feated the French army, but was himfelf 1cil]c.;l, as was allb 
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Montcalm. General Wolfe firft received a fhot in the wriftj 
but wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, and encouraged 
his men to advance, without difcovering the leaft difcompo- 
fure. He next received a fhot in his groin, which he alfo ' 
concealed. Even after the mortal bullet had pierced his breaft,, 
he fufFered bimfclf unwillingly to be carried between the 
ranks. Under all the ponies of approaching diflblution, his 
anxiety for the fortune of the field continued; and when told 
that the French army was entirely routed, and fled on both 
fides, “ Then,” fiiid he, “ I am happy!”—and inftantly ex¬ 
pired, in a kind of patriotic tranfport, which feemed to diffufe 
over his darkening countenance, an air of exultation and 
triumph. 

I'he death of this gallant officer was a national lofs and 
univerfally lamented. Soldiers maybe raifed, officers will be 
ormed by experience, but the lofs of a genius in war is not 
eafily repaired. By nature formed for military greatnefs, his 
memory was retentive, his judgment deep, and his compre- 
henfion furprillngly quick, clear, and extenfive. His confti- 
tutioml courage was not only uniform and daring, perhaps to 
an extreme, but he poflefled alfo that higher fpecies of it, a 
ftrength, fleadinefs, and adfivity of mind, which no difficulties 
or dangers coidd deter. Generous, gentle, friendly, affable, 
and humane, he was the pattern of the officer,and tKe darling 
of the foldier. His fublime genius foared above the pitch of 
ordinary minds ; and had his faculties been exercifed in their 
full extent, by opportunities and adfion, and his judgment 
been fully ripened by age and experience, he would have 
rivaUed the moil celebrated heroes of antiquity 

Montcalm, the French general, was not inferior to his an- 
tagcaift in military talents. Though lefs fortunate in the lalt 
fcene of his life, he had often been vidlorious ; and he made 
the moft judicious difpofitions human prudence could fug- 
geft, both before the battle of Quebec and during the engage¬ 
ment. Nor were bis dying words lefs remarkable than thole 
©f Wolfe. “ I am glad of it 1 ’* faid he, when informed .his 
wound was mortal; and on being told he could furvive only 
a few hours, he gallantly replied, So much the better!—I 

{ball pot then live to fee the furrender of QyebeC f 

That event, as the illuftrious Montcalm forefew, was not 
diftant. It happened about five days after. General Monck- 
ton, who was next in command to Wolfe, being wounded, 
the completion of the French defeat, and the glory of rcduc- 
ing Quebec, was referved for brigadier general TownthendJ. 

• Wynne. + Kaox’s Catngaigas- } Afterwards lord 

VifiX)Uut Townlhend, 

General; 
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General Amherft, who was the firft Englifli general on 
command in America, conduiEled the* third expedition. Hi# 
orders were to reduce all Canada, and to join the army under 
general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Lawrence. 1 o 
the honour of the minifter, Mr. Amherft, in this expedition, 
was fo well provided with every thing that could make itfuc- 
cefsful, that there fcarcely appeared any chance for its mifcar- 
riage; and thus .the French empire in North America became 
fubjeft to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now defperate, and their 
credit ruined, they refolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by 
an invafion of Great Britain. But, fir Edward Hawke hav¬ 
ing defeated the Breft fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
oft the illand of Dumet, in the bay of Bifcay, and having 
funk, burnt, or taken feveral of their fhips, they gave up all 
thoughts of their intended invafion. 

Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, 
who had, with three floops of war alarmed the A. D. lySo. 
coaft of Scotland, and adf ually made a defcent at 
Carrickfcrgus in Ireland, was, on his return from thence, 
met, defeated, and killed by captain Elliot, the commodore of 
three ftiips inferior in force to the Frenchman’s fquadron. 
Every day's gazette added to the accounts of the fucceffes of 
the Englilh, and the utter ruin of the French finances, which 
that government did not blufh publicly to avow. In fhort. 
Great Britain now reigned as foie miftrefs of the main, and 
fucceeded in every meafure that had been projedfed for her 
own fafety and advantage. The war in Germany, however, 
coittinued ftUl as undecifive as it was expenfive, and many in 
England began to confidcr it now as foreign to the internal 
interefts of Great Britain. The French again and again 
fhewed difpofitions for treating, and the charges of the war, 
which began fiow to amount to little lefs than eighteen mil¬ 
lions fterling yearly, inclined the Bntifli miniftry, to liften to 
their proposals. A> negociation was accordingly entered upon, 
which proved abortive, as did many other projedfs for accom¬ 
modation. 

On the twenty-fifth of Odfpber, 1760, the king died fud- 
denly (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the. heart), full 
of years and glory, in the feventy-feventh year of his age, and 
thirty-fourth of his reign, and was fucceeded by his grandfon, 
now George III, eldeft fon to the late prince of Wales. The 
memory of George IL is reprehenfible on no head but his 
predile^ion for his elerftoral dominions. He never could ft- 
parate an idea that there was any difference between them and 
pis regal dominions: and he was fome times ill enough ad., 
vifed to declare fo much iu his fpeeches to parliament. He 

wast 
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was not very acceflible to converfation, and therefore 5 t was 
iio wonder, that having left Germany after he had attained 
to man’s eftate, he ftill retained foreign notions both of men 
and things. In government he had no favourite, for he part¬ 
ed with fir Robert Walpole’s adminiftration with great indif¬ 
ference, and Ihewed very little concern at the fubfequent re¬ 
volutions among his feivants. T^iis quality may be deemed 
a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal quiet of his 
reign, and prevented the people from loading the king with 
the faults of his minifters. In his perfonal difpohtion he was 
pafllonate, but, placable, fearlefs of danger, fond of military 
parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns in which 
he lerved when young. His affedtions, either public or pri¬ 
vate, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courfe 
pf juftice ; and though his reign was diftradled by party, the 
courts of juftice were never better filled than under him. 
This was a point in which all fadlions were agreed. 


CHAP. II. 

George III—Rejsgnation of Mr, Pitt—DuJee of Heivcajils 
—Lord Bute—Peace prof/aimed—Mr. Wilkes — Stamp-a/i 
paffed-—Abolition of a barbarous pradlice—Captains Cooke 
and Phipps—Battle of Bunker's-hill—The Americans de¬ 
clare themfclves a free People—General Burgoyne is defeated 
at Saratoga—^ John the Painter—Admirals Keppel and 
Pallifer—Patriotifm of Mr. Peed—Admiral liodney—. 
Dreadful Riots in London—Capture of Lord Cornwallis^ 
which put an end to the American war—Sk ill and gallantry 
ef General Elliot — Coalition — Mr. Pitt's plan for reducing 
the national debt — Mr. Uajiings—Hundreth anniverfary 
of the Revolution—Indifpojition and happy recovery of the 
"King—Nootka Sound, 

K ing George III. afceiided the throne with great ad¬ 
vantage. His being a native of England prejudiced 
the people in his favour; he was in the bloom of youth, in 
his perfon tall and cpmely, and at the time of his accelfion 
Great Britain was in the higheft degree of reputation and 
prqfperity, and the moft falutary unanimity and harmony pre¬ 
vail^ among the people. 

As his majefty- could not efpoufe a Roman Catholic he 
tvas precluded from intermarrying into any of the great fami- 

ije* 
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lies of Europe; he therefore chofe a, wife from the houie of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the head of a fmall but fovereign ftat« 
in the north weft of Germany; and the conduct of his ex^ 
cellent confort has hitherto been fuch as to give him no rc»» 
foil to repent of his choice. 

The nuptials were celebrated on the eighth 
of September ; and oh the twenty-fecond of the A. D. 17S1, 
fame month the ceremony of the coronation was 
performed with great pomp and magnificence in Weftminfter* 
abbey. 

IVlr. Pitt, who, though never very acceptable to the late 
king, had conducted the war with a fpirit and fuccefs that 
were never exceeded, and perhaps never equalled by any for¬ 
mer minifter. Was no Icfs diftinguifhed for his lagacity and 
penetration in diving into the defigns and intrigues of the 
enemy. He had for fome time obferved, with the higheft in-. 
dignuion, the extreme partiality of the Spaniards towards the 
French, notwithftanding their profeftions of neutrality. He 
now difeovered by means of his fpies in foreign courts, that 
they had entered into a treaty (known by the name of the 
Family-compaft) with that ambitious people; and he was 
firmly convinced, that it would not be long before they de¬ 
clared war in form againft England. Moved by thefe con- 
fideratlons, he propofed, that a fleet fliould be immediately 
difpatched into the Mediterranean, to intercept the Spanifh 
flota, or ftrike fomc other blow of importance, in cafe the nii- 
niftry of Spain refufed to give inftant fatisfadlion to the court 
pf Great Britain. He urged his reafons for this mcafure with 
his ufual energy; aflerting, that “ this was the time for 
“ humbling the whole, houfe of Bourbon; and that if this op- 
“ portunity was let flip, it might never be recovered.” This 
propofal, however, was ftrongly oppofed by the other mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet, either from a conviiftion of its impropriety, 
or perhaps in order to get rid of a minifter, who by means of 
his popularity and the fuccefs of his fchemes, had acquired an 
afcendancy in parliament and even in the council, that, in 
fome meafure, annihilated the hereditary influence of all the 
oldeft, moft wealthy, and moft powerful families in the king¬ 
dom. In a word, it was difapproved by every member of the 
cabinet, Mr- Pitt and earl Temple excepted : upon which 
thefe two minifters refigned their places; the former as fecre- 
tary of flate, and the Tatter as lord -jjrivy-feal. That Mr. 
Pitt, however, might not be fuftered to retire from the public 
fervice without fome mark of royal as well as national grati¬ 
tude, a penfion of 3000I, a year was fettled upon him for three 
lives; and af the fame time a title was conferred upon bis 
}ady, who was created baronefs Chatham. Thefe advantages 
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and honours had undoubtedly been well deferred by his pulj- 
lic fervices j but his acceptance of them greatly lelTened his 
popularity, and many certifices were employed to produce this 
eifeA. A very confiderable degree of difeontent, notwithftand- 
ing, prevailed in the nation, on account of his removal from 
power ; and it was extremely natural, that the people fhould 
behold, with the utmoft regret, the removal of a minifter from 
the' dir-^ion of public affairs, of whofe ability and integrity 
they had the higheft opinion, and in the midfl os a war, which 
he had conduced with fo much honour to himfeif and to his 
country, and in a manner that had excited the aftonifhment 
of Europe. 

The experience of a few months ferved to fhow, that Mr. 
Pitt’s fufpicions were two well founded: for when the earl of 
Briftol, the Britifh ambaflador at Madrid, endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure a fight of the family-cbmpadt, and to found the fentiments 
of the Spanifh miniftry with regard to their intention of tak¬ 
ing part with France in the prefent war, he received nothing 
but evafive anfvvers or flat refufals to all his demands. He 
therefore left Madrid without taking leave ; and as the hoftile 
defigns of Spain were now no longer doubtful, war was in a 
litde time declared againft that nation. 

The old parliament was now difl'olved, and a new one fum- 
moned. ' 7 ’ill the refignation of Mr. Pitt, no material change 
had been made in the miniftry during the prefent reign. It 
continued nearly the fame as it was at the death of the late 
icing, with this only difference, that lord Bute had been in¬ 
troduced into the cabinet, and appointed fecretary of ftate in 
the room of the earl of Holdernefs. This nobleman, who had 
a confiderable lhare in directing the education of the king, 
had no doubt acquired an afcendancy in the royal favour. A 
more important alteration however, afterwards 
A. D. 176?. took place. An opinion had been long entertain- 
, ed, and at laft it was induftrioufly propagated by 
certain perfons, that the Pelham family had been as complete 
mafters of the cabinet during the latter years of king George 
the Second’s reign, as ever the Marlborough family was dur- 
ing a great part of that of queen Anne. A relblution, it is 
faid, was therefore taken to get rid of the Pelham’s and all 
their conneiftions. The duke of Newcaftle was made fo un- 
eafy in his fituatbn, that he refigned his poft as firft lord of 
ftie treafury, and was Succeeded by the earl of Bute. This 
^ave occafion to a moft furious paper war between the friends 
and adherents of thefe two noblemen, and naturally tended to 
revive in the kingdom that fpirit of party, which, during the 
fucceftful adminiltration of Mr. Pitt, had in a great piiafurc 
been laid afleep. 
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The duke of Newcaftic, it muft be owned, was not a man 
of great abilities, though his brothef, Henry Pelham, jjn- 
doubtedly was. But even the duke, with all the defeifs in 
his charaifter, was perhaps not ill qualified to be a popular 
minifter in a free country. He was open, liberal, difinter^fted*. 
hofpitable, fplendid and magnificent in his ftyle of living. In- 
ftead of amafling places and penfions for himfelf and his fa¬ 
mily, he laid out, his own patrimony in fupporting what he 
confidered as the honour of the king and the dignity of the 
nation ; and when, upon his retiring from office in foinewhat 
narrow and reduced circumftances, he was offered a penfion, 
he nobly replied, that after having fpent a princely fortune in 
the fervice of his country rather than become a burden to it at 
laft, he would make his old duchefs a wafher-woman. 

Lord Bute, on the other hand,, was certainly a man of abi¬ 
lity, as well as virtue; but perhaps he was deficient in that 
eafinefs of addrefs and thofe engaging manners, without which 
no minifter can ever expedf to be long popular in England. 
As he was a man of tafte and learning, had he continued 
groom of the ftole, as he was at the time of his majefty’s ac- 
ceffion, he might eafily b. -.ve palled for the Ma:cenas of the 
age. Every favour which me king might have beftowed upop 
men of letters, would have been confidered as originating from 
his advice, and owing to his recommendation ; whereas by- 
plunging into politics, for which, as he was not bred to them, 
perhaps he was but ill qualified, he at once deftroyed the peace 
of his own mind, diminiflied for a while the popularity of his 
fovereign, and diftradted and perplexed the councils of hia 
country. 

The war, however, was ftill carried on with the fame fpirit 
and fuccefs as formerly. A large body, whether of a political 
or mechanical nature, when once put in motion, will continue 
to move for fome time, even after the power which originally 
fet it a going has ceafed to operate, Two expeditions were 
undertaken againft the Spanifli fettlements; the one againft 
the Havannah in the gulph of Mexico, the other againft 
Manila in the Eaft Indies: and both of them proved fuccelT- 
ful. The plunder found in the firft amounted to three mil¬ 
lions fterling, which palled in triumph through Weftminfter 
to the Bank, the very hour the prince of Wales was bprn. 
Conferences for a peace, being now opened at Paris, the ene- 
>my at laft offered flich terms as the Britiflj miniflry thought 
' admiffible and adequate to the occafion, and it was finallv con¬ 
cluded on the tenth day of February. On the 
eighteenth, the treaty was laid before the parlia- A. D. 1763. 
ment, when it met the approbation of the majo¬ 
rity 
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rity of bbth houfes; and on the twenty-fecond, the peace Wa 9 
folemnly proclaimed at *Weftminfter arid London. 

The cry of favouritifm, which was raifed againft lord Bute 
immediately upon his introduflion into the miniftry, had 
hitherto been kept up with great violence and animofity; and 
a tax, which had lately been impofed on cyder, ferved at laft 
to complete his downfal. He refigned his place as firft lord 
of the treafury In the month of April, and was fucceeded by 
Mr. George Grenville. The attentic n of the public was now 
turned from the war of the fword to that of the pen. Many 
&rious papers and pamphlets were publifhed by the partizans 
of both parties. Jdut one of the moft furious of the whole 
was a periodical paper, entitled the North Briton, conduced, 
it is faid, and principally compofed by Mr. Wilkes, member 
for Aylefbury, a man of wit and fpirit, but not of the moft ri¬ 
gid principles. In the 45th number, the king’s fpeoch to 
the parliament was attacked with fo indecent a freedonh, that 
the minifters thought they could not pafs it over in filence. 
A general warrant was, therefore, ifiued for taking up the 
authors, printers, and publilher of that paper. Mr. Wilkes 
Was feized and committed to the Tower. Several innocent 
printers, were at the fame time apprehended ; but they after¬ 
wards brought their aiftions againft the meflengers who had 
feized them, and recovered conliderable damages; A writ of 
habeas corpus being procured by his friends, Mr. Wilkes was 
brought up to the court of Common Pleas, and the matter 
being there argued, he was ordered to be difeharged. This 
affair made a great noife; people of all ranks interefted them- 
felves in it, and Weftminfter-hall refounded with acclamations 
when he-was fet at liberty. An information, however, was 
filed againft him in the court of King’s Bench, at his majef- 
ty’s fuit, as author of the North Britain, No 45. On the 
firft day of the meeting of parliament, after thefe tranfa(ftions, 
Mr. Wilkes ftood up in his place, and made a fpeech, in 
which he complained to the houfe, that in his perfon the rights 
of all the commons of England, and privileges of parliament, 
had been violated by his imprifonment, the plundering of his 
houfe, and the feizure of his papers- The fame day, a mef- 
fage was fent to acquaint the houfe of commons, with the in¬ 
formations his majefty had received, that John Wilkes, efquire, 
and another member of that houfe, was the author of a moft 
feditious and,dangerous libel, and the meafures, that had been' 
taken thereupon. The next dav- a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Martin, another member 
of parliament, and fecretary of the treafury, in which Mr. 
Wilkes received a dangerous wound in the belly with a pif- 
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tol-bullet. Both houfes of parliament (bon concurred in vot¬ 
ing the North Bfiton, No 45, to be a falfe, fcandalous, and 
feditious libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the common’ 
hangman. This order ^vas accordingly executed, though not 
without oijpofition from the populace; and Mr. Harley, one' 
of the fherifFs -w'ho attended was wounded, and obliged to take 
flielter in the Manfion houfe. Another profecution was com¬ 
menced againft Mr. Wilkes, for haVing caufed an obfcenef 
and profane poem to be printed intitled, •* An Eflay on Wo¬ 
man.” Of this, only twelve copies had been privately print¬ 
ed ; and it did not appear to have been intended for publica¬ 
tion. Finding, however, that he fliould continue to be profe- 
cuted with the utmoft rigour, when his wound was in fome 
degree healed, he thought proper to quit the kingdom. He 
was foon after expelled the houfe of commons } verdibls were 
alfo given againft him, both on account of the North Briton 
and the Effay on Woman, and towards the end of the year 
1764 he was outlawed. Sundry other perfons had been taken 
up lor being concerned in printing and publifhing the North 
Briton; but fome of them obtained verdiefts againft the king’s 
meflengers for falfe imprifonment. 

Under Mr. Grenville’s adminiftration an ail was paffed, 
feid to have been framed by him, which was produiBive of the 
moft pernicious confequences to Great Britain; “ An aft 
“ for laying a Jlamp-duty in the Britilh colonies of North 
“ America,” which received the royal alTent on 
the twenty-fecond of March. As foon as it was A. D. 1765. 
known in North America that the Jlamp~a£i 
was pafled, the whole continent was kindled into a flame. As 
the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own repre- 
fentatives in their provincial affemblies, they loudly aflerted 
that the Britilh parliament, in which they were not reprefent- 
cd, had no right to tax them. The fame doftrine had been 
maintained in the Britilh parliament, when the ftamp-aft was 
under confideration: and though it was repealed in the fuc- 
ceeding feflion, yet the memory of it continued to rankle in 
the minds of the colonifts; and they feem never entirely to 
have forgotten, nor heartily to have forgiven it. 

The ipirit of party which was now fo general as well as 
violent, was attended with one very great inconvenience. It 
was produftive of fuch a mutability in public men, and con¬ 
sequently in public meafures and councils, that we had a new 
miniftry and new meafures almoft with every new year. T'his 
naturally tended to weaken the authority of government both 
at home and abroad. Foreign nations were averfe to enter 
into any clofe conneftion or alliance with a people, whole 
public councils were fo very fluftuating; and the inferior 

ranks 
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ranks of men at home loii all that reverence and rcfptf<£l fof 
their rulers which is Co neceflary for the fupport of order and 
good government. The Grenville adminiftration was now 
forced to make way for that of the marquis of Rockingham, 
who was- appointed firft lord of the treafury in the room of 
Mr. Grenville. The marquis bimfelf, was indeed, a noble¬ 
man of as much purity of intention, of as difinterefted princi¬ 
ples, and of as genuine and unafFefted patriotifm as ever dif- 
tinguiflied any minifter cither in ancient or modern times i 
and by thefe good qualities of the heart, he in fome meafure 
compenfated for that mediocrity of underftanding, beyond 
which his warmeft admirers never alledged that his capacity 
extended. The chief bufinefs of this miniftry was to undo 
all that their predeceflbrs had done, particularly repealing the 
ftamp and cyder a(£ts j as on the other hand all that they now 
did, was in its turn, undone by their fuccelTors in office. His 
majefty’s uncle, the late duke of Cumberland, and his youngefl: 
brother, prince William Frederic, died this year} as alfo the 
old Pretender, at Rome, in the feventh-feventh year of his 
age. 

The new year, as ufual, gave us a new fet 
A. D. ijtfi. of minifters. The duke of Grafton fucceeded 
the marquis of Rockingham as firft lord of the 
tredury; feveral other changes were made in the inferior de¬ 
partments of ftate, and the cuftody of the privy feal was be- 
ftowed upon Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, at whofe 
recommendation it is faid this miniftry was formed. This 
political arrangement was not of any long continuance, and 
fundry changes followed. Mr. Charles Townfhend, who 
was a gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made for 
fome time a confiderable figure both in the cabinet and in 
parliament; but on his death the place ©f chancellor of the 
Exchequer was fupplied by lord North, who afterwards be¬ 
came firft lord of the treafury, and obtained a great afcendancy 
in the adminiftration. 

Mr. Wilkes, who had for a confiderable time 
A. p. 1768. refided in France, came over to England, and 
again became an objedf of public attention. 
Verdifts were found againft him on account of the North 
Briton, and for the indecent poem, “ ElTay on Woman.” 
He fuffered a long imprifonment of two years and paid two, 
fines of 5.00I. each. He difpiayed great abilities during the 
contefts of the miniftry, and was chofen member for the 
county of Middlefex. After being again expelled' 
‘A\^r * 77 '• and imprifoned, he was chofen one of the flieriffs 
for London and Middlefex. In the fubfequent 
psftllainent, he was eledted member for the county of Middle- 
3 
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teXf and permitted quietly to take his feat. In the year 1775^ 
'he executed the office of lord mayor of the city of London* 
and hath fince been elefted to the lucrative office of cham-^ 
berlain of that city. In the year 1783, after the change of 
lord North’s adminiftration, at Mr. Wilkes’s motion, all the 
declarations, orders, and refolutions of the houfe of commons 
refpedling his eledl.on for the county of Middlefex, were or¬ 
dered to be expunged from the journals of that houfe, “ as 
“ being fubveriive of the rights of the whole body of eledlors 

of this kingdom.” And it Ihould be remembered, that in 
confequenceof his manlyand fpirited contelfs with the govern¬ 
ment, general warrants were declared to be illegal, and an 
end was put to fuch warrants, and to the unlawful feizure of 
an Engliihman’s papers by ftate meffengers. 

Elective kingdoms are fubje£t to fuch violent fhocks and 
convuHions, upon every vacancy of the throne, that it has 
been thought proper, in moft of the modern ftates of Europe^ 
to eftablilh hereditary monarchies; and even in thefe laft, a 
difputed title is always attended with fuch civil wars and 
bloodlhed, that it has been found expedient to keep the line of 
fucceffion as clear and diftindt as poffible. This is the rea- 
fon why fo much attention is given in this country to the 
marriages of the royal family. The king’s two brothers, the 
dukes of Gloucefter and Cumberland, having married pri¬ 
vately; the former, the countefs dowager of 
Waldegrave,’the latter, a widow lady of the A. D. 177*. 
name of Horton, daughter to lord Irnham, a 
bill was now palled, enaHing that all the defeendants of his late 
majelly (other than the ilTue of princelTes who have married* 
or may hereafter marry into foreign families) lhall be incapable 
of contracting marriage without the previous content of th<? 
king, or his' fucceflbrs on the throne, lignified under the great 
feal, and declared in council; that every fuch marriage, with¬ 
out fuch confent fhall be null and void, that, neverthelefs, fuch 
defeendants, being above the age of twenty-five years, upon 
their giving the privy council twelve months previous notice 
of their dcfign, may, after the expiration of that term, enter 
into marriage without the royal confent, unlefs both houfes of 
pariiament fhall within that time exprefsly declare their difap- 
probation of it; and that all perfons, who lhall knowingly 
prefume to folemnize, or affift at the celebration of fuch illicit: 
rr:arriage, fhall be liable to all the pains and penalties of the 
. '■atute of priemunire. 

In the courfe of this feffion a material alteration was made 
in the criminal law of the kingdom. Formerly, when a felon 
refufed to plead, he was ftretched out upon his back at full 
length, and a heavy weight laid upon his breaft, which was 

VoL. If. - gradually 
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gradaaHy though /lowly, increafed till' he expi^ed; during, 
which operation he was fed with nothing but a cruft of bread 
and fome dirty water. By a bill, which was now pafled, this 
barbarous pratSihice was aboli/hed, and all felons refuftng to 
ple^d are adjudged to be guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge. 

This year captain Phipps in the Sea-horfe, 
A. D.-1773- and captain Lutwidge in the Carcafe, were fent 
out by the government, in order to examine 
whether there was a polHbility of difcovering either a north- 
eaft or a north-weft palfage to the Eaft Indies ; but after 
failing to the latitude of eighty-one degrees, thirty-nine mi¬ 
nutes, they were prevented by the momntains, or rather the 
iflands of ice they met with, fiom proceeding any farther, and 
they tlierefore returned home without being able to accomplifh 
then purpofe. 

This reign, indeed, feems, for fome years paft, to have 
been particularly diftinguifhed by the fpirit of adventure. 
Four different voyages have been perfoiTned round the world, 
for the fimilar purpofe o makijig difeoveries m the South fea: 
the firft, by commodore Byron, the fecond, by captain Wayis; 
the third, by captain Carteret; and the fourth, by captain 
Cook ; and none of them have entirely failed in the objeft of 
their deftination; each of the circumnavigators have either 
found out fome new countries, or Ibmething new in the man¬ 
ners of thofe that were already known. Captain Cook, in¬ 
deed, performed a fecond voyage round the world; and was 
adually engaged in foiling round it a third time, when, to the 
infinite regret of all lovers of real merit, be was cat off in » 
feuflk with the inhabitants of one of the new-difeovered iflands 
in the South-fea, called O-why-hee. 

In the mean time, other occurrences happened relative t» 
America, which produced confequences highly injurious t» 
the interefts of Great Britain. The great uibject of difpute 
between the mother country and her American colonies, was 
Ae right of taxation. The parliament of Great Britain in- 
lifted upaiv its right of taxing them by its own proper autho¬ 
rity. The colonies denied this right, and faid that they could 
not be legally taxed without their own confent; and rather 
than fubmit to any taxes otherwife impofed, they feemed will¬ 
ing to encounter every dartger, and to rillc every extremity- 
In order, however,-1& try their temper, and fee whether they 
would put their threats in pradiice, fome tea was fent out tn 
America, loaded with a certain duty. This tea was not only nor 
fuftered to be landed, but was fent back to England with'the 
utmoft contempt and indignation. In the harbour of Boftoa 
it met wkh -a ftill worfe reception. It was taken out of the 
' Ihipa 
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f^ips by the populace, and thrown into the fea. 'I'd puni/h 
the Kew-Englanders for this a£t of violence, 
two bills were now paft; one for fhutting up A. D. 1774. 
the port of Bofton; and the otherj for taking 
the executive power out of the hands of the people and vett¬ 
ing it in the crown. Though the minifter had hitherto car¬ 
ried every thing in parliament with a high hand, yet as that 
a/Tembly was now drawing towards an end} he began to be 
apprehen/Ive that it would not be eafy to procure another 
houfe of commons equally oblequions, if the people were al¬ 
lowed to be prepared for the eledlions in the ufual manner. 
He therefore reiblved to fteal a march upon his antagonifts, 
and to take the people by furprife. The parliament accord¬ 
ingly was fuddenly diflblved at the end of the lixth feffion, 
and a new one was chofen equally courtly and complaifant 
with the former. 

The a£ts of feverity, we have mentioned above, were 
levelled in appearance only at the town of Bofton ; yet molt 
of the other colonies foon took the alarm. They thought 
they faw, in the fate of that devoted town, the punifliment 
that might foon be infliffed on themfelves, as they had all 
been guilty of nearly the fame crime, if not in dcftroying, at 
Jeaft in refufing the tea. They, therefore, refolved to make 
one common caufe with the people of New England} and ac¬ 
cordingly all the old Britifh colonies, (Nova Scotia and 
Georgia excepted) fent delegates or eommilfioners to a gene¬ 
ral aflemblyi which met at Philadelphia, and affuming the name 
of the congrefs prefented a bold and fpirited reinonftrance to 
his majefty, foliciting a redrefs of grievances. Georgia, the 
year following, acceded to the union} and thus completed the 
number of the thirteen united provinces, which foon after re¬ 
volted from the mother-country} and at laft rendered them¬ 
felves fovereign and independent ftates. 

The firft a<£tion happened in America be¬ 
tween the king’s troops and the provincials at A.D. 1775. 
Lexington, on the 19th of April, On the 17th 
of June there was a bloody aftion, on an eminence called 
Bunkers hill, in the neighbourhood of Bofton, when the pro¬ 
vincials were defeated, and compelled to withdraw to the con¬ 
tinent. This advantage, however, was not gained without 
the lofs of many men. The number of officers that fell in 
this adtion, compared to that of the private men, was greatly 
bejjond the ufual proportion; and ffiis is faid to have been 
>wing to the following circumftance. The Americans had 
^trained, and employed on this occalion, a certain fet of foldi- 
ers, called markfmen or riflemen, who excelled all others in 
taking a fure and fteady aim. They bad likewife furniftied 
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theoi with a new kind of mufketts, called rifle-barrelled gtin*, 
which not only carried the ball to a greater diftance, but fent 
it in a more ftrait and dire6t line than the common firelocks. 
Thus our officers were marked out and difpatched by thefe 
riflemen with almofl: as fatal a certainty as a bird is fhot by a 
fowler when perched upon a tree. 

The congrefs foon after declared the Ame- 
A.D. 1776. rican colonies, “ Free and Independent States;” 

that they were abfolvcd- from all allegiance to 
the BritHh crown, and, that all political connedtion between 
them and the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diflblved ; 
and alfo that as free and independent Hates, they had full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contradt alliances, eftablifh com¬ 
merce, and do all other adls and things, which independant 
ftates may of right do. They likewife publilhed articles of 
confederation and perpetual union between the united colonies, 
in which they aflumed the title of “ The United States of 
America,” and by which each of the colonies contradfed a re¬ 
ciprocal treaty of alliance and friendfliip for their common de¬ 
fence, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their ge¬ 
neral and mutual advantage; obliging themfelves to affift each 
other againft all violence that might threaten all or any of 
them, and to repel, in common, all the attacks that might be 
levelled againft all, or any one of them on account of religion, 
fovereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext w’hatfo- 
ever. Each of the colonies referved to themfelves alone the 
exclufive right of regulating their internal government, and of 
framing laws in all matters not included in the articles of con¬ 
federation. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded an army 
A. D. 1777. in Canada of about ten thoufand men, including 
feme Indians, refolved with this body to make 
an imprelfion upon the province of New England. He crofl- 
ed the lakes George and Champlain without oppofition. He 
even reduced the fort of Ticonderago. But, upon his arrival 
at Saratoga, he was fudderdy furrounded and attacked by a 
fuperior body of New Englanders, under the generals Gates 
and Arnold, and after fighting them two different times with 
great bravery though with great lofs, his camp was at laft 
ftormed, and he and his men were obliged to fubmit to a ca¬ 
pitulation; importing, that they fhould lay down their arms, 
and be’ conduced to Bofton, from whence they fhould be al¬ 
lowed to embark for Great Britain, upon condition of tj^eir 
not ferving again in America during the prefent war. 

Civil wars are always attended with a fpirit of enthufiafm,i', 
which frequently carries men to the commilfion of crimes, the 
bare thoughts of which, in their cooler moments, would fill 
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tl»em with horror. It was no doubt un^pr the influence of 
this fpirir, that one James Aitken, commonly known by the 
name of John the Fainter, fet fire to the rope houfe at Portfi< 
mouth, and to a ftreet called Quay-lane, in Briftol. He is 
even faid to have formed a plan of burning all the principal 
towns in the illand together with their docks and fhipping. 
But before he would carry any more of his hellifh defigns into 
execution, he was feized, tried, condemned, executed, and 
hung in chains. 

What had long been forfeen by almoft every 
fenfible and unprejudiced man in the kingdom, A. D. 1J7S. 
and repeatedly foretold by the oppofition in par¬ 
liament, now came to pafs. The French threw off the mafic 
they had hitherto worn, and openly declared in favour of the - 
Americans, whom they acknowledged as fovereign and inde¬ 
pendent ftates. General Clinton, who had fucceeded general 
Howe in the command of the army, now evacuated Philadel¬ 
phia, and retreated to new York, in his march to which he 
was attacked by general Walhington, but no great lofs was 
fuffained on either fide. In this adtion indeed, general Lee 
was accufed of not having adled -with his ufual alacrity in at¬ 
tacking the Britifti troops, and being found guilty, was fuf- 
pended for a year. 

Though war had not been formally declared between 
Great Britain and France, yet there could be no doubt but 
that thefe rival nations were in a ftate of adlual hoftility. 
Fleets were accordingly fitted out on both fides. D’Orvilliers 
commanded the French fquadronj admird Keppel condudled 
the Englifli. The fleets met on the twenth-feventh of July, 
when a running fight took place, but no decifive adlion. Ad¬ 
miral Keppel was afterwards accufed of not having done his 
duty, by admiral Pallifer the fecond in command. He was 
therefore tried but honourably acquitted. Pallifer himfelf was 
likewife tried for difobedience of orders, and was partly ac¬ 
quitted and partly condemned. 

In the courfe of this year died the celebrated earl of Cha¬ 
tham, one of the greateft orators, as well as one of the ableft 
and moll fuccefsful minillers that this country ever produced. 
As feme mark of national gratitude for the many eminent fer- 
vices he had performed to his country, the fum of twenty 
thoufand pounds was now granted by parliament for difcharg- 
ing his debts, an annuity of four thoufand was fettled upon his 
fen and fucceffor, and upon all the heirs of his body that fliall 
^herit the earldom of Chatham ; his remains were interred 
with great funeral pomp in Weftminfter Abbey; and a monu¬ 
ment was ordered to be created to his memory at the public 
expence. 
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This year a bold adventurer of the name of Paul Jones 
kept all the weftern coaft of the ifland in alarm, 
A.D. 1 779 ' He landed at Whitehaven, where he burned-* 
(hip in the harbour, and even attempt^ to burn 
the town. He afterwards Janded in Scotland, and plundered 
the houfe of the earl of Selkirk. He fome time after fought 
* bloody battle with captain Pearfon of the Serapis, whom he 
compelled to fubmit; and fo ihattered was his own fhip in 
the engagement, that he had no fooner quitted her, in order 
to take poffefEon of his prize, than Ihe went to the bottom. 
Captain Farmer, too, of the Qiiebec, fought a no lefs delpe- 
rate battle with a French Ihip cJf grpjitly fuperiqr force. He 
continued the enga^ment with unremitted fury, till bis own 
fhip, accidentally taking fire, was blown into the air, together 
with himfelf and moft of his crew. 

A frefh attempt tvas made this ^ear to compromife all dif- 
ferences with the American colonies in an amicable manner; 
and for this purpofe three commilSoners were fent out to that 
part of the World, viz. The earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, and 
governor Johnftone; but it was plain to every man of com¬ 
mon fenfe, that after the fword had been ufed fo long, it was 
in vain to think of fettling the difpute with a few ftrokes of 
the pen. This negociation, however, we chiefly mention for 
the fake of a noble' and high Ipirited anfwer, that was given 
by Mr. Reed, an American general; to one of the commif- 
fioners, who had offered him the fum of ten thouland pounds, 
and any office in his majefty’s gift in the colonies, provided 
he would ufe his influence in bringing about an accommoda¬ 
tion. This offer Mr. Reed confidered as an attempt to bribe 
him; and he therefore replied—I am not worth purchaf- 
“ ing; but fuch as I am, the king of Great Britain is not 

rich enough to do it.” Times of civil war and commotion, 
as they fome times give rife to the moft Ihocking vices, pro¬ 
duce likewife, upon particular occafions, the moft exalted vir¬ 
tues, the pureft patriotifm, the grt ateft elevation of mind, and 
the moft fteady and incprruptible principles. It has been 
laid down as a maxim by fome unprincipled politicians, who 
judge of all mankind by themlelves, that every man has his 
price; but here is a man who plainly appears to be above ail 
price. ' ■ ■ ■ 

The king of Spain now followed the example of the 
French moitarch in acknowledging the independence of fhe 
American colonies; and the fleets of thefe two great powears 
being joined together, rendered them more than a match for 
that of Great Britain. A man, however, ftarted 
A-1{. 1780. pp from tlie depth of obfcurity, in which he had 
' for fome time been huried by deb^ and difficplc- 
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'its, to carry the honour of the Brhifli flag, to a higher pitch 
than it had lately attained. This was admiral Rodiiey, who 
being entrufted with the command of a fquadron, fet feil for 
Gibraltar, and in his way thither, firft took a rich convoy of 
Spanilh'merchantmen ; afterwards defeated a fleet of Spanifh 
men of war, taking the admiral Don Langara’s (hip, and three 
other fhips of the line ; a few months after he fought a moft 
obftinate battle with a fuperior French fleet uuder the count 
de Guichen in the Weft Indies ; and to mention all his gal¬ 
lant actions at once, in 1782 he obtained a moft glorious vic¬ 
tory in the neighbourhood of Jamaica, over another French 
fleet commanded by the count de GrafTe, taking the admiral’s 
own fhip, the Ville de Paris of 110 guns, and feveral others. 
For thefe heroic atchievements he was raifed to the peerage, 
which he fecms, indeed, to have juftly deferved. 

The •principal events that happened in America this year 
were the reduction of Charles Town, South Carolina, by fir 
Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot; the defeat of general 
Gates by lord Cornwallis ; tha execution of major Andree, 
adjutant-general to the Brltifh forces, who was taken in dif- 
guife within the American lines, and condemned as a fpy; and 
the delertion of general Arnold from the American caufe, and 
his joining the Britifh army. 

Our more immediate domeftic occurrences were of a moft 
fhocking and difgraccful nature. In confequencc of fome in- 
dulgejices now granted by the parliament to Roman Catholics, 
a riotous and licentious mob affembled in St. George’s 
Fields, in order to petition the two houfes againft thefe marks 
of lenity; foon after which they proceeded to commit the 
moft terrible deyaftations. They deftroyed all the Romilli 
chapels in and about town; they burnt the prifons of New¬ 
gate, the Fleet, and King’s Bench, together with the houfes 
of many private perfons; and they were even going to make 
an attack upon the Bank, when they were happily oppofed by 
a body of citizens, who had learned the military difcipline, 
and called themfelves the London Aflbeiation, as well as by 
the regular troops who were now called in; and thefe two 
together foon fupprefled the riot, ftiough not till they had 
killed, or mortally wounded, about two Hundred and twenty 
of the ringleaders. Lord Getu-ge Gordon was afterwards, 
tried for having coUcited this aftembly; but as it appeared 
that he was actuated merely by religious prejudices, and had 
never encouraged the mob to commit, nor even expe^^ ribey 
would commit, any outrage, he was acquitted. 

7 'he events of 1781 were neither numerous 
por Important; yet fome worthy of Qq- 4 - D- 'tSf* 

tjee happened in moft quarters of thq globe 
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Having engaged in a> war with the Dutch, whom we difco- ' 
vered to bt no friends to us in the American conteft, we 
took from them the ifland of St. Euftatius in the Weft 
Indies ; but it was foon after retaken by the French. A def- 
perate engagement happened off the Dogger Bank between 
afmall fquadron of Engliih (hips under admiral Hyde Parker, 
and a like fquadron of Dutch Ihips under admiral Zoutman. 
The aftion wa^^ maintained for three hours and forty minutes 
with equal gallantry on both fides, and at laft ended in a 
«iiawn battl-’. 

In America, fome petty fleirmifhes happen'd by land, and 
fbme trifling encounters by fea, in fome of which we failed, 
and in others fucceeded. But at laft earl Cornwallis, our 
fecond in command, got himfjif into a lituation in Virginia, 
from which no military flcill or generallhip could poflibly de¬ 
liver him; and he was therefore obliged to furrendef himfelf 
and his whole army prifoners of war to the united armies of 
America and France, under the command of general Wa'h- 
ington. This was the fecond Britifti army that had been 
captured in America, and might have ferved to convince our 
minifters, if any thing could have convinced tlietn, of the ex¬ 
treme difficulty, if not utter impoffibility, of carrying on a 
fuccefsful war in fo remote and extenfive a continent, where 
the enemy, as natives, were fo much better acquainted with 
the face of the country, and confequently poflelTed fuch infi¬ 
nite advantages over us. 

Though the capture of lord Cornwallis did 
A. D. 1782. not put an a<ftual, yet it may be faid to have put 
a virtual, end to the war in America. All hopes 
pf conquering it were from that moment abandoned as vain 
and chimerical; and every military operation that was after¬ 
wards carried on, was not fo much with a view of fubjugat- 
ing the cplonies, as to maintain the honour of the Britilh 
arms. The objeeft of the war, therefore, being now fairly 
given up as altogether unattainable, the minds of men in ge¬ 
neral were fet upon a peace. But as peace could not be de¬ 
cently concluded by that miniftry which had fo long and ob- 
ftinately carried on the war, there was an abfolute neceffity 
for a new miniftry. The old miniftry therefore was difmifted, 
and a new one appointed in its room. I'he marquis of 
Rockingham was made firft lord of the treafury; lord John 
Cavendilh chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Fox and lord. 
Shelburne, fecretaries of ftate; the duke of Richmond, mafter- 
general of the ordnance; and general Conway, commander 
in chief of the army. In a word, there was hardly-a fingle 
member of the late miniftry,' who retained his place in the 
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‘prefent, except the chancellor, lord Thurlow; and he is faid 
to have had a capital hand in bringing about the change. 

Ever fince the commencement of hoftilities with Spain, the 
fortrcfs of Gibraltar had been clofcly invefted by the troops 
of that nation ; but all their attempts had been rendered in- 
effedtual by the admirable fkill and gallantry of the governor, 
general Elliot. He commonly fuffered the enemy to finilh 
their works before he attacked them; and then in the fpace of 
a few hours, he either fet them on fire or levelled them on 
the ground. Jn their laft attempt upon the place, they at¬ 
tacked it with a number of gun boats, that are faid to have 
been bomb-proof; but thefe he likewife contrived to fet on 
fire by firing red hot balls into them. The Spaniards how¬ 
ever though they failed in this attempt, fucceeded in two 
others. They took from us the ifland of Minorca, and the 
province of Welt Florida. 

The miniftry were proceeding diligently with the work of 
peace, negociations f^r which were opened at Paris, when 
they fuddenly, and unhappily for the nation, fell in pieces by 
the death of their leader the marquis of Rockingham. He 
was fucceeded by the earl of Shelburne; and this gave fo 
much difguft to fome of the principal members of adminiftra- 
tion, that Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendilh, Mr. Eurkc pay- 
mafter of the forces, and fevcral other gentleman refignsd 
their places. The new miniftry, however, for fuch it may 
be called, were as zealous for a peace as the old one, and they 
accordingly proceeded to ft-ttle the terms of it in the belt 
manner they could: but before they could complete the work 
of a general pacificatiem, they were obliged to give way to the 
fuperior parliamentary intereft of vlr. Fox and 
lord North, who formed the fa:nous conlitiony A. D. 1783. 
and though formerly fo difierent in thei'' politi- 
pal fentime-nts, now came into power as friends and co-adju- 
tors. Thus Mr. Fox had the fitisf.iifion of fiiii.liing the 
peace which he had begun under the marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham ; and lord North had the mortification of beino- com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the indep-ndence of thofe colonies 
which he had long flattered hfmfelf, his fovereign, and the 
nation, with the hopes of being able to conquer. 

The peace being concluded, the next objeft that engageft 
the attention of the miniftry was the ftate of our affairs in^he 
Eaft Indies. Whether Mr. Fox’s bill(as it is ufually called) for 
regulating thefe affairs was not rather too violent, we will not 
take upon us to determine. But furely, if ever there was a 
wound in the body politic that required the probing knife of 
a bold ftate-furgeon, it is the management of our affairs in 
the Eaft Indies, which has long excited feenes of cruelty, 
4 raoacitv 
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f^ipacity and oppreflaon, that perhaps are unequalled in the. 
annals of mankind. *This bill, however, excited fuch a fer¬ 
ment in the nation, as when aided by the arts and outcries of 
the numerous friends and dependents of the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, cfFedtually ferved to overthrow the miniftry; and they 
therefore in their turn were obliged to make room 
A. D. 17S4. not indeed for the return of lord Shelburne (for 
he did not chufe to appear) but, in all probabi¬ 
lity for fuch as he thought proper to recommend. On the 
eighth of March, Mr. Fox made his laft effort, and moved 
for an addrefs, 01 rather remon/lrance, the ftrongeft nrefented 
to any king fmcc the unhappy days of Charles the Firft. 

This reprefcntation and addrefs of the commons to the 
crown, was carried but by a majority of 191 to 19O, 
which as it required no annver, fo it put an end to the diiputc 
between the different branches of the legiflature. The coali¬ 
tion party gave up the conteft, and looked forward to a fpcedy 
diflblution of the houfe. The national buiinefs went on re¬ 
gularly and quietly. The necelTary bills were forwarded in 
both houfes, and on the z+th of March an end was put to 
the feffion. The next day a proclamation was iffued for dif- 
folving the parliament and calling a new one, agreeable to the 
dciires and aclureffes of a great part of the kingdom. Juft at 
that critical period, the great feal was ftolen from the houfe 
of tae lurd chancellor, which occafioned many fufpicions as if 
done by more than ordinary felons: but notiiing farther ap¬ 
peared, and a new fial was prefently made. On the i8th of 
May the ne w pailiament aff mbled, and the commons chofc 
Mr. Cornwall, the fptaker of the late houfe, for their Ipeaker. 
^'he next day, his majefty addreffed them from the throne. 
A very fieble oppofition was made to the addrefs of thanks 
in the houfe of lords, and it foon appeared that the appeal to 
the people had turned out greatly in Mr. Pitt’s favour. 
Many, v/hom lord North had bound to him by his douceurs 
when in p^wor, were thrown out: and others deferted him, 
finding his vaft influence was at an end. Several of Mr. 
Fox's friends alfo loft their feats; and, in the two firft con- 
tefts, it was plain that the coalition could do little more than 
fpcak. Their views were difappointed in turning out the 
peace-makers and feating themfelves in their room; their 
forces melted away, and the young minifter obtained a com¬ 
plete triumph over them. He foon after brought in his fa¬ 
mous Eaft India bill; but time alone can dlfcover whether it 
be framed with wifdom, and adequate to the great purpofes 
intended, and held forth to view. 

The bufinefs of parliamentary reform appears 
A. D. 17S5. to have been taken up by Mr. Pitt as a minifter 
rial meafure, and to Wvc received from him % 
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ttcmfidcrable (bare of attention; he accordingly introduced 4 
Q>ccific plan for that purpofe, which Ke prefat^ by a hiftory 
of parliamentary reprefentation from a very remote period. 
The plan was to give ope hundred members to the popular 
iptereH of the kingdom^ and to e^^tend the right of dedion 
to above one hundred thoufand perfons, who, by the exifting 
provifions of law, were excluded from it. This acceflion to 
the popular intereft vyas to be principally obtained by the fup- 
prelfion of decayed boropghs, and the transfer of their repre- 
fentatives to the ppunties; fo that the number of the houfe 
cf commons would remain the fame. After a debate of cou- 
fiderable length it was rejedledbya majority of fsventy-four; 
the noes being 248, apd the ayes 174. 

Amongft the variety of new taxes impofed in this fellion, 
that called the (hop-tax received the ftrongeft oppofition; 
and by the perfevering applications of thofe who were parti¬ 
cularly aggrieved, its repeal was at length obtained. 

In confequence of fevere prohibitions having been laid on 
the importation of Britifli manufaftures into the Auftrian do¬ 
minions, and feveral reftridtions on their introdudtion into 
France, the minifter opened a negociation with the latter 
^cingdom, for a more liberaj commercial intercom fe between 
the two countries, and appointed Mr. Eden* envoy extraor¬ 
dinary and minifter plenipotentiary for that purpofe. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded and ratihed by both houfes of par- 
Jiament. This was a meafure of great political confequence, 
as it tended to break afunder the national prejudices, which 
had exifted for ipaiiy ages between the two countries. 

Amongft the various meafures now agitated, in 
parliament,thepjanforeftablifliingafinkingfund, A. D. iyS&. 
and employing a million annually for reducing the 
national debt, engaged their moft immediate attention. This 
million i? produced’by the yearly income of the ftate exceed¬ 
ing the permanent level of its expenditure by a fum of 
900,0001. which may be increafed to a million by means in 
po wife burthenfome to the per.ple. This meafure, which 
had the concurrence of every man, who defired the emanci¬ 
pation of the ftate from the accumulated load of debts and 
taxes, was carried into a law, which created commifToners for 
parrying the purpofes of this valuable a<£l into execution. 

We come now to a very important tranfadlion of the pre- 
fent times, the Impeachment of Mr. Warren Haftings, late 
governor general of BengtJ. The characters both of tire 
accufers and of the perfon accufed were fuch as to give dig- 
pity and intereft to the fcope of the bufmefs; Mr. Burke be- 
jng a man of the moft origiiuJ genius, of the mail cultivated. 
V EQrd Auckland. 
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^ents, and the moft uawearied application; and Mr. Haff- 
ihgSj on the other hand, a man of ftroitg imagination, of 
houndlcfs fpirit, and enterprife, and of extenfive obfeivation. 
On the 17th of February, Mr. Burke explained, in fome de¬ 
gree, the mode of proceeding he was defirous to adopt; and 
in the courle of the feflion moved for a multitude of papers to 
ground and fubftantiate his charges upon. Thcfe were at 
length produced, and Mr. Haftings heard at the bar of the 
houfe of commons in his defence. The debates which arofe 
cm the fubjcft terminated in rcfolutions, that certain of the 
charges contained matter of impeachment againft the late go¬ 
vernor general of Bengal. 

The feeble attempt of an obfeure and contemptible ma- 
nisc, of the name of Margaret Nicholfon, againft the life of 
the fovereign, in the face of day, and in the Tight of a multi¬ 
tude of fpedfators, on the 2nd of Auguft, was produ<£tive of 
no othei' efFedl than to fhew how much he was beloved by 
feis fubjefls. 1 he general exultation which prevailed after 
that event, reflected honour on the people as well as the 
king. 

' The year 1788, being the hundredth anniver- 
A. D. 17SS. fary of the glorious revolution in 1688, the 4th 
of November being the birth-day of king Wil¬ 
liam, the inftrument under Providence who completed that 
event, and the fifth of this month being the anniverfary of his 
landing, were obferved by many focieties in London, and 
ether parts of the kingdom, not only with feftivity, but with 
devotion. At Edinburgh this day was obferved as a day of 
Iblemn th.ankfgiving, as diredfed by an a£l of the General 
AfTembly of the church of Scotland palled on the 30th of May 
in this year; and by this aft all the minifters of that national 
thurch were enjoined to obferve the fame. By the publica- 
pon of this aft nearly fix months before the annual return of 
the day, that affembly had the honour to take the lead, in 
therr refolution to celebrate this glorious event; and it 
(Ought to be mentioned, to the honour of that high-fpirited 
and noble-minded people, that the principles of the revolution 
jme well luiderftcod and warmly embraced by them. 

It is not eafy to imagine or to parallel, in the hiffiory of 
piefent century, a period of more perfeft fecurity than that 
which England prefented in the autumn of 1788. The king, 
accompained by the queen, and furrounded by his family, 
after having tried the eftedts of a relaxation from public 
pufmefs, and of the medicinal waters of Cheltenham, had re- 
pirned to Windfor; not, indeed, in a ftate of vigorous health, 
by no means in any fuch declining ftate pf indilpofition 
as to excite alarm among his fubjefts,' The prince of 
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Wales, as ufual, pafled the fummer at his marine pavilion at 
Brighthelmftone; Mr. Pitt, occupied in the flinSions of his 
ftation, was detained in the viciryty of the capital; while Mr- 
Fox, whofe faculties of body and mind had been not a little 
exercifcd and exhaufted, by a toilfome attendance in Covent- 
garden, during the extreme heats of Auguft, which was 
thought requifite to fecure the eleSion of lord John Townf- 
end as member for WeftmHfej', indulged a degree of necef- 
fary repofe, and withdrew for a fhort time from the hurry of 
political life. He quitted England, and repaired to Switzer¬ 
land and Italy, as a fcene calculated to amufe and entertain, 
while it rcftored and invigorated a conftitution impaired by 
conftant exertion. The great leaders of miniftry and oppo- 
fition, having l.ud afide their political animofities, were dif- 
perfsd in peaceful inaftivity over every part of the kingdom. 
P'rom this ftate of public recreation and felicity, the nation 
was rudely and fuddenly awoke, by the reports of his majefty 
being attacked with an unexpeefted and dangerous illnefs- 
The precife nature of it was for feveral days unafeertained 
and unexplained, even to thofc v/hofe refidencc near the court 
fhould have enabled them to obtain early and authentic infor¬ 
mation. Meanwhile fame augmented the evil, and the death 
of the fovereign was believed to have either already taken 
place, or to be imminent and inevitable. 

The grief and diftraftion which were manifcfled in every 
part of the ifland, on the publication of this calamitous event, 
can be only compared with that of the Roman people, on the 
news of Germanicus being feized with mortal fyinptoms at 
Asrtioch ; as the diftrefsful fituation of the queen bore fome 
refcmblance to that of Agrippina. “ PaJJini Jtlentia ct gcrni- 
“ tus. nihil compofitum in cjlentatm:eyn\ et quanquam neqtte 

Infiguibiis lugsntium abftinerent., altius aninds mesrebanu" 
'I'ime, however, gradually divulged the truth, and changed 
the apprehenfions of the nation for the ftuation of the king. 
His diforder was underftood to have fallen upon the brain, 
and to have produced, as might be expected, a temporary pri¬ 
vation of reafon. As the caufe of this alienation of mind was 
extraneous and violent, it might be hoped that it could only 
be of Ihort duration: but the ifllie was uncertain, while the 
fufpenfron of all government, and of every function attached to 
the kingly dignity, was immediate and indifputahle. A fpecies 
of interregnum, in fatSI, took place; though unaccompanied 
by any of thofe circumftances wiiich ufually charadterize and 
accompany that unfortunate ftate. The kingdom, anxious, 
and with eyes directed towards their fovereign, betrayed no 

K '’ ptoms of confiihon, anarchy, or civil commotion. The 
minifter continued to exsrcHe, by a general fubmiflioa 
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and confent, the powet^ (Jelegated to hifti before the, king^0 
indifpofition; and the political machine, well conftru£ted ariM 
properly organised, fuftauned no derangement or injury 
whatfoever from this fhock, except thofe infeparably connedt^ 
ed with delay in the tranfa£tions or negotiations pending 
ivith foreign courts. 

Meanwhile the heir to the tnoilarchy had quitted Bright^, 
helmftone on the firft information of his father’s malady, and 
repaired to Wsndfor, whither he was followed by the duke 
of York. Phylicians Were Called in, though incffe6lually ; 
and as the nature of the diftemper and of its final termination 
opened a wide field to conjefture, change and alteration, an 
exprefs was fent to overtake Mr. Fox in whatever part of 
the continent he might be found, and to intreat that he would 
return without delay to England. 

The two houfes of parliament, in coniequence of the pre*. 
ceding prorogation, met in a few days fubfequent to thefe ex- 
tiaordinary events. The general agitation and curiofity, 
even if they had not been aided by other emotions of hope 
and fear, of ambition, and of public duty, would alone have 
produced a numerous attendance. Mr. Pitt opened the fub- 
ledl of their meeting in a very concife and pathetic manner ; 
lamented the occafion, exprcfled his hope that the caufb 
would fpeedily be removed, and, in purfuance of that ide^ ad- 
vifed an immediate adjournment of a fortnight. I'he propo- 
lition was received in deep filence by the oppofite fide of the 
houfe, and aflented to in mute acquiefcence. Their leader 
was not yet arrived, and confequently time was wanted to 
adjuft and determine on their plan of adtion under circum- 
fiances fo delicate and unprecedented. In the interval which 
took place, his majeliry was removed to the palace of Kew. 
The prince of Wales returned to Carlton Houfe; and Mr. 
Fox, impatiently expeded, after a journey which he perform¬ 
ed with incredible expedition from Bologna, in a very infirm 
and difordered ftate of health, arrived in London, and alTum- 
ed his juft pre-emiirence in the councils of his party. 

Thofe councils evinced their nature and objeft, as foon as 
the late a<yournment was at an end; and Mr, Fox generouf- 
ly, though perhaps injudicioufly, ftepping forward in the 
fonate, rather laid claim to the vacant feeptre, in the name and 
on the behalf of the heir apprrent, as belonging and devolving 
to him of right, than preferred his pretenfions with modefty 
and fubmillion at the bar of the aflembled nation. After 
many warm and interefting debates on this fubjetft, which 
were often embittered by mutual afperity and reproach, the 
diforder under which the king fullered during three months, 
whole violence appeared to bafle all medical Ikill and exertion^ 

3 gradually. 
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Ifradually, but rapidly, fubfiiled. Time confirmed the cure, 
and reftored to his Aibjedts a prince, rendered fupremely and 
peculiarly dear to them bv the recent profpedl and apprehen-> 
/ion of his lols. The vifion of a regencyfided and difippear- 
ed, as the fovereign came forward to public view, and was 
totally extinguifhed by his refumption of all the regal func¬ 
tions. The demonftrations of national joy far exceeded any 
recorded in the Engli/h annals, and ware probably more real 
and unfeigned than ever were offered on fimilar occafions. 
No efforts of defpotifm, or mandates of arbitrary power could 
have produced the illuminations which not only the capital 
but almoft every town and village throughout the kingdom, 
exhibited in teftimony of its loyalty; and thefe proofs of at¬ 
tachment were renewed, and even augmented, on the occa- 
fion of his majefty’s firft appearance in public, and his folemn 
procellion to St. Paul’s, to return thanks to 
heaven for his recorvery. Serenity and trap- April *3, 
quillity, fo long bani/hed, refumed their place, 
and foon effaced the recollection of a calamity not more aw¬ 
ful and alarming in its appearance and progrefs, than fpeedily 
and happily extinguifhed. 

The beginning of this year was diffinguifhed by a mora 
fevere froft than has happened fince that memorable one in 
1740. The river Thames was completely frozen over in 
feveral parts, infomuch that booths for recreation were ereCt- 
ed, and a variety of fports and amufenients commenced. One 
of the fottling booths had for its fign, “ Beer, wine, and fpi- 
“ rituous liquors, without a licence." A man who fold hot 
gingerbread had a board, on which was written. “ No fhop 
“ tax nor window duty.” 

An enterprife, original in its own nature, able in its con¬ 
ception, bold in its execution, and having no precedent for 
its guidance, had fbme years ago been dircCled to counties 
and to objefts almoft as much unknown to geographical as 
to commercial knowledge or experience. It demanded many 
qualities rarely and difficultly combined; a confiderable capi¬ 
tal ; minifterial approbation; faidiful and capable conduc¬ 
tors ; dextrous navigators, and above all, much time and per- 
feverance to ripen, and ultimately recompence the perfoiis en- 
gaging in fo eccentric and expenfive an expedition. This 
extraordinary union of talents and circumftances was, how¬ 
ever, found in men of no fuperior defeription among the 
mercantile inhabitants of London; and it will remain a link¬ 
ing monument to future ages, of the energy, capacity,.and 
nautical ability, which diftinguifh the prefent century and die 
Britifh nation, above the moil enlightened periods v>f any an¬ 
cient or modern people. 

The 
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Tlie north weft coaft of America, the part of the earth t# 
which this embarkation was deftined, was not only fo remote^ 
but fo undefined, that its very exiftcnce remained unknown 
or doubtful, before the difcoveries of the reign of George the 
Third. This immenfe traft of land, extending northward 
from Califormia and New Albion to the frozen lea, had been 
partly explored and faintly traced by captain Cook; but much 
remained for future enterprife and induftry to accomplifh, be¬ 
fore this difeovery could be converted to any purpofe of pub¬ 
lic utility. He had, however, afcertained the exiftence of the 
continent; and he had received from the barbarous natives, 
with whom he eftablifhed a Ipecies of barter, fome valuable 
Ipecimens of furs, in exchange for European commodities 
of a far inferior nature. 

The hope of procuring a confiderablc quantity of thefe 
rare and collly fkins, for the fale of which a very advantage¬ 
ous market prefented itfclf at Canton in China, was the lead¬ 
ing inducement to the adventurers, who engaged in the ex¬ 
pedition. But, in the purfuit of private emolument, obje< 9 :s 
of general and national confequence were necelTarily impli¬ 
cated and interwoven. Behind this coaft to the eaftward, lay 
the vaft continent of America; opening a field to commer¬ 
cial adfivity and refearch, in which the imagination itfeJf was 
loft. The difeovery of a communication through this unex¬ 
plored country, and which may ultimately conneff it, to a 
certain degree, with our fottlements in Hudfon’s Bay, appears 
from their account not to be totally viftonary, though it was 
regarded as fuch by our juftly celebrated but unfortunate 
countryman 

Animated by thefe views, and having received the moft 
affirmative marks of the protedfion of government previous 
to their departure, five fhips were fitted out from London in 
1785, and the two fucceeding years. Four of thefe vellels, 
after doubling Cape Horn, arrived fafely on the north-weft 
coaft of America. The fanguine expedtation which had 
been entertained of effe(fting a lucrative exchange of com¬ 
modities with the natives, were fully and fpeedily realized. 
Cargoes of the fineft furs, were procured, and fold to the 
Chinefe, even under great commercial difeouragements, and 
pecuniary impbfitions, at fo high a price, as amply to reim- 
burfe, and enrich the adventurers. Other attempts of a fimi- 
lar nature, were made from Bengal; and two vdTcls were 
fucceffively difpatched from the Ganges to the fame coaft in 
the year 1786. A fadfory was eftablifhed at Nootka Sound, 
a port fituated in tite fiftieth degree of northern latitude, on 
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-j 5 lie fhorc of America. Pofleffion of it was iblemnly taken in 
the name of the fovereign and crown of England; amicable 
treaties were concluded with the chie6 of the neighbouring 
diftrifts; and a trail of land was purebred from one of thertii; 
on which the new proprietors proceeded to form a fettlement» 
and to conftru<S ftorehoufes. Every thing bore the appear^* 
ance of a rifing colony, and each year opened new fources of 
commerce and advantage. 

That, upon every principle of the law of nations, upon the 
eftablifhed ufage in all fimilar cafes, and as being the firjt 
futtlerSf the Britiflj adventurers had an undoubted title to the 
place in queftion, is beyond difoute. Notwithftanding this, 
in the month of May 1789, a Spanifli fhip of war- from St, 
Bias, called the Princefla, commanded by Mr. Martinez, and 
mounting twenty guns, anchored there. The various sevo* 
cations of trade having led the greater part of the peribns im-, 
ployed at this fettlement to different parts pf the coail, the 
only Englilh trading. Ihip remaining in the Sound was the 
Iphigenia. The Princeffa was foon joined bv a Sp^iih fnew 
of fixteen guns; and, for fome time mutual civilities palTedt 
between the Spaniards and Englifh. Thefe, however, were 
at length interrupted, by an other being fent to captain Douf 
glas, the commander of the Iphigenia, to come on board of 
the Princeffa; when he vm informed by Mr. Martinez, that 
he had the Icing of Spain’s orders to feize all veffels which he 
might find upon that coaft, and that he himfelf was his pri- 
foner. In confequence of this Mr. Martinez alfo took pofief- 
fion of the Iphigenia in the name of his Catholic majefty, and 
conveyed the crew prifoners on board the Spanifh fhips, 
where they were ironed. Mr. Martinez alfo took poffeiSoi^ 
of the fettlements, hoifted the Spanifh fiag, and proceeded to 
eredl various buildings, on which he employed, together with 
his own men, fome of the crew of the Iphigenia. He after¬ 
wards permitted captain Douglas to refume the command of 
his Ihip; and on bis reprffenting, that he had been ftript of 
his merchandize, and other ftores, Mr. Martinez gave him a 
fmall fupply of ftores and provifions, for which he took bills 
pn the owners, by means of which, about a fortnight after he 
was at firft detained, he was enabled to proceed to China. 

Of thefe tranfaftionsbnly a {^tial, vague, and uncircum* 
ftantial account was known by his majefty minifters, till cap¬ 
tain h^eares prefented his memorial to Mr. Grenville, With¬ 
in one week after the afiair was communicated, the moft ac¬ 
tive and formidable preparations were made, a pofitive de¬ 
mand of preliminary fatisfa<£lion and reftitution was lent to 
Madrid, and the people of England were called upon to adopt 
the national vindication. The bulinefc, however, being com- 
Vo?.. II, •£ pro-' 
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promifed, a conven{i<^ was agreed upon between his BnUn-^ 
flic majefty and the king df Spjtin, and iigned at the Efcuriai, 
by their plenipotentaries AllCyne Fitzherbert, 
Oaober a8,1790. efquire, on the part of his Britannic majefty, 
and by count de Florida Blanca on that of his 
Catholic niajefty; which was finally ratified by the court of 
Spain, and exchanged with Mr. Fitzherbert againft his ma- 
jefty’s ratification on the 22nd of November, at the palace of 
tjie Efcurial, by his Catholic majefty^s minifter. 

By this convention, the navigation of the Pacific Ocean is, 
in cftedl, declared to be as free as that of the Atlantic. The 
right, claimed Iw Eiwland, of purfuing the fiflicry on thofe 
parts of the coaft of ^uth America, unoccupied and uncolo-r 
nized by Spain, is not only avowed, but a vaft traft of the 
Magellanic regions, on either fide of Cape Horn, comprifing 
the whole coaft below the moft fouthern fettlements already 
made by the Spaniards, is declared to be free to both countries, 
for every pmpofe of temporary accommodation: while the 
two crow'ns are equally interdiAed and reftrained from form* 
ing future permanent eftablifhments on that inhofpitable fhore. 
In return for this conceffion, England fubmits to the demand, 
of not permitting her velTels to approach within ten leagues 
of the coafts and countries aftually occupied by Spain upon 
the Pacific Ocean- The minifter followed the convention with 
the immediate produdfion of accounts refpedfing the naval and 
military armaments, and the pecuniary impofitions neceflary 
for their fpeedy liquidation. He propofed to raift, not merely 
the intereft of the debt recently incurred, but to extinguifh the 
principal itfelf, in the fpace of four years; though the expence 
of the preparations amounted to above three millions flerling. 

There were dreadful riots at Birmingham, 
A. D. 1791. about the middle of July, 1791. A public meet¬ 
ing having been announced to commemorate the 
anniverfery of the French revolution, at the hotel in Temple- 
Row, a number of perfons repaired thither for that purpofe; 
but a mob affcmhling in the evenli^, deftroyed all the win¬ 
dows of the building, derqoliihcd Dr. Prieftley’s chapel, his 
houfeat Fair Hill, and fevera! other houfes. The doftor’s 
grand philofophical apparatus, his- extenfive and valuable 
Sbrary, together with his manufcripts and furniture were al} 
committed to the flames. The riots continued five or fix 
days, during which time, the mob, being reinforced by many 
thoufands, from the neighbouring country, razed to the 
ground, and reduced to ames, a great number of fine edifices. 

The va^ing afpedf of the political horizon iq 
A- D. 1791* France caft a varying light and fliade over the 
4 neighbouring countries, ^riimj^ing or difcourag, 

ing 
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mg the friends of liberty and innovation'on the one Iiiand, an4 
thofe\f eftablifhed governments on the other. In Britain* 
in the dhrlier part of the year, a Ibciety was formed under the 
name oi Friends to the People, at the Freemafon’s Tavern ; 
and other focieties, branching from this, were united by cor- 
refpondence in different parts of the country. The march of 
duke of Brunfwick into France caft a damp on tJiefe focieties, 
and all who abetted them. His retreat, however, revived 
their Ipirits, and they were fufpeifed of promoting difturb- 
ances. 

A royal Proclamation called on all who held officers under 
government, and wiftied well to the Britifli conftitution, to 
keep order, and to carry the laws againft all riots and difor- 
ders into execution widi vigom. This tried and proved the 
principles of the Britifh nation, which, particularly in Eng¬ 
land, appeared to be on the fide of the prefent order of affairs 
in (he church, as well as in matters of government. Affo- 
ciations were every where formed in oppofition to all turbu¬ 
lence and fedition, more numerous than the focieties above- 
mentioned. The parliament, vrhich, from the apprehenfion 
of danger, was all on a fudden fummoned to meet^ before the 
ufual time, breathed the fame fpirit throughout the nation^ 
In Scotland, however, where every man, from the peer to the. 
beggar, can read, and does read every thing that falls into his 
hands, the pamphlets of Mr. Paine, and others of a Ijmilar. 
nature, made a very fenfible impreffion. 

Mr. Dundas the fecretary of ftate, being roughly handled 
on his vifit to his native country, endeavoured to recover his 
influence by bringing into parliament a bill for the effabliffi- 
ment of a militia in Scotland, and another for granting relief 
to the poor highlanders, labouring under the miferable effe(9:s 
of a rainy and backward feafon. The Alien Bill was paffed*. 
by which all foreigners, who could not give a fatisfadlory ac¬ 
count of themfcives, were obliged to leave the kingdom. In 
Ireland, tl*e Roman Catholics held a convention for the pur* 
pofe of claiming the right of eletaing and being elefted to* 
parliament. In Scotland, a kind of convention was alfo^ 
held for the purpofe of regulating eleiaions, and doing away 
fiaitious votes, which will be a confiderable diminution of thh 
ariftocratical influence in Scotland. The burgh-reformers; iij 
that country perfevered in affembliiw, petitioning, and remon- 
ftfating. In the Ejt 0 : Indies lord Cornwallis crowned a fuc- 
cefrfuj war with a happy and glorious peace. Several bills 
were paffed, and others introduced into parliament, in favour 
«t humanity j among which lord Radon’s bill for, the relief 

unfortunate, not fraudulent debtors, is moft diftinguifhed, 
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The following aofomtts have been lecel^odj with regara 
to our new iettiement in Sierra Leone; It appears t^it the 
rain began to fet in about the end of May, and that ’a con- 
fiderable degree of ficknefs and mortality had prevailed from 
time, chiefly occafioned by the infulflciency of the tem- 
plorary houfes, whidr could not be completed before the rains 
fet in. The foldiers, and the lower order of white people, 
(bffirred niOfe particulariy, partly through irregularity, and 
frid want of freih proviftons, the iailors excepted, who, by be¬ 
ing accommodated on fhipboard, were in general in good 
health. In all, about thirty-five white perfons haye died, of 
whom fourteen Were foldiers. The whole number of white 
perfons who have gone to the colony (failors included) are 
upwards of two hundred. Of the blacks from Nova Scotia 
a confiderable number have frillen fick, and many had died ; 
bnt no regular returns of the mortality among them could be 
furniflied at the time of the failing of the Sierra Leone packet. 
It was thought, however, that the number of fick was de- 
Creafod. The colony were in anxious expedation of the ar¬ 
rival of the company’s Ihip York (which was unfortunately 
A'iven back tb Plymouth by a ftorm), as many of the deaths 
appeared to be owing to the want of good accommodations 
tttJ fliore. The natives appeared to be extrem^ friendly, 
and a few had come to work for the company. The colony 
were ftill in want of freih provifions; but filb, vegetables, 
and fruit, were in tolerable {denty^ and the fettiers hm begun 
to low a variety of feeds for their own fuftenance, which 
speared to thrive very welk The company’s manager had 
Culledted a few fugar-canes, with a view of beginning a plan- 
^tion, which were thriving extremely well. 

Earl Stanhope’s experiments for navigating veffels by the 
without mails or fails, have fucceeded fo much 
'to his latisi&ftibh on a Imall fcale, that a veffel of two hundred 
tons burtheit,oli fois principle, is now building under his di- 
reOiotu Tfie eJ^rice of this veffel fs to be paid by the navy 
hterd in the firlt inffanc^ on condition that if Ibe do not 
Sdilwer, after a fair trial, Ihe &all be returned to the earl df 
and all the eXpence incurred made good by him. 
T^s is ti^oubtedly a noble experiment^ and highly honour¬ 
able to fSs lordlhip, whatever niay be' its fuccefe. If it an- 
fwer, the advantajge to the public, particularly to inlaiidna- 
viption, wtH be irnmenfe. If it foil, he will be entitled *t0 
thd praife of having beftowed much ftudy and a large fuBI tf 
money on ah objedl of hatipnal utili^. - 

In die month of I)ifeiiber, an i^nhatfoil Was tried im 
^e court of S^mg’s-rbeneb, agdiitil Mr* Sampfon i*er^ 

' - ' prinKr 
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•iiDiiter of a late montiing paper, called Tht for a libel, 
inih^^ting, tiiat the houfe of cotpmons nrasre not Ae. real re- 
prefenotives of the people, and Aat therefore the laws werf 
not enafled by their own confent. The neceHary evidence 
being adduced, lord Kenyon declared it to be a very flagiti?- 
ous nbel; and the jury brought in their verdift ggilty. In 
the London Gazette preceding this trial, a reward of lOoL. 
was offered, for the apprehending of Mr. Perry. 

Much about the fame time, a court of lieutenancy of the 
London militia Was held at Gulkiballi preLnt the lord- 
mayor, aldermen Sainibury, Croiby, Newnham, Pickett, 
Curtis, Macauly, Anderfon, fir Watldn Lewis, colonel, and 
the two Sheriffs. The court came to a determination, that 
one company fliall be conftantlykept on duty at the Artillery- 
houfe, night and day, to be ready at a moment’s notice, in 
cafe any difturbance fliould happen in the city, owing to the 
prevalence of French principles. Thcyiikewife came to a 
refolution to fwear in forty of their men as extra-conftables. 
A few days after, feveral hundreds of men were employed 
about the walls of the Tower. The ftones, which were upon 
fundry parts of Tower-hill, were colledled together, with 
quantities of earth, into old puncheons, and ufed in forming 
barricadoes. The gates were fliut at nine o’clock, two hours 
fooner than ufual. Strangers were with difficulty admitted 
in the day time, and no perfons but officers and fentinels were 
fuffered to appear upon the ramparts. 

During the fame month, came on before lord Kenyon and 
a fpecial jury, at Guildhall, the trial of Thomas Paine, fot 
writing and publifhing a certain feditious pamphlet, under the 
title of 27 >.’ Second Part of the Rights of Man. The inform'* 
ation, which was opened by Mr. Percival, ftated, that 
Thomas Paine, being a wicked, malicious, feditious, and ill* 
difpofed perfon, and difaffeffed to the king and government, 
had traduced the happy revolution effedted by the prince of 
Orange, afterwards king William III.—the acceptance of the 
crown by the faid prince and queen Mary—the convention- 
parliament, which had conferred the crown on their laid ma* 
Jellies—and the bill of rights, including the fettlement of thei 
fucceffion: that he had endeavoured to reprefent, that thefe 
were refpeaively contrary to the rights and intereft of die 
people; that our hereditary regal government was a tyrapnyi 
that our parliament was a wicked, corrupt, and unneceflary 
eftablilhment; that the king, lords, and commons tyrannized 
over the people ; and that thus he had endeavoured to infufe 
groundlcfs difeontents againft the king and parliament, as 
well as againft our coBftitution, laws, am government. 


The 
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The attorney general then rofe, and in the coirrie 
long and able ^eecl^ read fceeral pallages from the woj^ in 
fuj^rt of l|w informationi and contended that the wh^ was 
tiiroughout-f^ignant In Ae intention of the writer,And ex¬ 
tremely mil^ievous in its tendency; The publication, &c. 
being proved, Mr. Erfkine entered into a very long defence 
of the author, on the general grounds of the freedom of the 
orefe; contending, diat his client had not gone beyond the 
teninds of fair and allowable difcuilion; that the topics on 
.which he had animadverted, had been treated with ftill greater 
ibree of eXpreffion by the duke of Richmond, Mr. Pitt, fir 
George Saville, Mr. Burke, &c. illuftrating his obfervations 
by various quotations from Locke, Hume, Milton, Paley, 
and others; and deprecating the fpirit of prejudice that had 
gone forth againft his client. When he had hnilbed, the at¬ 
torney general rofe immediately to reply; but the foreman 
of the jury faid,—My lord, I am authorized by the jury here 
to inform the attorney general, that a reply is not neceflary 
for them, unlefs the attorney general, wiihes to make it, or 
your lordlhip. The attorney general iat down, and the 
jury gave in their verdift— Guilty. 


CHAP. III. 

RefieHiens on U^ar-^DomeJiic Events—Turkijh Amh^ador 
——Treaties for Subfidies—Parliamentary Reform—-Trial of 
Mr, Gerald—Lord Cornwallis is prefented with the Free¬ 
dom of the Gty — Sufpe^on of the Habeas Corpus A£i— 
Perfons committed to the Tower—Lord Macartney's reception 
at the Chintfe court. 

T here are certain calamities incident to mankind 
which, from the conftancy of their operation, pnd the 
frequency of their occurrence, feem infenfibly connected with 
the moral government of the univerie. War makes the moft 
confpicuous figure in this clafs of human ills. Every attempt 
whi^ has been made to check its progrefs or diminilh its 
horrors, has only extended its influence, or increafed its ex- 
cefles. Principles which, in their nature, infured the profp^ 
of general tranquillity, have been found in their propogation 
to terminate in the produAion of univerfal confufion; and re¬ 
ligion and liberty, the diftinguifhed gifts oi Heaven to rational 

beings, 
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.^ngs, and the primary fources of happinefs to man, have 
nlflid the inhabitiits of the earth with fbrrow, and deluged its 
foil wdth blood. The hoftilities which have agitated the dif¬ 
ferentiations in this quatter of the globe, may be at¬ 
tributed to toe ftruggles between the popilh and proteftant 
ftates for toe defence or extehfioA of their peculiar religious 
tenets; the contefts between fovereigns and fubjefts for the 
exercife of prerogative, or the eftablilhnient of liberty 5 and 
finally, the efforts of different communities to flop the pro- 
grefs of an ambitious neighbour, and prevent the deftruSioni 
of that balance of pouter on which the general fecurity is 
founded. The two former objedfs were the great caufes of 
conteft from the acCeffion of Charles the Fifth to the merno- 
rable treaty of Munfter. From thofe fourceS the bloody civil 
wars which deiblated Gerrhany and France derived their 
origin; from them we may trace the obftinate difpute be¬ 
tween Spain and Holland; the fubjugatioh of Porti^al by 
Philip the Second ; and the execution of Charles the Firft in 
England. And at that period of hiftory, as well as at the pre- 
fent era, men Were not contented with perpetrating deeds of 
open violence, but recurred to maflacres and affaffinations, to 
gratify their refentments and affuage their angry paffions. The 
inftitution of the order of the Jefujts bears no fmall analogy 
to the formation of the Jacobin club; in the charadfer of 
IVlirabeau we m^ difooVer many features of relemblance to 
that of Ignatius Loyola. Can the moft fuperficial obfcrver 
forbear from drawing a comparifon between the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew, and thofe of the 2nd of September ; or from 
affigning as diftinguifhed places in the temple of infamy to 
Marat, and Ankarftroem, as to the murderers of William of 
Orange, and Henry the Third and Fourth of trance. En- 
thufiafm, however produced, will commonly betray into ffmi- 
lar a£ts of wickednefs; thofe who are under its influence will 
only vary their means to effedluate the fame ends; the mif- 
guided dilciple of licentioufnefs, as well as the deluded votary 
of foperftition, will think he does God fervice in deftroying 
his fellow-creatures; and happy,would it be for the world if 
repeated experience would finally teach us, that vice is always 
in extremes, and that all virtue fconfiffs in moderation. 

It had been long evident, that the court of London yieWd 
the revolution in France with jealoufv, concern, and difguft j; 
although the commercial interefts of tie nation reftfained toe 
Britifh government from taking an open and a<ffive part for 
its fuppreflion. But it is not always by motives of intereft 
that nations, any more than -individuals, are guided in their 
councils, and determined in their adtions. - Sympathy ydth 
fufftning innocence, and indignation againft cru.-lty and in- 

•E4 juftice. 
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juftice, have often ^ufed individuals to maVe excrtioM^ 
favour of others that they would not have had the couEfte of 
niaking for th^felves. And there arq atrocities c^ble of 
exciting, for h iime, the general Tympathies and antipathies of 
nations. The murder of the late king of France, 
Jan.ai, 1793. the aimiable Louis XVI. and thoufands of other 
vidliiiis, ftruck the nations around, but none more 
than the generous people of England, vrith horror. Sorrow 
for the dead was mingled with apprehenfion for the fafety of 
the living. Britain, therefore, joined the confederacy againft 
France. Upon the melancholy report of his mofl: Chnftian 
majefty’s death reaching this country, the court was immedi¬ 
ately ordered into mourning. M. Chauvelin was, by an order 
of the king in council, diredled to depart this readm on or be¬ 
fore the firft of February; and a melTage was fent by his ma- 
jefty to both hbules of parliament, direcling the correfpond- 
ence between M. Chauvelin and the fecretary of ftate for 
foreign affairs, together with the order of council in confe- 
quence of the atrocious a£l lately committed at Paris, to be 
laid before them; and intimating that his majefty in the pre- 
fcnt fituation of affairs thought it indifpenfably neceflary to 
make a further augmentation to his forces by fca and land, 
for maintaining the fecurities and rights of his own dominions, 
for fupporting his allies, and for oppofing the views of 
aggrandilement and ambition on the part of France, which 
would be at all times dangerous to foe geacral interefts of 
Europe, but are peculiarly fo when connedled with the pro¬ 
pagation of principles which lead to the violation of the moft 
facred duties, and are utterly fubverfive of foe peace and order 
of all civil fociety. Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Tufeany, 
followed the example of Britain; Venice, Genoa, Geneva, 
and Hamburgh, rcfolved to remain in a ftate of neu¬ 
trality; Sweden and Denmark, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances of our court, furhilhed fupplies to the French : but 
thefe very circumftances, in all prtfoability, have bad their in- 
iluence in determining the emprefe of Ruffia to make thofe 
mighty preparations, now on foot, for action next fummer, 
and which are generally fuppoied to be deftined, collaterally, 
for the humiliation of France; though their ultimate objedt, 
if we may judge fro/n the uniform ambition of that great 
•princefs, is, in fome fhape or other, her own aggrandifement. 

As the tranfadlions of Eur^e are, from this period, fat 
. much cohnedfed with thofe of France, I ftiall.here clofe this 
fhort view of Englim hiftory 3yith an account of fome of the 
moft remarkable domeftiq occurrences. 

On the 22nd of' January a treafury board was held at 
Carlton Houfo, when the reaudlion of his royal highnefs the 
4 prince 
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of Wales’s eftablifljment took j^lace. The domellics 
diicharged are to be paid their arrears jup to laft quarter, and 
then ^^iTbe eftablifhed on a penfion of hdf their faJary during 
their dnmiflal. On the 2gth of the fame month, lord George 
Gordon was brought before the court of King’s Bench, in 
order to give f-curityfor his future good behaviour, the term 
of his imprifonment bein^ at an end} when, the two perfons, 
who had offered not being accepted, the judges remanded 
him back to Newgate} to which he was immediately con- 
dudled by the proper officers, until he can find fufficient 
fureties. 

The miniftry endeavoured to oppofe the introduftion of 
French principles by means of an a£l for reftraining allin- 
tercourfe with them, called, an aft for the prevention of 
traiterous correfpondence} and of.a ftrift profecution of 
every thing that tended to fedition. Lloyd, the attorney, who 
advertifed the Fleet Prifon to let, “ in the firft yeai- of En- 
glifh liberty,” enjoyed an hour of notoriety in the pillory op- 
pofite to the Royal Exchange. During the firft quarter of an 
hour the engine was fo loofely placed, that h^ fimply leaned 
through it at his comparative eafe; an alteration however 
was made by order of the flieriff, that it fhould be fhut clofe. 
The concourfe of people was very great; and by the alfift- 
ance of about two hundred conftables, good order was pre- 
ferved during the whole time.—One Carter, who was in- 
difted and found guilty of having unlawfully publiflied a 
fcandalous and feditious libel, entitled “ An Addrefs from the 
London Correfponding Society to the other Societies in 
Great Britain, united for the purpofe of obtaining a reform 
in parliament.” The addrefs was an anfvver to that of Mr. 
Reeves’s AfTociation} and Carter was fentenced to fix months 
imprifonment for having pafted up the addrefs at the corner 
of St. Giles. The next example was Daniel Crichton for 
uttering treafonable words againft the king. He w’as proved 
to have faid, when looking at the Regalia in the Tower of 
London th^ he would have no king here, they had no kiug 
in Scotland. He had come up the night before from Scot¬ 
land to be bound as an apprentice to a tallow chandler; ho¬ 
nourable teftimony was made in court by a refpeftable clergy¬ 
man of his general good charafter, aiid he himfelf exprefled 
the moft fincere compunftion for having in an unguarded 
moment of intoxication uttered words which in his full re- 
fleftion he would not ever have fpoken. He was fentenced 
however to three months imprifonment. 

On the 12th of February, being the laft day of Term, the 
folicitor general prayed the judgment of the court of 
King's Bench upon the Rev. Bachard Burgh, James Davis, 

J. Cum- 
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Cummins, Thomas Townly M*Can,and John Bourne, 
had been tried and conviAed for a confpiracy to eftedi j^ir 
own, and the efcape of die other prifoners legally TOnfine'd 
for debt, and for that jjurpofe fetting fire, to, and attj^pting 
to deftroy the walls or the King’s Bench Prifon; when they 
v/cre feverallv fcntenced to three years imprifonmeiit, at the 
expiration of which they are to find fecurity for their good 
behaviour for three years: Burgh in two hundred pounds, 
and two fu reties in one hundred poimds each; and the other 
prifoners in one hundred pounds each, and two fureties in 
fifty pounds each.—On the 25th at half paft fix, the three 
battalions of guards deftined for foreign fervice were drawn 
up on> rhe parade before the Horfe guards. At feven the 
king, attended by the prince of Wales, the duke of York, 
and feveral general and other officers, came down the Mall 
from Buckingham Houfe. His majefty was mounted upon a 
beautiful v/hitc charger, and wore a general’s uniform. After 
his majefty had been about half an hour on the parade, the 
battalions paiTcd him by companies, moving to flow time, 
the officers fainting as they pafted. They then went off by 
Storey^s-gate, and took the road to Greenwich. When the 
whole had paffed, his majefty, with his fuite, fell in the rear 
of the batt^ions, and accompanied them to the place of their 
embarkation. The march was honoured with the prefence 
of the queen and the three eldeft princeffes. The duke of 
Clarence, in a coach and fix, likewife accompanied the march 
of the battalions. The embarkation took place immediately 
on their arrival at Greenwich." On the nth of March, be¬ 
tween feven and eight o’clock, a detachment of the Guards, 
commanded by Col. St. Leger, marched from the parade, in 
St. James’s Park, to the Tower wharf, where they embarked, 
accompanied with Brook Watfon, efq. commiffary general for 
Holland. The privates are all artificers of abilityj the non- 
commiffioned have moft of them been upon recruiting parties, 
and are picked men, returned fince the departure of his royal 
hjghnefs the duke of York. This detachment corripletes the 
number of Guards originally ordered for fervice in Holland. 

Much about the fame time, his majefty’s attorney gene¬ 
ral dire<^^d an attachment to be laid on a fum of money lying 
in the Bank, to the amount of ioo,oool. fterling, in the 
name of Meffrs Bourdieu and Chollet, agents for the French 
Reroblic. 

On the ninth of April, the following difagreeable Informa¬ 
tion, was received at die fecretaiy of ftates office, from 
Nootka Sound. Mr. Hergeft,, a lieutenant-in the Britifli 
Navy, accompanied by Mr. Gooch, the aftronomer, went on 
iliore among the natives (who are deferibed by Mr. Mears 

as 
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a^a Very quiet Inoffenfive people), and from that dcfcription 
having a confidence in them, they •went unarmed j the 
favagcf, however, had no fooner got them in their polTeffidn, 
than tlvey fell upon them, and moll inhumanly murdered 
them. An armed party were fent from the fliip *, but too 
late to be of any fervice, as the two unfortunate gentlemen 
were already murdered, and the horrid favages were prepar¬ 
ing to broil and eat them. 

On the 13th of May Robert Mackreth, efq. M. P. was 
brought into the court of King’s Bench, purfuant to order, to 
receive judgment for giving a challenge to fir John Scott, 
his majefty’s then folicitor general. After reprobating in 
general terms the practice of duelling, and animadverting on 
the circumftances of this caufe, the court lentenced Mr. 
Mackreth to be fined in the fum of lool. and to be imprilbn- 
ed for the fpace of fix weeks in the King’s Bench Prilbn. 

On the 27th of the fame month came on before lord 
Kenyon and a fpecial jury, in the court of King’s Bench, 
the trial of Mr. Froft, the attorney, -for feditious words 
fpoken at the Percy colfee-houfe. The attorney general 
addrelTed the court on the part of the profecution; he then 
called Meflrs. Tate, Savilliac, Yateman, and Bullock, as evi¬ 
dence for the crown. Mr. Erfkine addrefled the jury in a 
fpeech of great eloquence, on the part of the defendant. The 
jury retired for about an hour and a half, and brought in 
their verdi<£l—Guilty. The indictment againft Mr. Froft 
ftated, that he, on the 6th of November laft, at the Percy 
coffee-houle, Rathbone Place, made ufe of thefe feditious 
words : “lam for Equality; I fee no reafon why one man 
“ Ihould be greater “than another; I would have no kii^; 
“ and the conftitiition of this country is a bad one.” C 5 n 
the 19th of June, judge Afhurft pronounced the fentence 
of the court againft IvS. Froft. After commenting on the 
heinoufnefs of his offence he fentenced the defendant to be 
imprifoned in Newgate for the fpace of fix months, and 
within that time to ftand in and upon the pillory at Charing 
Crofs, between the hours of twelve and two; and after the 
expiration of that time, to enter into fecurity for five years, 
himfelf in 500I. and two fureties in 250I. each. Lord Ken¬ 
yon ordered the defendant to be ftruck off the Roll. 

The fettlement at New South Wales, it would appear, is 
in a very flourilhing ftate. Governor Philips has brought 
home with him very minute and particular accounts of the 
adtual fituation of the colony. By thefe we are informed, 
that the fettlers were making very confiderable progrefs in 
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the cultivation of their land, and in rearing of live itodci 
Every fettler had at* leaft one breeding fow, with' Iheepj 
goats, and Other cattle. The pafturage is uncommonjy fine* 
and in great plenty; and fuch progrefs had been made in 
clearing and cultivating the government lands, that nearly 
two thoufand acres were in corn when the governor left the 
fettlement, with every appearance of a luxuriant crop. The 
celebrated Barrington is likely to become a man of fome 
cOnfequence at laft. His natural talents entitle him -to a 
more refpeftable diftindlion than that which he enjoyed, and 
we hope he has tafted enough of the bad efiedls of vicious 
courfes to abandon them entirely. Major Grofe command¬ 
ant of the New South Wales corps, and lieutenant governor 
of the fettlement, commands at New South Wales, in the 
abfence of governor Philips. Captain Nepean is fecond in 
command. Governor Philips tells many curious ftories of 
his majefty’s fubjedls in Botany Bay. Barrington is high- 
conftable of the fettlement, and adminifters juftice with a 
nloft impartial hand. There is no feverity that will operate 
to the prevention of the natives ftealing one another’s cab¬ 
bages. (Sne of the convidls has built a comfortable houfe, 
and has cultivated his Chare of ground to great advantage. 
His time is expired, but he refufes to return to England, 
and actually gives his Chafe of the government provifion to 
his neighbours, as he is able to live with his family on his 
form. 

During the month of July, died at Hopetown-hall, near 
Edinburgh, a man of the name of Robertfon, at the fiitprifing 
age of 137. This modern patriarch had always lived in the 
family of the lords of that place, whom he ferved in the qua¬ 
lity of illfpedtor of the lead works, four complete genera¬ 
tions, befides the time elapfed fince the birth of the prefent 
pofleffor. The funeral was celebrated with a decency that 
does honour to his noble patron, who immediately befpoke 
an elegant monument, with an iiifcription expreflive or the 
aeal and fidelity of an old and worthy fervant, for the Cpace 
of j I o years. 

On the 3;oth of Auguft, came on the trial of Mr. Thomas 
Mair, youngejr, of Hunterfliill, before the High Court of 
Jufticiary, Edinburgh. He was accufed of exciting, at dif¬ 
ferent meetings, denominated Societies for Refortn^ by means 
of fu’ditious fi>eeches and harangues, a fpirit of difloyalty and 
^if^fTetEdion to the king and the eftabliihcd government—of 
advifing and exhorting perfons to purchafe and perufe Cediti- 
■ou^ publications and writings*, calculated to promote a fpirit 
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of difloyalty and difaffeflion among his majefty’s fubje£ls-T- 
of diftribiiting or circulating a fjditious writing or publica-r 
tion of the tendency aforefaiJ, or caufmg to diftrihuts or cir¬ 
culate luclr feditious writing or publication—of producing 
and reading aloud, in a public meeting or convocation of 
perfons, a Sditious and inflammatory writing, entitled « An 
Addrefs from the Society of United Irifhmcn in Dublin to 
the delegates for promoting a Reform in Scotland,” tending 
to produce in the minds of the people a fpirit of infurrec- 
tion, and of oppofition to the ellabliflied government; 
and publicly approving of, and recommending, in the fiid 
meeting, this fedltious, inflammatory writing.—^To thefe' 
charges Mr. Muir pleaded ^ot Guilty. He fiid he had 
nothing to obferve on the relevancy; he would truft himfelf 
to the jury. He had given in, when Lift before the court, 
a written defence, in which he declared the libel to be falfe, and 
that he would prove that he had all along fupported the con~ 
Jiitution. Being afked if he had any other defence, he faid he 
refted upon his own written defence. He had uniformly ad- 
vifed the people to purfue legal and conftitutional meaftires, 
as well as to read all books written upon the great national 
queftion of reform.—rThe jury bcin^ named, Mr. Muir ob^ 
jeSled to every one of them.' He fiid, that as the gentlemen, 
however refpedbable, were all fubferibers of the Goldfmith’s 
Hall Aflbeiation, and had offered a reward for difeovering 
thofe who circulated what they deemed feditious writings, 
they had already prejudged him, and were therefore impropef 
perfons to pafs upon his aflize.— i'he folicitor general, in 
reply, faid their lordftiips were equally precluded, as both 
they, and every friend to the conftitution, had condemned the 
writings of Paine.—After examining many witneffes in be¬ 
half of the profecution, and others on the part of the defend¬ 
ant, the lord juftice Clerk fummed up the evidence, and com¬ 
mented with much ftrength of language on the different 
parts of it, but left it to the jury to draw their own conclu- 
fions; who finding him guilty of the crimes charged, the 
court fentenced him to be tranfported beyond the feas (to 
liich place as his majefty, with the advice of liis privy coun¬ 
cil, fhiil judge proper) for the fpace of fourteen years.—Mr. 
Muir obferved, that though fome in the court might think 
ffie fentcnce too lenient, and others too fevere, yet had he 
been carried from the bar to the fcaffold, he would have met 
his fate with equal coolnefs, fo. convinced was he of the juft¬ 
ice of his conduct. 

At PerA too, Ac Rev. Fifche Palmer was found guilty of 
writing a feditious band bill ; and his fentcnce was feVen 
years tranfportation, 
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On the 13th of Sqjtember, at night, prince Atlolphus ar¬ 
rived incog, at the Hanoverian Office, Bury-ftreet, from the 
BritiCi Camp before Dunkirk. His royal highnefs flept at 
Mr. Beft’s, in Thatched-court, and next morning fet off to 
fee his royal parents at Kew palace. He came up with his 
helmet on, through which he was cut. One of his eyes was 
hurt by a blow which he received in the engagement. His 
coat allb bore the marks of the fabre. 

On the agrd of 0 < 9 :ober the peace of Birmingham was 
again difturbed, as follows :—Mr. Barrs, linen-draper, one of 
the conftables, called on a perfon named Wood, who keeps 
a little huckfter’s fhop in Lichfield-fteet, for payment of the 
quota he had been afi’effed towards the rate for-reimburfing 
the fufferers by the riots in 1791. He pleaded his poverty, 
but, on the conftable telling him he knew he was able to 
pay, and that if he perfiftedin his refufal, he muftdiftrain his 
■ goods; Wood fwore an horrible oath, that if he touched a 
ftick of his property, he would murder him, drawing at the 
fame time a long carving knife. The conftable, alarmed for 
his fafety, prudently retired for further fuccour. In the mean 
time. Wood, to inflame and exafperate a large mob, which 
had now affembled about his door, reprefented the rate as a 
grievous impofition, and the conftable as exceffively cruel 
and arbitrary in colledting it. The incenfed mob, after pa¬ 
rading the ftreet with fhouts and hazzas, proceeded to Mr. 
Barr’s houfe, in Temple-row, where they began to throw 
sftones, Ac. at the doors and windows, the latter of which 
they totally demoliftied. An order was fent to the barracks 
for tlie troops, on whofe arrival the mob took (helter in the 
churcb-yard adjaceut, from whence, with ftones and other 
things, they infulted and greatly annoyed the troops. The 
church-yard gates being thrown open, the military rode in 
amongft the mob; and though the horfes were much incom¬ 
moded, and foinc a good deal injured by the tomb ftones, 
they difperfed the mob about four o’clock in the morning, 
many of whom, in the affray, v/cre dangcroufly wounded; 
one was killed, and about thirty taken into cuftody, and 
lodged in the dungeon. Next morning an exp'refs was dif- 
patched' to Wolverhampton for two troops of dragoons 
quartered there. They arrived very opportunely about feven 
in the evening, juft as the mob were proceeding to the 
dungeon to enlarge their confederates. T he prifon vras af- 
failed with great fury, with large ftones, brickbats, &c. but 
the keeper and his afliftants w'ithitr made a vigorous defence, 
by .firing on the mob, one of whom was killed, and feveraj 
dangeroufly wounded. A party of the military, however, ar- 
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giving, the mob took to flight immediately, and the town 
was again reftored to peace and fecuritf. 

It is much to be regretted, that fo bad a fpirit, for lome 
time paft, has difplayed itfelf at Birmingham. Their keen 
and Idling anim'ofi’ties may do their town and common in- ' 
tereft an irreparable injury. The papifts of France were fo 
blinded by bigotry, that they did not fce that the proteftants, 
whom, by repealing the edift of Nantes, they drove from the 
country, would. carry their manufadlures with them; but 
this has long fihce been realifed j and it ftiould ferve for a 
Jefibn to every country under heaven. It is “ devoutly to 
be wilhed” that all commercial men would remember, that 
it is their interell to preferv^e harmony and peace ; and that 
quarrels only injure their common concerns. They may 
feel pleafure at feeing a rival go away; but befides the con- 
liderations already adduced, it would be ufeful for them to 
refledl for a moment, that the man who Icat es England, and 
carries with him his fortune and his fkill, takes away neither 
the taxes nor the poor ; and that thofe who remain behind 
mull pay the one and maintain the other. 

T he melancholy intelligence refpefling the plague, wliich 
raged in Philadelphia, was confirmed by olficial notice, fig.ned 
by governor Clinton. By a private letter there was informa¬ 
tion, tliat Philadelphia was nearly depopulated. Uptvards of 
five thoufand of the inhabitants had fled from thence, to 
avoid the plague, which raged with fuch violence,, fubfequent 
to the 27th of laft September, that upwards of four hundred 
perfons died in the courfe of three days. All bufinefs had fub- 
flded when the laft accounts left Philadelphia. 

On the 27th of November the Rev. William Winterbot- 
ton, found guilty of preaching two feditious f;rmons, was fen- 
tenced for the firft offence to pay a fine of lool. to the king, 
and to be imprifoned in the New Prifon in Clerkenwell, in 
the county of Middlefex, for the tei'm of two years ■, for the 
fecond offence to pay a fine of lOol. to the king, and to be 
imprifoned in the New Prifon in Clerkenwell for the term of 
two years, to be computed after the expiration of the fu ll im- 
prifonment; and at the end of his imprifonment to give fe- 
curity for his good behaviour for the term of five years, hin:- 
felf in 500I. and two fureties in 250I. each. 

In addition to the other calamities inflifted on mankind, 
at this awful period, a peftilential fever, which is faid firft to 
have appeared at Bulam in Africa, and to have been from 
thence tranfmitted to the French Weft Indies, made the 
greateft havoc at Philadelphia, Upwards of five tlioufandof 
the inhabitants fled from thence to avoid the plague, v/hich 
raged with fuch violence fubfj<|ucnt to the 27 th of laft Sep- 
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tcmber, that upwards of five hundred perfons died in tha , 
courfe of three days, tin the month of November, however, 
its violence was much abated ; and by the cold of winter it 
may probably be entirely deftroyed. 

The arrival of a Turkifli ambaflador at our court, in the 
month of December, natur^ly excited public curiofity and 
attention. The political pride, or religious prejudices, of the 
Ottoman Porte, have hitherto prevented it from keeping up 
a regular intercourfe of this nature with the other European 
ftates ; but the crefeent of Mahomet has now been long on 
the wane, and the care we took to hinder its total extinction, 
may have humbled the arrogance, and awakened the grati¬ 
tude, of the Grand Signior, Some important commercial 
regulations, it is hoped, may be the efFe£t of this embalTy; and 
thus a new inftance will be furniflied of the beneficial influx 
ence of trade in humanizing mankind, 

During this year, the militia were called out; fortifications 
were ftrengthened; and the apprehenfions of danger increafed 
preparations for fafety. Thus political warmth, by 
ftrengthening the hands of miniftry for the prefent, ha^s left 
an example that may pally the hands of future adminiftrations, 
and even fhake the foundation of the Britilh government. 

The enormities committed by the French, who threatened 
tofpread democritical licentioufnefs all around them, continu¬ 
ed in Britain a Ipirit of hoftile indignation and refiftance. As 
the leafon advanced, and the winter approached, a benevolent 
projefl was fet on foot, intended, as has been fuppofed, to 
found the fenfe of the nation on the fubjedl of the war, and, 
by an artful addrefs to the generofity of the pec^le, to lead 
them into a notion that they were its genuine authors and 
patrons. A fubfeription was opened by fome agents of the mir 
niftry, for warm clothing to the Britilh troops ferving on the 
continent. Some called this elemofynary manoeurve, low 
cunning, and even, to a certain degree, unconftitutional, as no 
armed force ought to be maintained without the exprefs con., 
lent of parliament; and as it was the duty of government to 

f provide all things neceflary for the public fervice at the pub¬ 
ic expence, and railed by equitable impofts. Others con- 
lldered it as an homage to the nation of the lame kind with 
that paid by the emperor, and the king of Spain, to their fub- 
jedts, when, inftead of impofing taxes, they gracioully ac¬ 
cepted benevolences or voluntary contributions. 

A great failure happened in many of our great mercantile 
and manufadluring houfes-; as appeared, at firft fight, on ac¬ 
count of the war, which cut off our intercourfe with our 
neareft and greateft cuftomer; but, as others more paradoxir 
cally affirmed, through the very extenjipn of prade and mer¬ 
cantile 
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«;^ntlle adventure. Whatever was the caufe of this failure, 
adminiftration, venr properly, endeavoifred to obviate its 
worft efFe<Sts by dHtributing, in the way of loan on pledges, 
or depolits of goods, fix millions fterling. This plan had 
the double effeit of preventing much of that calamity which 
muft otherwife have enfued, and of conciliating the attach¬ 
ment of numbers to the prefent government. 

T.'he following treaties for fubfidies, were entered into, 
during this year between Great Britain and other countries. 
The landgrave of Hefle Caflel, engages to keep in readi- 
nefs for fervice, for the fpace of three years, twelve 
thoufand men. By a treaty with the landgrave of Heffe 
Darmftadt, a corps of three thoufand troops of that country 
is taken into the Britifli pay. By a treaty with the mar¬ 
grave of Baden, a corps of troops including feven hundred and 
fifty-four men, is likewife taken into the Britiih fervice. 
The treaty with the king of Sardinia, grants to his Sardinian 
majefty the fum of 200,oool. fterling annually, during the 
whole courfe of the war. The treaty with the king of the 
two Sicilies covenants, that his Sicilian majefty “ {hall unite 
to the forces of his Britannic majefty, in order that he may 
employ them in the Mediterranean, either conjuncftly or in 
concert with his own military and naval forces, a body of 
fix thoufand land troops, as well as four {hips of the line, 
four frigates, and four {hips of war.” The fubfiftence and 
forage of the faid corps are to be fupplied by this country, as 
foon as it {hall have quitted'the dominions of his Sicilian 
majefty. His Britannic majefty engages to “ keep a refpe<El- 
able fleet of {hips of the line in the hlediterranean, as long 
as the danger of the Two Sicilies and the operations which 
they {hall undertake againft the common enemy {hall require: 
and his faid majefty engages to take fuch arrangements as 
{hall be moft proper for maintaining, either by his own 
forces, or in concert with the other maritime powers engaged 
in this war, a decided fuperiority in that lea, and to provide, 
by this means, for the fecurity of his Sicilian majefty’s do¬ 
minions.” 

During thi% year alfo, after many petitions had been pre- 
fented to the. houfe of commons from various parts of the 
country, prying for a reform in the parliamentary reprefent- 
ation, Mr. Grey brought forward a petition from the Friends 
of the People., containing an ample detail of the mifehiefs 
which had originated from the corruptions of the legiflative 
body, the baneful efFeius of minifterial influence, and of the 
interpofition of the peerage; and pledging themfelves to 
prove, by the moft irrefragable teftimony, the truth of every 
alTertion contained in the body of this memorial, The part 
V Oh. IL *F w'hich 
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which Mr. Pitt was called upon to a£l:, on the prcfcnt 6cca«- 
fion, was of a difficfilt nature. Stigmatifed by his- antagoitifts 
as a determiried apoftate, fufpefted by many of h.S friends oi 
ficklencfs and irrefolution, he was bound either to renounce 
the error in which he had perfifted fo long, or demonftrate 
that the evils likely to enfue from a reform of reprefentation 
were of greater magnitude than any which could be expefted 
from the continuance of the prefent eftablilhed mode of elec¬ 
tion. Without deviating, however, from the principles he 
had originally adopted, he difplayed the irnpropriety of carry¬ 
ing them into execution at the prefent crifis ; and though he 
did not pretend to queftion the expediency of fbme reform¬ 
ation, yet he fhewed the neceflity of granting with caution, 
and denying with refolution. 

In whatever afpedt this complicated queftion is viewed, 
the neceflity of circumfpediion will become more apparent. If 
arbitrary power is to be fhunned on the one hand, licentiouf- 
nefs and anajchy muft be avoided on the other; and in en¬ 
deavouring to remove the ill effeefts of an inadequate repre- 
fentation, we ought to be careful to avoid the inftitution of a 
reprefentative body without refpedlability, fuperintended by an 
executive power deftitute of any controling influence. The 
perpetual attempts which have been made to poftpone a par¬ 
liamentary reform furnifti the ftrongeft evidence of its necef- 
iity, and afford the happieft omens of the beneficial confe- 
quences with which it would be attended. W^hilc the mem¬ 
bers of every adminiJlrniUn which has been formed fince the 
revolution, have watched every opportunity to extend the 
power of the crown, they have feized with equal ardour 
every occafion which offered for diminifliing the authority of 
the people. And if, in confcquencc of the fuccefs of their 
machinations, meafures have been carried into eftedt under 
the fandtion of the Houfe of Commons, contrary to the in- 
terefts, and adverfe to the wifhes, of the nation, it muft in-, 
evitably follow, that that body can no longer be deemed the 
organ by which the general will is convoyed; and inftcad of 
being regarded as the unbiafled diredtors of fovereign autho¬ 
rity, muft be confidered as the paflive tools of minifterial 
defpotifm. So perfe<aiy well peifuaded are the enemies of 
reform of this dilemma, that, without endeavouring to give it 
an anfwcr, they have conftantly aimed at evading the queftion 
by pleading the impropiicty of entering upon the difculfion, 
or boldly attempting to cut the knot which they cannot un- 
loofe, by denying the principles on which the enquiry is 
founded, though congenial to every maxim of Britifh jurif- 
prudence, and every enadlment of Britifh Icgiflation. But 
tljpygh the latter of thds objedlious might have come from 
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the mouth of Walpole, yet the fuperior fenfe of the nati-ju 
wouhiuiaw turn with difilain from the repetition, and the lii- 
perior viS^e, or more confummate modefty of the prefent 
adminiftration has taught them to rejedt it with equal con¬ 
tempt. But this conceffion is attended with no beneficial 
influence ; it only fin nilhes the means of a more plauftble 
deception, by flattering the people with.the profpodt of ac¬ 
quiring privileges which can never be reduced into poflaflioti, 
or cnjov'cd in pracStice. 'I'he enjoyment of rights which are 
founded on the immutable principles of truth, are ftill made 
to depend on the fluctuating pr.'judices and contracted views 
of intcrefted individuals ; but imprifoned violctice will at lalt 
have vent, atid, unlefs its fury is diverted, muft burft in 
thunder on the head of the opprefl'or. In anfwer to all thefe 
arguments in favour of a reform, it may, however, be urged, 
that its advocates conftantly refer to an ideal era of perfection 
to which the conftitution never attained, and which never 
exifted but in the conceptions of thefe priueCtors. They 
complain of the inifehitfs which the prefent l^em producer, 
but have they duly confidered whether thefe inconvsniencics 
are not rather to be afciibed to the neceiUry imperfeCtion of 
every human inftitution, than to the corrujjtion of minifters, 
or the prerogatives of the crown? Can thev [jioducc anv 
form of political inftitution which can b’ experimentally 
fhewn to have produced fj much good, with fo fnall a por¬ 
tion of evil, as the conftitution at prefent eftablifhed?—I'he 
neceffity of a reform is generally allowed; and in order to 
juftify a claim of relief, the nature of the grievance ought to 
be diftinCtly propofed, and the remedy to be applied fpecifi- 
cally ftated. 

On the i gth of January, Mr. Margarot, ac- 
cufed of different feditious praCIices, was tried A. D. 1794. 
before the High Court of Jufticiary, at Edin¬ 
burgh. After a long trial, the jury found him guilty, and- 
he was fentenced to fourteen years tranfportation beyond 
the feas. Before he went to be tried, a great crowd affembled 
at his lodgings in Leith-ftreet about ten o’clock, and he was 
conducted with a wreath or arch held over him, with inferip- 
tions of Reaforiy Liberty, Parliamentary Reform, and the like. 
About the middle of the North Bridge, however, the caval¬ 
cade was met by the lord provoft, ftieriff, conftabies, peace- 
pflicers, &c. and immediately difperfed. The arch was de- 
moliftied, and its fupporters were taken into cuftody. A 
preffgang attended to affift the peace officers. Mr. Margarot 
then walked to the court, efcorted by the lord provoft and 
-fiieriffs, and no difturbance enfued. 

a Op 
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On the 9th of February^ the arrival of the Swallow Packef 
at Torbav, with the m6ft noble marquis Cornwallis gntl^art 
of his fuite, was announced at the India Houfe, Tltfe Swal¬ 
low left Madras the loth of Odlober, when all the prefiden- 
cies and pofleffions of the company were in an unexampled 
ftate of profperity; five lacks of ragodas had been fent to 
Bengal from Madras, and there were ftill five lacks remain¬ 
ing in the tr'eafury of Fort St. George. Tippoo Saib had 
made all his payments. 

On the loth of March, came on, before the High Court 
of Jufticiary, the trial of Jofeph Gerald, efquire, late of 
Bloomfbury fquare, London. The acculation, at the inftance 
of the lord advocate of Scotland, charged him with being a 
member of a feditious affociation, called “ The Britijh Con¬ 
vention,” which met at Edinburgh in November and Decem¬ 
ber laft; and that on the 21ft and 28th of November he 
made addreffes of a {editions nature to the members of the 
faid convention. The indidlment alfo charged Mr. Gerald 
v/lth Bein? prefent in the convention, when the magiftrates 
and flieriit went to difperfe the members. The libel was re- 
ftridfed to an arbitrary punifhment. When the court met>. 
before the libel was read over, Mr. Gerald objedfed to the 
lord juftice Clerk fitting on the bench. Upon this his lord- 
fhip rofe, and lord Henderland took the chair. Mr. Gerald 
then prefented a written minute, containing the fpecific ob- 
jedlions to his lordfhip’s fitting on the bench, and the fads 
which he offered to prove in fupport of thefe oNedrionS, 
'I'hey were, that his lordlhip had prejudged his caufe; inaf- 
much as, Ibme time fince,when in the houfc of Mr. Rochead 
of Inverleith, he faid, “ What would they think of fending 
“ Margarot to.Botany Bay, and giving him a whipping alfo?” 
He delired that this minute might be entered in the records 
of the court.—Their lordihips, in general, were of opinion, 
that the objedlion was not well founded, far the words alluded 
to were merely part of a converfation at table; and could 
any man fuppofe, that {ijch language could have any influence 
upon a judicial procedure ? Would it be proper to give force 
to fuch a charge, founded on a few loofe words, and not at 
all connedled wiA the bufinefs of the writ, nor delivered in 
the capacity of a judge ? If fuch objedtions were to be tole¬ 
rated, they might be attended with the moft dangerous con- 
fequences. It was throwing an indignity upon the court, 
and was intended as a foul afperfoa upon the charadfer of 
that refpedlable and learned judge, who was vice prefident 
of the court, and who added honour to the bench. Suppofe 
tiwt fuch words really had beejj. fpokeo, how" could they tend 
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to prejudice the caufe of Mr. Geraldj. when it remained with 
try him ? One of their lorcuhips remarked, that the 
charge a^inft the defendant, if true, was highly aggravated 
hy the ill-founded charge he had now made upon that re- 
fpedlable judge; and, if a verdidt were found againft him by 
the jury, he would not fay but he might confider fourteen years 
tranfportation as too fmall a punifhment to be inflidled. In 
the cafe of Mr. Margarot, he hefitated much whether four¬ 
teen years ought to be the punifhment, or whether one more 
fevere fhould be impofed; for, he confidered the pondudl of 
that perfon, in the courfe of his trial, as highly reprehenfible. 
7 'he accufation which the defendant now made might origi¬ 
nate in malice. Their lordfliips refumed the coniideration 
of the objedlion, and were of opinion that it was irrelevant, 
and ought to be rejedled. Upon this the lord chief juftic^ 
Clerk was called to the chair. The indidtrnent was then 
read over, to which the defendant pleaded Not Guilty. Mr. 
Gillies then addrclTed the court in defence of Mr. Gerald, 
^f'he pleadings on both Tides continued till eleven o’clock at 
night, v/hea the jury withdrew, and brought in a verdidt 
next morning at eleven o’clock, unanirnoully finding the Fun¬ 
nel Guilty., v/hen the lords paffed fentence of banilhment be¬ 
yond the Teas for the fpace of fourteen years *. 

On the 5th of April, lord Cornwallis was prefented with 
the freedom of the city of London, which the court of mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, had unanimoufly voted to his 
lordfhip, on, the happy conclufion of the late war in India. 
After the ufual oath was adminiftered at the Manflon Houfe, 
Mr. Chamberlain Wilkes addreffed the noble marquis on his 
meritorious condudl in the Eaft. A very magnificent enter¬ 
tainment was provided by the lord mayor, d'he tables were 
decorated with a number of emblematical ornaments. From 
triumphal arches, warlike trophies, and different figures were 
fufpended. At the principal table w^ere two hiftorical pic¬ 
tures in variegated fanding, of the delivery of the hoftages 
from the Sultan to marquis Cornwallis, and in the key ftone 
of an ornamental and very elegant arch, the arras of his lord¬ 
fhip united with the arms and fupporters of I/ondon. The 
front of the Manfion HouL was illuminated in a fuperior 
ffyle; and on the centre, between the two columns, was in- 

* Mr. Gerald was born in the Weft Indies, where he inherited confi- 
dcrable property. His firft refidence in this country was under the roof 
ol Dr. Parr, with whom he remained for a number of years. W'hen he 
left the care of his learned inftruiftor, he returned to the Well Jiuliis, 
where he married, and where his wife now rcfides. By this iads he had 
two children, who are now alive, and at fchnel in this counuy. Mr. 
Gerald is at tiUs time no more than thirty-fuur years of aijc. 

*F 3 troduCcj 
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troduced a very large and exquifitely well painted tranfpa- 
rencvi of the delivering the two fons of the Sulta^J?T«'«*v- 
ambail'ador to the noble marquis Cornwallis^ yrijm fevcral 
figures as large as life, executed by Mr. Singleton, under the 
direction of Mr. Powell. 

On the 2nd of May, Mr. Stone, a coal-merchant, of 
Rutland-ftreet, 'rhames-ftrect, was taken up on a charge of 
high treafon; and, after various examinations was committed 
to Newgate for trial. 

On the 12th of May, the following mellage from his ma- 
jefty was prefent' d to the houfe of commons. “ His ma- 
jefty having received information that the feditious pradticcs 
which have been fomc time carried on by certain focieties in 
London, in correfpondence with focieties in different parts 
of the country, have lately been purfued with iiicr<-afed aiSli- 
vity and boldnefs, and have been avowedly diredted to the 
obje(£i: of afl'embling a'"pretended general convention of the 
people, in contempt and defiance of the authority of parlia¬ 
ment, and on principles fubverfive of the cxiffing laws and 
conftitution, and dircdtly tending to the introdudfion of that 
fyllem of anarchy and confufion which has fatally prevailed 
in France, has given diredfions for ftizing the books and pa¬ 
pers of the faid focieties in London, which have been feized 
accordingly; and thefe books and papers appearing to contain 
mutter of the gre.'»<-efl: importance to the public intereft, his 
majefly has given orders for laying them before the houfe of 
Commons ; and his majefty recommends it to the houfe to 
confider the fame, and to take fuch meafures thereupon as 
may appear .to be necefl’ary for effedl ually guarding againfl: 
the further profecution of thefe dangerous defigits, and for 
preferving to his majefty’s fubjedts the enjoyment of the 
bleffings derived to them' by the conftitution happily efta- 
bliftied in thefe kingdoms.” 

In confequence of this mcflage, Mr. Pitt, on the i6th,def- 
canted on the danger which threatened the conftitution of 
this country, and the meditated deftrutftion of laws, liberty, 
and property. It called, he faid, for the immediate inteife-. 
rence of parliament; and he was forry to fay, that the exi¬ 
gency of the cafe appeared to be fo urgent, as to require one 
of the ftrongeft meafures which it was in the power of that 
houfe to adopt; a meafure, which for a while deprived the 
fubj'.-a of one,of his dcareft rights ; but a right which, for 
the fafety of the whole, would, he trufted, for a Ihort time 
be cheerfully refigned. What he alluded to were the benefits 
of the Habeas Corpus A£l^ the fufpenfion of which he then, 
m effedl, propofed, by movine for leave to bring in a bill 
to ernpower his majefty to Iccure and detain fuch perfons 

as 
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^ his majefty may fufpeft of confpiring againft his perfon 
Mvprn mont.” Mr. Fox and federal other members 
oppolcotlL motion at great length, on the ground that the 
neceihty of me cafe did not call for fuch a meafure. “ From 
the revolution,” faid they “ to the complete defeat of the 
pretenfions of the houfe of Stuart^ the wifdom of our an- 
ceftors did not deem the exiftence of a zealous, powerful, 
and indefatigable Jacobite party a fulficient reafon, without 
overt adts of rebellion, or actual cxifting confpiracy, for fub- 
jedting the perfonal liberty of the whole kingdom to the will 
of a few individuals.” The neccllity and expediency of the 
meafure were warmly defended by Mr. Burke, and other able 
fpeakers. The bill therefore, in a few days, palled both 
houfes, and received the royal alTent. 

In the mean time Mr. D. Adams, formerly clerk in the 
Auditor’s office, and f eretaryto the focicty for Conftitutional 
Information, and Mr. Hardy, fecretary to the London Cor- 
refponding Society, were taken into cuftody. 'Fhe Rev. Je¬ 
remiah Joyce, private fecretary to lord Stanhope, and tutor to 
lord Mahon, was alfo fecured; and foon after, Mr. Thelwall, 
the political lediurcry Mr. Bonney, Mr. Richter, Mr. Lovatt, 
and Mr. Horne T'ooke. On the 19th of May, after exami¬ 
nations before the privy council, thefe fix were committed to 
the 7 'owcr, charged with high treafon. The prifoners were 
conducted to feparate apartments. The Rev. Mr. Joyce 
was put into the houfe of the head gaoler, Grauz, guarded 
by two wardens, and two foldiers outfidc the door; and ho 
perfon on any account was permitted to have accefs to him. 
Citizen I'tioke was conducted to the houfe of the head 
gaoler, Kinghorn, with the fame guard. Thelwall, whofe 
rclllefs condudi caufed great uneaflnefs in the mind of 
'I'imms, the mefienger, was fent to the apartments formerly 
occupied by the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. Lovatt 
and Richter were put into different ftrong apartments in the 
White Tower. Bonney was condudled to an a^rtm.-nt in 
the eaft wing, with the fame orders and guard. Tookc was 
in high fpirits, and expreffed his thanks to the executive go¬ 
vernment, for the care they took of the health of him and his 
companions, in providing them with country lodgings. Bon¬ 
ney was alfo in good fpirits. Joyce and Riciiter were feverely 
and fenfibly affeiSIed, and wept bitterly. 'I'helwall was par¬ 
ticularly riotous and impertinent, bravado’ng every thing, 
ajid treating every perfon with contempt. 

About this time accounts were received of lord Macart¬ 
ney’s fife arrival, and moll honourable reception, at the com t 
of Pekin. His lordlhip arrived on board the Lion man of 
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Hindoftan, at Macao, about the middle of June. His lord^ 
/hip did not immediately laitd ; but fir George j, 

his fon, a remarkably accomplilhed young mag^ and emi¬ 
nently converfant in the Chinefe language, w^nt on /hore, 
v itli Mr. Brown.) Mr. Irwine, and Mr. Jackfon. Lord 
Macartney afterwards proceeded on his embafly, and 
reached Limpo, on the coaft of China, a little to the fouth- 
ward of the Yellow River. Two mandarins of thehigheft 
order went oil, to pay him the hrft writ, and communicate 
the imperial welcome. His lordlhip returned their vifit, on 
/hore. He then proceeded with his ftaff andfuite, civil and 
rnilitarj, in boats, up the Yellow River, on his way to Pe¬ 
kin. The forms of audience being adjufted in the moft ho¬ 
nourable manner for the Britilh embafly, his lordfhip was 
received by the emperor with the higheft marks of diftinc- 
tion and refpetSl; and had the honour of being feated on the 
left hand of his majejiy. The piefents, which are fuperior 
in value and variety to any that have ever been known on 
limilar occafions, were mofl: gracioufly received, and the 
bufinefs of the embafly was commenced, with the faireft ap¬ 
pearance of the moft favourable ifiue, and the eftablilhment 
of folidand extenfive advantages to Great Britain. I'Viclion 
andjar/ftf//had returned to Macao; and the Hindoftan was 
daily expeifed from the ifland of Chufan. Lord Macartney 
was to come by land from Pekin to Canton, where a mcit. 
magnificent houfe tvas preparing for his reception. What 
an mtcrefting journey—one thoufand miles through China! 


CHAP. IV. 

Literature) Arts, and Sciences. 

E ngland maybe looked upon as another word for the 
feat of learning and the mufes. Her great Alfred cultivat¬ 
ed both, in the time of the Saxons, when barbarifm and igno¬ 
rance overfpread the reft of Europe; nof has there llnce his 
time been wanting a continual fucceflion of learned men, who 
have diftinguifheid themfelves by their writings or ftudies. 
In the dark ages, Roger Bacon was a prodigy of learning, 
and natural philofophy. 'He was a forerunner in fcience to 
the great Bacon, lord Veruiam, as the latter was to Sir Ifaac 
Newton. He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford 
about the year 1204. Chaucer, the fether of Englifh poetry, 

was 
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fms the brighteft ornament of the court of Edward III. Hi$ 
ITales abound with much trde humour, and plea^ 
fantry. 1% had, however, many difadvantages to ftruggle 
with, from which his contemporaries were in a great mea- 
fure free. William the Conqueror had attempted to extirpate 
the Englilh tongue. The Norman language was ordered 
to be ufed in all public writings, and taught in all public 
fchools. It was alfo the dialedf of the court. That badge 
of flavery was only aboliftied by Edward III. It had continu¬ 
ed almoft three hundred years. Chaucer had therefore to 
create, or at leaft to form -a new dialedf. This circumftance 
ought always to be attended to in contemplating the writings 
of our venerable bard; as it alone can account for, that prodi¬ 
gious difference obfervable, after all his diligence, between the 
progrefs of Englifli manners, and of the Englifh language. 
Had things continued to proceed in their natural order, Chau¬ 
cer’s ftyle would now have been nearly as intelligible as that 
of Shakfpeare. 

Since the reformation, England rcfembles a galaxy of lite¬ 
rature, and it is but doing juftice to the memory of Cardinal 
XVolfcy, though otherwife a dangerous and profligate minifter, 
to acknowledge that both his example and encouragement 
laid the foundation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed 
to the revival of claflical learning in England. Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth advanced many f»erfons of confummate abilities to high 
panks, both in church and ftate; butfhc feems to have conh- 
dcred their literary accomplifliments to have been only fecona 
<lary to their civil. Iji this fhe fhewed herfelf a great politi¬ 
cian, but (he would have been a more amiable queen had Ilie 
raifed genius from obfeurity; for though fhe was no ftrangcr 
to .Spencer’s mufe, fhe fuffered herfelf to be fo much impofeJ 
upon by a t.^flrelefs minifter, that the poet languifhed to death 
in obfeurity. Though file tailed the beavities of the divine 
Shakfpeare, yet we know not that they were diftinguifhed by 
any particular aiSls of her munificence; but her pariimony was 
nobly fupplied by her favourite the earl ofEffex, the politeft 
fcholar of the age, and his friend the earl of Southampton^ 
who were liberal patrons of genius. 

Queen Elizabeth herfelf was truly and fubftantially learn¬ 
ed, having ftudied the befl ancient as well as modern authors, 
and being an uncommon miftrefs of the Greek and Roman 
tongues. The confinement and perfccutions of her youth 
afforded fcope for the acquifition of eminent intelle< 5 lual at¬ 
tainments; and Roger Afcham was one of her preceptors. 
How well fkilled fhe was in the Greek language, wasmani- 
feft from her writing a comment on Plato, and from her 
ttanflating into Latin a dialogue of Xenophon, two orations 
3 
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of liberates, and a p]ay of Euripides. Into Englifh flm. 
tranilated Plutarch dfe Curiofitate. Her ycrfions fnyjariiat'ai 
authors into her own tongue were Boethius’s CotMation of 
Phihfophy, SaJluA's Jugurthine war, and part^af Horace’s 
Art of Poetry. With her general learning, Qiiecn Pilizabetb 
united an uncommon readinefs in fpeaking the Latin lan¬ 
guage; a talent which fome very good fcholars do not polltfs;. 
though it was more frequent in that age than it is in the pre- 
fent. This talent ihe difplayed in three orations; one deliver¬ 
ed in the univerfity of Cambridge, and two in the univerfity 
of Oxford. An extraordinary inftance of her ability in this 
way was exhibited in a rapid piece of eloquence with which 
ihe interrupted an infolent ambafikdor from Poland. “ Hav- 
“ ing ended her oration, fhe lion-like riling,” fay the hifto- 
rian.s, “ dnmted the malapert orator no lei's with her flatelv poi t 
and majeftic departure, than with the tartnefs of her princely 
checks;” and turning to the train of her attendants, faid, 

“ God’s death ! my loj ds, 1 have been forced this day to fcoure 
“ up my old Latin that hath long lain ruffing.” By her con¬ 
temporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled for her poe¬ 
try; but this muff be fet down to the ilattcry of the age. 

The reign of James I. was diltinguifhed by the labours of 
many err.inent authors, both in profe and verfe, but moffly 
in a bad taffe. 7 'hat propenfity to falfe wit and fuperfluous 
ornament, which v.'e have fo frequently occafion to regret in 
the writings ot Shakfpeare, and which feems as infeparabjy 
coiiiu dfed with the revival, as fimplicity is with the origin of 
letters, ir.fedted the whole nation. The pun was common in 
the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated from the throne. 
Hooker’s EcclefiajVical Polity.) however, Camden’s Annah 'of 
.^ucen Eli'zabcth) Raleigh’s Elijlory of thr li^orld) and the 
tranflation of the bible now in ufe, are ffriking proofs of the 
improvement of our language, and of the progrefs of Englifh 
profe. Upon the whole, therefore, it cannot be denied, that 
Englifh learning is under obligation to James 1 . though, as 
he had a very pedantic taffe himfelf, he was the means of dif- 
fufing a fimiiar taffe among his fubjebfs. His fon Charles I. 
had a taffe for the polite arts, efpecially fculpturc, painting, 
and architefture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiffs; fo that, had it not 
been for die civil ivai s, he would probably have converted his 
court and capital into a fecond Athens; and the colledtions 
he made for that purpofe, confidering his pecuniary difficult¬ 
ies, were ff upendous. Charles and his court had little or no 
relifh for poetry; butfuch was his generofity in encouraging 
genius and merit of every kind, that he increafed the falary 
of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Jonfon, from i oo marks 
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<^^00/. per annum, and a tierce of Spanifli wine; which 
faiJNm-irfnasjijtinued to this day. • 

The reigh»<^ Charles 11 . was chiefly diftinguiihed by the 
.^eat proficien^ to which it carried natural knowledge, efpe- 
cially by the inftitution of the Royal Society. The king was 
a good judge of thofe ftudies, antf though irreligious himfelf, 
E nglaiKi never more abounded with learning and able divines 
than in his reign. He loved painting and poetry, but was 
far more munificent to the former than the latter. The in- 
comjtarable Paradife Loft by Milton, w:is piibliftied in his 
reign, but was not read or attended to in proportion to its 
merit; though it was far from being difrogarded fo much as 
has been commonly apprehended. The reign of Charles II. 
notwithftanding the bad tafte of liis court in fevcral of the 
polite arts, byfome is reckoned the Auguftan age in England, 
and is dignified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hooke, Sy- 
flenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillotfon, Barrow, Butler, Cow¬ 
ley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. Sir Chrifto- 
pherWren introduced a more general regularity, than had 
ever been known before in architeclure. Nor was fir 
Chriftopher Wren merely diftinguifhed by his flcill rw an ar- 
chiteft. His knowledge was very extenfive, and his <iifco- 
veries in philofophy and mechanics, contributed much to the 
■reputation of the new eftablifticd Royal Society. “ A vari- 
“ cty of knowledge,” fays a judicious writer, “proclaims the 
“ univerfality, a multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. 
“ P.iul’s the greatnefs of Sir Chriftoplier’s genius. So many 
“ great archite£ls as were employed on St. Peter’s have not 
“ left upon the whole a more perfeft edifice than this work of 
“ a fingle mind. The nobleft temple, the largeft palace, end 
“ the iTioft fumptuous hofpital, in fuch a kingdom as Brjtiin, 
“ are all the works of the f.imc hand. He reftored London, 
“ and recorded its fall. He built about fifty parilh churches, 
“ and deligned the monument"^.” 

f'he names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of 
William III. Newton, leaving behind all former aftronomers, 
furveyed more fully, and cftabliihed by demonft.n’tion that 
harmonious fyftem of the univerfe, which had been difeovered 
by Copernicus; and Locke, no lefs wonderful in his walk, 
untwifted the chain of human ideas, and opened a vifta into 
the myftcrious regions of the mind. To him we owe the 
difeovery that nil our ideas are acquired by fenfation and re¬ 
jection^ and confequently that we brought none 'nto the •world 
with us. The philofiphy of Newton, all founded on experi¬ 
ment and denionftration, can never be fufficiently admired; 
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*nd it particularly merits the attention of every gentlemarti, jts 
an acquaintance 'vfith the principle of gra'vitation^j;>M<^\^tA\<i 
theory of light and colours, would be fufficient q»' ftamp an in¬ 
delible mark of ignorance on the inoft refpeAable char.iiSter. 

Under the aufpices of queen Anne, learning and the polite 
arts were much improved. Many of the great men, who had 
figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and 'William, were ftill 
alive and in the full exercife of their fiiculties, when a new 
race fprung up, in the republic of learning and the arts. Ad- 
difon. Prior, Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Shaftefbury, Arbiith- 
not, Congreve, Steel, Rowe, and many other excellent wri¬ 
ters both in verfe and profe, need but to be mentioned to be 
admired} s<nd the Englifh were as triumphant in literature 
as in war. To the fweetnefs of Vyaller, and the ftrength of 
Denham, Pope has added a compafs of verfe, and an energy 
that is entirely his own. He made the verfification of Dryden 
his model. And if his compofitions have not all the fire of 
the Alexander's fcaji, the ea/y vigour of the Ahfalom and 
Aehitophel, or the animated flow of the fables of his mailer, 
the collecSled force and finer polilh of his numbers, a nicer 
choice of words, and a more delicate and jull, though lefs 
bold imagery, entitle them to all the praife that can poflibly 
belong to an emulous imitator. The^Rape of the Lock, the 
Eloife to Abelard, the Mefjiah, and the EJfay on Man, are the 
iineil poems of their kind in any modern language. 

Swift had given perlpicuity and concilenels to tlie clouded 
redundancy of Clarendon, and compadlnefs to the loole, 
though harmonious periods of d emple; but it was left to Addi- 
lt)n to furnilh elegance and grace, and to enchant us with all 
the magic of humour, and all the attradlive charms of natural 
and moral beauty. Pie wrote the moll admired papers in the 
Speflator, Tatlcr, Guardian, and other publications of the 
time kind. In thofe papers he has difcuil'cd an infinite vari¬ 
ety of fubjefts, both comic and ferious, and has treated each 
.fb happily, that one would think he had ftudied that alone. 
Our language is ntore indebted to him, not only for words 
and phrafes, but for images, than to any other wi itcr in profe. 
If his ftile has any fault, it is want of force. This defe<fl in 
our profe conpofition was fupplied by lord Bolinbroke, who 
has united ftrength with elegance, and energy and elevation 
with grace. It is not poflible to carry farther the beauty and 
force of oiir multifarious tongue, without endangering the one 
or the other. 1 he earl of Chefterfield is perhaps more ele- 
^nd gracefully eafy, but he wants the finews 
of his mailer; and if Johnfon, on fome fubjcdls, appears to 
cave more force than Bolingbroke, he is often deftitute of 
•afe. His periods are too artificially arranged, and his words 
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.fometimcs too remote from common ufe. Sterne excels as a 
writer; and the Adventurer oS Doftor Hawkcf- 
worth is not inferior to the Rambler of Dr. Johnfon. I 
•fhall conclude Ihis chapter with the followijig fonnet oji dve 
progrefs of the Englifli language, 

“ When firft the infant left the Saxon Ihore, 

“ RuJf was her voice anti homely her array, 

“ Till Chaucer to the wanton court her bore. 

Where jefts and wiles /lie learnt and ani’rous play< 

“ Then Spencer’s cell the damfcl did explore, 

“ Who deck'd her locks with Latian How rets gayj 
“ And taught tochauntthe vifionary lay, 

‘‘ With fancy’s treafurcs fraught and wifdom’s lore. 

‘‘ What dreams of fancy for it h’d her youthful lireft, 

** When Shakrpearc led her to th’ Impallion’d fcetiel 
‘‘ She hoped no more: till in her IVTilton blcft, 

‘‘ Who ftreiigth and beauty gave her to convene, 

“In heaven iy arms and heavenly fplendor dreft, 

“ She rofe a cherub thro’the blue fercae*.” 


CHAP. V. 

SCOTLAND. 

dlutcdonians — PiSts — Scots—Ballot and Bruce—Conditil ^ 
Edward I. of England-^'l'he Scats invade England—^ 
Edward defeats the Scots, and takes the cajllcs of Dut^ 
bar, Roxburgh, and Edinburgh, 

T he Caledonians, who probably derived their origin from 
the adjacent country of Gaul, were the firft inhabitants of 
Scotland. The Pi<Sts undoubtedly were the Britons, who 
were forced northwards by the Belgic Gauls, above fourfeore 
years before the defeent of Julius Caefar; and who fettling lit 
Scotland were joined by great numbers of their countrymen, 
that were driven northwards by the Romans. The Scot^ 
mod probably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient 
Scythia, who had ferved in the armies Sn the continent, and, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name 
to the country. "I'he Scots and Pidis long continued fepa> 
rate, and the hand of nature had contributed to mark the dif- 
tiiidion. The former were the men of the hills, and the lat¬ 
ter thofo of the plains f. At length Kenneth II, about the 
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middle of the nirrth century, completely fubdued the Pi<?s, 
and united into on^ n.onarchy the whole country, fri^m^the 
wall ot Adrian to the northern ocean, when his kingdom be¬ 
came known by its prefent name. a 

The hiftory of Scotland may properly be divided into four 
periods. The firft reaches from the origin of monarchy, 
to the reign of Kenneth 11 . The fecund from Kenneth’s con- 
queft of the Pidts, to the death of Alexander III. The third 
extends to the death of James V. The laft, from thence to the 
acceiSon of James VI. to the crown of England. The firft 
period i.s the region of pure fable and conjefiurc, and ought 
to be totally negledted, or abandoned to the induftry and cre¬ 
dulity of antiquaries. I'ruth begins to dawn in the fecond 
period, with a light, feeble at firlf, but gradually incrcafing. 
In the third period, the hiftory of Scotland, chiefly by means 
of records preferved in England, becomes more authentic: 
not only are events related, but their caufes and effedls ex¬ 
plained; the charadters of the adfors are difplayed; the man- 
ners'of the age deferibed; the revolutions in the conftitution 
pointed out: and here every Scotfman fhould begin not to 
readonly, but to ftudy the hiftory of his country. 

After Kenneth 11 . the fixty-ninth Scottifli king, 
A. D. 883. accortingtotradition,hadobtained,as 1 havealready 
obferved, a complete vidtory over the Pidts, and 
united into one monarchy the whole country at prefent 
known by the name of North Britain, the Scots became 
more formidable. Having lefs bulinefs on their hands at 
home, they were always ready to join the Englifh malecon- 
tents, and made frequent incurfions into the bordering coun¬ 
ties. In one of thefe cxcurfions, William, king of Scotland, 
was taken prifoner; and Henry II. as the price of his liberty, 
not only extorted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and a pro- 
mife to furrender the places of greateft ftrength in his domi¬ 
nions, but compelled him to do homage for his whole king¬ 
dom. Richard I. a more generous but lefs politic prince 
than his father, folemnly renounced his claim of homage, 
and abfolved William from the other hard conditions which 
Henry had impofed. The crown of Scotland was therefore 
again rendered independent, and the northern potentate only 
did homage for the fiefs which he enjoyed in England, (acir- 
cumftance which has occafioned many miftakes, and- much 
difpute among hiftorians) in the fame manner as the king of 
England himfelf fwore fealty^ to the French monarch, for the 
fiefs which he inherited in P'ranee. But on the 
A', E. 12S6. death of Alexander HI. near a century after the 
captivity of William, Edward I. availing himfelf 
1 of 
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«f the fitulkion of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of fo- 
Tereignty which had been renounced byfeichard. 

This is the real ftate of the controverTy concerning the in- 
depency of Scotland, which took its rife about this time, and 
in the following manner. As Alexander left no male illue, 
nor any defeeadant except Margaret of Norway, his grand¬ 
daughter, who did not long furvive him, the right of fuccel- 
fion belonged to the defeendants of David, earl of Hunting¬ 
don, third fon of king David I. thSt line two illuftrious 
competitors for the crown appeared. Robert Bruce, fon of 
Ifabel, earl David’s fecond ^am^ter; and John Baliol, grand- 
fon of Margaret, the eldeft daughter. According to the rules 
of fucceflion now eftablifhed, Baliol’s right was preferable: 
he would fucceed as the reprefentative of his mother and 
grand-mother; and Bruce’s plea of being one degree nearer 
the common flock, would be difregardea. Bur in that age 
the quellion appeared no lefs intricate than important: the 
fbntiments of men were divided: each claim was fupported by 
a powerful faftion; and arms alone, it was feared, mufl ter¬ 
minate a difpute too weighty for the laws to decide. 

In this critical fituation the parliament of Scotland, in order 
to avoid the miferies of civil war, embraced the dangerous re- 
folution of appealing to Edward I. He was accordingly cho- 
fen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquiefee in his decree. 
Now it was that this ambitious and enterprifing prince, al¬ 
ready mafter of Wales, relblved more determinedly to mak« 
himfelf lord of the whole ifland of Britain, by reviving his 
obfeure claim of feudal fuperiority over Scotland. Under 
pretence of examining the queflion with the ut- 
moft folemnity, he Fummoned all the Scottifti ba- A. D. iigi. 
rons to attend him in the caftle of Norham, a 
place lituated on the fouthern bank of the Tweed; and hav- 
ing gained fome, and intimidated others, he prevailed on all 
who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the two 
competitors for the fucceflion, to acknowledge Scotland a 
fief of the Englifh crown, and fwear fealty to him as their 
fovereign or liege lord.* 

Notwithftanding all the arts and power of Edward, there 
is great reafon to believe that he did not carry his point 
without ftrong oppofition. We are told that the bifhop of 
Glafgow, particularly, in one of the meetings, made a didtinc- 
tion between Edward’s quality as umpire, which he was ready 
to acknowledge, and that of being lord paramount of Scot¬ 
land, which, he laid, was an unjuft, abfurd, and new-invented 
claim. We know not whateffedl this prelate’s boldnefs pro¬ 
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duced, ferther than that Ed%vard grew verj' cauthJus in his 
proceedings. Though the decifion lay in his own breaft, 
yet he thought proper to proceed by comm flioncrs; and he 
promifed to grant letters-patent, declaring that fentence 
fhould be given in Scotland. It had been all along forefeen, 
that the great difpute would lie between Baliol and Bruce. 
Though the plea of Gumming was thought fri'-olous, yet he 
was a party of too much conlideration to be entirely difre- 
garded; and he agreed ,'acjtly to relign it in favour of Baliol. 
Jtdward accordingly madeiiim the compliment of joining him 
with Baliol, in nominating /ofty commillioners. Bruce 
was to name forty more, and the names of the fourfcore 
were to be given to Edward in three days ; upon which he 
waste add to them twenty-four of his own nomination. Thus 
the whole board of coinmiflioners, or, as they are called, 
tryers, was to confift of an hundred and four perfons, vvhofc 
names were given to Edward on the fifth of June. He 
left the place, and time of meeting, to their own option. 
They unanimoully pitched upon Berwic, becaufe it lav 
within the confines of Scotland; but difagreeing as to the 
time, Edward fixed their meeting to the fecond of Auguft 
following. On the eleventh of June, the regents of Scotland, 
who feem hitherto to have a£fed in confequence of their ori¬ 
ginal appointment by the Hates, upon the death of Alexander 
the Third, reOgned their commiffions to the king; but he 
returned them, with powers to adt in his name, and no¬ 
minated the bifhop of Caiihnefsto be chancellor of Scotland, 
but joined with him in commiflion Walter de Hamondef- 
ham, an Englhhman, one of his own fecretaries. The 
twelfth, thirteentli, and fourteenth of June were fpent in 
the chancellor, the regents, the chief nobility, die magiftrates, 
the governors of forts in Scotland, and other Scotchmen, 
taking an oath of allegiance to Edward. 

W hen we conlider the impetuous temper of that prince, 
it is cafy to perceive, that this procefs did not go entirely to 
his mind. Many of his own great men, the earl of Glouccfter 
in particular, were, by no means, fond of feeing his power 
already too great, increafed by the acquifition of Scotland, 
at which they knew he ultimately aimed. He dilliked the 
promife he had made for pronouncing fententx; in Scotland > 
nor were the letters-patent for that purpofe made out till the 
twelfth of June, which was fix days after the congrefs at 
Berwic was agreed on. He thought this was a matter of fo 
much importance, that, after having buried his mother, who 
jdieJ in the intermediate time, he removed, together with the 
commiflioners, on the third of July, to Berwic, where he 
made a protefiatioii, itr which he declared, “ That though 
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grated tiat the affair of the ia^ri/Son (hould be tried 
in S(^anA yetlhc did not thtaeby iu^>»d to prejudice the 
right whM^ ijd in the like, or any other cafe, to exercife 
juftice inVangland hereafter, touchings affairs which might 
relate to Scotland.” This proteftation being made, we are 
told by the Englifh hittorians, that Edward made a tour to 
the principal mwns and cities in the foi-fJi of Scotland, v/here 
h* courted popularity among the ‘ abitants; and on the 
3d of Auguft he met the commilF ,rs at Berwic. 

By this time the candidate" .niefly through Edward’s 
intrigues, amounted to tweh ;, and each pfefented to the 
board his petition, fetting for.h the grounds of his claim. 
The truth is, the pleas of moft of the claimants were fo falfe 
and frivolous, that they muff have had unufual encourage¬ 
ment before they could venture to enter them. I fhall 
not, therefore, repeat them, farther than putting the rea¬ 
der in mind, that the mother of Bruce, daughter to Da¬ 
vid, earl of Huntingdon, had a younger fifter, Ada, who, 
had been married to Henry Haffings, an Englilh noble¬ 
man, lord of Abergraventiy, If the crown of Scotland, 
therefore, was a divifible fee, like that of England, Haft- 
ings might very plaufibly urge that he was, in right of his 
mother, entitled to one third of the kingdom, as fhe ought to 
be joint-heirefs with her two fifters. All the claimants 
having delivered in their refpedtive pretenfions, Edward 
alledged) that they were fo various and perplexing, that 
there was a neceffity for adjourning the farther confideration 
of the caufc to the 2d of June. This adjournment 
was neccffary for Edward’s views. He had not A. D. 1292. 
been yet able to fix the point he had at heart, 
which was, whether the queftion relating to Scotland was 
to be determined as thofe regarding the great fees in Eng¬ 
land ? The better to fmooth his way, and to give an irre¬ 
trievable blow to the independency of Scotland, he iffued a 
writ, declaring the two kingdoms, by virtue of his fuperiority, 
to be united. 

The commiffioners having met on the 2d of June, am- 
baffadors from Norway presented themfelves in the affem- 
bly, demanding that their mailer ihould be admitted into 
the number of the claimants, as father, and next heir to 
the late que^n. This demand too was admitted by Ed¬ 
ward, after the ambaffadors had acknowledged his fupe¬ 
riority over Scotland. The claims thus multiplying, Ed¬ 
ward propofed that thofe of Bruce and Baliol fhould be 
previoufly examined, but without prejudice to thofe of 
the other competitors. This being agreed to, he ordered the 
commiffioners to examine by what laws they ought to proceed 
VoL. II. «G 
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in forming their rep^t. The difcuflion of jhls qrfCflrio*' 
attended with fuch cSfficultf, and the opinions »^on were 
fo various, that Edward adjourned the aflerrfjly'jio *he twelfth 
of Oftober following, to give the members faftfier time to 
deliberate, and himfelf an opportunity of conru''iing foreign 
lawyers. ' 

'I'he aflembly beiiig held to its prorogation, Edward, on 
the 14th of Odloberf. rtjquired the members to give thdr 
opinions on the two foHu ving points ; Firft, by what laws 
and cuftoms they ouglit td j^rocced to judgment; an'd fup- 
pofing there could be no lawVr precedent found in the two 
kingdoms, in what manner ? Secondly, whether the kingdom 
of Scotland ought to be taken in the fame view as all Other 
fiefs, and to be awarded in the fame manner as earldoms and 
baronies ? The anfwcr of the commiflioners to the firft Was, 
'I'hat Edwrard ought to give juilice conformable to the ufage 
of the two kingdoms; but that if no certain laws or prece¬ 
dents could be found, he might, by the advice of his great 
men, enadl a new law. In anfwer to the fecond quertion 
they faid, 7 'hat the fucceffion to the kingdom might be 
awarded in the lame mnirner as to otlier eftates and baronies. 

No fooiier had the commiflioners made their decifions on 
thofe points, than Edward ordered Baliol anti Bruce to be 
called before him; and he demanded whether they had any 
thing farther to offer in fupport of their claims. Bruce 
urged the indi vifibility of the crown of Scotland, and that 
it was not fubjedl to the common law of inheritance efta- 
blifhed in England. He proved, from the hiftory of Scot¬ 
land, that collaterals in the neareft degree had been com¬ 
monly preferred to the crown; and he maintained, that 
ftajiding as he did in the fame degree as Dervegild did from 
«he earl of Huntingdon, he was to be preferred to her, as 
being the male defeendent. Baliol, on the other hand, 
infifted upon his mother’s right of primogeniture, and ap¬ 
pealed to what had been done by William Rufus, who placed 
Edgar on the throne of Scotland, and had dethroned Donald 
Bane, brother to Malcolm Canipore. Such, and many more, 
werq the arguments urged by thefe two competitors, each to 
make good his claim. Edward, all this time, adted with 
the greateft feeming impartiality and caution j and at laft he 
brought the queftion under the following heads: Firft, 
whether the more remote by one degree in fucceflion, coming 
from the eldeft fifter, ought, according to the laws and cuf¬ 
toms of both kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by one degree, 
coming from the fecond fifter ? Secondly, whether the 
nearer by one degree, defeending. from fhe fecond fifter, 
•ugh;> by tite laws and-cuftonasof thefe kingdoms, to exclude 
i ,thc 
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fhejSQre re^te b 4 a degree, coming frrf.is^the eldeft filler ^ 
re^mmwded the greateft delib' '^..tion to the com-* 
milKoners ^^roke tAy returned their anfwer to the above 
queftions. \he {frocefe was again rev’, -wed, and folemn 
debates were Veld ; butatlaft, the commi:*;oners pronounced, 
that, accordii\ to the laws and cullomsof both kingdoms, 
the defcendantsVjf the eldefl daughter wefe to be preferred. 
■Xhis decifion plainly gave the priority ,> '‘‘^iol; but Edward 
refufed to pronounce fentence till of November fol¬ 

lowing, when he gave it diredlly a, ^ ^ift Bruce. But though 
Bruce was thus excluded from e' . crown, the conteft was 
far from being finilhed. Edw-' d pretended, that the fetting 
afide the claims of Bruce was far from eflablilhing thofe of 
Baliol, till fuch time as the titles of the other competitors 
were difculTcd likewife ; but the whole affair foon took a new 
turn. 

Bruce, finding himfelf precluded from the fovereignty, in 
the manner above exprefl’ed, declared that he had another 
plea to offer, which was, that Scotland ought not to be con- 
fidered as an indivifible fee. Though this was diredlly in 
oppofition to the arguments he had formerly urged, yet he 
certainly had a right to make ufe of it, nor is it very eafy to 
conceive how Edward could evade it, but by fupponiig that 
be could not bring the conimiflioners to efpoufe that opinion. 
Bruce was fupported in his plea by Haflings, whofe preten- 
fions, fuppofing the divifibility of the fee, were the fame with 
his. Edward, to keep up his charadler of moderation and 
impartiality, ordered the commiilioners to examine whether 
the kingdom of Scotland was a divifible fee: but their an¬ 
fwer was in the negative ; and the indivifibility of it was 
eflablifhed accordingly. The commilTioncrs found likewife, 
that the acquifitions made in that country by the king ceafed, 
the moment they came into his hands, to be divifible. This 
peremptory opinion entirely cut off the claims of Bruce and 
Haflings; and thofe of the other competitors were fo ill fup¬ 
ported, that they were withdrawn by thcmfelves. Gumming 
was not prefent at the time of this decifion, and his claim was 
annulled likewife. 

Baliol may be now faid to be without a competitor} and 
Edward fixed the 19th of November, 1292, to pronounce 
final judgment in his favour. It was as follows: “ The 
“ king of England, as fuperior and direcfl lord of Scotland, 
“ adjudged that the faid John Baliol fhoiild recover and have 
“ feifin of that kingdom, with all its appurtenances, accord- 
“ ing to the form of his petition, upon condition that he 
“ fhould rightly and juflly govevn the people fubjedl to him, 

that none might have occafion to complain for want of 
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*• juftice ;■ nor t% king, as fupetior loM of tJSe kipedoir),- 
“ upon the fuit h| the parties, be hindered tqpnt^.ofe "his 
“ authority and ifireftion ; a right whichjjthe felSg/foiEngland 
“ and his heirs always referved in fuch drfes^ken he would 
« make ufe of it.*® According to the Englii)^' hiftorians *, 
the earl of Glouce'’ler was lb inocked at the {[•'i'oceedings and 
diffimulation of Edward, in the whole of thei affair, that he 
could not ftifte indignation, but exclaimed againft him, 
in a very bitter matin# j though I cannot fee with what pro¬ 
priety, admitting the t:^*eifion to have been conformable to 
the laws and fuccelHon £qgland. The Scots on the 
ether hand, have at all tim# endeavoured to invalidate the 
principle upon which the decifion was founded ; for they tell, 
that that mode of fucceffion was not then eftablifhed in Scot¬ 
land; and they urge, with much better reafon, that Edward 
was fundamentally wrong in all the proofe he brought of his 
I’upremacy over the kingdom of Scotland. Edward accom¬ 
panied his decifion with fome words, addrefled to the new 
king, importing, that if he did not behave well in the 
truft he had coiSerred on him, he fhould feel that he had x 
fuperior to whom his people might apply. He then ap¬ 
pointed the 20th of November for Baliol’s taking the oath 
of allegiance at Norham, and the a6th of December for his 
performing homage for the kingdom of Scotland at Newcaftlc, 
The Englilh records take notice, that Edward’s chamberlain 
could bring no precedent for afeertaining the fees he was to 
take of Baliol; upon which they were fixed by Edward hirn- 
felf in parliament, at twenty pounds, which is double thofc 
that were paid by an earl. The writ of feifin, which put 
Baliol in pofleffion of the Scotch crown, was dated the 19th 
of November, and diredled to William and Robert, bifhops 
of St. Andrew’s and Glafgow; John Cumming, James,, 
high-fteward of Scotland; and Bryan Fitz-Allan, guardians 
of the realm. 

The behaviour of Bruce, during this competition, has 
been differently reprefented. It is certain that he urged in 
his favour the repeated declarations of Alexander the I'hird, 
that he intended to leave him his crown, if he fhould die 
xyithout ifl'ue of his own'; but fuch reprefentations can be 
fuppofed to have had no weight with Edward; and Bruce 
being the firff of the Scotch competitors who offered to 
facrifice the independency of his country, we can have no 
high idea of his patriotifm. 

.As to Baliol, he went diredlly to Scone,where he received 
thR crov/n, and was recognized by all the nobility, except- 


ing 
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sJie^ 9 h|We,^ho liras abfent. He thein eturned to New- 
caftle,TJid .Wfornjed his homage to E^»v rd for the crown» 
of Scotlandmoft ample terms; fnich Edward took 
care flioulOT»^ recorded by letters-p.;' nt, arid properly 
-^tefted * b\ the greateft fubje^l of i se two kingdom*. 
Baiiol loon fou^|d that Edward’s real defig; was to render him 
a cypher, and to engrofs even the ex' »itive power of his 
nominal kingdom. He faw that he'* forfeited the hearts 
of his own fulnects, even of thof ..a had followed his ex¬ 
ample in his diameful fubmilT and that they durft not 
truft him ; yet he hoped regain their confidence by a 
more fpirited behaviour ; out he found himfelf tniftaken. 
Edward referved a power in his own breaft, of explaining 
his paramount rights in what fenfe he pleafed, and carrying 
them even into a claim of property. He renewed the diftinc- 
tion between his engagements as umpire, and his rights of 
Superiority ; and that all his promifes, relating to the former, 
were now ceafed, while thofe of the latter remained in full 
force. 

As being diredl lord of Scotland, Edward had appointed 
certain officers of his own to refide there, and fuperintend his 
affairs. Some of them had injured one Roger Bartholomew, 
a burgefs of Berwie, who complained to Edward of the beha¬ 
viour of his officers; and the king and nobility of Scotland 
refolved to make his complaint a common caufe. Edward, 
as ufual, referred the complaint to his judges, of whom Bra- 
banzon, the profefTed enemy of Scotland, was chief juftice of 
the king’s bench; but with a peremptory order, that the 
matter mould be determined according to the laws of .Eng¬ 
land, which in reality fuperfeded the operations of the laws of 
Scotland, where the fafts complained of were committed. 
This reference being intimated to Baiiol, he ordered the bifhop 
•of St. Andrew’s, the earl of Buchan, Patrick de Graham, 
Thomas Randolph!, and others of his nobility, to prefent a 
petition in his name to the Englifh judges, complaining of 
their king’s procedure, and Petting forth his engagements to 
obferve the laws and cuftoms of Scotland, and that the pleas 
concerning things done there, fhould not be_ drawn out of that 
realm ; praying withal that Edward would obferve his pro¬ 
mifes, and enjoin his officers to conform themfelves to the 
fame. 

• “ My lord Edward, king of England, fuperior lord of the kingdom 
“ of Scotland, I John de Baiiol, king of Scotland, being your liegetnaa 
“ for the whole kingdom of Scotland, with its appurtenances which 

kingdom I claim and hold, and of right ought to hold, for me and my 
" heirs kings of Scotland hereditary of you and your heirs kings of 
■“ England, of life and limb, and terreme honour, againft all men that 
““ may live and die.” 
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So tame a methqi cf proceeding, as tl^t by 
no favourabJe ometjof fuccefs. Brabanzmi’s Wwes»<was full 
of haughtinefs. I^e faid, t,hat Edwar;d’s ^cqr ^ere repre- 
fentatives of Ws oiip perfon, and that, therefoW- the cogni¬ 
zance of every thinj^ relating to their conduft, l'‘Jouged onlv 
to him and his lawli Edward, in full parli^ent, julfificd 
Hrabanzon’s dodlrille; declared that all the promifes he had 
o)ade with regard f,’;, Scotland, were to he confidered only as 
temporary and determi/.‘‘^le with the occafion ; that they could 
not affe£t his rights of fu|>,i«ority and diredl dominion, which 
entitled him (if he pleafed)^fetejudge of the complaints of all 
its inhabitants, of whatever nature they were. Soon after, 
Edward confirmed this declaration in his own council-cham¬ 
ber, before Baliol, and fome of the chief nobility of both king¬ 
doms, adding, that if he thought proper, he would oblige even 
the king of Scotland to anfwer in perfon at the bar ot his tri¬ 
bunal. Baliol thought it neither proper nor fafe to reply to 
Edward ; but he had a more bitter draught ftill to fwallow. 
Edward was not infenfible that after the fblemn promifes and 
engagements he had made, his condudl would bear a very 
odtous afpcifb even to his own fubjedls. He knew that the 
ftate to which he wanted to reduce Scotlatul, as a fee, was not 
warranted by the feudal law, either of England or France, 
where the holders of great fees never fuffered caufes, excepting 
in cafes of forfeiture or the like, to be carried out of their own 
courts into thofe of their fuperiors. Even the dukes of Brit¬ 
tany, though a fee to Normandy, which was of itfelf a fee to 
the crown of France, did not fuffer pleas to be carried out of 
their own courts; nor would Edward himfelf as duke of 
Normandy, fuffer a caufe belonging to his j urifdidfion to be 
moved to. the courts of his paramount, the king of France. 
Edward was fenfible of all this ; but he continued to alledge, 
that the fourth preliminary treaty of the intended marriage 
between his fon and the queen of Scotland, importing that the 
laws and cuftoms of Scotland fhould remain entire, and that 
pleas' of things done there might not be drawn out of it, had 
been made when there was a near profpccEl of the union of the 
two crowns by marriage; that upon the failure of that mar¬ 
riage, the diredf dominion of Scotland reverted to Edward ; 
that he was at liberty to ufe it as he pleafed} and that all his 
pofterior engagements had been fulfilled, and were determined. 
Upon th6 whole, he infilled upon John renouncing, by his 
letters patent, for himfelf and his fucceffors, all the promifes, 
conceffions, agreements, and ratifications made by Edward, 
as king of England, during the vacancy of the throne of 
Scotland j or, in other words, that he and his fubjefls fhould 
give him a full acquittance and difeharge of all his former 

promifes. 
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'prajaifc. )|hn aA his nobility found it'jf iVain 
to cont<J(*^aM the Aleafe was accordingly , jiied A. D. i j. 
by them 

The triui^b of^dward over the Scop was not yet com- 
ple te, for he ^d not yet brought John ti!> the bar of his tri¬ 
bunal to anfv\\^s a delinquent; but 1; . was foon gratified 
«ven in that. Xjne Mafon, a Gafcon n-j'chant, claimed a 
debt of 2197I. 8s. fterling, that had ^-en contradfed by 
Alexander the Third, and which Bali'; ; not paid. Edward 
laid hold of this complaint, (thoi: we kjiow not how far 
JBaliol was obliged to pay Ale ; riler the Third’s debts) to 
fend him a fummons, dated Mar..n the ill, for his appearance 
at Weftininfter, the day following the Afcenfion. But a 
more important caufe fucceeded. 

During the time of the interregnum, Edward, by virtue of 
the powers granted him by the competitors and regents of 
Scotland, had fent an order, commanding the bilhop of St. 
Andrew’s, and the other guardians, to rellore to Macduff, 
the young earl of Fife, certain lands of which he had been 
difleifed by the regency. Macduff accordingly, during the 
tune of Edward’s progrefs in Scotland, re-entered into pof. 
feflion of the lands. When the Scotch parliament met, 
Macduff’s antagonifts (according to Fordun) compelled him 
to appear before it; and Baliol was of opinion, that Macduff’s 
proceeding had been irregular, as the difpute was only cogni¬ 
zable before himfelf and his courts. Some have faid that Mac- 
duft'was even imprifoned, after being again llript of his lands. 
It appears however, by records, that he brought a complaint 
before Etiward, againft the injuflice done him by John. 
'I'hcre is feme reafon for believing that Edward favoured 
Macduff, on purpofe to have full fatisfadlion as to the 
great point he aimed at. He ordered Baliol to be fummoned 
by the flieriff of Northumberland, toappear before himfelf, in 
whatever part of England he might be, the day before Tririitv. 
Baliol paid no regard to this fummons; and another was 
iflued, commanding him to appear at the parliament to be 
held at Weftminfter, fifteen days after Michaelmas. He 
had not the fpirit to withftand this order, but took his feat in 
parliament, as king of Scotland. Macduff was prefent at 
the fame time, and appeared as plaintiff; upon which Baliol 
was compelled to defeend from his bench, and plead his own 
caufe in court, as an ordinary party. In anfwer to the charge 
of contumacy againft him, for not appearing to the firft fum¬ 
mons, he urgeej, that he was obliged to take the fenfe of his 
people in all matters relating to the kingdom of Scotland. 
Edward, who does not feem to have expeiSed Rich an anfwer 
from Baliol, wanted to foothe him, and offered to give him 
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more time; but B^iol ftill perfifted in /demu^ng 
jurjfdiiSlion of thefeourt. Upon this he was pTOnQ*«^ed to 
be contumacious; fed it was adjudged tlm th^e^^ his caf- 
tles, Berwic, Roxbt^h, and Jedburgh, ftiwid •e/equeflrated 
into Edward’s hand^till he fliould return to his>(Juty, 

, From the oppofifibn made by Baliol on tl^S/f^calion, it i^^ 
probable, that he h^ promifes of being fupported : but every 
ftep he took was ei^^^ unfafe, or imprudent. He had put 
himfelf into Edward^'^ower ; and, after that he, in fact, 
retradled the concellions i^had formerly made. He had not 
the relblution to perfevere r^%r when Edward was about to 
have pronounced fentence, Baliol attended him in council, 
and' petitioned for farther time, till he could confult with his 
nobles, promifing to appear at the firft Englilli parliament 
held after Eafter following. Edward, with the confent of 
Macduff, granted Baliol this indulgence; but the latter was 
at this time ferved with no fewer than eight fummonfes to 
appear before Edward, on the like pleas. We are told by 
Fordun, that Baliol at firft defired to be heard by his attor- 
nies or counfel; but that favour was denied him by Edward, 
till fuch time as he fhould come to the bar, and plead in 
perfon ; to which he was obliged to fubmit. 

After the indulgence granted to Baliol, he was to anfwcr 
to the other complaints then depending againft him. One 
was from a lady who claimed the Ille of Man, in which 
Baliol had been invefted by Edward ; and meeting with a 
repulfe, fhe appealed to Edward, who ordered Balio} to appear 
before him. The abbot of Reading claimed, by virtue of a 
donation from David king of Scotland, the fmall ifland of 
May, which lies in the mouth of the Forth; and hot receiv¬ 
ing faiisfadfion, Baliol was in like manner fummoned on that 
account, 

Baliol muft have been worfe than infenfible, had he not 
felt fo many repeated injuries and affronts ; but he had now 
forfeited all his credit in both nations; and his parliament of 
Scotland, before he left England, had chofen a regency of 
twelve noblemen for managing the public affairs during their 
king’s abfence. Though Baliol could not be pleafea with 
this, ftep, yet he departed abruptly out of England ; and when 
he appeared in Scotland, gave vent to all the indignation he 
bad conceived at his treatment from Edward ; but he had 
ftill a refource by which he hoped to recover all the credit 
and intereft he had loft. - > 

Philip of Valois then filled the throne of France ; and, for 
retfons foreign to this hiftory, was on very bad terms with 
Jdward, Though Baliol had confented to aflift Edward 
vigoroufly in his war with France} yet Edward during his 
■ whok 
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wtWAy poflboned all condderatlo# that interfered wi^ 
the oflhis claims upon ScoSt| id. He again calied 

upon B^ol'^o yve in his anfwer to .acdufPs complaint^ 
in the pffiUi»ffl?nt that was to meet St. Edmund’s-bury- 
Baliol, iniKad of appearing in perf“r. , fent the abbot of 
'Aberbrothv^k, with fome other nobl'./ : en of his party, not 
only to give ms realbns ivhy he did not ^pear, but to demand 
fatisfadion for the infults and injuria ^ and his fubjeds had 
received from thofe of Edward. latter was not then in 

a fituation to relent this proceedJ; , as he inclined, andieemed 
willing to make fome cond';. .ilions. He informed the 
deputies, that he was foon ' ■ vifit the northern parts, and 
that their malter fiiould then-have juftice doite him as to his 
complaints ; but, in the mean time, he peremptorily infilled 
upon his appearing before him in perfon at Newcaftle upon 
"I’yne, to anfwer Macduff’s complaints, with the otlier matters 
that bad been urged againft him. 

Baliol’s declining to appear before Edward in perfon, was 
owing to the determination of his ftates, whom he confulted, 
and who were cf opinion, that he ought not to fubmit to 
fuch an indignity ; neither could Edward charge him with a 
breach of faith, lince all he promifed was to confult his people; 
and to obey the fummons, if tliey thought proper. His 
perievering in his lef'ufa) to appear, and continuing to infift 
on fiitisfadiion, determined Edward to have recourfe to arms ; 
but at the ikine time it gave Balio! fome confideration in the 
eyes of his lubjedts. Edward’s growing power had produced 
a confederacy ag.-.inft liim upon the continent of. Europe, at 
the head of which was Philip king of France, who had for 
fome time held a private correfpondence with Baliol, to know 
how. far he was difpofed to enter into the mcafures againft 
Edward. Baliol though heartily exafperated, durft not pub¬ 
licly declare himfelf, till he was fure of being fupported by 
his fubjccls; but, in'the mean time, the confederacy againft 
Edward went on profperoufly. Among the other princes who 
entered into it was Eric king of Norway, who, (if we are to 
believe the French hiftorians) received 30,000!. fterling 
from Philip; and by a treaty Hill in their •charters, obliged 
himfelf to aflift Philip with a hundred gallies well maimed, 
and fifty thoufand land troops, This treaty, however, never 
was executed. Another party was the duke of Auftria and 
the dauphin of Vienne; and fo intent was Edward upon the 
♦iffairs of Scotland, that he fufFered himfelf to be ^ipt of great 
part of his French pofleffions, even while he and his brother, 
the duke of Cornwall, were negociating a definitive treaty, 
and were cajoled by the court of France. It muft, however, 
be oy/ned that the infidious conduift of Pluhp was indefen- 
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able; snd, when itpme to be known, it ^ifed 
iiidigriationamongallEdward’s Englifh thtt^they 

rcfdved to ilipport meir fovereiga to the ijcmo^ em¬ 

bargo was laid upon]!jll the Ihipping in Eri^ik^td / and Ed¬ 
ward by a mandateprequired, in virtue of his Parliament 
authority, that the fail,e mould be done in Scotland. Baliol,' 
<vho was as yet in tip condition to declare himfelf publicly, 
tyas obliged not onlyi 'o ^ree to this fhameful order, but to 
confent that three yean'"i^ient of his great eftate in England 
fhould be applied to carry^ito the war againll Franee. By 
this laft conceffion, it appear^^hat his Englilli eftate, though 
not forfeited, remained ftill fequeftrated. 

When Edward was ready to embark for France, at the 
head of a great army, he received undoubted intelligence of 
the private iregotiation carrying on between Baliol and Philip 
tie Valois. Upon this, he gave the command of his great 
army to his nephew the earl of Richmond, and remained in 
perlbn in England to attend the motions of the Scots and 
the Welch, who, encouraged by the unfavourable fituation of 
his affairs abroad, were already in arms. . Baliol had now 
regained fo much credit with his fubje£fs, that a P'rench 
ambaffador appeared in Scotland, and opejily demanded the 
renewal of the ancient leagues, between the two nations, and 
alliftance againft the king of England. Edward, at the fame 
time, by his ambafl'ador, as fuperior lord of Scotland, required 
aiil againft the kjiig of France. 'Fhe refpedlive dcmajids ot 
the ambaffadors were debated before the ftates of Scotland, 
and their determination went in favour of France; or, in 
other words, they were rcfolvcd to /hake oft’ the yoke of 
Edward. Plenipotentiaries were accordingly named to 
repair to the French court, and a contmiflion for that purpofe 
was made out at Stirling, on the 5th of July; 
.A.D. 1295. to William hifliop of St. Andrew’s ; Matthew, 
bifliop of Dunkeld ; fir John Soulis ; and fir 
Ingram Umfreville. Upon their arrival in France, a fecret 
treaty, bearing date the 25tli of Odfober following, was con¬ 
cluded between them and that king. The contents were 
as follow; 1. That Baliol’s fon Edward Ihould marry the 
the daughter of the king of France’s brother, Charles de 
Valois, earl of Anjou. 2. That Edward fhall receive with 
the fame lady, the fum of 25,000 livres, of Tournay cur¬ 
rency; that he fhall have a jointure of 1,500!. fterling ; 
1000 1 . thereof to be yearly paid out of king John’s lands, 
at Dampetre, Helicourt,' and de Harn^ in France; and 

f ool, out of thofeof Lanerk, Gadion, Cunningham, Had- 
ington, and Caftellany of Dundee, in Scotland. 3. That 
Baliol, his heirs and fucceflbrs, fhould affift the king of 

France, 
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Baliol renounces his 'AUegiant^. 

Early the following year, fedwasd 
A. 0.1*96. northwards, at the head of a mumcAa^aemy; 

and, onijbe firft of March, hfc he )0 ^ parlia¬ 
ment at Newcaftle u^n Tyne. From thence'rlfe r/newed his 
liimmons for Baliol fa appear before him; but he was an-^ 
iwered by the almolf. unanimous voice of th^ Scots, that 
neither their king nUr they owed him farther allegiance; 
and to fliew that they'we^e in earneft, they drove out of their 
country all Engliflimen, f^’flefiaftics as well as laics, and ap¬ 
propriated their eftates ant^^edfs for carrying on the war 
with England. A breach WOT^now inevitable, and Edw'ard 
marching to Bamborough, again fummoned Baliol, by pro¬ 
clamation, to appear before him, but all in vain; and a very 
fingular incident firft lighted the flames of a war, in which 
Scotland was aJmoft coniumed. 7 'he caftle of Wark, in 
Northumberland, was then held by Robert de Rofs, for Ed¬ 
ward. This nobleman was a fubjedl of Scotland, and being 
, defperately enamoured of a Scotch lady, he abandoned Edward, 
and joined with his enemies. Intelligence of his revolt was 
brought to Edward by his brother William de Rofs, who 
undertook to fecure the caftle with a thoufand men, whom 
Edward immediately granted him. On his march to the 
caftle, he quartered at a place called Preftfen, where being 
furprifed by his brother Robert, he and his par^ were cut 
off, and the Scots became mafters of the caftle. Edward pre¬ 
tended that he was more pleafed with the Scots beginning 
hoftilities, than he was forty for the lofs of the place, and he 
fet out to recover it; but in the mean time he received in a 
letter the renunciation of Baiiol’s allegiance. 

Edward was prefented with this renunciation by the hands 
of the intrepid Henry, abbot of Aberbrothwick; and he no 
fooner received it, than he broke o\it into an exclamation to 
the following purpefe: “ How fooliflily does this ftupid fon 
of mine behave 1 Well^ if he will not come to us, we will go 
** to him The abbot had been perfuaded by his enemies, 
of whom he had many in Scotland, to prefent this letter, in 
liopes that Edward would have put him to death ; but he had 
iiddrds enough to efcape fafe out of his hands, without re- 
xeiving any other anfwer. 

Edward faw all the plan which he had laid down, for mak¬ 
ing Baliol his lieutenant in Scotland, with a rojal title, vanifh 
into fmoke; and he had now no other refource for dividing 
<hc Scots amOng themfclves, than to gain over Bruce and his 
jntereft. This Bruce was the fon of the original competitor 
jof that name, who was noW dead, atid earl-of Carrie-in his 
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tpite’s right; arid he had a fon, the famous Robert Bruce, who 
afterwards proved the hero of his age and country, but was 
then no more than thirteen years of / Edward lent for 
the elder Bime, and oft'ered him th' .rown of Scotland on 
the fame terms that he had given itto Baliol. Bruce readily 
accepted tb^ offer; ^d, with his yout<>5 Ion, performed hom¬ 
age to Edv^iird, as did the earl of irch and Dunbar, and 
Umfreville earl of Angus. The^c er Bruce was a great 
favourite with Edward, and he v/,, prevailed upon to write 
to all his party in Scotland, to 1 - ready to declare for the king 
of England. Mean time, , is earls of Menteith, Athol, 
Strathern, and Mar, had railed an army of four thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, moft of them Highlanders; and 
marching through Annandale, deftroyed the Englifh border 
to the very fuburbs of Carlifle, which they burnt, and then 
laid flege to the town itfelf. One of their fpies had been taken 
and imprifoned within the place ; and after he had fet fire to 
his prifon, he broke out of it, and running to the walls, called 
aloud to his countrymen to purfue their advantage. Xhe 
flames had now alarmed the townfmen. Some of them ran 
to extinguifh the fire, and others to repel the Scots, in which 
they were fo vigoroufly affifted by the women, that the flames 
were got under, and the flege was raifed. 

Notwithftanding the late treaty between Scotland andi 
France, Philip de Valois had made a truce with Edward, and 
left the Scots to bear all the brunt of his irrefiftible arnra- 
ments by fea and land. Berwic was his great objedf; and the 
earl of Fife ftill remaining in England, Baliol had railed the. 
inhabitants of that country, who, with the people of Lothian, 
formed the chief ftrength of the garrifon of Berwic. The 
defence tliey made was very brave; for we are told that they 
burnt eighteen of the Englifh fhips, and put all their crews 
to the fword, in one aflault which they made upon die town- 
Edward, who was as great a general as he was a politician, 
removed his lines to a confidcrahle Uiftance, and employed 
fame of the Bruccan party to inform their countrymen upon 
the walls, that Edward, defpairing of taking the town, 
refolved to raife the fiege, efpecially as Baliol was advancing 
wirii a great army to the relief of the place. All this was 
believed by the befieged, who, in a day or two, faw a large 
detachment of the Englifh army, habited like their country¬ 
men, and carrying the enfigns of Scotland, approach their 
walls. The credulous garrifon believed them to be Scots? 
and marching out to receive them, the Englifh (or, rather 
the Scotch in the Englifh army) getting between them and 
the walls, fecured one of the gates, which had been thrown 
open. The main body of the Englifti army immediately 
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rufhed in, and an inditcriminate carnage followed. Engliflj. 
writers have, to the rraroach of their own country, nwupted 
the number flain on occafion to lixfeen thouland. For.,- 
dun himfelf admits of|feven thou&nd five httodfcd; and he 
fiys, that the Fife noMity, were, that day, almoft extermi¬ 
nated. Edward’s har\*ky even bv the accounts favour¬ 
able to his memory, n|ife inexculable, far he fp^ed neitheF 
age nor fex. Some hiftorians endeavour to palliate 

his barbarity, by preten<^& that the town was taken by 
florin; but the relations"^the Scotch feem to be more 
authentic. Edward, being mafter of the place, annexed it 
for ever to the realm of England^ and drew round it a large 
palifaded ditch. 

Whatever Edward’s views might have been hitherto, he 
proceeded, after the taking of Eerwie, as if he had been de¬ 
termined to conquer Scotland. The caflle of Berwic fur- 
rendered on the firft of May, at which time a ftrong detach¬ 
ment of Edward’s army had inverted the cartle of Dunbar. 
The earl of that title had, as we have already feen, fubmitted 
to Edward; but his wife, to make an atonement for her huf- 
band’s defodtion from his duty, had put the cartle into the 
hands of her coutrymen. As Dunbar, next to Berwic, was 
the greatert bulwark of Scotland towards England, Baliol re- 
folved to rifk every thing to relieve it. A party of the Scots, 
tinder the earls of Cadilis and Menteith, had jull then return¬ 
ed, with great booty, from an irruption they had made into 
Northumberland, and had joined the Scotch army under 
Baliol; but it was no way comparable, in point of difciplinc, 
to that of Edward, who rtill remained at Berwic, and had 
committed thecondudl of the ficge to the earls of Surry and 
Warwic. Thofe noblemen drew their army out of their 
trenches, and a bloody battle was fought in fight of the 
cartle. The event was fatal to the Scots, who there lolt 
above ten thoufand men (the Englifh authors fay twenty thou- 
fand); upon which the cartle of Dunbar w’as furrendered by 
its governor, Stewart. It appears, from the bert authorities, 
that Edward was not prefent in this battle; but a number of 
Scotch noblemen, particularly William earl of Rofs, who 
had efcaped out of the battle of Berwic, being found in the 
cartle of Dunbar, they were delivered up like fheep to be 
butchered by the king of England. From Dunbar the En¬ 
glifh army advanced to Roxburgh, the cartle of which was 
held by the high-fteward of Scotland, who capitulated, upon 
the lives, liberties, and ertates of the garrifon being lafe, and 
himfelf recognizing Edward’s paramount power. 

The two fevere blows which tlie Scots had received at 
Eerwie and Dunbar, the reduction of thofe places, the fub- 
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mi/fion of the great fteward of Scotfarid,-the defeSHon, of 
Bruceiand his jarty, with Edward’s othet fuccefles, rendered 
it niore than probaole, that he would haf'; little difficulty in 
reducing the ffR of that kingdom. had appointed En- 
gliflimen to the government of the three,^’ftles he had taken; 
and all his fteps indicated, that he was ; dved to hold what 
he ihould conquer. Bruce, apprehcn' 'of this, after the 
liege of Dunbar, put Edward in 'tiiwd of his ptomife to 
make him king; but he was pt.. ilhly anfwcrcd by that 
prince, “ Have we nothing to do hot to win kingdoms Dr 
thee*.” Bruce was too well acquainted with the charadler 
of Edward to prefs him farther; and, without fliewitig any 
refentment, he retired to his hinglilh cftate, not daring to ap¬ 
pear in Scotland, from Roxburgh Edward proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and laid liege to its caftic, which, by its fituation 
was then deemed to be impregnable; but the water of the 
garrifon failing, it was abandoned by the Scots, and Edw.ard 
took pofleffion of it, after a fiege of eight days, leaving the 
government of it to Walter de Huntercumh. 'I'he ilrong 
caftle of Stirling lhared the fame fate, being likewife deferted 
by its garrifon, 

Baliol, by this time, had retired to the north of the Tay 
with the remains of his army, and Edward foon ftript him of 
thofe of his mock-royalty, by reducing Perth, Dundee, For¬ 
far, Brechin, and Montrofe; after which he prepared to 
march againft Baliol, who was then .at Forfar. Ciimming, 
lord of Strabolgy, though attached to Baliol, had always be¬ 
haved fo, that he flood fair with Edward, and Baliol now em- 
jdoyed him to make his peace with that conqueror. Accord¬ 
ing to Fordun, whofe authority is equal to that of the Eng- 
lilh hiftorians, who relate the tranfadlion with a few triflino- 
variations, Baliol and his fon Edward had fled as far north as 
Aberdeen; and it is probable that Edward fent the bilhop of 
Durham thither, to prelcriba to him the terms of his pardon, 
with the manner in which he was to appear before his Ibve- 
reign. Thefe were mortifying to the lall degree, but they 
were accepted of by the mean fpirited Baliol. Here he ftript 
himfelf of all his regal ornaments, and being mounted upon 
a forty nag, with a white rod in his hand, as one of Edward’s 
fuh-officers he was carried to Montrofe, (fome fay to Strick- • 
athroe) where Edward was; and in the open church-yard he 
acknowledged himlelf deeply penitent for the unlawful confe¬ 
deracies he had entered into with Philip king of France, 
which, in his own and his fon Edward’s name, and in that of 
tiiq whole comnrunity of Scotland, he abfolutely renounced. 


* ForUun. 
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JB being contrary to his oa&s 6f homage and fealty to the 
crown of England. 

This abjeM cerfoony was publicly performed by* Baliol 
In other places, an^^tt laft, the particulars were engrolf. 
«d in an inftrument figned by the bifhops of Durham and 
Hereford, the earl |?f Buchan, Hugh de Spencer, and Cum- 
ming the elder, ea« of Badenock and Straboigv. All thofe 
mortifications were, npt fufficient to fatisfy £dward. He 
dragged his captive at ^ wheels of his triumphal car round 
the country; he commanded the great leal of Scotland to be 
broken, and that none Iho'uld be ufed for Scotch affairs but 
that of England. 

The terror of Edward’s'arms made him imagine, that lit¬ 
tle was now wanting to the permanent fubjedion of Scot- 
land. Meeting with no apportion in his tour to Ehin, he 
returned to Scone, which he coniideted as the fandluary of 
the Scotch monarchy; and there be began his deftrudive 
operations, by feizing upon their coronation chair, which-Kad, 
even in thofe days, obtained the name of fatal. The crown, 
the regalia, the royal jewels and pialc, were feized at the fame 
diamond crofs, which belonged to Ed-)-ar 
Atheling : and all were fent oft' to England^, where the 
fatal chair is ftill to be feen in the Abbey of Weffminfter. 
After that, he ordered all the nobility and freeholders of the 
kingdom to attend him at Berwick, where they renewed their 
homage and fealty. 


CHAP. VI. 

Jdju-vnnmts and Character of TFallace—Jhe cilebraUi 
Robeti Bruce—Battleof Bannockburn-^Death andcharac^ 
Ur of Robert^VmverJal prevalence of the Feudal Syjlem 
at this period* 

U POIs. Ed^d’s return to England, after thofe arrange- 
ments, the Scotch difcovered fymptoms of impaticLe 
unoer the yoke. Creffingham and Ormdby proved to be 
tyrants. he former was a prieft and the latter a lawyer, 
who profecuted with the utmoll feverity all the Scots who 
refufed m fwear fealty to Edward. The natives of Scotland, 
at this time, may be confidered as taking leave of their inde- 
pendency wiA a parting figh, when a « patriotic hero ftept 
forth to reunite ffiem.” 

3 His 
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Mis name was William Wallace *. Some fay he was the 
fon of jfir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerfli.,, and others of fir 
Andrew Wallace of Cragie. The diffen, t ce may be intereft- 
ing to the two'^'limilies, out it never ca. oe fo to the public, 
as Wallace could derive no lullre from them, however they 
might be ennobled by him. According the beft accounts, 
he was the fecond fon of fir Malcolrr * VVallace of Ellerflie, 
defeended from an old family in KvJt , and thus he had the 
glory of owing his fame to no pre-eminence of fortune, but his 
own virtue and valour, ^'he circumftances of his country 
fufficiently vindicate his condudl. Scotland was then with¬ 
out a king and without laws; at leaft Ihe had none, that a 
free-born Scotchman could recognize. Wallace feems to 
have con/idered birnfclf as having no relation hut to bis 
country, and as being bound to no duty but to reftore her in¬ 
dependency. Robuft, adtive, and brave, he connedted him- 
feif with a few friends who difdained the claims of England; 
and by a felf-delegated authority, he and bis party took every 
opportunity of dcftroylng the Englifh, as vermin that were 
preying on the vitals of their country, h requent exploits of 
that kind foon rendered the name of Wallace confpicuous, 
and the fpirit of liberty reanimated the youth of Scotland. 

Wallace and his patriotic friends, in undertaking the de¬ 
liverance of Scotland, kiKW that if they were not fuccefsful, 
they muft die the death of traitdrs ; and that the exercile of 
humanity would not alleviate their punilhment. They there¬ 
fore gave no quarter to the enflavers of their country who 
refifted them ; and their exploits foon roufed the attention of 
their tyrants. The Englilh garrifons were on all hands at¬ 
tacked and put to the fword; and, at laft, Lanerk, a princi¬ 
pal town of Clydefdale, was recovered from Edward, its go¬ 
vernor being killed. The reputation of the Scotch arms 
was now revived under Wallace, who was deemed to be in¬ 
vincible from the great exploits he performed in his own per- 
fon. He went to the northwards of the Frith of Forth, the 
ancient feat of the Scotch monarchy, where he found the in¬ 
habitants well afFe<Sled to the caufe of liberty; and there be 
recovered the caftles of Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Mont- 
rofe, with as much facility as Edward had taken them. Th • 
caftle of Dunotter, which at that time was deemed to be im¬ 
pregnable from its fituation, received a Scotch garrifon ; and 
the Englifh defpairing to hold Aberdeen, fet it on flames at 
the time that Wallace entered it. It was then he heard that 

V His true name was William Walays ; and tVom the cniimry where 
he was born, he appears to have been defeended from the Welch or an¬ 
cient Britons. He is faid to have left a daughter, who was married to 
Baillic of Hoprig, one of the anccaors of the BaiUics of I.amington. 
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the Englifh army was preparing to take pofleflion of the paft 
of Stirling, which Wallace refolved to prevent. The rapidity 
of his vidrorics an! the frequency of his exploits, have dif- 
ordered the chronology of his hiftoiw. Thensiis even reafon 
to believe, that many of his nobleft adfions were pei formed 
fome years before his reputation feund acccl's to the hiftory of 
his country. 

The carl of Surry, ^the only man of virtue, or Indeed of 
capacity, who had been appointed to the government of Scot¬ 
land, was forced, on account of his health, to rclide in Eng¬ 
land, while Crellingham and Orniefby were rendering them- 
felvcs detcftablc by their opprelEons. Edward was at that 
tim.e in France, and by no means fufptdied an iiifurrcdtion in 
Scotland. W'hcn he heard of it, he ordered the carl of Surry, 
his lieutenant there, to fupprefs it; but that nobleman’s health 
not permitting him to take the field, he refigned his com¬ 
mand to his nephew the lord Ilcnry Percy. That young 
nobleman afl'embled a great army, faid to confift of forty 
thoufiuid men, and marched againft Wallace, who had, by 
this time, returned to the weftern parts of Scotland. He 
found the Scots encamped at Irwin, with a lake iti their front, 
and their flanks fecured by entrenchments ; fo that thew 
could not be attacked without great hazard; but the Eiiglim 
were befriended by the difl'enfions of the Scots. 

Wallace, a private gentleman, of little or no fortune, had 
gained reputation, and was on the point of acquiring power, 
which created a jcaloufy among his fellow-patriots. It was 
fuggefted, that an oppofition to the Englifh could only be pro* 
dudtive of farther national deftrudtion ; and Lundie, a maji 
of great rank in Wallace’s army, perceiving that he could not 
fee a general, refolved to be a flave; for he formed a party 
againil Wallace, who offered to fubmit to the Englifh, 
their being indemnified for all that had palled, and fecured 
in their lives and eftates. Wallace and his little band of free 
Scotchmen were fo far from agreeing to thofe terms, that 
they fent an open defiance to Percy, and declared that they 
would never lay down their arms till dieir country was re- 
ftored to her liberty and independency. They were fo de¬ 
termined in this refolution, that they attacked the rear of the 
Englifh army, and plundred their baggage; but were obliged 
to retire with the lofs of a dioufand men. This check ferved 
only to reanimate Wallace and his friends, who were now 
deferred by almoft all the men of property and eminence in 
their country; but their lofs was amply fupplied by that 
middling rank of people, who confidered liberty as their moft 
pre.ciQUS^birth right*. It was then towards the end of autumn^ 

* Guthrie. 
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«nd the earl of Surry had returned to Scotland, but was 
forced to order his army into winter-quarters. All feafons 
were ^ike to the brave Wallace and his friends, who took 
that opportunky to retaliate upon the partizans of England 
fame part of the miferies which Scotland had fufFered. The 
bifhop of Glafgow’s houfe was plundenjd, and the Englifh- 
writers have exclaimed againft VVTIlace for his cruelties; 
yet it is certain that during all the ■ ; he carried on againft 
the enemies of his country, he neither put woman nor child 
to death, nor any other perfon who was not found in arms 
to oppofe him. 

'I'he hiftory of no country, perhaps, can exhibit fuch a 
fcene as that of Scotland now prefents. Her great noble¬ 
men, intimidated, overawed, or corrupted, had loth all feeling 
for their country. Baliol, her mock king, had been fent by 
Edv/ard, in chains, to remain a prifoner in the Tower of 
London. Bruce, more degenerated Hill than Baliol, who 
had made a fpirited effort againft Edward, lived upon his 
Englifh eftate, defpifed and unnoticed. The leading nobi¬ 
lity were glad of an opportunity of fafely tyrannifing over 
their inferiors, through their abfence from the feat of govern¬ 
ment ; and many of the loweft rank of the Scots were in¬ 
different under what mafter they ferved, as nothing could be 
more difmal than their feudal dependence. The Scots, there¬ 
fore, very properly confidered thcmfelves as a people defti- 
tute of any bond of union with government, and that nature 
had given them a right to provide for their felf-prefervation, 
without regard to any other confideration. 

7 'he earl of Surry now advanced towards 
Stirling, where the pafs over the Forth was no A. D. 1297.. 
better than a wooden bridge; but acrofs it he 
law the Scotch army, encamped in excellent order on the op- 
pofite bank, under Wallace, The hiftories and traditions of 
■Scotland here mention a circumftance which, when we conft- 
der the times, is far from being improbable j for they tell us, 
that Wallace, forefeeing the Englilh would pafs the bridge 
to encounter him, had fawed the pofts which fupported it fo 
artfully that it gave way after the enemy had paffed it. 
Lundie, a Scotch knight, who knew the abilities of Wallace, 
endeavoured to diffuade the earl of Surry from palling the 
bridge to attack him; but the treafurer, Creffingham, being 
of a different opinion, lir Marmaduke Twenge, one of the 
boldeft of the Englilh officers, put himfelf at the head of the 
Englilh army, and paffed the bridge. We are told that at 
this time the high fteward of Scotland, and Matthew earl of 
Lenox, had fecretly joined the friends of liberty, and had 
formed a kind of an aiTOy of obfervatittn in the rear of the 
Englilh troops. 
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Tweiigc paflcd the bridge with half the Englifli army, and 
Wallace feemed to retire in fome confulion. This en¬ 
couraged the Englifti, and they continued their purfuit 'i when 
a detachment of the ^cots got between then».and the bridge, 
juft at the time when it gave way, under the crowds of 
Englifh fbldiers wl^o were pafllng it. Wallace upon this 
faced about, and defeated all his enemies who were to the 
northward pf the bridgg, while the great fteward of Scotland 
and the earl of Lenox attacked and beat the earl of Surry, 
who with difficulty efcaped to Berwic. Creffingham, though 
a clergyman, was killed in this encounter, and his body was 
tound cafed in armour*. The Scots attributed to him great 
part of the miferies they fuffered ; but they were befriended 
by his avarice, for he left the garrifon of Berwic and Rox- 
»burgh fo deftitute of all the means of defence, that th?y fell 
immediately into the hands of Wallace, together with many 
other places fouth of the Forth. 

Edward was, at this time, in foreign parts, while Wallacc 
reaped immortal glory, by being the deliverer of his country. 
We are not, however, with fome writers to imagine, that all 
the Scots of thofe days were heroes and patriots. The 
greateft part of them, perhaps, were over-awed or corrupted 
by Edward ; but the few who remained firm to the caufe of 
liberty, not only fupported themfelves on the defenfive, but, 
in the beginning of winter made feveral inroads into England, 
from whence they car ried off a large booty. They even at¬ 
tacked Carlifle arid Newcaftle ; but though they were repulfed 
from both, they never loft their fpirits, and Wallace, at laft, 
formed them into excellent foldiers. Particular mention is 
made, in our old hiftorians, of his having carried fire and 
1 ‘word, for twenty-three days, through the northern counties 
of England. Senfible of the difadvantage he was under for 
want of a due fubordination in his army, where every man 
was a volunteer, he formed a plan of a regulated militia, 
which had wonderful effects. His numbers were too few 
to fuffer him to garrifon the caftles he took; he therefore 
difmantled Roxburgh and other places in the fouth; but he 
put a garrifon into Couper, which he took foon after the 
adtionat Stirling-bridge. 

All the glorious exploits of Wallace could not preferve 
his countrymen from fcarcity. T^'heir perpetual wars with 
England had occafioned a total ceffation of agriculture, and 
a famine then raged in the bowels of their country, which 
Wallace could relieve only by the corn and cattle which his 
followers carried off from England. An inroad made by the 
garrifon of Carliflr into Annandale was the only check the 
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Scots met with during that remarkable winter ; and the loft 
of WqUace, in the whole campaign, was fo trifling, that it is 
fcarcely mentioned. Edward, who continued ftill abroad, 
hearing of the exploits of Wallace, gladly liftened to the 
propofal made by die pope for a two years truce with the 
king of France, that he might return to gratify his ruling 
paflion of humbling the Scots. He had written in the moft 
earneft manner to all his great ful^dts to join the earl of 
Surry againft thofe rebels, as he affefted to call them; and 
he ordered the prince his fon to fummon his 
military tenants to York, in the beginning of A D. izgS. 
the year. The meeting was very full ; but the 
members demanded a confirmation of the liberties they were 
entitled to by Magna Charta, as the price of their fervices 
againft the Scots. Edward granted all they required j and 
in the fpring of the year an army of above an hundred thou- 
fand Englilh was auembled, of whom above two thoufand 
were horibmen, and completely cafed in ftcel, which, in thofe 
days, was the privilege of barons and knights alone*. All 
this happened while Edward was ftill abroad ; but he gave a 
fanciion to whatever was required, and ordered the earl of 
Surry not to proceed againft Wallace till he ftiould arrive to 
head his own army in perfon. 

The main body of the Englilh army, under the earl of 
Surry, was then lying in the neighbourhood of Berwic, but 
their numbers were too great to be fupported; and Edward, 
who was then upon his return to England with an army of 
veterans, ordered them to be dilbanded, referving twenty 
thoufand foot and fifteen hundred horfe, all of them choice 
troops. On the 14th of March he arrived in England, and 
loft no time in marching northwards to take upon him the 
command of his army. 

By this time, the ftates of Scotland had chofen Wallace 
for their protedlor, under Baliol. There was, it is true, no 
precedent for fuch a ftep, but neceflity warranted the meafure. 
In a parliament which he convoked at Perth, he was con¬ 
firmed in his authority; and Patrick, earl of Dunbar, was 
declared to be a traitor, for Tiding with the Englilh. It is 
with fome reludlance that I mull: acknowledge the envy and 
meannefs of the Scotch nobility towards their brave protedlor 
Wallace. Baliol, being freed from his imprifonment in 
England, was then living upon his French eftate; Bruce 
was the declared partizan of the Englilh, and was daily en¬ 
deavouring to form a party againft Wallace. Gumming had 
the fame ambitious views ; fo that Wallace had no friends but 
thofe of liberty and independency. He bore up againft all 
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ments; and, the nobility failing him, he again found re- 
fources in the middling rank of his countrymen*'. Itjs here 
proper to obferve, that, before Wallace was chofen protcfSior, 
twelve guardians of the kingdom, all of them noblemen, had 
been eledied at a parliament in Perth, and Wallace had been 
probably fubftituted in their places. Edward, in the mean 
time, was making vaft preparations for another expedition 
into Scotland; and had,With little credit to his own reputation, 
not only extricated himfelf out of his French and Flemifh 
wars, but had made all the conceffions to his Englifh fubjefts 
which the moft turbulent of them could require, that he might 
meet with no obftruflion in giving a final blow to the Scotch 
name and nation. His views, probably, were to deprive 
them even of that fhadow of royalty in which he had indulged 
them, when he had appointed Baliol to be their king, and t» 
cut off every Scotchman who fhould dare to refift him. 

In this he was but too w*ll feconded by the heads of the 
great Scotch families, Bruce, Gumming, and Steuart. The 
former ftill flattered himfelf, that Edward would pay fomc 
regard to his pretenfions; and the two latter, though they 
did not fide with the Englifh, hated Wallace. 

Edward, upon his laff arrival in England, had made un¬ 
common efforts to raife money for carrying on the war againft 
Scotland, and writs of fummonfes were iffued for a two-fold 
rendezvous ; one of all the militia of the kingdom to meet 
the king at Carlifle on Whitfun-eve; and another for a par¬ 
liament to allemble at York. At the fame time, he fent letters 
to Wallace, upbraiding him for the hoftilities he had com¬ 
mitted againft England, which, he faid, he durft not have 
attempted, had he (Edward) been in his own dominions. 
Wallace treated the meffengers he fent with thefe letters 
(which it is more than probable contained offers of pardon) 
with great ftatelinefs, and, in turn, reproached Edward with 
his having taken advantage of the divifions of a free people 
to enflave them ; and thus that negociation ended. 

England had never before feen fo complete an army, as that 
which Edward muftered before he entered upon this expedi¬ 
tion to Scotland. It confifted of eighty thoufand foot, three 
thoufand horfemen, completely armed, and four thoufand 
armed. This vaft body was attended by a fleet to fup- 
ply it with provifions (the ere£lion of magazines being 
then unknown in Europe) ; but the tempeftuous weather, 
and unfavourable winds, put Edward under vaft difficul¬ 
ties. Befides this army he had detached bodies in Scotland. 
The earl of Pembroke was defeated in Fife, with the lofs of 
about fifteen hundred-men; and fir John Witherington was 
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cut off with another feparate body near Perth. The GalKv- 
way njen, among or near whom the great eftates of Bruce 
and Baliol lay, were not only influenced by thofe chiefs, but 
ffill retaining ideas of their former independency (the lofs of 
which they attributed to the Scots) had joined Edward’s 
generals, to whom they had been very inftrumental in pre- 
ferving their footing in Scotland. According to the Scotp, 
the two laft-mentioned defeats were rfwing to Wallace, who 
knowing the difliculties of Edward for want of fubfiftance, 
encamped in front of his army at Stanmore with fo martial 
an appearance, that Edward did not think proper to advance j 
which is the more probable, as he had as yet drawn no bene¬ 
fit from his fleet. When he came to a place called Tem¬ 
pleton, he received fome fupplies from his fliips, which deter¬ 
mined him to march through a cultivated country to Falkirk, 
where he knew his enemies would make their great ftand. 

The nearer the Scots were to deftruftion, the more they 
courted it, by the animofities which were hourly prevailing 
among their leaders. It unfortunately happened, that the 
feudal law gave each chief a kind of an independent com¬ 
mand over his followers. Bruce, as we have already feen, 
had joined Edward ; and Gumming and Stuart, while the 
Englifh were advancing to attack them, vyere dilputing witlj 
Wallace about the poll of honour; but we are not certain 
in what manner the difl'crence was ended. All that we know 
is, that it was not decreed to Gumming. It is allowed 
on all hands, that the Scotch army did not exceed thirty 
thoufand men, while that of Edv/ard confifted of forty thou- 
fand of his bell troops, and that Wallace made a moll excel-t 
lent difpof^tion. He drew up his men in three divifions, 
fo as that fiiey could not be out-flanked by the enemy, with 
his horfe in the rear, and the front ranks intermixed with 
archers. The army under Edward was commanded by 
Bobun earl of Hereford, high-conftable of England, Bigod, 
earl-marlhal, and the earl of Lincoln. Edward had intelli,. 
gence of the alterations among the Scotch leaders ; and 
fcarcely were they ended (if they ended at all) when he gave 
the fignal for the charge. This was anfwered by a fhout 
from the Scots, fo terrible, that it frightened Edward’s horfe; 
and, falling to the ground, two of his ribs were broken. He 
dilTembled his anguilh, and ordered his Welch foldiers to 
begin the attack ; but they difliked the fervico, and Edward, 
forgetting his pain, put himfclf on foot at the head of a bat¬ 
talion, who plucked up the pallifades with which the Scots 
had guarded their front, and broke in upon them with irre- 
fillible fury. Wall&e had juft time to make a very fhort 
fpecch to his foldiers: “ There,”, faid he, “ is Edward; run 
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if you dare i” but he had fcarcely fpoken, when he had the 
mortification to fee Gumming, with his divifion, which was 
the ftrongeft of the army, quit the field without a ftroke, and 
leave the brigade under Stuart to be cut in pieces with their 
gallant leader. Notwithftanding thefe difafters, Wallace kept 
his ground with amazing intrepidity, till Bruce and his fol- 
lowejs made a circuit round a hjll, attacked him in the rear, 
and obliged him to retreat, which he did in good order and 
with a confiderable body under his command, towards the 
river Carron, which he pafled. 

This battle was fought on the 22d of July, and the lofs of 
the Scots could not fall fhort of ten thoufand men, though, 
by Englilh writers, it is railed to a far greater number. 
The chief among the Scots who fell were MacdufF, earl of 
Fife, and John de Graham, a man fo brave that he may be 
ftiled the right hand of Wallace. The lofs of the Englifh is 
too inconfiderable to be mentioned, none among them of note 
being killed but the great mafter of the templars. It appears 
that Bruce continued his purfuit of Wallace; but that both 
leaders agreed to a private parley on the banks of the Carron, 
by which they were feparated. Bruce reproached the other 
with madnefs for taking arms againft fo powerful a king as 
Edv/ard, and infinuated that Wallace himfelf had a view upon 
the crown. The anfwcr of Wallace was that of a hero and 
a patriot. He warmly difclaimcd having any ambitious 
thoughts, which, he faid, he had neither a right nor an incli¬ 
nation to entertain ; but put Bruce in mind of his degeneracy, 
and his indolence in not fupporting his high-born claim to 
the crown. “To you (faid he) the miferies of your country 
“ are owing. You left her overwhelmed with woes, and 
“ I undertook the caufe which you betrayed; a caufe which 
“ I lliaH efpoufe as long as I breathe, while you live with 
“ ignominy, and court the chains of aforeign tyranf^.” Such 
was the fubflance of a declaration as fpirited and virtuous, 
perhaps, as any that hiflory c.in produce. The words of 
wj; ace funk deep into the mind of Bruce, and afterwards 
were attended by the nobleft effedis. It is thought that they 
opened his eyes, but concurred with his reflcdlions upon his 
own condudf to fhorten his life, though not before ho^ad 
animated his fon with the fpirit of the brave knight.'‘**^TEat 
Bruce died foon after this battle is be3'ond doubt; and the 
hiftorians who lived nearcll thofe times agiee, that his death 
was owing to remorfe and grief for his paft meannefs. 

The fituation of Wallace after the battle of Falkirk was 
fingular, and his behaviour in it mor., than jufiifies the 
warmeft praifes -which the free and th rSb'rave of all countries, 
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M well as Scotland, have poured upon his memory. His 
patriotifm was proof againft all the ingratitude and infcJence 
he hafl encountered j and his own greatncfs can fcarcely be 
faid to have a place in his thoughts, fo entirely were they 
devoted to the I'crvice of his country. Without repining, he 
hoard that the Hates of Scotland intended to raife his capital 
enemy, John Camming, ea|J of Buchan, to the proteiSlorfhip. 
This made no imprellion upon Wallace, who by this time 
was refolved to take the firft opportunity of refigning that 
invidious diftinclion. Having colledbcd all the remauis of the 
Scotch armv after its d:ft-at at Falkirk, he was in a condition 
once more to take the field ; and after burniirg the town of 
Stirling, he crofied the Forth, and entrenched himfclf at 
Perth, waiting for the approach of the vidlorious Englifh. 
'Fheir hiflorians have in vain endeavoured to throw a veil 
over Edward’s hiftoryat this period, for it is certain Wallace 
flopt the progrefs of the Englifh monarch, irrefiftible as he 
appeared. 

Some of the Scotch hiftorians with unpardonable m^e- 
volence * have fuid, that immediately before the battle of 
Falkirk, an altercation happening between Stuart and Wal¬ 
lace, the latter withdrew his divilion, and fufFered Stuart and 
his troops to be cut in pieces. The fubfequent conduA of 
Wallace is an effedlual refutation of this calumny. T.'he fons 
of Freedom continued to flock to his ftandards, and fcarcely 
an hour pafled in which he did not attack and deft,it ftrag- 
gliiig parties of the Enalifh army. The truth is, Edward’s 
defirc to fubdue Scotland, and his unmanly refentment againft 
its inhabitants, led him into errors that were unpardonable in 
fo great a general. He had advanced with a great army into 
an exhaufted impoverifhed country, which obliged him 
to have his quarters and pofts at confiderablc diftanccs from 
each other. He had depended upon precarious fupplies from 
his fleet; but they had failed him through the tempeftuoufnefs 
of the weather. Wallace was feiifible of his fituaticn, and 
availed himfelf of it with fuch fuccefs, that Edward, in the 
career of all his viiftorics, was forced to come to the refolu- 
tion of returning to England. Previous to this, he proceeded 
againft his Scotch prifoners, and all who difdaiined his au¬ 
thority, with unrelenting cruelty; for, perfor.ming homage 
or fuftering death, was -.'.ll the option he left to the wretched 
inhabitants. When he began his march feuthward, Wallace 
and his friends hovered on his rear, and made fevere reprifals 
upon numbers of the Englifh, who fell into their hands; fo 
that Edward was forced, in order to regain Carlifle, to ftrik^ 
tbicugh the inhofpitable foreft of Selkirk. 
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There is the greateft reafon to believe that Wallace, whi!« 
be was performing thofe noble exploits, had no other cl^arac- 
ter than that of a volunteer in the fervice of his country; for 
it is agreed by all hiftorians, that he had before tliat time 
religned the protedlor£hip,inan aflembly of the nobles. We are 
therefore now to behold him in the li^t of a private indivi¬ 
dual at the head of a body of fiftnds, v/hom his virtue had 
formed, and his courage’ihad animated, for the deliverance of 
their country; or, in other words, Wallace was an illuftrious 
rebel to the cauie of flavery. Cumming appears to have 
been now the legal governor of Scptland under Baliol, but the 
part he adted was fpiritlefs and pufillanimous. He pretended 
to hold his authority from the ftates j but he did nothing to 
aflift their independency, though a favourable opportunity 
then prefented, W the differences which had broken out 
afrelh between Edward and his Englifli nobility, The 
•wifeft meafurc which Cummiug purfued, was his applying 
£rft to Philip de Valois, the king of France, and then to 
pope Boniface VIII. for a truce in favour of Scotland. Ed¬ 
ward’s affairs on the continent of Europe, at that time, were 
in a very indifferent fituation ; and though Baliol was ftill his 
prifoner, yet the court of Rome treated him as a fovereigu 
independent prince. 

This was far from being agreeable to Edward, as itftruck 
at his claim of fuperiority over Scotland ; and the refpedf 
w’ith which Philip afted towards Baliol gave him ftill greater 
difquiet. He had, partly through the difafFedtion that conti¬ 
nued to reign amon» his nobility, and partly to be at hand t» 
curb the Scots, palled the winter of the year 1298, in the 
north of England ; and at Durham he called a great council 
of his ftobility, in which he gave away to his own party the 
eftates of the principal Scotchmen who followed either 
Cumming or^Wallace. But, according to Buchanan, though 
he had, at the interceffion of Philip, confented to a truce of 
feven months, yet he imprifoned the Scotch ambafladors as 
they were proceeding to the pope’s court. The Scots feem 
to have confidered Edward’s agreeing to a truce as arifing 
from the necellity of his own affairs ; and, without regarding 
it, they refumed their arms, with a greater fhew of refolution 
than before. We are to obferve, that they were divided, at 
this time, into three dalles; thofe who perfevered in their 
allegiance to Edward; thofe who looked upon Baliol as 
their king, and Cumming as his fubftitute or lieutenant ; 
and thofe under Wallace, who renounced all connexions 
jwitb, or dependence upon England, and aXed fingly for the 
liberties of his country. The two latter clafl'es differed in 
principle, but agreed in meafures j for they joined in expelling 
4 the 
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Ae Englifh out of Scotland, in which they were fo fuccefsfuJ* 
that the enemy, in a Ihort time, were driven out of all the 
chief ftrong holds, except Edinburgh, Stirling, and Berwic. 

While Edward was at Berwic, he appointed John de Sfi. 
John, one of the braveft and moft experienced of his officers, 
to be his head commiflioner for the government of Scotland j 
and, returning to London ^bout the beginning 
of February, he there not only confirmed the A. D. 1300. 
great charter of the Englifh liberties, but offered 
to increafe them, if his nobility thought they were defeftive. 
All this was to footh them into the meafureshe was carrying 
on againft Scotland. After the loth of May he fet out for 
the north, and ordered his military tenants to attend him at 
York on Midfummer-day. Towards the end of June he 
entered Scotland with a great army, which the regeot durff 
not face, took the caftles of Lochmaber and Caerlaverock; in 
Annandale, and continued his march into Galloway, where 
his party was again revived, and where he put all to the 
fword who refilled him. 

While Edward was in this career of fuccefs he gave au¬ 
dience to the bifhop of Galloway, and the heads of the 
Gumming family, who came to him with propofals of peace. 
Thefe were, that the Scots fliould live under Baliol as their 
king; that all grants made by Edward of Scotch eflates 
fhould be annulled, and that they fhould revert to their firfl: 
owners 3 and that Baliol and his family fhould be re-fettied 
in Scotland. While the Cummings were delivering thefe 
terms (wliich undoubtedly had been dictated by the court of 
Rome), fome mention was made of the interpofiticn of the 
papal authority, if they were not complied with. ^’llis 
intimation drew an indignant frnile from Edward. “ Am 1 
“ ffays he) to whom you have fworn as the fuperior lord of 
“ Scotland, to be terrified by pretences ? Have I not power 
“ fufficient to guard my own right ? If 1 hear more of this, 
“ by all that is holy, I will lay Scotland waflc, with fire and 
“ fword, from fea to fea !” Notwithftanding this tremendous 
menace, the Cummings (who are faid to have been the earl 
of Buchan and the lord of Badenoch) anfwcred with an un¬ 
daunted air, “ That they were refolved to fhed the iafl drop 
“ of their blood in the defence of their country;” and then 
they took their leave of the monarch. This interview feems 
to have been brought about by Edward’s friends in Gal¬ 
loway; and proving ineffcdlual, it put an end to all fiirther 
negociation. Edward, advancing to a river which hiftorians 
call Swyney, difeovered the Scotch army on the oppolite 
banks. He fent a body of archers (the moll formidable 
troops then in Europe) to diflodge tliem; and the Scots, 
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unable to Hand the terrible difcharge of arrows, retired ; but 
Edward, fearing that they were drawing his men into an 
ambuil], difpatched the earl of Warwic to flop the purfuit* 
The archers, perceiving the earl advance, attended with fomc 
troops, imagining he was coming to fupport them, followed 
the 'Scots, and made a halt; fo that the battle became general. 
This being perceived by Edward, he fent his fon the prince 
of Wales, at the head of his fhining battalion (as he ufed to 
call it, by way of preference to all his other troops) to fupport 
the earl and his archers, while he himfelf advanced with the 
main body of the army. The Scots, who had not intended to 
fta.'id a general engagement, w’re unable to fuftain the 
fhock, and retiring to their wc. ds and faflncfles, their lofs 
of men was not confiderable. !r is remarkable, that in this 
engagement the Welch again refufed to a£f againft the 
Scots, or at leaf!: to purfue them. The Englifh hiftorian 
Walfingham fays, that the fate of Scotland would have been 
decided that day, had the purfuit been continued. 

The advantage gained by Edward was, however, of the 
utmoft importance in his favour, as nothing now flood in his 
way to Stirling, the caftle of which he immediately befieged. 
It was defended by William Oliphant, with great rcfolution, 
for three months. Edward at laft declared, that he would 
hang every man of the garrifon, if it was not furrendered by 
a certain day; and the place being now deftitute of provi- 
fions, Oliphant made an honourable capitulation, which Ed¬ 
ward did not pundtually obferve. 

The Scots ftiil maintained the conteil for liberty. They 
were again vidtorious, and again fuhdued. Wallace alone 
maintained his independency amidll the univerfal flavery of 
his countrymen. But he was at length betrayed to the 
Englifh by his friend fir John Monteith : aiid Edward, 
whofe natural bravery and magnanimity Ihould have led him 
to refpedt like qualities in an enemy, ordered this illuflriouS 
patriot to be carried in chains to London; to be tried as a 
rebel and traitor, though he had never made fubinillion nor 
fworn fealty to England, and to be executed on 
A. D. 1305. Tower-hill. He could not think his favourite 
conqueft fecure whilft Wallace was alive. 
Hence the unworthy fate of a man, who had defended for 
many years, with fignal valour and perfeverence, the liberties 
of his native counrry. Portions of his body were afterwards 
difperfed through different cities of Scotland and England. 
Such was the treatment of one of the bell patriots and 
greateft heroes any age can boaft of. His memory had the 
lingular good fortune,- even in thofe unpolilhed times, to be 
eeltibrnted in an ode, which, for elegance of liyie and beauty 
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•f Compoiition, would do honour to the Auguftan age, and 
if equalled, it never yet has been furpaJTed. Some have 
thought it to have been written by his chaplain, John or 
Arnold Blair; but the other works of that author leave 
little room for fuch a conjecture. 

In obitum clarillimi ducis Gulielmi Wallace quem Ed- 
vardus primus Anglorum rex, fibi proditum, fupplicio Lon- 
dini afFecit, Carmen. * 

Qme cunfta tollit, fuftulit. 

F.t ranto pro cive, cinis : pro finibus urna eft : 

FriL’ul'que prolorica obit. 

I lie quidcm terras, loca fc inferiora, reliquit. 

At fata fa6lis, roppriinens. 

Parte fui meliore foium, roEloniquc pererrat. 

Hoc fpiritu, illud gloria. 

At fiiii li inl'criptum gencroib pc£fus honefto 
Fuifiet, hoflis proditi 

Artibus Angle tuis, in paenas parcior ifTes • 

Ncc oppidatim fpargercs 

IMembra viri fnrranda adytis. Sed fein’ quid in ifta 
Jmmanitate viceris > 

I'r valla; in cundta'! oras fpargentur & boras 
Laudes; tuumque dedecus. 

Thus done into Englifli by the autlior of the hillory of the 
DouglafFes, with an elegance equally admirable, when wc 
confider the age in which he lived, though far inferior to the 
beauty of the original. 

F.nvious death, who ruins all, 

Hath wrought the fad lamented fall 
Of Wallace, and no more remains 
Of him than what this urn contains. 

Allies for our hero we have. 

He for his armour a cold grave, 
lie left the earth, too low a ftate. 

And by his worth o’crcame his fate. 

H is foul death had not povv’r to kill ; 

His noble deeds the world do fill. 

With lafting trophies of his name. 

O, hadft thou virtue lov’d or fame, 

Thou couldft not have infuhed fo 
Over a brave, betray’d, dead foe, 

Edward, nor feen thofe limbs expos'd, 

'J’o public fliame, fit to be clos’d. 

As reliques, in a holy Ihrinc ; 

But now the infamy is thin* : 

His end crowns him with glorious bays, 

And ftains the brighteft of thy praife. 

Wallace is, by the Scotch hiftprians, faid to have been of 
a gigantic ftaturcj lemarkably ftrong in his perfon, plcafmg . 
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in his afpe(S, eompaffionate, juft, bountiful, and placable 
towards all but the Englilh, who held his country in flavcryj 
He was taken prifoner on the 7th of September, 1303, and 
fufFered foon after. 

But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpofe 
to which it was diredted. The cruelty and injuftice exer- 
cifcd upon Wallace, inftead of breaking the fplrit, only 
roufcd more effecSfually, the refentment, of the Scots. All 
the envy which, during his life-time, had attended that gal¬ 
lant chieftain, being now buried in his grave, he was univer- 
fally regarded as the champion of Scotland, and equally 
lamented by alhranks of men. The people were every where 
difpofed to rife againft the Englifh government: and a new 
and more fortunate leader foon prefented himfelf, who con- 
dudfed them to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. 

Robert Bruce, fon of that Robert, who had been one of 
the competitors for the crown of Scotland, had fucceeded, in 
confcquence of his father’s death, to all his pretenfions; and 
the death of John Baliol, which happened about 
A. D. 1306. the fame time in France, feemed to open a full 
career to the genius and ambition of this young 
nobleman. He had formerly ferved in the Englifh army; 
but in a private conference held with Wallace, after the 
battle of Falkirk, the flame of patriotifm was fuddenly con¬ 
veyed from the breaft of one hero to that of another, Bruce 
fegretted his engagements with Edward, and fecretly deter¬ 
mined to feize the firft opportunity of refeuing from flavery 
his opprcfled country, fl’he time of deliverance feemed now 
come. He hoped that the Scots, without a leader and 
without a king, would unanimonfly repair to his ftandard, and 
feat him on the vacant throne. Inflamed with the ardour of 
youth, and buoyed up by native courage, his afpiring fpirit 
i'aw alone the glory of the enterprize, or regarded the diffi¬ 
culties that muft attend it as the fource only of greater glory. 
The miferics and oppreflions which he had beheld his coun¬ 
trymen fuffer in their unequal conteft for independency, the 
repeated defeats and misfortunes which they had undergone 
in the ftruggle, proved but fo many incentives to bring 
them relief, and to lead them fired with revenge againft the- 
haughty vidtors. 

In confequerice of this refolution, and fome fulpicions that 
Edward was apprifed of, Bruce (fuddenly left the Englifh 
court, and arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annandale, 
the chief feat of his family intereft. There a number of the 
nobility were happily auembled, and among the reft John 
Cummin, to whom he had formerly communicated his de- 
Cgns, and wlio had bafely revealed them to Edward. The 
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■noblemen were aftoniflied at the appearance of Bruce, and 
ftill more when he told them, that he was come to live or die 
with them in defence of the liberties of his country; and 
hoped, with their alhftance, to redeem the Scottiih name from 
all the indignities which it had fo long fulFcred from the ty¬ 
ranny of their imperious mafters. It were better, he faid, if 
Heaven lltould fo decree it, to perifb at once like brave men, 
with fwords in their hands, thaji to dread long, and at lull 
undergo the fate of the unfortunate vVallacc. 

The fpirit with which, this difeourfe was delivered, the 
jbold fentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce’s 
declaration, affifted by the graces of his youth and manly de¬ 
portment, made deep imprellion on the n'iinds of the nobles, 
and routed all thofe principles of indignation and revenge, 
with which they had long been fecretly adfuated. 'Fhcy de¬ 
clared their unanimous refolution to ufe the utinofl cHorts in 
delivering their^ country from bondage, and to fecotid the 
courage of Bruce, in allerting his and their undoubted rights 
agalnll their common oppreflors. Cummin alone, who had 
privately taken his meafure.s with Edward, oppofed the gene¬ 
ral determination, by reprefenting the great power of die 
Englifli nation; and Bruce, already informed of his treachery, 
followed him out of the afleinbly, and, running him through 
the body, left him for dead. Sir 'I homas Kirkpatrick, one 
of Bruce’s friends afked him, on his return, if the traitor was 
llain. “ I believe fo,” replied Bruce : “ and is that a matter,” 
cried Kirkpatrick, “to be left to conjecture —1 will fecurc 
“ him.” He accordingly drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, 
and ftabbed him to the heart *. 

1 his deed of Bruce and his afiociates, v^'hich contains cir- 
cumftances juftly condemned by our prclcnt manners, was 
regarded in that age as an effort of manly vigour and julf 
policy. Hence the family of Kukpatrick took for the creft 
of their arms a hand with a bloody dag-ger ; and, as a motto, 
the words enydoyed by their anceftor, vvhen he executed that 
violent adtion ; “I will fecure him !” 

'I'he murder of Cummin affixed the fcal to the confpiracy 
©f the Scotch nobles. They had now no refourcc left, but 
to fhake off the yoke of England or periJh in the attempt. 
The genius of the nation roufed itf'elf from its long dejedtioii j 
and Bruce, flying to different quarters, e.xcjted his partizans 
every where to arms. He fuccefsfuHy attacked the difperfcd 
bodies of the Eiiglifli ; got poffeflion of many caftles ; and 
having made his authority to be acknowledged inmofl: parts of 
the kingdom, was folcmnly crowned at Scone, by the bifliop 

* G. Diicliar.a:i. 
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of St. Andrews, who had zealoufly embraced his.caufc. The 
Kngliiit were again driven out of the kingdom, except fuch 
as took fhelter in the fortrefles ftill in their hands ; and 
Edward found that the Scots, already twice conquered by his 
valour, were yet to fubdue ! 

Confeious however of bis fuperior power, as well as fupe- 
rior fkill in arms, this great monarch made light of his anta- 

S inift : he thought of pothing but vidlory and vengeance. 

e fent a body of troops into Scotland under Aymar ds 
Valence, his general, who falling unexpe£fedly upon Bruce, 
thi ew his army into difafter, and obliged him to take fhelter 
in the Weftern Hies. Edward himfelf was advancing with 
a mighty force, determined to make the now defencelefs 
Scots the viblims of his feveri^, when he unexpeiSledly 
lickened and died at Carliflej enjoining, with his 
.\.D. 13^7. lateft breath, his fon and fucceflTor to profecute 
the war, and never to defift till he had finally 
fubdued the kingdom of Scotland*. But that the fecond 
Edward was little able to accomplifh. 

Xuflead of profecuting the conqueft of Scotland, according 
to the defire of his father, he returned into England, after a 
few feeble efforts, and immediately difbanded his forces; 
.lithougb Robert Bruce was become fufficiently formidable 
to make more vigorous meafures ncceffary. 

Soon after Edward’s retreat from Scotland, Bruce made 
himfelf mafler of the whole kingdom, except a few fortreffes. 
lie daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominioji. 
Me enlith-d under his ftandard every bold fpirit, and he 
enriched his followers with the fpoils of the enemy. Sir 
James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatnefs and 
renown of that warlike family, feconded Robert in all his 
enterprizes. Edward Bruce, the king’s brother, alfo diftin- 
sguiihed him.felf by his valour ; and the dread of the Englifh 
power being now abated by the feeble conduct of Edward, 
even the Icall fanguinc of the Scots began to entertain hopes 
of recovering their independency. They obtained a truce, 
which was of fhort duration, and ill obferved on both fides. 
But ftiort as it was, it ferved to confolidate the power of the 
king, and introduced order into the civil govern- 
A. 0.131:. ment. War was renewed with greater fury than 
ever. Not content with defending himfelf, 
Robert made fuccefsful inroads into England; fupported his 
needy followers by the plunder of the country, and taught 
them todefpife the military genius of a people who had long 
been the obje<a of their terror. 
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Edward, at length roufed from his lethargy, had marched 
an army into Scotland; and Robert, determined not to rifle 
too much againft a fuperior force, hed again retired into his 
mountains. The Englifti monarch advanced beyond Edin¬ 
burgh ; but being deftitute of provilions, and ill fupported by 
his nobility, he was obliged to return home, with:ut gaining 
any advantage over tlie enemy. i'he feeming union, how¬ 
ever, of all parties in England, after the d ath of Gavefton, 
opened again the profpecl of reducing Scotland, and promifed 
a happy conclulion to a war in which both the interefts and 
the pailioris of the nation were Co deeply engaged. 

Edward aflembl d forces from ail quarter.^, with a view of 
finifhing at one blow this important enterprize. He fum- 
moned the m.'fl: warlike of his vafluls fnan Gafeony : he 
cnliited troops from Elanders, and ot'i t forolgn countii< s; 
he invited over great numb rs of the difordeily Iiifh, as to a 
certain prey : he joined to them a body of Wclcli, who were 
aiiluated by l.kc motives ; he collected the wh< L military 
force of Engl.ind, and entered Scotland at ihc head oi an 
army of near one hundred thoufaiid men. 'I'he 
Scottiih army did not exceed tliir.y thoufand A D -314. 
combatants; but being compof.d of men woo 
had diftinguiihed thenifeives by many adds of valour, who 
Were rendered d fperate by their fituation, and wh > w re 
inured to all the varieties of fortune, they m ght jU'llv, und.r 
fuch a leader as ilruce, be cft.temed equ.d to .1 fir more- 
numerous body. Robert, however, left as little as roilitJe 
to the fuperior gallantry of his troops. FT nolt -1 iii if.lf 
ftro ie;Iy at Bannockburn, about two miles fr'm St rl ng, 
the oiiiy ki.-trefs in Scotland that rv-iTiain':d in I'l • h'ar.ds of 
the Engliih, and which was on the point of farrend- rnig. 
He had a rivulet on front, a hill t.-n his light flanl., and a 
morals on his left. In this fituation he waited the approach 
of Kdward. 

'Ehc Kngli.fli army arrived in fight towards evening, and a, 
linart combjt iminediately enfued between two bodi 's of 
cavalry. Robert, who w:s at the nead of the Scots eng g.-d 
in -1 I'ingle co.nbat with Henrv de Bohun, a gentlciru.n of 
the family of Hereford, and at one flroke cleft his antagonilfc 
to the chin wrh a battle-axe, in fieht of the two armi.'. 
The Engliih horfe Hed wish precipitation t i thi-irinaiii body, 
aid night prevented any furtner hofl-iliciei. Meanwhile the 
cents, encouraged by this favourable event, anJ glorying in 
the prowefs of their prince, prognofticated a happy iflue 10 
the conteft of tire enfuing day ; and the Englifh, confident 
in their numbers, and elated by pa!t fuccefT.-s, long"d for an 
opportunity of revenge. The darknefs, though but of a fw 
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hours, was born with impatience: and Edward, as fodti as 
light appeared, drew up his forces, and advanced againft the 
Scots. Both armies engaged with great ardour, and the dif- 
pute was fierce and bloody. Sir James Douglas had broken 
the Englilh cavalry ; but their line of infantry was ftill firm, 
when a ftfatagem decided the fortune of the field. Bruce 
had collected a number of waggoners and fumpterboys, and 
furniftied them with‘'ftandards. They appeared upon the 
heights toward the left. 7 'he Englifh miftook them for a 
frclh army coming to furround them: a panic feized them5' 
they threw down their arms, and fled. The Scots purfued 
with great daughter as far as Berwic; and befides an 
ineftimable booty, took many perfons of quality prifoners, 
with above four hundred gentlemen, whom Robert treated 
with great humanity, and whofc ranfom was a new acceflion 
of wealth to the vidlorious army. Edward himfelf narrowly 
efcaped, by taking Ihelter in Dunbar, whence he palled by 
fea to Berwic*. 

Such was the great and decifive battle of Bannockburn, 
which fecured the independency of Sco'lrind, fixed Bruce on 
the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed the moft 
fignal blow that the Engliui monarchy has received fince 
the Norman invafion. 'Fhe number of flain is not certainly 
known, hut it muft have been Vf-ry great; for the impref- 
fioii of this defeat in the minds of the Engli/li was lb ftrong, 
that no fiipcriority of force could encourage them to keep 
the field againfl: the Scots for fome years. 

Tl'hat the Scots of thofe days were better acquainted with 
Mars than the Mufes, may be feen from a fcoffing ballad 
made on this vidtory, which begins thus : 

“ MayO.cns of England fore may yc nio»irn 
“ For ^our leinmons zeu have lo!l at Bannockburn. 

With hcvc a low ! 

“ What ho ! ween’d the king of England 
“ So foon to have won all Scotland. 

With a rumby low ! 

In order to avail himfelf of his prefent fuccefs, Robert 
entered England; ravaged all the northern counties without 
oppofition; and, elated by his continued prolperity, now 
entertained hopes of making the moft important conquefts 
at the expence of the Enghfli. He fent over his brother 
Edward with an army of fix thoufand men into Ireland, and 
he himfelf followed foon after with a more numerous body of 
troopsr But a grievous famine, which at that time defolated 
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berth Britain and Ireland, reduced the Scottifh army to the 
greateft extremity; Co that Robert was obliged to return,^ 
with his forces much diminifhed, into his own country. His 
brother, who aflumed the title of king of Ireland, after ex¬ 
periencing a variety of hardfhips, was defeated and flain by 
the Engliih near Dundalk, and Robert became fenfible that 
he had attempted projects too extenllve for the force of his 
narrow kingdom. * 

That Robert’s civil were not inferior to his military 
virtues, appears by his introducing into his parliament a new 
eftate, I mean reprefentativss from the commu¬ 
nities of burghs, which diftinguifh the latter A.D. 131s. 
from villages. He obtained a bull from pope 
John the Seventh, enjoining the ceremony of un< 5 I:ion at the 
coronation of the Scotch kings, together with the form of an 
oath before that ceremony was performed. T'hefe are cir- 
cumftances that fully evidence Robert’s afFe(fl:ion for the 
liberties of his people, and that he thought they were too 
loofely guarded by the form obferved at the coronation of 
Alexander the Third. 

'Fhe prodigious toils and fatigues which Robert had un¬ 
dergone in his youth, afFeeSfed him now with an univerfal 
rheumatifm, which, according to fome, was attended with a 
leproly; he therefore ordered a parliament to .meet at Perth, 
in order to confirm the fucce.flion of the crown to his Ion 
D.avid and his heirs, and, failing them, to his grandfon, the 
great Reward of Scotland. Nothing was more common, 
during this period, than for the princes of the continent, 
thofc of Spain particularly, to order their fons, however young 
they might be, to be crowned in their life time. It was with 
peculiar propriety that Robert, who knew that the Baliol family 
was ftill in being, inveflcd his fon with this mark of fove- 
reignty, becaufe it rendered the oaths of fidelity taken by his 
nobles the more folemn and f.icred. We are not, however, 
to imagine that, had Robert lived many years after this, the 
young prince would have looked upon himfelf as fovereign 
of Scotland from this coronation, for the executive power 
muft have ftill remained M'ith his father. 

Finding death approach, Robert ordered himfedf to be 
carried to his caftle of Cardrofs, lying on the weftern fide of 
the river Leven ; and in his laft hours, he ordered his chief 
officers of war and ftate to aftemblc in his bed-chamber, to 
receive his dying commands. Thefe were, that in cafe of a 
war with England, they fliould by all means avoid a general 
engagement, but fhould harafs the enemy by frequent fkir- 
milhes, or fudden attacks ; and that they fhould never make 
a peace or truce with England that was to laft above three 
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or four years, left the difufe of arms fhould enervate the peo¬ 
ple. He then, in the manner of the times, told them, that as 
he often purpofed to vifit the Holy Land, he was greatly 
defirous his heart Ihould be carried thither; but he left to 
them the choice of the perfon to perform that commillion, 
defiring them to retire immediately, and to report to him the 
refult of their deliberation. His laft requeft was, that they 
never Ihould give the government of the Weftern-Iflands to 
one perfon *. His attendants were drowned in tears, while 
he delivered his orders concerning his heart f j and retiring 
from his prefence, they made choice of the lord Douglas to 
execute the melancholy office. This being reported to 
Robert, he faid, that tlicy had pitched upon the very man 
v.'hom he had long v.ilhcd to perform it; a compliment fo 
agreeable to Douglas, that he fell upon his knees by the bed, 
and bedewed his dying maftcr’s hand with tears of gratitude 
and a.ffedlion. The delicacy of Robert, in taking the advice 
of his nobles in an affair which he had fo greatly at heart, is 
admirable, as it might have created ill blood among them, 
had he himfelf given the preference to any one; and their 
judicious compliance with what they knew to be their king’s 
fecret defire, was equally noble, and no doubt foftened his 
dying moments; for he expired in a few hours 
A. D. 1329. after in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. 

None was ever lefs indebted to chance than Robert was. 
If he was fortunate in any refpedf, it was iti the courage, 
attachment and fidelity of that circle of friends, who attended 
him through iiis various, and almoft infupjrortable diftreffes. 
With regHid to his ci^ il virtues, even the Englilh writers 
have not been able to fix a ftain upon his coiiducl. His 
undertaking to place his brother on the throne of Ireland ; his 
lending him a force that had almoft effected it; and his aflift- 
ing liim in peribn, at a time when a war was raging on the 
frontiers of his own dominions, fhew an unexampled compafs 
of genius, and demonftratc how true a judgment he could 
make of mankind, in the choice of his friends and generals ; 
for we know of no prejudice his dominions received by his 
abfence. 

When Robert Bruce began his reign, the fame form of 
government was eftabliftied in all the kingdoms of Europe. 


* From this pafiage. and ninnv others that muft occur to the reader 
in the courfe of thi:. iultory, he will be ftnfiUle that the Wtftcrn Iflands 
of Scotland were ohjefts of far greater tmportanre fornicily than they 
are now. The dtcrcai'e of j-opuhitioii, and conl'equenlly of agriculture, 
is vifible in many other parts of iiuropt. 
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The feudal /vftem univerfally prevailed; the king^ who had 
formerly beeiV eleftive, were indeed become hereditary j but 
their revenue^HC^e narrow, and the armies they led into the 
field were compe^d of their fubjeifts, who held their lands 
by the fimpls tenure of arming in defence of the public caule. 
As they ferved without pay, their obedience was precarious j 
and far from being an engine at the king’s difpofal, they were 
often no lefs formidable to him than»to his enemies. 

In the fame proportion that the king funk in power, the 
nobles rofe towards independenc.e ; not fa'isfied with obtain¬ 
ing an hereditary right to their fiefs or landed poffejjlons, their 
ambition introduced entails, which, as far as human ingenuity 
could devife, rendered their eftatos unalienable, as they had 
full power to add to the inheritance tranfmitted to them by 
their anceftors, but none to dimijiifli it: marriages, legacies, 
and other accidents, brought continual acce/Iions of wealth 
and dignity; a great family, like a river, became confiderable 
from the length of its courfc ; an*d, as ir rolled on, new ho¬ 
nours and new property fuccelTively flowed into it. 

Whatever influence is dei ived from titles of honour, the 
feudal barons pofTefled likewife, in an ample manner : the 
appellation by which the virtues of the father had been dif- 
tinguiflied, defeended to the fon, however unworthy; and the 
prefumption of the nobles foon afpired to annex to their 
pofterity the chief offices of the Hate. In Scotland the im¬ 
portant trufts of lord jufl icc gen -ral, great chamberlain, higlj 
fteward, high conftable, cart marlhal, and liigh admiral, were 
all hereditary; and in many counties, the office of flieriff 
was held in the fame manner. 

Nobles whofe power was fo great, and whofe property 
was fo extenfive, could not fail of being turbulent and formi¬ 
dable ; nor did they want inftruments for executing their 
boldeft defigns. That portion of their lands which they par¬ 
celled out among their followers, fupplied them with a nu¬ 
merous band of faithful and determined valTals, while tliar 
which they retained in their own hands, enabled them to live 
with a princely fplendour. The great hall of an ambitious 
baron was often more crouded than the court of his fove- 
reign; the ftrong caftles in which they refided, afforded a 
fecure retreat to the difeontented and feditious; and a great 
part of their revenue was fpent upon multitudes of indigent, 
but bold retainers. Even in times of peace, they were ac- 
compained by a vaft train of armed followers; and the iifiial 
retinue of William the fixtli carl of Douglas, con-fiftecl of 
two thouland horfe *. 

The nature of the country was one cattfe of the po'.ver 
a»d independence of the Scottifh nobility: mountains, and 
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fens, and rivers, fet bounds to defpotiQ power i, and in fuch 
places did the barons of Scotland ufually fix fl^ir refidence.- 
The fovereign found it almoft impra£i:icay.'*’<.o lead an army 
through a barren country, to places difficult of accefs to a 
finglc man. The fame caufe which had checked the progrefs 
of the Roman arms, and rendered all the efforts of Edward 
the Firft abortive, protedled the Scottifli nobles from the 
vengeance of their fovereign, and fortified their perfonal in¬ 
dependence. 

The want of great cities in Scotland, contributed not ar 
little to increafe the power of the nobility, and to weakeit 
that of the prince. Laws and fubordinat:it)ns take rife in 
cities ; arid where there are few cities, there are few or no 
traces of a well-arranged police. The nobles, under a feu- 
tlal government, feldom appeared at court where they found 
a fuperior, or dwelt in cities where they met with equals. 
The vaffals of every baron occupied a diftindf portion of the 
kingdom, and formed a feparate and almoft independent fo- 
cicty. Inftead of jointug to reduce the feditious chieftain, 
they were all in arms for his defence ; and the prince was 
obliged to connive at ciiminrds, who, confeious of their ad¬ 
vantages, multiplied their offences in aihired imptmity. 

'I’he divifion of the country into clans, had no fmall effect 
in rendering the nobles confiderablc. 'I'he nations which 
over-ran Jluropc were originally divided into many finall 
tribes; and when they came to parcel out the lands that they 
had conquered, it was natural for every chieftain to heftow a 
poition, in the firft place, upon thofe of his own tribe or fa¬ 
mily. Thefc all held their lands of him, were clofely united 
together, and were dlftinguifhed by fomc general appellation; 
when that became common, the defeendants and relations of 
every chieftain affuined the fame Jiame and arms with him; 
other Vaffals were proud to imit;ite their example; and by 
degrees they were communicated to all thofe who held of the 
fajne fuperior. Thus clanfhips were formed; and in a ge¬ 
neration or two, that confanguinity which was at firft, in a 
great meafurc imaginary, was believed to be real. An arti- 
fici.al union was converted into a natural one. Men willing¬ 
ly followed a leader whom they regarded both as the fuperior 
t>f their lands, and the chief of their blood ; and ferved him 
not only with the fidelity of vafllils, but with the affection of 
friends *. 

I'he fmallnefs of their number may be mentioned among 
the c.sufes of the grandeur of the Scottifit nobles. Scotland, 
a kingdom neither extenfivc nor rich, could not • contain 
many over-grown proprietors ; but the power of cn arifto- 
cracy always diminifhed ih proportion to the increafe of its 
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numbers. \^^en .nobles are numerous, their operations 
nearly refembl^hofe of the people; they are roufed only by 
what they fee],\^t by what they apprehend; and fubmit to 
many arbitrary am oppreffive acSs before they take arms 
againft their (bvereign. A fmall body, on the contrary, is 
more fenfible and more impatient, quick in difeerning, and 
prompt in repelling danger. -Hence proceeded the extreme 
jealouiy of the Scottilh nobles, and ths fiercenefs with which 
they oppofed the incroachments of the crown; befidcs this, 
the near alliance of the great families by frequent intermarri¬ 
ages, was the natural confcquence of their fmall number; and 
as conlanguinity was, in thofe ages, a powerful bond of union, 
all the kindred of noblemen inferefted themfelves in his quar¬ 
rel, as a common caufc ; and every conteft the king had, 
though with a fingle baron, drew upon him the arms of a 
whole confederacy. 

'J'hcfe natural connexions the Scottifli nobles ftrengthened 
by numerous afl'oeiations, which, when formed with their 
equals were called leagues of mutual defence; and when with 
their inferiors, bonds of manrent. By the former, the contract¬ 
ing parties bound themfelves mutually to alTift each other in 
all caufes, and againft all pei fons; by the latter, protcdlion 
was ftipulated on the one hand, and fidelity and perfonal fer- 
vice promifed on the other. By degrees thefe afl'oeiations be¬ 
came fo many alliances, oft'enflve and defenfivc, againft the 
throne; and as their obligation was held more facred than any 
tic whatever, they contributed not a little to the power and 
independence of the nobility. 

That power was alfo auijmented by the frequent wars be¬ 
tween England and Scotlaiid. Nature has placed no barrier 
between the two kingdoms : a river almoft every where ford¬ 
able, divides them towards the eaft; oii the weft they are fe- 
parated by an imaginary line. The /lender revenues of our 
kings prevented them fi'om fortifying, or placing garrifons in 
the towns on the frontiers; nor would the jcaloufy of their 
fubjeiSls have permitted fuch a mode of defence. The barons, 
whofe eftates lay on the borders, were generally entrufted 
with the wardenfhips of the different marches. This gained 
them the leading of the warlike counties in the South ; and 
as their vafTals were inured to a ftatc of perpetual hoftility, 
the Scottilh monarchs always found it impraifticable to fubdue 
the mutinous and ungovernable fpirit of the borderers. 

The calamities -which befel the kings of Scotland, con¬ 
tributed more than any other caufe to diminifh the royal au¬ 
thority. Of fix fucceflive princes, from Robert the Third, 
to James the Sixth, not one died a natural death ; and the mi¬ 
norities, during that time, were longer and more frequent tljan 
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ever happened in any other kingdom. Fj om/;Robert Bruce 
to JaiTKS the Sixth we reckon ten princes} am feven of thefc 
were called to th; throne while they were ij^ors, and almoft 
infants. The moft regular governments Inuft feel the effedfs 
of a minority; but to the imperfcdt fyftem of Scotland, thofe 
efFi:cis were Hill more fatal. The fierce and mutinous fpirit 
of the nobles, unreftrained by the authority of a king, fcorned 
all fuhj £lion to the d^egated jurifdidtion of a regent, or to 
the fe..ble commands of a minor. The ariftocratical power, 
during thefe periods, rof; upon the ruins of the monarchical; 
and when the king hinF if came to afilime the reins of go¬ 
vernment, he found his revenues wafted or alienated, the 
crown lands feixed or given away, and the nobles fo accuftom- 
ed to independence, that, after the ftruggles of a whole reign, 
he was feldom able to reduce them to the fame ftate in which 
they had been at the beginning of his minority, or to wreft 
from them what they had ufurped during that time. 


CHAP. VII. 

David Bruce—Robert 11.—Robert III.—The yameses-^ 
Mary—Cardinal Bcatoun—Marriage of Mary with the 
Dauphin of France—John Knox., the Reformer—Death 
of the fluren-r egent—The Prefyi^orian form of worfnip 
eJlablifoeJ in Scotland—Death f Francis II. 

T he wife and valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who had r covered by arms the independency of his 
country, and fixed it by treaty, left David his Ton a minor, 
under the guardianfhip of Randolph earl of Murray, the com¬ 
panion of his vidlories. About this time Edward Baliol fon 
of John, formerly crowned king of Scotland, was difeovered 
in a French prifon by lord Beaumbnt, an Englifli baron, who, 
in the right of his wife, claimed the earldom of Buchan in 
Scorland; and deeming Biliol a proper inftrument for his 
purpof, procured him his liberty, and induced him to revive 
his claim to tht Scottifh crown. 

Many oth .r, E iglifh noblemen, who had obtained eftates 
during th. fji jection of,Scotland, were in the fame lltuation 
with Beaumont. They alfo faw the utility of Baliol, and 
began to think of recovering theic pofleliions by arms; and 
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they 'applied^o Edward for his concurrence and afliftance. 
Edward was^^amed to avow their enterprize. He was 
afraid that vioremg and injuftice would every where be im¬ 
puted to him, if he attacked with fupcrior force a minor king, 
and a brotlier-in-law, whofe independent title had been fo 
lately acknowledged by a folemn treaty; but he fecrctly en¬ 
couraged Baliol in his claim, connived at his aflembling 
forces in the North, and gave counrfnance to the nobles who 
were difp ,'f d to join him. A Ibrce of near three thoufand 
men was afi'embled, with which Baliol and his adherejits 
landed on the coaft of Fife. 

Scotland was now in a very different fituation from that in 
which it had appeared under ihe vidlorious Robert. Befides 
the lofs of that great monarch, whofj genius and authority 
pfefarved entire the whole political ftbric, and maintained 
union among the unrulv barons, lord Douglas, impatient of 
reft, had gone over to Spain in a crufide againft the iMoors, 
and there periih ft in bat le. The e.irl of Aturray, long de¬ 
clining through years and infirmiti es, bad lately died, and been 
fuccceded in the regency by Donald earl of hlar, a man much 
inferior in talents; fo that the military fpirit of the Scots, 
though ftill unbroken, was hft- -.vithout a guide. Baliol had 
valour and adlivity, and his followers being firmly united by 
their common objedf, drove back the Scots who oppofeJ his 
landing. He marched into the heart of the country; and 
with his fmall party defeated an army of forty thoufind men, 
under the earl of Alar, of whom twelve thoufand are Cud to 
have been flain. 

Baliol, foon after the viffory, made himfclf mailer of 
Perth, and was crowned at Scone; while young Bruce, his 
competitor, was fent over to France with his betrothed wife 
Jane, filler to king F.dward. Scotland was fubdued by'a 
handful of men; but Baliol loft the kingdom by a revolution 
as hidden as that by which he had acquired it. His impru¬ 
dence or his necelfities, making him difmifs part of his Eny- 
lilh followers, he was unexpectedly attacked near Annan by 
fir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce’s parly. 
He was routed; his brother John Baliol was llain, and he 
himfelf was chafed into England in a mifirable plight *. 

In this extremity, Baliol had again recoiirfe to tlie Knglilh 
monarch, without wbofe affiftance he was now become fen- 
fible he could neither recover nor keep poffeffion 
of his throne. He offered to acknowledge Ed- A. D. 1333. 
ward’s fuperiority; to renew the homage for 
Scotland; and to elpoufe the princefs Jane, if the pope’s con- 
1 
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lent could be obtained for diflblving her forn^ marriage, 
whicd) was not yet confummated. Ambitious* of retrieving 
that important fuperiority relinquilhcd bv,MCrtimer during 
his minority, Edward willingly acceptecf the offer, and put 
himfelf at the head of a powerful army, in order to reinftate 
Baliol in his throne. The Scots met him with an army more 
numerous, but lefs united, and worfe fupplied with arms and 
provifions. A battle fought at Halidown-hill, a little 
north of Bcrwic ; where about thirty thoufand of the Scots 
fell, and all the chief nobility were either killed or taken pri- 
foners. 

After this fatal blow, the Scottilh nobles had no rcfource 
but in fubiniflion. Baliol was acknowledged king by a par¬ 
liament affeinbled at Edinburgh; the fuperiority of Eng¬ 
land was again r ecognized: many of the Scottilh nobility 
fwore fealty to Edward ; who, leaving a conflderable body of 
troops with Baliol to complete the conqueft of the kingdom, 
returned to England with the remainder of his 
A.P. tj34, army. But the Englirn forces were no fooner 
withdrawit than the Scots revolted againft 
Baliol, and returned to their former allegiance under Bruce. 
Edward was again obliged to affemble an army, and to march 
into Scotland. The Scots, t. ught by experience, withdrew 
into their h.ils and faftneffes. lie delh'oyed the houfes, and 
ravaged the inflates of thofs whom he called rebels. But this 
feverity only confirmed them more in their obllinate antipa¬ 
thy to England and to Baliol ; and being now 
A. D. 1336. rendered defperate, they foon rc-conquered their 
country from the Englilh. Edward again made 
his appearance in Scotland, and with like fuccefs. He found 
everything hoftile in the kingdom, except the fpot on which 
he was encamped ; and although he marchetl uncontrolled 
over the low countries, the tiation itfelf was farther than ever 
from being broken or fubdued. Befides being fupported by 
their pride and anger, pallions difficult to tame, the Scots 
were encouraged amid all their calamities, with daily promifes 
of relief from Ei ance. 

A finall body t>f Scottifh nobles, faithful to their exiled 
prince, at laff drove Baliol out of Scotland, and reftored the 
crown to David. I'he gratitude of the king diftributed 
among fuch as had adhered to him, the heft pofleffions which 
fell tn the crown by the foi felture of his enemies. 1 he fa¬ 
mily of Dougl.as, which began to rife alrove the other nobles, 
in tne reign of his father, augmented both its power and pro¬ 
perty during his minority. David had the misfortune to be 
taken prifoner by the Englifh at the battle of Durham : and 
after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 
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1,000,000 ma^« for his ranfom, and died in 

peace without n^e. Being at firft an exile in A. D. 1571. 

France, afterwartfewa prifoner in England, and 

involved in continual wars with Edward the Third, David 

had not leifure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom. 

The crown of Scotland now devolved upon the family of 
Stewart, by its head having been margied to Marjory Bruce, 
the daucjhtcr of Robert I, The firft king of that name was 
Robert 11 . a wife and brave prince; he was fucceeded by his 
foil Robert 111 . during whofe reign Richard II. crolTed the 
7 'vveed at the head of an army of lixty thoufand men. The 
Scots did not pretend to make refiftance againft fo great a 
force : they abandoned, without fcruple, their rugged territory 
to be pillaged and laid wafte by the enemy, and made an in- 
curfion into the more fertile provinces of England, where 
they collcdtid a rich boot}’, and returned in tranquillity to 
their own country. The Englilh monarch, however, w.m- 
dered over great p.art of the comparatively barren kingdom of 
Scotland, and led his army back into England, without tak¬ 
ing vengeance on the enemy for their devaftations *. His 
impatience to return, and enjoy his ufual pleafures and amufe- 
nients, over-balanced every higher confideration, and made 
even revenge a motive too feeble to detain him. 

Robert ill. though a prince of /lender capacity, was ex¬ 
tremely innocent and inolTenfive in his conduift. But Scot¬ 
land, at that time, was ftill lefs fitted than England for chcrifh- 
ing a fovereign of fuch a character. The duke of Albany, 
Robert’s brother, a prince of a boifterous and violent dif- 
pofition, aOumed the government of the ftate; and not fati.s- 
fied with prcfe’iit authority, he entertained the criminal pur- 
pofe of extirpating his brother’s children, and of acquiring the 
crown to his own family. He threw into prifon David, his 
eldeft nephew, who there periftied by hunger; 
fo that Ja.Ties, the younger brother of David, A.D. 1401. 
alone flood between the tyrant and the throne. 

Robert, therefore, fenfible of his foil’s danger, embar.kcd him 
on board a fhip, with a view of fending him into France, 
and of trulling him to the proteiSlioii of that friendly power. 
Unfortunately, however, the veffel was taken by (he Englifh; 
and although there fubfifted at that time a truce between the 
two kingdoms, Henry IV. refufed to reftore the young prince 
to his liberty. But he made fome amends for this want of 
generofity, by beftowing on James an excellent education, 
which afterwards qualified him, when he mounted the tlironc, 
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to reform, in Corns meafure, the rude and ba^Jfcrous manners 
of his native country. 

During t!ie reign of Robert, the Scgfft^fvere tempted by 
the diforders in England to make incurfions into that coun¬ 
try ; and Henry defirous of taking revenge upon them, con¬ 
duced an army as far north as Edinburgh. But finding that 
the Scots would neither fubmit nor give him battle, he re¬ 
turned without efFeCfiig any thing of confequence. Next 
fcafon, however, Archibald earl of Douglas, who, at the head 
of twelve thoufaiid men, attended by many of the principal 
nobility of Scotland, had made an irruption into the northern 
counties, was overtaken by the Percies of Northumberland 
on his return, at Homeldon, on the borders of England, where 
a fierce battle enfued, and the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himfclf was taken pi ifoncr; as were the earls of 
Angus, A'lurray, Orkney, and many others of the Scottifh 
nobility and gentry *. 

When Henry received intelligence of this viCorv, he fent 
the earl of Northumberland ordeis not to ranfom his pi ifon- 
ers; a privilege which that nobleman regarded as his right, 
by the thcji received laws of war. The king inteitded to de¬ 
tain them, that he might be able, by their means, to make an 
advantageous peace with Scotland. Put by this felfifh policy 
he gave frclh difguft to the powerful f.in'ily of Northumber¬ 
land. 'I'he impatient fpirit of Harry Percy commonly known 
by the name of Hotfpur, and the faCious difpofition of the 
earl of Worceflci', younger brother of the earl of Northum¬ 
berland, inflamed the dlfcontcnts of that nobleman; 
and tlic precarious title of Henry tempted Northumberland 
to feek revenge, by overturning that throne which he had at 
jrift cftabliihed. fie entered into a cnrrcfpondcnce with 
jCjlcndour; he fet the earl of Douglas at liberty, and made an 
alliance with that martial chieftain. But w hen w^ar was ready 
to break out, the carl of Northumberland was unfortunately 
feized with a fudden illiiefs at Berwick; and young Percy, 
taking the command of the troops, marched towards Shrews¬ 
bury, in order to join his forces with thofe of Glendour. 

i ne king had happily a final! army on foot, with which he 
intended to adl againll: the Scots; and knowing the import¬ 
ance of celerity in all civil wars, he inftantly hurried down, 
in order to give battle to the rebels. He approached Percy 
near Shrewfbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glend¬ 
our; and the policy of ojie leader, and impatience of the 
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other, made Am haften to a general enga^ment. The 
armies were n&rly equal in number, confifting of about 
twelve thoufand ^jen each; and we fcarcely find any battle in 
thofe ages, whereOtS fliock was more terrible or more con- 
ftant. Henry expofed his perfon in the thickeft of the fight; 
and'the prince of Wales, his gallant fon, whofe military at-< 
chievements became afterwards fo famous, and who here per¬ 
formed his noviciate in arms, fignalizqjl himfelf in a remark-k 
able manner. Percy fupported that renown which he had 
acquired in ir mya bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient 
enemy, and n. v his friend, ftill appeared his rival amid the 
horror and coninfion of the fight. This nobleman perform¬ 
ed feats of valour which are almoft incredible. He feemed 
determined the king of England fhould fail that day by his 
arm. Ho fought him all over the field ; and as Henry had 
accoutred fjveral captains in tlie royal garb, in order to en¬ 
courage his troops, the fvvord f>f Douglas rendered that ho¬ 
nour fatal to many. But ■while the armies were contending 
iji this fuiious manner, the death of Hotfpur, •acconipiilhed 
by an unknown hand, decided the vidbory; the royalifls pre¬ 
vailed. There are faid to hat'e fallen on both fides near two 
thoufand three hundred gentlemen. 

'I'hc reign of James I. opens to our view the civil tranf- 
addions in Scotland; and a complete ferics of laws fupplics 
the defects of our hifforians. During the maiiy years he was 
detained in Engl.iad, he had an opportunity of obferving the 
feudal fyucrn in a more advanced flatc, and refined from 
manv impelfedtions. He favv their nobles great, but not in- 
depeiident; a king powerful, though far from abfolute; a 
regul.ir :u;niniftration, v/ife laws, and a nation flourifhing and 
happv, b.'criirc a'l ranks of men v/erc accutlomed to obey 
them. 0)1 his return to his native country, he found the re¬ 
gal authority contemptible, the ancient patrimony and reve^- 
nues of the crown almoft anniliilated, and the nobles render¬ 
ed independent by the licence of many yeiirs; in every corner 
fome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleafure, and neither feared 
the king, nor pitied the people. To rorrtdf rhefe inveterate 
evils, James, inftead of force, employed the gentler and lels 
ofFenfive remedy of laws and ftatutes. In a parliament held 
nninediately after his return, he gained the confidence of the 
people by many wife laws, tending to re-eftablifh order, tran¬ 
quillity, and juftice. At the fame time be obtained an adl, by 
which he was empowered to fummon fuch as had afTumed 
crown lands during the laft reigns, to produce the rights by 
■w^hich the)' held them. In a fubfequent parliament, another 
lEatute -wu;^ paffed, that declared all leagues and combinations 
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unlawful. Encouraged by thefe laws, James/feized, durin 
the fitting of parliament, his coufin Murdo, cmke of Albanj 
and his fons ; the earls of Douglas, Lennox^^ngus, March 
and above twenty other peers and barons ^Jfpri me rank, T< 
all of them, however, he was immediately reconciled, excep 
to Albany and his fons, and Lennox. Thefe were tried bj 
their peers, and condemned; and while their execution {hrucls 
the whole order with teyror, their forfeiture added vaft poflef- 
fions to the crown. 

Encouraged by the facility with which he had hitherto ad¬ 
vanced, the king next ventured upon a ineafure that irritated 
the whole body of the nobility. The father of George Dun¬ 
bar, earl of March; had taken arms againft Robert III, the 
king’s father; but that crime had been pardoned, and his 
lands reftored by Robert duke of Albany. James, on pretext 
that the regent had exceeded his povver, obtained a fentence, 
declaring the pardon to be void, and deprived Dunbai of the 
earldom. Such a decifion occafioned a general alarm ; and 
the nobles dreaded left their titles to their poflellions might 
be fubjedled to the review of courts of law, whofe forms of 
proceeding, and jurifdidtion, in a martial age, were little 
known and extremely odious. The common danger called 
tMi the whole order to unite; and the fentiments of the nobles 
encouraged a few defperate men to form a confpiracy againft 
the life of the king. 'I’he firft intelligence was brought him 
while he lay in his camp before Roxburgh caftlc. He durft 
not confide in nobles to whom he had given fo many caufes 
of difguft, but inftantly difiniUed them and their 
A. D. i4;7. vafials, and retiring to a monaftery near Perth, 
was foon after murdered there in the moft cruel 

manner. 

Crichton, who had been the miniftcr of James I. aflumed 
the diredfion of affairs during the minority of James II., and 
prompted that monarch to purfue the defign of humbling the 
nobility. William VI. earl of Douglas, was the firft vidlim 
of this barbarous policy: he was decoyed by many promifes 

S an interview in the caftle of Edinburgh, and was murder- 
, with his brother. The credulity of William the eighth, 
earl of Douglas, led him into the fame fnare as had proved 
fatal to his brother; after forming a powerful aflbeiation 
againft the crown, he ventured to meet the king, on the faith 
of a fafe condudf under the great feal, at Stirling-caftle. 
James urged him to difl'olve the dangerous confederacy he 
had entered into; the earl obftinately refufed : “ if you will 
not,” laid the enraged monarch, “ this fhall;”—and ftabbed 
ifim to the heart. The earl's vafials, filled Avitli horror at ths 
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deed, ran tdk arms •, a tranfient accommodation 1>etween 
James and thV new earl was foon fucceeded by open hoftili* 
ties; both arnyes met near Abercorn; and a Angle battle 
muftbave decidcB^'Vvhetlier the houfe of Stuart, or of Doug¬ 
las, was henceforth to poffefs the throne of Scotland. But 
when the troops of the latter impatiently waited the Agnal to 
engage, the earl ordered them to retire to their camp. XBe 
irrefolution of the conjmander was attended by the defertion of 
his followers j and the earl, defpifed or forfakeft by all, was 
foon driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to depend for 
his ftibfiftence on the friendlhip of the king of England. The 
ruin of this great family fcciired the king for fome time from 
oppofition: he procured the confent of parliament to feveral 
laws more advantageous to the prerogative ; and as he want¬ 
ed neither courage nor genius, he might probably have fub- 
verteJ the feudal fyftem in Scotland, had he itot 
prematurely fallen by the fplinter ^ a cannon, A. D. 1460. 
which burii near him at the fiege of Roxbuighi 

James III., though far inferior to his father and grand¬ 
father in ability, was no lefs delirous of humbling the nobi¬ 
lity. While he kept them at an unufud diftance, he bellowed 
every mark of confidence and affeddi^n upon a few mean per— 
fons: .Ihut up in the caftle of Stirling, he Icluoin appeared in 
public, and amufed himfelf with architcdlure, mulic, and 
other arts, which were then but little edccined. Alexander, 
duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar, his brothers, entered 
deeply into the cabals of the nobility. But the king, detcdl- 
ing their defigns, feized them both : the carl of Mar was 
murdered, and, if we may believe our hillorians, by the king’s 
command; Ali’any, apprehenfive of the fame fate, made his 
cfcape out of the kingdom, and fled into France; tiience he 
palled over to England, and concluded a treaty with Edward 
IV. in which he afliiincd the name of Alexander, king of 
Scots. He promifed, as foon as he was put in pofleflion of 
the kingdom, to fwear fealty and do homage to the Englilh 
monarch, and to furrendcr fome of the moll valuable counties 
in Scotland ; and he was conducted, in return for thofe llipu- 
lations, by the duke of Glouceftcr, with a powerful army to¬ 
wards Scotland. The danger of foreign invalion Obliged 
James to implore the afliftance of thofe nobles whom Ite had 
ib long treated with contempt. Though they feemed to en¬ 
ter with zeal into the mcafures of their favereign, they took 
the field with a llronger difpofition to punilh his unworthy 
favourites, than to annoy the enemy. In the camp near' 
Lauder, the earls of Angus, HuntJy, and Lennox, followed 
by almolt ail the barons of note in the army, entered the 
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'i^rtment of James, feized aJl his favourites ex^pt Ramfajr, 
whom they could not tear from the arms of the *ing, and im¬ 
mediately executed them. / . 

James had no reafon to confide in an aiWy fo little under 
his command, and difmilEng it, fhut himfclf up in the caftlc 
of Edinburgh. After variou'; intrigues, a reconciliation wac 
eSfedled between him and his brother; but Albany foon 
after, on pretext that an attempt had been made on his lif, by 
poifon, flwd f?om court, and retired to Dunb.n. J he death 
of Edward IV. prevented hi n from receivmg the aid he ex- 
pe£ied from England, and crolling over to ranee, he feems 
from that time to have taicen no part in the affairs of his tra- 
tive country. 

Emboldened by his retreat, the king and hi., ri' nifiers 
multiplied the infults which they had offered to th ;■ tidny. 
A ffanding guard was raif;d for the d -fence < i tb^ 7 ! ; r- 
fon, and the command of it was given t<' Rac i, i. 1 - ly 
created earl of IJothwell i while JaiTi.:s, fmk .. i; : or 

fuperftition, devolved his'>vhole autiit rity cn ne .'..ouit.s. 
'I'he nobles, provoked by reiterated injniifs, fl v- lu aittis; 
they perfuaded or obliged the dnxe or ii.irhef.iv, , ic kill’s 
eldeft fon, youth of lilt cn, to f.t hii. f.lf at 
A. D. 1.488. their head; wtien the roy.d army was dekatad 
and James himfelf ilain in the purfuit. 

James IV. was the moft accompli.'hed prince of the age: 
he was naturally generous and brave; loved magMilicence, 
delighted in war, and was eager to obtain fame. H • • ncou- 
raged and proceffed commerce, which greatly incrcal’td in his 
reign; and the court of James, ;t thj time rf his marriage 
with H-enry the Seventh’s daughter, was fpLnJid and re- 
f{)e<£Iable. Even this alliance could not cure him oi his fa- 
mily-diftempsr, a prediledfion far the French, which proved 
fatal to him. He alTembled the whole force of his dominions, 
and crofl’ed the Tweed at the head of a brave, though tu¬ 
multuous army of fifty thoufand men But inilead of making 
ufe of the opportunity, which the abf rice of Henry afforded 
him, to pulh his conquefts, he wafted his time in the arms 
of a fair captive. His troops becarne diflatisfied, and began 
to be pinched with hunger; and as the authority of the .prince 
was yet feeble among the Scots, and military difeipline ex¬ 
tremely lax, many of them ftole from the camp, and retired 
homewards. Meanwhile the earl of Surry, having collefted 
a body of twenty-fix thoufand men, approached the enemy, 
who lay on fome high ground near the hills of Cheviot. He 
drew them from their ftation, by feigning to enter their 
country, and an obftinate battle was fought in the field of 
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wHene'Aii king of Scotland and ^ower , 
nobility were llain^. 

The minority‘of jiis fon, James Vi Was loiig and tnrbu^ 
lent: suid when he grew up, he married two French la^'es s 
th^ a daughter of the king of France* and the latter w 
tl. <iOule of Gui^. He inftituted the ooUrt of feiSon, enaft-r 
ed many falutary laws, and gready promoted the induftry of 
Scodand, particularly the working of the mines. At this 
time the balance of power was fo equally poifed between thfi 
contending princes, of Europe, that James’s friendlhip was 
courted by the pope,, the emperor, the kina of France, and 
his uncle Henry VIII. of England, from alt of whom he re¬ 
ceived munificent prefents. But James took little fhare in 
foreign al&rs} he feemed rather to imitate his predecefibrs 
• in their attempts to humble the nobility; and the dodfrines 
of the reformation beginning to be propagated in Scodand, he 
gave way, at the inftigation of the clergy, to a religious per- 
fecution, though it is generally believed that, had he lived 
longer, he would have feized all the church revenues, in imi¬ 
tation of Henry. Having flighted fomc friendly overtures 
made to him by the king of England, and thereby given great 
umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke, out between 
them. A large army, under the command of the duke of 
Norfolk, entered Scotland, and ravaged the country north of 
the Tweed. After this fliort expedition, the Englilh army 
retired to Berwic. Upon its retreat James fent ten tbou- 
fand men to the weftern borders, who entered England at 
Solway Firth; and he followed at a fmall diflance, ready to 
join them. Soon after, he gave great offence tO' the nobility 
and the army, by imprudently depriving their general, lord 
Maxwell, of his commifEon, and conferring the command on 
his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman. ,The 
army were fo much difgufted wiA this alteration, that they 
were ready to difband, when a fmall body of Englifh appear¬ 
ed, not exceedii^g five hundred. A panic feized the Scots* 
who immediately took to flight, fuppofing themfelves to be 
attacked by the whole Englim army. T.ae Engliih cavalry, 
feeing them fly with fuch precipitation, clofely purfued, and 
flew great numbers, taking prifoners feven lords, two hunditd 
gentlemen, and eight hundred foldiers, with hventy-four 
pieces of ordnance. This difafler lb much af- 
feded king James, that it threw him into a fit A. D. 154*, 
•f illnei^ of which he died. 

Mary, his daughter and fucceflbr, was bom only eight 
days before her father’s death. ' Her beaut}^ her mKcondud, 
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and her mUftw-taftes, are alike famous in hiftory *.• The fitu- 
ation in which James left the kingdom, alarmed all ranks of 
aien^ many gerfons of the firft rank had fallen into the hands 
of the Englifh in the unfortunate rout near the Firth of 
' Solway, and ftill remained-prifoners to the viiEfors. Aiamg 
the reft of the nobles there was little union; and the r«%i- 
ous'difputes occafioned by the dodlrines of the reformed, 

g 'Owing every day m 5 rc violent, added to the rage of thofe 
(Sions which are natural to a form of government nearly 
ariftocratical. 

, The government of a queen was unknown in Scotland; 
and the profpcdl of a long and feeble minority invited to fac¬ 
tion : James had left open the office of regent to every pre¬ 
tender ; and cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years beeir 
confidered as prime minifter, claimed that high dignity. 
Though fupported by the queen J 3 owager, he had enjoyed 
power too long to be a favourite of the nation ; and, at the 
inftigation of the nobles, who wifhed for a reformation in re¬ 
ligion, James Hamilton, earl of Arran, roiizcd'himfelf from 
his inadfivrty, and was, by the barons aflembled, nominated 
regent, with the general applaufe of the pettple. 

No two men differed more widely in difpofition and cha- 
radler than the earl of Arran and cardfnal Beatoun ; the for¬ 
mer was timid and irrefolute, and the perpetual tool of thofe 
who found their advantage in pradfifing upon his fears; the 
latter, with acknowledged abilities and long experience, was 
immoderately ambitious; and as his own eminence was 
founded upon the power of the church of Rome, he was an 
avowed enemy to the reformers. 

The firft negociation of the regent gave birth to events 
of the moft fatal confequences to himfelf, and the kingdom. 
After the death of James, Henry Vlll. conceived hopes of 
uniting the crowns of Scotjand and England, by the marriage 
of Edward, his only fon, with the queen of the Scots. On 
the promife of fupporting his plan in parliaynent, he releafed 
rhe prifoners he had taken at Solway, and thefe were joined 
by all who feared the cardinal, or who defired a change in 
religion, and locked towards England for the prOtedlion of 
their perfons. and,principles. 

But Henry polleflcd not addrefs fufficient t» 
A p. 1543. improve this favourable conjecture; impatient 
and. imperious by nature, he demanded that the 
queen’s perfpn, fhould be immediately committed to his 
cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom Ihould be 
put.iiua his hands duruig her minority. 'I'hough tl» regent 
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Minority (f Ma^* Ijt* 

ftcurfed hltnfelf from the oppoQtion of the ^ardiiul, by Confi»* 
ing that prelate a prifoner, yet Henry was obliged to confent 
that the queen Ihould refide in Scotland, and hitnfelf remaia 
excluded from any fhare in the government of the kingdom: 
op^lhf other hand, the Scots agreed to fend their fovereign to 
.’i' sgfand, as foon as fhe obtained the full age of ten years> 
and inftantly to deliver fix perfons of the nrft rank, to be 
kept as hoftages by Henry, till the '’queen’s arrival at his 
court. 

The cardinal, on the recovery of his liberty, complained 
loudly that the regent had betrayed the kingdom. He fore¬ 
told the extinction of the true catholic religion under the 
tyranny of an heretic; and he lamented the ignominy of an 
ancient kingdom, defeending into the ftation of a dependent 
province. His remonftrances were feconded by the impru¬ 
dence of Henry himfelf. Several ihips, which the Scots had 
fitted out for France, were, by ftrefs of weather, driven into 
the ports of England; and Henry, under pretext that they 
were carrying provifions to a.kingdom with which he was at 
war, ordered them to be feized, and condemned as lawful 
piizes... The Scots, at this infult, exprefled all the refentment 
natural to a high fpirited people. The cardinal, by feizing on 
the perfons of the young queen and her mother, added to his 
party the fplcndour of the royal name; he received a real ac- 
ceffion of llreiigth 6y the arrival of Matthew Stewart, earl of 
Lennox, whofe claims upon the regent, extended not only to 
exclude him from the fuccellion to the crown, but to deprive 
him of the poflellion of his perfonal fortune. , . 

The abbot of Paifley, a natural brother of the regent, a 
warm partizan of France, and a zealous defender of the efta- 
blifhed religion, had the addrefs at the fame time to play upon 
the fears of tliat nobleman ; yet the irrefolution of the earl of 
Arran continued to the laft moment. On the 25th of Au- 
guft he ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the 
cardinal, who oppofed it, an enemy to his country. On the 
3d of September he fecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met 
with the cardinal at Callender, renounced the fricndlhip of 
England, and declared for the interefts of France, 

S^oon after this fudden revolution in his political principles*' 
the regent changed his fentiments concerning religion. He 
had formerly been led to exprefs great efteem tor the writings 
of the reformers; and had entertaijted, in his own family* 
two of the moft noted preachers of the proteftant doffrine. 
But the cardinal reprefented tp him the great imprudence in 
giving encouragement to opinions fo favourable to the pre- 
tenfiqns of Lennox; and the timid difpofition of the regent^ 
alarmed, at the moft diftant profpedt of danger, publicly ab- 
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lured the dodiruie of the reforq^ers at Stiriing 5 and declafedj 
hot only for the pdmca4 bw religious opinions of his 
new confidents. 

Tile regent coiifented to every thing that the ®eal of the 
cardinal thought neceflary for the prefervation of the efta- 
hlHhed religion. The reformers were perfecuted with all 
tile cruelty which fiiperftition infpires. into a barbarous peo¬ 
ple J and they fufiereil with the fortitude of the primitive 
martyrs. But though the afccndency of the cardinal over the 
regent was open and uncontrouUd, he yet was embarafled by 
the pretenfions of the earl of Lennox. That nobleman, re-- 
fendng the- duplicity of Beatoun, who had facrificed his in- 
, tereft to purchafe the friendfhip of the earl of Arran, with¬ 
draw frtxn court, and threw himfclf into the arms of the party 
at-enmity with the cardinal. 

Lennox, who now acSed with the advocates for the Eng- 
iifll alliance, and a reformation in religion, got the ftart of 
the cardinal. He furprifed both him and the regent, by a 
fodden march with a numerous army ; but he was weak 
enough to liften to terms of accommodation; thefe were art¬ 
fully fpun out to a confiderable length; his army, dtfgufted 
at the delay, gradually deferred him; and inftead of giving 
the law, he was obliged to'receiv'e it. A fecond attempt to 
retrieve his affiiirs was yet' more unfortunate : a body of his 
troops was cut to pieces, and he muft have fled out of the 
kingdom, if an Englifli army had not brought him relief. 

Henry was not of a temper tamely to bear 
A- D. 1544. the indignity with which he had been treated by 
the regent and parliament of Scotland. In the 
fpring an Englifli army, under the earl of Hertford, was 
landed without oppofition near Leith. That general occu¬ 
pied Edinburgh, and pUmdered the adjacent country; but, 
on the approach of the Scottifti army, he retired towards 
England; and Henry, by this expedition, ftill farther alienated 
the affedlions of the Spots from an union with England. 

The carl of Lennox, after a few feeble and unfuccefsful 
attempts to difturb .the regent’s adminiftration, was obliged 
to fly for fafety to the court of London ; where Henry re- 
wartkd his fervices by giving him in marriage his niece, the 
lady Margaret Douglas; and a languid and inadlive war was 
foan after terminated by a peace, in which England, Franee, 
and Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to ex¬ 
clude the Scots from diis treaty; but although a peace with 
England was of the utmoft coiifeqtience to Francis I. he re- 
to abandon aHies who had ferved him with fidelity; and 
by fiibnuflion, flattery, and addrefr, he prevailed to have the 
Scots inckded in tiie treaty iwreed upon. 

Th 
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The arrogance of cardinal Beatouii, a fhort time before tii( 
peace, had precipitated his fa'te. His fevetity to the reformv 
ers, and infolence towards the nobles, had worn out the pa¬ 
tience of a fierce age He h^ treated Norman LcHy, the 
jji.jjt'j. Pqjj q|- jjjg of Rothes, with injuftidb and contempt* 
U was not the temper of the man, nor the fpifit of the times^ 
quietly to digeft an affront. The cartlina], at that time, re- 
fided at the caftle of St. Andrews, which he hsd fortifi^ at 
a great expence; his retinue was numerous, the 
town at his devotion, and the neighbouring A. D. 1546. 
country full of his dependents. In this fituation 
fixteen perfons undertook to furprife his caftle, and to aftaf. 
finate ^imfelf; and their fuccefs was equal to the boldnefs of 
the attempt. Early in the morning they feizcd on the gate 
of the caftle, which was fet open to the workmen, who were 
employed in finilhing the fortifications} and having placed 
centinels at the door of the cardinal’s apartment, they awak¬ 
ened his numerous domeftics, one by one, and turning them 
out of the cattle, they, without noife, or tumult, or violence 
to any other perfon, delivered their country, though by a 
moft unjuftifiable aiftion, from an ambitious man, whofe 
pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his cruelty and cun¬ 
ning were the great checks to the reformation. 

His death was fatal to the catholic religion, and'to the 
French intereft in Scotland; and though the regent fecretly 
enjoyed an event which removed out of his way a rivaly yet 
decency and the defire of recovering his eldeft fon, who, to¬ 
gether with the caftle, had fallen into the hands of the con- 
fpirators, induced him to take arms. Five months were in¬ 
effectually confumed before the walls of the caftle; and the 
tedious fiege was concluded by a truce, which would proba¬ 
bly have afforded the confpirators the moft decifive advan¬ 
tage, had not their hopes from England been blafted by the 
death of Henry VIII, 

Francis I. king of France, did not lorw furvive the Eng- 
lilh monarch ; but his fucceifer, Henry IT. was not neglea- 
ful of the French intereft in Scotland. He fent a confkier- 
able body of men under the command of Leon Strozzi, to the 
alGftarice of the regent; that general foon compelled the am- 
fpirators, on the promife of their lives, to furrender; they 
were accordingly tranfported to France; the caftle itfelf, in 
obedience to the canon law, as ftained with the blood of a 
cardinal, was demolilhed ; and the ajQphbilhopric of St. An¬ 
drews was beftowed by the regent upon his natural brother, 
John Hamilton, abbot of Paifley. 

The confpirators againft carotna! Beatoun, (bund the rsm 
gcrjt’s ddeft fon in the caftle of SL Aiuicews. The. pre- 
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fcmptive heir t,p !t|te crown in the hands of the avowed ene¬ 
mies. of the kingdom. Was a dreadliil profpetft; in order to 
avoid it, the paniamen^ fell upon a fingular expedient. By 
an aiSt made on purpofe, they .excluded the regent’s eldeft fon 
frbm all right of fuccelHon, public, or private, fo long hfei'? 
ib’ould be detained a prifoner; and fubilitutcd in his f«aol£ 

, his other brothers, ac®ording to their feniority; and in failure 
pf them, the next heirs of the regent. 

The delay,of a few weeks would have fn ed the confpira- 
tors. The minifters of England condudied thcmfelves in 
regard to Scotland by the maxims of their late maftcr. In 
the beginning of September, thCiearl of Hertford, now dukq 
of Sonierfet, and protedtor of England, entered Scotland at 
the head of eighteen thoufand men; but the Scots, polled to 
advantage near the river Efke, were almoft double the num¬ 
ber of the invaders. The duke of Somerfet faw his danger, 
and would have extricated himfclf out of it by conditions the 
moll reafonablc, but his propofals were rcjctled with fcorn, 
«and the Englilb were only faved by the raflinefs of their ene¬ 
mies. The Scots defeended from their advantageous fitu- 
ation, and haftened with tumultuous valour to encounter at 
Pijlkey, the difeipliued courage of the Englilh; the event 
was fuch as might have been expeiSled. 'I'he route of the 
Scottilh army after a fliort contefl, became univerfal; few 
fell in the encounter, but the purfuit was fierce and bloody, 
and above ten thoufand Scots periflied on that difailrous day. 

Tire protedlor had it now in his power to become mailer 
of the kingdom, but inllead of reducing the fortified places 
accelfiblc by fea, he aniufed himfeif with walling the open 
country; and the late battle had no other cft'edl than to pre¬ 
cipitate the Scots into new engagements with France. The 
duke of Somerfet foon after returned to Eng- 
A. D. 1548. land to encounter the cab.ils of his domellic 
• enemies ; while a body of his troops feized and 

fortified Haddington, a place, which on account of its diflance 
from the fca and from any Englilh garrifon, could not be de¬ 
fended without great expcnce danger. 

Meanwhile the French gained more by the defeat of their 
^allies, than the Englilh djd by their viclory. On the death 
of cardinal Be-atoun, Mary of Guife, the queen dowager, 
took a confiderable lhare in the diredlion of affairs. She was 
warmly attached by blood and inclination to the French in- 
tereft ; and IJac feized the favourable moment to reprefent to 
the Scots, ■^bofe fpirfls were depreffed .by the battle of Pin- 
key, that no aflillance could be expedited from Henry IT. 
wi^hom.extraordinary cotjfcffions in his favour. The preju- 
fhses of the nation powerfully feconded her reprefentation?; 



of their refentoeni^ .forgot tjiek 
*eal for the independence of Scotland, wfeich had prombS 
them to rejea the,propofals of Henry VIII. they vduntariS' 

marriage to the Dauphin, eldeft 
Henry 11. and propofed to fend her immediate]/ into 
to be Rotated at his court. Henry accepted e4erly 
the offer, and for the defence of his new acquifitiL, emK 

under’the command of Mon- ‘ 
heur Deffe ; thefe ferved two campaigns in Scotland with a 
fpint equal to their former feme; but the JeaJoufy of the 
Scots prevented, them from effecting any thing of'more im- 
mn *e Englift to evacuate Hadding- 

•'■•ypoMadin 

The overtures which-had been made to die French kino- 
parliament affembled in a camp before 
Haddington; m vam did a few patriots r^monflrate^ againfl 
fuclr extravagant fucceffions; the regent was gained by th» 
Oder of a peniion from France, knd the titfe of duL of 

b'm ‘ Ti 5 and Mary, who was then 

hut fix years old, was conveyed to Calais by the fleet that 
had brought over the forces under Monfieur Deffe 

1 he government of England had in the mean time under- ' 
gone a great revolution ; the duke of Somerfet had been 
compelled to refign the power he had ufurped, to the earl of 
\Varwick, who quicdy found peace neceffary for the^fta- 
blifliment of his new authority. To acquire it, he Lnoled 

pleafed to dilate. England con- 
Icnttd to reftore to France .Boulogne with its dependencies- 
and gave up all pretcnfions to a treaty of marriage with the’ ' 
queen of bcots, or to the conqueft of her country; a few 
fmall forts, of which the Englifh troops had hitherto keot 

between the two kingdoms 

was eftablifhed on its ancient foundation. “ 

Immediately after the conclufion of the peace, the French 
forces left Scotland as much to their own fetisfedfion as Siat 
of the nation. The Scots had early found the manners of 
ciWe .“?^7^P“'‘ble With their own; and naturally iraf- 
ubic and high-fpirited, they had borne with impatience thofe 
marks of contempt which a polifhed, people could not dif- 
guife at their barbarous cuftoms. A private foidier enSgfn; 
m an idle quarrel, with a citizen of Edinburgh, both fatfonf 
toox arms : the provoft of Edinburgh, his L, and fSerJ 
citizens of diftinftion were killed in the fray; the French 

Citizens{y retiring out 
ot th. cit> . and from this tii^ were regarded in Scotland 
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sn ave^n," the effe< 9 iW ftk, aftd 

grated powerfullj tbrou^ the fuhrfequcnt period. 

During the war with Ehgted, the aergy had no power to 
mdcfft rile protcftants} and in riiat inten^af, the new doiftrine 
Advanwd by large and ra^id ftepS, towards a fill! eftablirii^ 
N othing was wanting to complete'the ruin of 
iraqon, but a daring jnd adhve leader to direS the attack. ’ 
Su^ was tlw famous John KitoX, who,, With more exten- 
fire views than,any of his predefceflbrs in Scotland, pbllefled 
a natural intrepidity of mind which fet him-above fear. In- 
^ad of amuiing faitatelf whh lopping the branches, he 
flnick direiMy at the root of popcty, with a vehemence pecu¬ 
liar to himlfcif. An adverfarj fo femidable could not efcape 
rile rage of the clergy: at nrft he retired for fafety into the 
caflle of St Andrews j and while tSe confpirators kept pof- 
fcflion of it, preached publicly under their proteftion. 
f The great revolution in England, which -followed upon the 
death of Henry Vlll. contributed towards demolilhing the 

S ilh church in Scotland. The minifters of his fon Edward 
off altogether the yoke of popery} while in Scotland 
feVeral noblemeh of the firft diftindlion Openly tfpoufed the 
principles of the reformers, and the foirit of innovation pecu¬ 
liar to that period, grew every day bolder, and more univerfal. 

Meanwhile their caufe received reinforcement from two 
different quarters, whence they never could have expefted 
it, The ambition of the houfe of Guife, and the bigotry of 
Mary of England, haftened the fubverfion of the papal throne 
in Scotland; and Ity a fingular difpofition of Providence, the 
perfons who oppoled the reformation in every other part of 
Europe with the fierceft zeal, were made inilruments for ad¬ 
vancing it in that kingdom.' 

Mary of -Guife pofleffed the fame bold and afpiring Ipirit 
which diftinguilhed her family; but in her it was foftened by 
the female chara£ler, and accompanied with great temper and 
addrefs. She entertained the arduous defign of acquiring the 
high dignity of regent} and the French king willingly con¬ 
curred in a meafure, which he hoped would in future bring 
Scotland entirely under his management. 

'But as the warlike difpofition of the Scots rendered it im¬ 
prudent to attempt this enterprize by force; fo alfo jt appeared 
% chimerical proje^l to perfuade a man to abdicate the 
ifapreme power: but the hopes of the queen dowager were 
inflamed by her knowledge of the regent’s inconftancy and 
irrelblution. She fomented die factious difpofition of the 
lidbles }■ fhe countenanced the fevourers of die reformation •, 
and fhe had 'no ffaoner fornyd a ftrong party pf adherents, 
Ihih the overture was made to the regent, in the name of the 
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f^rentii king, enforced by jH-opfcr tbreatenings of foture 
geance if he eppofod, ana fweetened by the promife of aN^-*' 
liderable peniko) yrith the confinnation of his Frendi.tx^t 
if he acquieiced. 

. Had the archbiihop of St, Andrew’s been prcfcnt'to fojr» 
;f3fo the irrefolute fpiric of the regent, he would in ail prdhii<i 
bility have r<ye<%^ the propomi with dirdain; but th^ 
prelate 'tyas lyuig at ^ peunt of deafii} and the regent, abah« 
doning himfelf to his feaesi volantartly confonted to furrender 
the fupreme pow^. 

The queen inSandy returned to Scotland in full expefla* 
tion of t^ing inunediatp pofTeffion of her new dignity; biit 
by this time the arcfabiflicp of Sb Andrews had iurmounted 
that diftemper which the ignorance of the Scotch phyfipians 
had pronounced mortal; and together with hjs health, had 
recovered the entire government of the regent j he quickijr 
perfuaded him to recal that difhonaurable promife which the 
artifices of the queen had prevailed on him to grant. \\ 
tedious negociatien enfued; but even the firmneft of the 
archbiihop could not wifhftand the univerfal defeifion of the 
nobility, the growing power of the proteftants, who all 
adhered to the queen dowager, the reiterated folicitadons 
of the French king, and, above all, the interpofitiqh of the 
young queen, who was now entering the twelfth year of her 
age, and claimed a right of nominating whom fhe pleafed to 
be regent. 

It was in the parliament; which met on the 
tenth of April, that the carl of Arran executed A. D.. 1554. 
this extraordina^ refignation; and at the fame 
time Mary of Guife was raifed to that dignity which bad 
been fo long the objeft of her wiflies. Gratitude induced 
her to countenance the principles of the reformed; while". 
Mary, who had afeended the throne of England on the death 
of her brother Edward, and foon af:er married Philip II. of 
Spain, equalled in her perfecution of the proteftants the 
deeds of &ofc tyrants who have been the greateft reproach to 
human nature. 

The caufes which facilitated the introdudlion bf the new 
dodlrines into Scotland, merit a particular and careful in¬ 
quiry, The reformation is one of the greateft events in rim 
hifto^ of mankind. The revjval of learning in the fifteenth 
and fixteenth centuries roufed the world from that lethargy 
in which it had been funk for many ages: fcience and philo- 
ibphy had laid open to maiw of the Italians the impofture and 
abfurdity of the eftablifliedT fupcrftition; but it remained fo^ 
Lifth^r to eret^ thf ftandar<|^^ truth, apd uphold it with an 
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giiteitude erf ^'.fucceediag ; 

TTjc occaflop erf with the 

tenets of the Rom^ Church, aM how* from a fftiall rupture* 
^ quarrel widen^ into ^ irrepw^e^^hreach, is generally 
hnown. At that tinte, the power and wealth of the church' 
u ^icotland was imraenle j and the little learning which ex- 
i^wi'dn that country was enurely engroffed. by the clergy; 
©Alt' the refpedt and influence which thefc advantages muft 
fcive commanded, were dimini^ed by their licentious lives, 
d^d extreme indolence. According, to the accounts of the 
teformers, conlirmed by feveraJ popifh writers, the molt 
^ndalous and diflolute manners openly prevailed among 
them j and inftead of^ being abafhpd by the public clamour, 
©nd reforming their lives, they aiFedfed to delpife the cenfures 
©f the people. 

At the fame time, in the place of mitigating^ the abfurdity 
ofsthe efcablilhed do^rines, the fables of purgatory, the virtues 
of pilgrimage, and the merits of the-faints, were the topics 
©n which they inCfted in their difeourfes j the duty of preach¬ 
ing was left wholly to monks of the loweft and mod illiterate 
prders} and while the reformers were attended by crouded 
»nd admiring audiences, the popilh preachers were either 
wniverfally deferted, or liftened to with fcorn; 

'^'he only device which they employed in order to recover 
their declining reputation, was equally imprudent and unfuc- 
cefsful. They endeavoured to cidl. in the authority of falfe 
miracles to their aid j but the vigilance of the reformers de¬ 
feated thefe impoftures, and expofed not only them, but the 
©aufe-which needed the aid Qf foch artifices, to ridicule. 

As the popifh ecclefiaftjcs became more and more the ob- 
jeiSs of hatred and contempt, the difeourfes of the reformers 
were liftened to as'fa many calls to liberty; the people hoped 
to Ibake off the yoke of ecclefiaftical dominion, which they 
biid long felt to be opprelEve, aqd which they now difeovered 
te) be unchriftian ; and the fpirit of averfion to the eftabliflred 
church, which fpread faft through the nation, at laft burft 
forth with irrefilHble violence. , 

The queen’s elevation to the office of regent, 
A- D. 15S4- feems at firft to have tranfported her beyond the 
, • known prudence aqd moderation of her characT 

ter.. By conferring-upon foreigners feveral offices of truft 
and dignity, flie excited the indignation of the Scots ; and an 
incident which happaned at that critical jundture, inflamed 
their, averfion to French councils, to the higheft degree. 
;^enry 11 . having reipived upon war with Philip 11 . and fore- 
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^ ^ England wcwld take.#*# 

ftirfbands quarrel, was ejaremely folicitous ^ 
iJcotland the afSftance of fome troops which wtMild be mom 
*t hts co^imand than an undifciplined army, led by chieftain 
jvho were almoft independent. Under pretence of relieviiw 
jhe nobles from the expence and danger of defending 
borders, the queen-regent propofed to impofs a fmall 
4 and, for the conftant maintenande of a body of regular 
troops: three hundred of the leller barons rsprefented in k 
body their fenfe of the intended indignity; and the queen 
prudently abandoned a fcheme which Ihe found to be univerr 
lidly odious. 

.Soon after the French commenced hoftilitics againft Spain, 
and Philip prevailed on his confort to reinforce his army witb 
a confiderable body of Englifh troops. But the nobles 
Scotland liftened with coldnefs to the felicitations of 
1 ' rcnch monarch, and declined engaging the kiiip-dom in an ' 
unnccelTary war. What (he could not obtain by perfuafion, 
the queen-regent brought about by ftratagem. She com¬ 
manded the French foldiers to rebuild a fmall fort near Ber¬ 
wick, which was appointed by the laft treaty to be raifed; the 
garrifon of Berwick fallied forth, interrupted the worlc, and 
rav.aged the adjacent country; this infult roufed the fiery 
fpirits of the Scots. War was determined on; but before 
their forces could afTcmble, their ardour cooled; and the no¬ 
bles refolved to ftand on the defenfive. 7 hey marched to 
the banks of the 7 'weed; they prevented the incurfions of 
the enemy; and having done what they thought fufficient 
for the fafety and honour of their counti)-, thc^qiieen could 
not pcifuade them, either by her entreaties or her intifices, to 
gdvance another ftep. 

'Fhe queen having difeovered the impotence of her owa 
authority, difmiflcd the army ; and to counterbalance the in¬ 
fluence of the archbifliop of St. Andrew.s, ftill continued to 
favour the partizans of the reformation. Kirkaldy of Grange 
and other furyiving confpirators againft cardinal Bc-atoun, 
were about this time recalled from their b.anifhment; and 
through her connivance the proteftant preachers enjoyed sji 
interval of tranquillity which was of great benefit to their 
caufe. 

As the queen-regent difeovered how limited her anthority 
was, fhe endeavoured to eftablifh it on a more fecure foui^ 
*tion, by haftening the conclufion of Her daughter’s marriage 
with the Dauphin. To complete thi.s, the French king 
plied to the parliament of Scotland, which appointed eiemt of 
jts members to reprefent the whole body of t he nation at tfee 
pi^riage of the queen; the inftruaions of the parliament to 
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methca was preferred, ^d by their zeal in fmwat^g itfei 
<|ueen’s deftgns, they hc^d to merit her protedlOTi, ” ' 

The earl of Argyle, and James Stuart, prior of Sfj Aii* 
drew’s, one the molt jrawerful, and the other the moft popti* 
lar, leader of the {ipOiel^ts, were appmnted to carry th« 

' crown, and other kioi^iv$.o{ royalty to the Dauphin ; white 
in England, Mary iiruihed her Ihort and inglorious reigii^ 
and was fucceeded by her filter Elizabeth, who once mord 
eflablilhed, according to law, the protefl^t religion in that 
county. 

In Gotland, the reformation advanced towards a full efta* 
blifliment; all the low country was deeply tindtured with the 
proteftant opinions; and fome praife is due to the regular 
demeanor of fo numeroitl a party, among a people bred to 
arms, and in an age wdien religious paffions had taken fiicil 
llrong hold of the human mind. The queen-regent, willing 
to fecure their favour, in order to enable her to maintain that 
authority which £he had found fo much difficulty to acquire, 
connived at the progrefs of dodlrines, which Ihe' wanted , 
power utterly to fu|!^efs. Too cautious, however, to truft 
to this precarious indulgence for the fafety of their religious 
principles, the proteftant party in Scotland entered privately 
into a bond of aflbeiation for their mutual protedfion and the 
propagation of their tenets, ftyling themfelves the Congrega¬ 
tion of the Lordy in contradiftindfion to the eftablifhed church, 
which they denominated the Congregation of Satan 
From the death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the firft who fuf- 
fered in Scotland for the proteftant religion, thirty years had 
elapfed, during which the reformed had patiently fubmitted 
to the pioft cruel excelles of ecclefiaftical tyranny. The ‘ 
archbilhop of St Andrew’s had, indeed, by his temper and 
prudence, encouraged this pacific difpofition; but fome time 
before the meeting of the laft parliament he departed from 
his wonted humanity, and fentcnced to the flames an aged 
, plieft who had been convidled of embracing the proteftant 
•pinions. 

This was the laft barbarity of the kind that the catholics 
had the power to excrcife in Scotland. The feverlty of dhe 
archbifhop rather roufed than intimidated the reformers.' 
The congregation now openly folicited fubferiptions to their j 
league ; and not fatisfied with new and more folemn promifes 
of the regent’s protedlion, they prefented a petition to her, 
craving a reformation of the church," and of the Wicked, 
fcandalous, and deteftable lives of the clergy. They alfa 
framed a petition, which they intended to prefent tb parlia-' 
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.mi^t ft)}idorig fome legal againft the ex^fta^ 

dppreffive jurifdi<Slion of the iscclefianical courts. They 
even, petitioned the coni^ooitieHi} and infifted that prayers 
Ihould be faid in*J^e vulgar tongue, that billiops (houfd bo 
chofen by the gentry of the diocefi^flW^priefts with the con- 
£mt of the pariibonersj - v 

. 'laftead of foothing the proteftant*, by any prudent conce/- 
Sjtsos^ the convocation rejedfed their demands with dildain ; 

and the queen-regent, who had hitherto wifely 
A. D. 1559. tempbrifed between the parties, and whofe hu¬ 
manity and fagacity taught her moderation, hav¬ 
ing received, during the, fitting of the affembly, the violent 
commands of her brothers, prepared to carry their defpotic 
plan into execution, contrary to her own judgment and ex- 
jKrience. She publicly exprefTcd her approbation of the de¬ 
crees, by which the principles of the reformers were con- 
demaed in the. convocation, and cited the mofl: eminent pro- 
teftant teachcis to appear before the council at Stirling 

'I’he members of the congregation, alarmed but not over¬ 
awed by diis danger, affembled in greatnumbers, agreeable 
to the cuftom of Scotland at that time, in order to attend 
their paftors to the place of trial f, to protedl and to counte¬ 
nance them: and the queen-regent, dreading the approach of 
fo formidable a body, impowered Erlkine of Dun, a perfon of 
liigh autlioriiy with the reformers, to allure them that Ihe 
would put a flop to the intended proceedings provided they 
advanced no farther. They liftened with pk-afure, and per- 
hap.s with too much credulity, to fo pacific a propolition; for 
men whofe grievances obliged them to fly in the face of the 
civil power, under whatever piaufihle pretext their purpofe 
may be concealed, fiioukl truft to nothing lefs than the fo- 
Icmnity of a contradf. 'Fhe regent broke her promife, con¬ 
formable to her maxim, .that “ the pfomifes of princes ought 
■“ not to be too carefully remember^, nor the performance of 
“ them exadfed, unleis it fuits their own conveniency.” She 
proceeded to cal! to trial the perfons formerly fummoned, and 
A. B. jj5y. on their not appearing, though purpofely pre¬ 
vented, they were pronounced outlaws. 

By this ignoble artiflee, the queen-regent forfeited the 
efteerh and confidence of the whole nation. The proteftants 
boldly prepared for their own defence ; and Erlkina, enraged 

* JVIelviJ. 

f In confcquence of this cuftom originally intrcduced hy vaffalage 
and cUnihip^and afterwards tolerated through the feeblenefs of govern- 
inear, any perfnti i>f erninence acrufed of a crime, was accompanied to 
the place oi ttial by a body of his friends and adherents. 
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atti bek^;a»dd of deceiving hi* paxQ'^ii^ 

liamly repaired tp'Berdj, Either the leaders of the coi^iriev^ 
gation had retiic;!^ jaid inflamed the veal of his aflociates, bj'’ 
his reprdimtisi^jis of the regent’s inflexible rftfolution to 
fuppi efs their ardour was powerful^ fsconded 

by the rh^oric of Knox, a preacher, pollefled of a 
bold and popular eloquence. Having been carried priloner 
into France, together with other pertons taken in the caftle 
of St. Andrew’s, foon ^ter the murder of cardinal Beatoun, 
Knox had made his efcape out of that kingdom.; and, after 
refiding fome time in. Scotland, had found it neceflarjS 
in order to avoid the vengeance of the popifti clergy, to re¬ 
tire to Geneva. There he imbibed all the enthuliaim, and 
heightened the natural foocity of his own charadfer by the 
fevere doctrines of Galvin, who had fucceeded ZuingJius in 
the apoftlefliip of that republic, and completed its eccleliaflicai 
eftabiifhment. 

Invited home by the heads of the preteftant party in Scot¬ 
land, Knox had arrived in his native country a few days be¬ 
fore the trial appointed at Stirling, and imynediately joined 
his brethren, that he might tharc with them in the common 
danger, as well as in the glory of promoting the common 
caufe. In tl»e prefent ferment of men’s minds, occalioned 
by the regent’s deceitful condudl, and the fenfe of their own 
danger, he mounted the pulpit, and dteJaimed with fuch ve¬ 
hemence againft the idolatry, and tither abu(es of the church 
of Rome, that his audieirce was ftrongly incited to attempt 
its utter fubverfion. During thofc movements of hol^ in¬ 
dignation, the indifcreet bigotry of a prieft, who immediately 
after that violent invedlive, was preparing to celebrate mafs, 
and had opened all his repofitory of images and reliques, 
hurried the enthufiaftic populace into immediate, atftion. 
They fell with fury upon the devout catholic, broke the 
images, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, and fcattered 
abqpt the fcacred vafes, They neJtt proceeded to the mo-, 
naileries, againflr which their zeal more particularly pointed 
its thunder, Not content with expelling the monks, and 
defacing every implement of idolatrous we-rlhip, as they 
termed it, they vented their rage upon the buildings which 
had been the receptacles of fuch abominations ; and in a fevr 
hours, thofe fuperb edifices were level widi the ground*. 

Provoked at thefe violences, and others of a lil,e kind, the 
queen-regent aflembled an army, compofed chiefly of French 
troops; and being aililled by fuch of the nobility as Hill ad¬ 
hered to her caufe, Ihs determined to inflidl the feverclt 
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vgpgpQCe <m tbe whole- prote&atjt af 

toe ^^rations, as well as ^ ^ ^fH[rit :by"whicheie'wa5 
ai&tiated, Iboa readied Perdr j and the fce|^6f the congrega- 
tiem, who hatd given no copatensBice to tto'littc infurredrion 
in mat city, would ^adly have ipodied hw by the moll duti- 
and (ubmiffive addrefles j but &^ing her inexorable, the/ 
|ii|iK)9Bed ^ rehllance, and their adherents Hocked to them 
it»&ch numbers that, vdthin a few ifeys, they were in a con- 
diti6n not only to defend the toWitj but to take the field 
with fuperior forces. Neither |xut^ bowevcfi ^feovered 
much inclination to hazard a battle, both teing affhid of the 
dangerous confequences of fuch a trial of ftrength} and 
tlH-ough the mediation of the earl of Acgylcf and of James 
Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the yourtg queen’s natural 
brothel^ who, although clofely conaened widi the reformers, 
had not yet openly deferted the regent a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the congregation. 

In this treaty it was flipulated, among other provifioifs, 
that uidemnity Ibould be granted to all perfens concerned in 
the late infurrc(9;ion, and that the parliament Ihould imme¬ 
diately be afTembled, in order to compOfe religious dilFer- 
«ices. Both thefe ftipulations the queen-regent broke—• 
bymegledling to call the parliament, by fining feme of the 
inhabitants of Perth, banilhjng others, turning the magi- 
ffrates out of office, and leaving a garrifbn in the town,-with 
orders to allow the exercife of no,other religion but the 
Roman catholic*. The proteftants renewed their league, 
and had again rccourfe to arms.j delpoiling, wherever they 
turned theic route, the churches of their lacred furniture, and 
laying the motiafteries in ruins. New treaties were con- 
eluded, and again broken, and new ravages were committed 
on the monuments of ecclefiaflical pride and luxury. 

Meanwhile the congregation had been joined not only by 
the earl of Ai^yle and the prior of Sf. Andrews, but alfo by 
the duke of Chatelherault and his fon the earl of Arran, the 
prefumptive heirs of the Crown, and had pofiefied themfelves 
of the capita!. They now aimed at the redrefs of civil as weil 
a» religious grievances j requiring, as a preliminary towards 
fettling the kingdom, and fecuring liberties, the imme-< 
diate expulfion of the French forces out of Scotland! The 
•qxieen-regent, fehfible of the necelfity of giving way to a 
torrent which foe could not fefift, amufed them for a time 
with fair promifes and pretended negpeiations; but bein^ 
reinforced with a thoufend foreign troops, and encouraged 
by foe, Court of France to expert foon the arrival of an 
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army fo powerful, as the zeal of her adveriaries, however 
defpecate, would not dare to encounter, fhe liftened to the 
rarii counfcls of her brothers, and at laft gave the congrega¬ 
tion .a pdfitive denial. *She was not anfwerable to the con¬ 
federate lords, {he faid, for any part of her condudt; nor 
Ihould {he, upon any reprefentation f oin them, abandon 
ineafures which {he deemed necefliiry^ or difmifs forces that 
Ihe found ufeful; ordering them, at the Came time, on pain 
of her difpkafure, and as they v;Jucd their allegiance, to 
difband the troops which they had alTembled. 

This haughty reply to thei.- carncfl: and continued foliciti- 
tions, determined the leaders of the congregation to take a Hep 
worthy of ^/bravc and free people. They aflembicd the whole 
body a f pe ers, barons, and reprefentatives of boroughs, that ad¬ 
hered to their party; atid the members of this bold convention 
(which equalled in number, and exceeded in dignity, the 
ufual meetings of parliament), after examining the moft de¬ 
licate and important queftion that can poffibly fall under the 
confideration of fubjedts, “the obedience due to an unjuft 
“ and opprefuve adminiftration,” gave their fuffrage, with¬ 
out one diffenting voice, for depriving Marv of Guife of the ' 
office of regent, which {he had excrcifcd fo much to the 
detriment of the kingdom*. 

The qiicen-dowager had already retired into Leith, the 
fca-port of Edinburgh, which the had fortified arid garrifoned 
with French troops, and where fhe daily expected new rein¬ 
forcements. Leith was immediately invefted by the forces 
of the congregation; but the confederate lords foon found, 
that their ze;J had engaged them in an undertaking which 
exceeded their ability to accomplifh. The Frenejs garrifon, 
dcfpifing the tumultuous efforts of raw and undiiciplincd 
troops, refufed to furrender the town ; and the proteftant 
leaders were neither fufficiently Ikilful in the art of war, nor 
pofTefTed of the artillery or magazines neccfl'ary for the pur- 
pofe of a fiege. Nor was this their only misfortune : their 
followers, accuftomed to decide every quarrel by immediate 
adlion, were ftrangers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and 
foon became impatient of the fevere and conffant duty which 
a fiege requires. They firft murmured, then mutinied : the 
garrifon took advantage of their difeontents ; and making a 
bold Iklly, cut many of them in pieces, and obliged the reft 
to abandon the enterprife. 

Soon after this vi<ftory, the queen-dow'agcr received Fiona 
France a new reinforcement of a thoufand veteran foot, and 
fome troops of horfe. 'Fhefe, together with a detaciiment 
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from the garrifon of Leith, were fent.ouf to fiour the coun¬ 
try, and to pillage and lay wafte the houfes and lands of the 
proteftants. Already broken and* difpirited, and hearing that 
the marquis of Elbeuf, the queen-dowager’s brother, was 
fuddertly expedled With a great army, the leaders of the con¬ 
gregation began to confider their caufe as defperate, unlefs 
the Lord, whofe holy name they had aflumed, fliould miracu- 
loufly interpofe in their behalf. But whatever confidence 
they might place in divine aid, they did not negledt human 
means. 

The Scottifh proteftants, in this prefling extremity, thought 
themfelves excufable in craving foreign help. They turned 
their eyes towards bihgland, which had already Amplied them 
with money, apd refolved to implore the alHftan^ ai-Fliza- 
beth to enable them to finifh an undertaking, in which they 
* had fo fatally experienced their own weaknefs; and as the 
fympathy of religion, as well as regard to civil liberty, had 
now counterbalanced the ancient animofity againft that fifter- 
kingdom, this meafure was the refult of inclination no Icfs 
than of intereft or neceffity. Maitlaird of Lethington, for¬ 
merly the regent’s principal fecretary, and Robert Melvil, 
already acquainted with the intrigues of courts, were there¬ 
fore fccrctlydifpatched, as the moft able negociators of the 
party, to folicit fuccours from the queen of England. 

T he wi/e couniellors of Elizabeth did not long hefitatc in 
agreeing to a requeft, which correfponded fo perfedtiy with 
the views and interefts of their miftrefs. Secretary Cecil, in 
particular, reprefeiited to the Englifli queen the neceflity, as 
well as equity, of interpofing in the a/Fairs of Scotland, atid 
of preventing the conquelt of that kingdom, at which France 
openly aimed. Every fociety, he obferved, has a right to de¬ 
fend itfelf, not only from prefent dangers, but from fuch as 
may probably enfue fthe invafion of England would imme¬ 
diately follow the redudtion of the Scottifh malcontents, by 
the abandoning of whom to the mercy of b'ranee, Elizabeth 
would open a way for her enemies into the heart of her 
own kingdom, and expofe it to all the calamities of war, 
danger of conqueft. Nothing therefore remained, hc- 
added, but to meet the enemy while yet at a diflance, and by 
fupporting the leaders of the congregation with an EngJifh 
army, to lender Scotland the feene of hoftilities ; to crulh 
the defigns of the princes of Lorrain in their infancy; and 
by inch an early and unexpeeSfed effort, finally to expel the 
r rench out of Britain, before their power had time to grow 
up to any formidable height*. 
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Death ef the ^een-Dewagir, 

^ Elizabeth, throughout her whole rfejgn, wa» cauttoul but 
decilivcj and by her promptitude in executing her refolu- 
tions, joined to the deliberation with which fhe formed them, 
her adminiftration became as remarkable for its vigour as for 
its wifdom. No iboner did ftie determine to afford affiftance 
to the leaders of the congregation, a meafure to which the 
reafoning of Cecil effe£tually fwayed her, than they experi¬ 
enced the activity as well as extent of her power. The 
feafon of the year would not permit her troops to take the 
field j but, left the French army fliould, in the mean time, 
receive an acceffion of ftrength, fhe inftantly ordered a fqua- 
dron to cruife in the Fritly^f Forth, and early in the fpring 
an Englifha/fny, confifting of fix thoufand foot 
an d fwoj Xoufa.rtd horfe entered Scotland, under A. D. 1560. 
"the command of lord Grey of Wilton. 

The leaders of the congregation affembled from all parts 
of the kingdom to meet their new allies j and having joined 
them with vaft numbers of their followers, the combined 
army advanced towards JLeith. The French, little able to 
keep the field againft fo fuperior a force, confined themfelves 
within the walls of the fortification. The place was imme¬ 
diately invefted ; and although the fleet that carried the rein¬ 
forcement under the marquis of Elbeuf had been fo fcattered 
by a violent ftorm, and was either wrecked on the coaft of 
b ranee, or with difficulty recovered the ports of th.at king¬ 
dom, the garrifim, by an obftinatc defence, protracted the 
fiege to a great length 

Meantime the queen-dowager died j and many of the ca- 
tholjp nobles, jealous of the French power, and more zealous 
for the liberty and independency of their country than for 
their religion, fubfqribcd the alliance with England. No¬ 
thing therefore could now fave the garrifon of Leith, but the 
immediate conclufion of a treaty, or the arrival of a jxiwerful 
army from France: and the fituation of that kingdom con- 
ftraineJ the princes of Lorrain to turn their thoughts, though 
with reluClance, toward pacific meafurcs. 

The proteftants in trance were become formidable by 
their numbers, and ftill more by the valour and enterprifing 
genius of their leaders. Among thefe, the moft eminent 
were the prince of Coiide, the king of Navarre (no Icfs difi- 
tinguifhed by his abilities than his rank), the admiral d6 
CoTigny, and his brother Andelot, who no longer fcrupled to 
nvike open profeffion of the reformed opinions, aud whofe 
high reputation both for valour and conduCf gave great credit 
to tlie caufe. Animated with zeal, and inflamed with re- 
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fcntment againft the Guifes, who had perfuaded Francl« TI. 
to imitate the rigoftr of his father, by reviving the penal 
ftatutes againft herefy, the proteftants or Hugonots,-as they 
were ftyled by way of reproach, not only prepared for their 
own defence, but refolved, by fome bold aftion, to anticipate 
the execution of thofe Ichenies which threatened the extirpa¬ 
tion of their religion, apjl the ruin of thofe who profefied it. 
Hcnce the famous confpiracy of Amboife, where they in¬ 
tended to feize the perfon of the king, and wreft the govern¬ 
ment out of the hands of the Guifes, if not to difpatch them; 
and although the vigilance and good fortune of the princes 
of Lorrain difcovered and difappoipted that defign, the fpirit 
of the proteftant party was rather rOufed than bf^^n by the 
tortures inflidled on the confpirators'-'. The adrnihi',^e.*Qo-_ 
ligny had even the boldnefs to prefent to the king, in a grand 
council at Fontainbleau, a petition from the Hugonots, de¬ 
manding the public exercife of their religion, unlefs they 
were allowed to alfemble privately with impunity. He was 
treated as an incendiary by the cardinal Of Lorrain ; but his 
requeft was warmly feconded by Monluc^ bilhop of Valence, 
and by Marillac archbifhop of Vienne, who both fpoke with 
force againft the abufes which had occafioned fo many 
troubles and diforders, as well as againft the ignorance and 
vices of the French clergy. An allembly of the ftates was 
convoked, in order to appeafe the public difcontents; the 
edidls againft heretics were, in the mean time, fufpended, 
and an appearance of toleration fucceeded to the rage of per- 
fecution; but the fentiments of the court were well known, 
and it was eafy to obferve new ftorms gathering in every 
province of the kingdom, and ready to break forth with all 
the violence of civil war. 

This diftradfcd ftate of affairs, called off the ambition of 
the princes of Lorrain from the views of foreign conquefts, 
in order to defend the honour and dignity of the French 
%;rown, and made it neceffary to withdraw the few veteran 
troops already employed in Scotland, inftead of fending new 
reinforcements into that kingdom. Plenipotentiaries were 
therefore fent to Edinburgh, where a treaty was ligned with 
the ambafladors of Elizabeth. In this treaty, it was ftipu- 
lated, that the French forces fhould inftantly evacuate Scot¬ 
land, and that Francis and Mary fhould thenceforth abftain 
from afliiming the title of king and queen of England, or 
bearing tlie arms of that kingdom. Nor were the conceC- 
fions granted to the congregation lefs important; namely, 
that ah amnefty fhould be publifhed for all paft offences; 
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«b«UQpne but natives ftiould be put into any o£Rce in Scot¬ 
land T^at no foreign troops fhould hereafter be introduced 
into tha kingdom without the confent of parliament; that 
the jraitiamcnt fliould name twenty-four perfons, out of 
whom the queen fliould chufe feven, and the parliament 
five; and in the hands of tbefe twelve, fo elected, fliould the 
whole adminiftration be vefted duriijg Mary’s abfence; that 
Ihe fliould neither make peace nor ivar without confent of par¬ 
liament; and that the parliarnent, at its meeting, which was 
fixed to a certain day, mould/ake into confideration the re¬ 
ligious differences, and reprgfent its fenfc of them to the king 
and queen. 

A tew after the concJufion of this treaty, both the 
Englifli'^wmies quitted Scotland; and the 
leaders of the congregation being now abfolutc mafters of 
the kingdom, made no farther fcruple or ceremony in com¬ 
pleting the work of reformation. The parliament, which 
was properly an aflembly of the nobles, or great barons, and 
dignified clergy, met on the day named; and on this occa- 
fion the burgefles and Icfler barons, who had alfo a right to 
be prefent in that aflembly, but who feldom excrcifed it, 
flood forth to vindicate their civil and religious liberties, 
eager to aid with their voice in the fenatc, that caufe which 
they had defended with their fword in the field. The pro- 
teffant members, who greatly outnumbered their adverfaries, 
after ratifying the principal articles of the late treaty, and 
giving their f^ndfion to a confeffion of faith, prefented to 
them by their teachers, prohibited the exercife of religious 
worfliip according to the rites of the Romifh church, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of goods, as the punifhmcnt of the 
firfl: adl of difobcdience ; banifhment, as the piinlfhment of 
the fecond ; and death as the reward of the third*. With 
fuch indecent hafle dief the very jjerfons who had juft efcaped 
the rigour of ecclefiaftical tyranny, proceed to imitate thofe 
examples of feverity, of which they had fo juftly complained ! 
a law was alfo palled for abolifhing the papal jurifJidtioa in 
Scotland ; and the prefbyterian form of worfhip 
was eftablilhcd, nearly as now conftituted in A D. 15G0. 
that kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refufed to ratify thefe proceedings; 
which, by the treaty of Edinburgh, ought to have been pre¬ 
fented for approbation, in the form of deliberations, not of 
a£ls. But the Scottilh proteftants gave themlclves little 
trouble about their fovereign’s refufal. They immediately 
put the ftatutes in execution; they abolifhed the mafs; they 
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fettled their mini/lcrs; and they comhnitted furious d^v3(^^ 
tions on the iacred buildings, which they confidjjired as 
dangerous reliques of idolatry, laying wafte every thinfg vene- 
^ble and magnificent, that had efcaped the ftorm of^popular 
infurre<Slion. Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, re¬ 
cords, and even the fepulchres of the dead, perilhed in one 
common ruin *. 

United by the confeioufneis of fuch unpardonable ftretches 
of authority, and well acquainted with the imperious charac¬ 
ter of the princes of Lorrain, tile proteftant part of the Scot- 
tifh parliament, feeing no fafe^’ for themfelves but in the 
protedfion of England, difpatch^>ambafllid''i';j_to Elizabeth, 
to exprefs their fincerc gratitude for*her paft favUisirs, and re- 
ptefent to her the nccellity of continuing them. 
on her part, had equal reafon to defire an union with thefe 
northern reformers. Though the diforders in France had. 
obliged the princes of Lorrain to remit their efforts in Scotr 
land, and had been one chief caufe of the fuccefs of the 
Englifh arms, they were determined not to relinquifh their 
authority, nor yield to the violence of their enemies. Nor 
had they yet laid afide their defign of fubvertirig Elizabeth's 
throne. Francis and Mary, whofe councils were ftill wholly 
diredted by them, obftinately refufed to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and pcrfifted in affuming the title and arms of 
England. Aware of the danger attending fuch prctcnfions, 
Elizabeth not only promifed fupport to the protefi.mr party 
in Scotland, but fecretly encouraged the French malcontents : 
and it was with plcafure that fhe heard of the violent fa:ifions 
which prevailed in the court of F"ranee, and of the formidaT 
ble oppofition againft the mi afures of the duke of Guife. 

But that oppofition muft loon have been cruflied by the 
vigorous and decifive adminiftration of the princes of J>or- 
rain, if an unexpedted event bad not fet bounds to their 
power, ^'h'ey had already found an opportunity of fei/ing 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde; they had 
throv/n the former into prifon ; they had obtained a fentence 
of death againft the latter; and they were proceeding to put 
it into execution, when the fudden death of Francis II. ar- 
refied the uplifted blow, and brought down the 
A.D. 1561. duke of Guife to the level of a fubjedt. Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis the queen-mother, was ap¬ 
pointed guardian to her fon Charles IX. only ten years of 
age at his acceilion, and invefted with the adcainillration of 
the.realm, though not with the title cf regent. In confe- 
4 iience of her maxim divide and govern!” the king of 
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•.^avarre was named lieutenant-general of the kingdom; tlje 
icrrfeftc.* again ft Conde was annulled ; the conftS>Ie Mont¬ 
morency was recalled to court; and the princes of Lorrain> 
though tikey ftill enjoyed high offices and great power, found 
a countei\}Oife' to the weight of their influence. 
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Afa ry of Scots in her native Kingdom 

—Her marriage with Lord Darnley—Murder of Rizzio 
— Bothwell—Murder of Darnley—.-Death and CharaSter 
of Mary—fames KL—Literature. 


T he death of Francis II. without iffue by the queen 
of Scots, and the change which it produced in the 
French councils, at once freed the queen of E^land from 
the perils attending an union of Scotland with France, and 
the Scottifh proteftants from the terror of the French power. 
The joy of the congregation was extreme. They afcrihed 
thofe events to the immediate interpofition of Providence, 
in favour of his chofen people; and Elizabeth without look¬ 
ing fb high for their caufes, determined to take advantage of 
their effcdls, in order more firmly to eftablifh her throne. 
She ftill regarded the queen of Scots as a dangerous rival, 
on account of the number of Englifh catholics, who were 
generally prejudiced in favour of Mary’s title, and would 
now adhere to her with more zealous attachment, when they 
faw that her fuccelfion no longer endangered the liberties of 
the kingdom. She therefore gave orders to the amballador 
at the court of France, to renew his applications to the 
queen of Scots, and to require her immediate ratification of 
the treaty of Edinburgh. 

Mary flighted by the queen-mother, who imputed to that 
princels all the mortifications fhe had met with during the 
life of Francis ; forfaken by the fvvarm of courtiers, who ap¬ 
pear only in the funfhine of profperity, and overwhelmed 
with all the'forrow which fo fad a reverfe of fortune could 
occafion, had retired to Rheims; and there, in folitude, in¬ 
dulged her griefi or hid her indignation. But notwithftand- 
ing her difconfolate condition, and though fhe had defifted, 
after her hufband’s death, from bearing the arms, or afluming 
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tfie title England, file Ml eluded ratifying the treatv of 

Imk-l I ‘nvitmg the queen to return* into her 

native kingdom. But Mary, though feverely fiiifible the 
was no longer queen qf France, wat in hafteto leLe^a 

rarcy, and where fo many attentions had been tiid to her 
p-rfon as m'c 1 as to her rank. V Accuftomed to thJ elegance 
L on f’ cobrt, and to conver- 

Smfre? "ac ifll '^nx fhe ^^i^,een loved and 

aumired, Ihc ftiJi fondly lingered\,n feenWof d) thf.fn 

eiyoyments, and contemplated with-'horror thcba?tL^,<?<• 
,7 country, and the turbulence of her native fubiedts 

S°thrLvicrlTh ^'^‘'“T‘^ f” authority! 

2. fot our 4. t d however, fhe determined at laft 

Frai^r rorKr u ^0“'* in failing from 

r ranee to that kingdom, lies along the Enolifh cAaft tbv. 

?fofe 1 :?nd°u^d''^-''‘'‘^b ambaTfador D’Oife], 

Elizabeth rejected hi fuchImZcr^as gavl'rlfe m no flhS 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Marv 
w th indignation, hut did not retard her departure fron^ 

the room of her attendants flie 
ambaffador, « How weak 

« ^ ^ "P*' ’ however, I am refolved not to have 

fo many witnelTes^ of my infirmity as your miftrefs had 

« ambaflkdor D’Oifcl. I'here is no- 

thing difturbs me fo much, as having alked with fo much 

« ^ of no confequcnce foh 

« me to obtain. I can, with God’s leave, return to Z 

« !fe:rh. / t ^ oppofition of her brother, king Edward : 

« met ^ both able and willing to conduA 

“ me home, as they have brought me hither; tLugh I was 

« frlendfoin‘‘Z'' % «« experiment of your milfrefs’s 

‘sho K P’ than of the alfiftance of any other perfon* ” 

Engha fleet, under cover of a thick fog, arriv^ fafely at 
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Lei*, attended fay *e duke of Aumale, the erand nrior and 
of EW, three of her uncles of the Cferf 

irJy%ST^T France are 

c^Id fr£ ? c 1 to have pro- 

v/Tlrh ^ prefage of that fcene of misfortune on 

which ft,: was about to enter. No* fatisfied with minditu? 
tors wit( her mournful attendants, and bidding them fdieu 

F her eyes fixed upon S 

rench cteft, after fte wasX fea, and never turned them 
fromftatb^di^bjea til^^rknefs fell and intercepted it 
from her fte would neither retire to the 

^in^ commanding a coucli to be placed 

. u.ck, fte there^waited with fond impatience the re- 

Thi . Fortune foothed her on this occafion 

1 he weather proving calm, the galley made but little wav 
during the night, fo that Mary, a! morning, had onc 7 n!Se 
an opportunity of feeing the French coaft She fat upon 
er couch, and ftll anxioufly looking toward the land, often 
^peated with a figh, « Farewel, France! Farewel, beloved 
^untry, which 1 ftall never more behold*.” 

The firft appearance of affairs in Scotland, was more 
favourable than Mary had reafon to expedt. She was re 
cejed by her fubjefts with the loudeft acclamations7/;^ 
and every demonftration of welcome and recrard. Bein^ 
«ow m her nineteenth year, the bloom of youth, and th? 

. beauty and giacefulnefs of her perfon, dreJ uni^erfal 3! 
m.Mtion, while her elegant manners and enlightened-undcr- 
ftanding commanded general refpedt. To the accomplift- 

ouFs' “shr acquifitio 7 of 

oui s. She was /killed m molf languages, ancient as well 

as modern. I^e progrefs fte had made in poetry, mi7c 
ihetonc, and all the arts and /tiences then elleemJd ufeful’ 

hv commonly attained 

c-Ld ‘ia«gP'tcrs of royalty, who are bon/and cdu- 

ated as the immediate heirs of a crown ; and a cou teous af- 
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Jl^biliry, which, without leffening fte dignity of 

33!r3 a bewitching infinuation’ 

rtndeied all h,r other qualities more engao-ing. 

the confirmed 

tne prcpoffclTinns entertained in her favour. According to 

Fdenct en.irely on the leaders of the proteftant party, who 
were alone able, fte found, to fupport her governm^u 
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The prior of St. Andrews, her natural brother, who m fiie^ 
fbon after created earl of Murray, obtained the chief aj^SW^ 
ty; and under him, Maitland'of Lethington, a man />f great 
fagacity, had a principal fharc in her confidence^ Her 
choice could not have f^len upon perfons more agnfeable to 
her people. / 

But there was one circumftance which blaftecfu all thele 
promifmg appearances, mnd deprived Mary of thag general 
fevour which her amiable manners and prudent |«meafurcs 
gave her juft reafons to expei^ir She was ftill a pa^jift ; and 
and although Ihe publifhed, fofe after her arrivalJjb procla¬ 
mation enjoining every one to i^mit to the refi^med reli¬ 
gion, as eftablifhed by parliamcn^Sth'<» ma'^’^e^ous protef- 
tants could neither be reconciled 'jierfon pv^lut^ by 
, fuch an abomination, nor lay afide*' their jealoufieS'*oS>W-?> 
future condu(ft. It was with much difficulty flie obtained 
permiffion to celebrate mafs in her own chapel. “ Shall 
«* that idol again be fuftered to be eredled within the realm?” 
was the common cry ; and the ufual prayers in-the churches 
were, that God would turn the queen’s heart, whicli was ob- 
ftinate againft his truth} or if his holy will be otherwife, 
that he would ftrengthen the hearts and hands of the eleft 
ftoutly to oppofe the ra»e of all tyrants. Nay, lord Lindfey 
and the gentlemen of Fife exclaimed, “ The Idolater fliall 
“ die the death !” 

The ringleader in all thefe infults on majefty was John 
Knox; who pqflefled an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and who 
triumphed in the contumelious ufage of his fovereign. His 
ufli^l appellation for the queen was JEZABEL ; and though 
fhe endeavoured by the moft gracious condefeenfion to win 
his favour, all her kind advances could gain nothing on his 
obdurate heart. The pulpits became mere ftages for railing 
againft the vices of the court; among which were always 
noted as the principal, feafting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their neceffary attendants. 

Curbed in all amufements, by the abfurd feverity of thefa 
reformers, Mary, whofe age, condition and education, in¬ 
vited, her to liberty and cheerfulnefs, found reafon every mo¬ 
ment to look back with a figh to that country which fhe had 
left. After the departure of the French courtiers, her life 
was one feene of bitternefs and forrow. And fhe perceived 
that her only expedient for entertaining tranquillity, while 
furrounded by a turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and 
infolent ecclefiaftics, was to preferve a friendljr correfpond- 
ence with Elizabeth ; who, by former conneiftions and fe'r- 
vicfS, had acquired much authority over all ranks of men in 
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^Scotland. She therefore fent Maitland of LethingCon to 
London, in order to pay her compliments to the £ngii% 
queen, and excels a defire of future good underftandiiw be¬ 
tween th;m, Maitland was alfo inftrudled, to lignify JWury’s 
willingnefe to renounce all prefent right to the crown of 
England, Provided (he was declared, by aft of parliament 
next heir io the fucceffion, in cafe the queen Ihould die with¬ 
out offspiing. But fo great was the jealous prudence of 
Elizabethj that (he never would hazard the weakeijing of her ' 
authority ay naming a fuccelfor, or allow the parliament to 
jnterpofe iJa that matter; mi^^ lefs would (he make, or per¬ 
mit fuch a nomination to be_;nade, in favour of a rival queen, 
who poflelle^ pmiWicdSjio plaufible to fupplant her, and 
who, phoi’gft (he migiS-^^rbally renounce thern,_ could eafily 
rcTume her claim on the firft opportunity. Senfible, how- 
, ever, that reafon would be thought to lie wholly on Mary’s 
(ide, as (he herfelf had frequently declared her refolution to 
live and die a virgin-queen, (he thenceforth ceafed to demand 
the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; and though far¬ 
ther conceffions were nevft made by either priacefs, they 
put on all the appearance of a cordial reconciliation and 
friendlhip with each other. 

Elizabeth faw, that without her interpofition, Mary was 
fufficiently deprelTed by the mutinous fpirit of her own 
fubjefts. Having therefore no apprehenfions from Scotland, 
nor any defire to take part at prefent in its affairs, (he di- 
refted her attention to other objefts. After concerting the 
necefTary meafures for the fecurity of her kingdom and the 
happinefs of her people, (he turned an eye of obfervation to¬ 
ward the great powers on the continent. France being (fill 
agitated by religious faftions, big with all the horrors of 
civil war, excited lefs the jealoufy than the companion of its 
neighbours; fo that Spain, of all the European kingdoms, 
could alone be confidered as the formidable rival of England. 
Accordingly an animofity, firft political, then perfonal, foon 
appeared between the fovereigns of the two crowns, 

Philip II. as has been already obferved, immediately after 
concluding the peace of Chateau-Cambrefis, commenced a 
furious per/ecution againft the proteftants in Spain, Italy, 
and the Low Countries. That violent fpirit of bigotry and 
tyranny by which he was aftuated, gave new edge even to 
the ufual cruelty of priefts and inquifitors. He threw into 
prifon Conftantine Ponce, who had been confefTor to his fa¬ 
ther Charles V. and in whofe arms that great prince had 
breathed his laft. This venerable ecclefiaftic died in con¬ 
finement ; but Philip ordered, nevertbelefs, the fentence of 
jkoTcfy to be pronounced .againft his memorj’^ he even deli¬ 
berated 
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berated whether he fhould not exercife like feverity again^ 
fbe memory of his father, who was fu/pe6ted, during his 
latter years, of indulging a propenfity towards Lutheran- 
ifou In his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy, he fpared 
neither age, fex, nor condition. H* appeared with an in¬ 
flexible countenance at the moft barbarous executions ; and 
he ilTued rigorous orders for the profecution of heietics, even 
in his American dofiiinions. The limits of fthe globe 
feemed only enlarged to extend human mifery. [ 

Having founded his delibehjite tyranny on maxims of civil 
policy, as well as on principlcsVf religion, Philipjriade it evi¬ 
dent to all his fubjedis, that theijg w?re no qaeS ffs of elcaping 
the feverity of his vengeance, exceptmdft abjedf com¬ 
pliance or obftinatc reliftance. A'ij-l^oy thus placing i ^imfdf 
at tlie head of the catholic party, the determined champio'n'of 
the Romilh church, he every where converted the zedots of 
the ancient faith into partifans of Spanifh greatnefs. 

Happily the adherents of the new dodlrines were not 
without a fupportcr, nor the Spanifh greatnefs without a 
coiinterpoife. The courfe of events had placed Elizabeth 
in a fituation diametrically oppofite to that of Philip. For¬ 
tune guiding choice, and concurring with policy and incli¬ 
nation, had raifed her to be the glory, the bulwark, and the 
flay of the numerous, but generally pcrfccuted proteffants 
throughout Europe. And fhe united her interefts, in all 
foreign negociations, with thofe who were ftruggling for 
their civil and religious liberties, or guarding themfelves 
againfl ruin and extermination. Hence the animofity be¬ 
tween her and Philip. 

While the queen of Scots continued in France, and aflert- 
ed licr claim to the fouthern Britifh kingdom, the dread of 
uniting England to the French monarch, engaged the king 
of Spain to maintain a good correfpondence with Elizabeth, 
But no fooner did the death of Francis, II. put an end to 
Philip’s apprehenfions in regard to Mary’s fucceflion, than 
his rancour began openly to appear, and the interefts of 
Spain and England were found oppofite in every negociation 
and public tranfaclion. Philip, contrary to the received 
maxims of policy in that age, faw an advantage in fupporting 
the power of the French monarch ; and Elizabeth, by a con¬ 
currence of circumftances no lefs lingular, in protedfing a 
fadrion ready to fubvert it. 

Catherine of Medicis, the queen-mother of France, in con- 
lequehce of her maxim of dividing in order to govern, only in- 
creafed the troubles of the ftate. By balancing the catholics 
againft the proteftants, the duke of Guife againft the prince 
®f Comic'j flie endeavoured to render herfelf necelTary to bothy 

and 
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Kn <3 to eftablifli her own dominion on their con- 
ftrained obedience. But an equal counterpoife A.T>. i56»\ 
of power, which, among foreign nations, is the 
fource of tranquillitj^ proves always the cnufe of quarrel 
among do.neftic faftiSis ; and if the animofities of religion 
concur with the frequent occafions of mutual injury, it is im- 
poflible tojpreferve, for any time, a firm concord in fuch a 
fituation, .Moved by zeal for the anci'ent faith, the conftable 
Montmorejicy joined h'lmfelf tp the duke of Guife ; the king 
of Navarr^, from his inconftar't temper, and his jeaioufy of 
the fuperio.\ genius of his brother, embraced the fame party ; 
and the queen-arryihcr, finding hcrfelf deprelTed by this com¬ 
bination, had recou^rj-'^o Conde and the Hugonots, who 
gladly ^embraced the opfW'tunity of fortifying thenifelves by 
iiCr countenance and protedlion. 

An ediiSl had been publilhed in the beginning of the year, 
granting to the Hugonots or proteftants, the free exercife of 
their religion, without the walls of towns ; provided they 
taught nothing contrary to the council of Nice, to the Apof- 
tles’ Creed, or the books of the Old and New Teftament. 
This edi6t had been preceded by a famous conference, held 
at Poill'y, between the divines of the two religions ; in which, 
the cardinal of Lorrain, on the part of the catholics, and the 
learned I'heodore Beza, on that of the proteftants, difplayed, 
beyond others, their eloquence and powers of argument, 
'rite proteftant divines boafted of having greatly the advan¬ 
tage in the difpute, and the conceffion of liberty of confcience, 
made their followers happy in that opinion. But the in- 
terefted violence of the duke of Guife, or the intemperate 
zeal of his attendants, broke once more the tranquillity of re¬ 
ligion, and gave a beginning to a frightful civil war. Pafpng 
by the little town of Vafly, on the frontiers of Champagne, 
where fome proteftants having aflembled in a barn under the 
•fanction of the edidl, were peaceably worfliipping God in 
their, own way, his retinue wantonly intuited them. A tu¬ 
mult enfued: the duke himfelf was ftruck, it is faid, with a 
ftone : and fixty of the unarmed multitude were facrificed in 
revenge of that pretended or provoked injury, and in open 
violation of the public faith *. 

The proteftants all over the kingdom, were alarmed at this 
maflacre, and aftembled in arms under Conde, Coligny, and 
Andelot, their moft diftingulftted leaders ; while the- duke of 
Guife and the conftable Montmorency, having gat pofieflion 
of the king’s perfon,* obliged the queen-mother to join the 
catholic party. Fourteen armies were levied and put in 
motion, in difterent parts of France. Each province, each 
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o<yj each &ntiJp was difiitt^ed with inteiimc nge and art/-^ 
moftty. The father was divided againft the fon, brother 
againft brother; and women diemfelves, facrificing their hu¬ 
manity", as well as their timidity, to the Tehgious fury, dif- 
tiiiguiflied themfelves by adts of valour and cruelty*. Wbere- 
ever the proteftants prevailed the images were broken, the 
altars pillaged, the chufches demoliihed, the moiial^eries con- 
fumed with fire; and where fuccefs attended the? catholics, 
they burned the bibles, re-haptifed the infants. And forced 
married perfons to pafs anew through the ceiemonyl Plunder, 
defolation, and blood-lhed, attt^nded equally the^riumph of 
both parties; and, to ufe the wordstof a mgffnmd hiftorian, 
tt was during that period, “ when to be fpme- 

“ what enlightened, and in this nation, renowned fwr po- 
“ liflied manners, that the theological rage, which had long 
** been boiling in men^s veins, feems to have attained its’lall 
** ftage of virulence and acrimony 

Philip II. jealous of the progrel's of the hugonots, who had 
made themfelves mailers of Orleans, Boitrges, Lyons, Poi¬ 
tiers, Tours, Angiers, Angoulefine, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre 
de Cirace, and other places of lefs note ; and afraid that the 
contagion might fpread into the Low Countries, had formedr 
a fecret alliance with the princes of Lorrain, for the protec¬ 
tion of the ancient f iith, and the fupprcfiion of herefy. In 
Gonfequence of that alliance, he now fent fix thoufand men to 
reinforce the catholic j)ar'i:y and the prince of Conde, find¬ 
ing hirnClf unable to oppofe lb ftrong a confederacy co'unte- 
nanced by royal authority, was obliged to crave the affiftance 
of the queen of England. As an inducement, he oft'ered to 
put her in pcfi'ellion of Havre de Grace; on condition that, 
KJgCther with three tlioufand men for the garrifon of the place, 
the Ihould likewife fend over other three thoufand to defend 
i.)ieppc and Rouen, and furnilh him with a fupply of one hun¬ 
dred thoufand crowns. 

Elizabeth, befidcs the general and eflential intereft of fiip- 
porting the proteflants, and oppoling the rapid progrefs of 
her enemy the duke of Guife, had other motives to induce her 
tt> accept of this propofal. She was now fenfible, that France 
never would voluntarily fulfil the article in the of 

Chateau-Cambrcfis, which regarded the rellitution or Calais; 
and wifely concluded that could fhe get pofTeiliojl pf Havre 
de Grace, which commands the mouth of the Seine, Ihe 
Ihould eafil* conftrain the' Freitch to execute their engage¬ 
ments, and have die honour of reftoring Calais to England. 
She therefore fent over immediately three thoufand inen, 
under the command of fir Edward Poynings, and three 
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thoufend more foon ^r, under the earl of WarwkJs, 
took poflelEon of Havre. But Rouen having been 
by the catholic^ under the command of the king of NavSHTe 
and the conftable Montmorency, before -the arrival of the' 
Englifli, it was with difficulty that Poynings could throw a 
fmail reinforcement into the place; and although die king of 
Navarre was mortally wounded durirjg the liege, the camOr- 
lics Hill continued the attack with vigour. The town was 
at laft carried by aflault, and the garrilbn and inhabitants put 
to the fwprd. 

It was now expefted that the catholics, flulhed with fuc- 
cefs, would iminediateiy form the fiege of Havre, which was 
as yet in no ftate *f^defence; but the inteftine diforders of 
the kingdom diverted their attention to another enterprize. 
Andelot, feconded by the negociations of Elizabeth, had 
levied a confiderable army in Germany ; and arriving at 
Orleans, the feat of the protcftant power in France, he en¬ 
abled the prince of Conde and Coligny to take the field, and 
oppofe the progrcfs of their enemies. After threatening Paris 
for fometime, they took their march toward Normandy, 
with a view of engaging the Englilh to adt in conjundfion 
with them. The catholics commanded by Montmorency, 
and under him by the duke of Guife, hung on the rear of the 
Hugonots, and overtaking them near Dreux, obliged them 
to give battle. The field was fought with much obftinacy 
on both lides, and the adfion was. diftinguilhed by a very 
fingular event. Conde and Montmorency, the commanders 
of the oppofite armies, both remained priloners in the hands 
of their enemies; and what is yet more fingular,* the prince 
not only fupped at the fame table, but lay all night in tRe 
fame bed with his hoftile rival the duke of Guife *! , 

So unaccountable were the manners of that age, which 
could blend the moft rancorous animofity with a familiar hof- 
pitality, that appears altogether difgufting in thefe days of 
fuperior refinement. 

The femblance of vidlory remained with the catfiolics; 
but Coligny, wbofe lot it was ever to be defeated, and ever 
to rife more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the re¬ 
mains of the proteftant army, and infpiring his own uncon¬ 
querable courage into every breaft, not only kept them in a 
body, but took fome confiderable places in Normandy; and 
Elizabeth, in order to enable him to fupport the caufe of his 
party, fent over a new fupply of an hundred thouiknd crowns, 
lleanwhile the duke of Guife, aiming a mortal 
blow at the power of the Hugonots, had com- A. D. 1563. 
menced the fiege of Orleans, of which Andelot 
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‘ivas governor, and where Montmorency was detained pri-* 
■fonfer: and he had the profpedt of fpeedy fuccefs in his un¬ 
dertaking, when he was affaffinatcd by a young gentleman, 
natned Poltrot, whofc fanatical zeal for the interefts of the 
prOteftaht religion inftigated him to that atrocious violence. 

The death of this great man was an irreparable lofs to the 
catholic party. His brother the cardinal of Lorrain, though 
eloquent, fubtle, and intriguing, wanted that enterprillng and 
undaunted fpirit, which had rendered the ambition of the 
duke fo formidable j and therefore, though he ftill purfued 
■die bold fchemes of his family, the danger of their progrefs 
appeared not now fo imminent eitrarr to Elizabeth or the 
French proteftants. 'Of courfe, the'kifiion between thefo 
allies, which had been cemented by their common fears, w»e 
in fome meafure loofened j and the leaders of the Hugonots 
were perfuaded to liften to terms of a feparate accommoda¬ 
tion. Conde and Montmorency, equally tired of captivity, 
accordingly held conferences for tliat purpofe, and (bon came 
to an agreement with refpedl to the conditions. A toleration 
of their religion under certain reftrictions, was again granted 
to the proteftants j a general amnefty was publifhed, and 
every one was reinftatetT in his offices, dignities, and all civil 
rights and privileges. 

The leaders of the proteftants only comprehended Eliza¬ 
beth fo far in this treaty as to obtain a promife, that, on her 
relinquiftiing Havre de Grace her charges and the money 
which fhe had advanced them, fhould be repaid her by the 
king of Fgmeej and that Calais, on the expiration of the 
■fHpulated term, fhould bp reftored to her. Difdaining to ac¬ 
cept thefe conditions, fhe fent Warwick orders to prepare 
himfelf againft an attack from the now united power of the 
Trench monarchy. The garrifon of Havre confifted of fix 
thoufand men, independent of feven hundred pioneers : and 
a refolute defence was expcdled. But a contagious diftemper 
made its appearance among the Englifli troops; and being 
increafed by tlieir fatigue and bad diet, made fuch ravages 
in a fliort time, that there did not remain fifteen hundred men 
in a condition to do duty. Warwick, who had frequently 
warned the Englifh miniftry of his danger, and loudly de¬ 
manded a fuppiy of men and provifions, was therefore 
obliged to capitulate, and content himfelf with the liberty of 
withdrawing his garrifon 

Elizabeth, whole ufual vigour and forefight had failed her 
in this tranfadfion, now found it n^cellary to accede to a 
compromife j and as the queen-mother of France defired to 
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obtain leisure, in order to concert meafures for the eJttirpatia 
of the Hugonots, flie readily hearkened to any reafonaM 
terms of accommodation with England. It was according!] 
agreed, that the hoftages which the French had given for 
reftitution of Calais, (hotild be delivered up for two hundrec 
and twenty thouf n! crowns ; and that both parties ihoulci 
retain all their pr te iRons. » 

Peace ftill fubiift.d between England and Scotland; and 
a. cordial friendfhip even fkerned to hive taken place between 
Elizabeth and Mary. They made proEflions of the moft 
fincere afFedtion: they vwt’ote complimentary letters every 
week to each other; andmad adopted, in all appearance, the 
fentiments as well as the ftyle of fillers. But the negociatiohs 
for the marriage of the queen of Scots awakened anew the 
jealoufy of Flizabeth, and rouEd the zeal of the 
Scottilh reformers. Mary’s hand was folicited A. D. 1564. 
by the archduke Charles, the emperor’s third 
fon; by Don Carlos, heir apparent to the Spanilh monarchy; 
and by the duke of Anjou, her former hulband’s brother, 
who fucceeded foon after to the crown of France. Either of 
thofe foreign alliances would have been alarming to Eliza¬ 
beth, and to Mary’s proteftant fabjedls. She therefore re- 
folved, notwithftr-nding the arguments of her uncle, the car¬ 
dinal of Lorrain, to ficrifice her ambition to domellic peace ; 
and as Henry Stuart, lord Darnl -y, elded fon of the earl of 
Lennox, was the firft Britilh fubjedt whom found policy 
feemed to point out to her choice, the determined to make 
him the partner of her Avay. 

Darnley was Mary’s coufm-german by lady Margaret 
Douglas, neice to Henry VIII. and daughter of the earl of 
Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland. He was, after her- 
felf, next heir to the Engli Ti crown. He was alfo, by his 
father, a branch of her own family; and would, in ejpoufii^ 
her, preferve the royal dignity in the houfe of Stuart. 
had been born and educated in England, where his father had 
conftantly reflded, fince banilhed by the prevailing power of 
the houfe of Hamilton; and as Elizabeth had often intimated 
to the queen of Scots, that nothing would fo completely all^ 
all jealoufy between them, as Mary’s efpouhng an Englifh 
nobleman, th; profpedl of the ready approb >tion of that rival 
queen was an additional motive for the propofed marriage. 

But although Mary, as queen, feemed to be f.dely in¬ 
fluenced by political conltderations in ihe choice of a royal 
concert, fhe had other motives, as a woman, for fingling out 
Darnley as a huiband. He was in the full bloom and vigour 
of youth, tall, and well proportioned, and furpaffed all the men 
of his time in every exterior grace. He enwirently excelled 
Vot, II. *M in 
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in all the arts, which difplayed a handfome perfon to advan-- 
tage, and which, in poliihed nations, are dignified with the 
namfe of elegant accomplilhments. Mary was at an age, and 
^ a coinplexiori, to feel the force of fuch attradiions. Lord 
Parnley accordingly made a conqueft 6F her heart at their 
firft interview. And it cannot be doubted but fhe made a 
deep impreflion upon his. Thus inclination confpired with 
policy to promote their union j nor was it once fufpedled, that 
any oppofltion would be made by the Engjilh queen. 

Secretly Elizabeth was not difpleafed with Mary’s choice; 
as it freed her at once from tb.e dread of a foieign alliance, 
and from the neccllity of parting ^ith the earl of Leicefter, 
iier own handfome favourite, whom fhe had propofed as a 
hufband to the queen of Scots, liut befides a womanifh jea- 
loufy and envy, proceeding from a confeioufnefs of Mary’s 
fuperior charms, which led her on all occafions to thwart the 
matrimonial views of that princefs, certain ungenerous poli¬ 
tical motives, induced her to flrew a difipprobation of the 
projedled marriage with Darnley, though fhe citlier did not 
wilh, or was fenfible that fhe could not obftruft it. By de¬ 
claring her dilTatikfadlion with Mary’s conduft, Elizabeth 
hoped to alarm the party in Scotland that was attached to the 
Englifh intereft; and to raife, by their means, inteftinc com- 
. motions, which would not only fecurc her own kingdom 
from all difturbance on that fide, but enable her to become 
the umpire between the Scottifh queen and her contending- 
fulyedts. 

The fcheme immediately fuccecdcd in part, ana afterward 
had its full effedl. The earl of Alurray, and other proteflant 
noblemen, were the dupes of Elizabeth’s intrigues. Under 
pretence of zeal for the reformed religion, becaiife the family 
of Lennox was believed to adhere to the catholic faith, but 
in reality to fupport their own finking authority, they foim- 
ed among themfclvcs bonds of confederacy and mutual de- 
fcncei They entered into a fecret correfpondence with the 
Englifh refident, i)i order to fecure Elizabeth’s alllftancc, . 
when it fhould become neceflary; and defpairing of being 
able to prevent the marriage of the queen of Scots by any 
other means, they concerted meafures for feizing Darnley, 
and carrying liim prifoner into England. They failed, how¬ 
ever, in the attempt; and Mary having obtained the general 
confent of the Scottifh nation, and being anxious to bring to 
a period an affair which had long engaged her heart, and oc¬ 
cupied her attention, celebrated her marriage 
A. D. J565. with the captivating young nobleman who had 
been- the objedl of their conlpiracy. 

Confeious 
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Confcious that all hopes of reconciliation were now at an ' 
end, the aflbciated lords alTcmbled their followers and flew tO 
arms ; but by the vigour and adlivity of Mary, .who appear¬ 
ed herfelf at the head of her troops, rode with loaded piftols* 
and endured, with admirable fortitude, all the fatigues of war< 
the rebels were obliged to fly into England; There they 
met with a reception very different from what they expeiSledy 
and which ftrongly marks the chara£i:er of Elizabeth.' That 
politic princefs had already effeftually feived her purpofe, by 
exciting in Scotland, throi^h their means, fiich difcord and 
jealoufies as would in all pj^febility long diftradf and weaken 
Mary’s government. It-was now her bufinefs to feve ap¬ 
pearances ; and as the malcontents had failed of fuccefs, fho 
thought proper to difavow all connexion with them. She 
would not even grant an audience to the earl of Murray and 
the abbot of Kilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to 
wait on l>er, till they had meanly confented to acknowledge* 
ill the prefence of the French and Spanifh ambaffadors, \mo 
accufed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland by her in¬ 
trigues, that fhe had given them no encouragement to take 
up arms. “ You have fpoken the truth !” replied fhe, as 
foon as they had made this declaration; “ I am far from fet- 
“ ing an example of rebellion to my own fubjedts, by coun- 
“ tenancing thole who rebel againft their lawful fovereign. 
“ The treafon of which you have been guilty, is deteftabTej 
“ and as traitors, I banifh you nw prefence.” So little feel¬ 
ing had fhe for men, who out of confidence in her promifeS 
had hazarded their lives and fortunes to ferve her f 

The Scottifh exiles, finding themfelves fo harlhly treated 
by Elizabeth, had recourfe to the clemency of their own fo¬ 
vereign ; and Mary, whofe temper naturdly inclined her to 
lenity, feemed determined to reftore them to favour, when the 
arrival of an ambafTador from Franee altered her 
refolution. The peace granted to the reformers A. D. tj 66 . 
in that kingdom, was intended only to lull them 
tfleep, and prepare the way for their final and abfblute de- 
ftru(Sion. For this purpofe, an interview had been appoint¬ 
ed at Bayonne, between Charles IX. now in his fixteentb 
year, and his fifter tlie queen of Spain. Catherine of Me- 
dicis acconmanied her fon; the duke of Alva attended his 
raiftrefs. Gaity, feftivity, love, and joy, feemed to be the 
foie occupation of both courts j but under thele fmiling ap¬ 
pearances was hatched a fcheme the moft bloody and the 
moft deftrudlive to the repofe of mankind that had ever been 
fuggefted by fuperftition to the human heart. Nothing lefs 
was refolved upon and concerted than the’ extermination of 
the Hugonots in France, the proteftants in the Lo'W Coun- 
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tries^ iJiE extin^ion of the reformed opinions throughout 
tU- Europe. - ' 

Of this catholic or holy league (for fo that dcteftable con- 
fpiracy was called) an account was brought, by the French 
ambanador, to the queen .of Scots; conjuring her at the fame 
time, in the name of the king of France,-and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, not to reftofe the feaders of the proteftants in her 
kingdom to power and favour, at the very time when the 
popifh princes on the continent were combined for the total 
extirpation of that fedf. Deeply findlured with all the preju¬ 
dices of popery, and devoted with bje moft humble fubmiflion 
to her uncles, the princes of Lorrain, whofe counfels from her 
infancy die had been accuffomed to receive with filial refpedl, 
Mary inflrantly joined the confederacy:—and hence tiie 
change of her refolution in regard to the banifhed lords. 

The efFecis of this new fyftem were foon vifible in the 
, condudi of the queen of Scots. The parliament was fum- 
moned for the attainder of the rebels, whofe guilt was pal¬ 
pable, and fome meafures were concerted for re-eftablifhing 
the Rornifh religion in Scotland ; fo thivt the ruin of Murray 
and his party feemed rtow inevitable, and the deftrudlion of 
the reformed church no diftant event, when an unexpefted 
incident faved both, and brought on, in the fequel, the ruin of 
Mary herfelf. 

The incident to which I allude, is the murder of David 
Rizzio ; a man whofe birth and education afforded little rea- 
fbn to fuppofe that he fliould ever attradf the hiftorian’s no- 
. tice, but whole tragical death, and its confequences, make it 
neceffary to record his adventures. The fon of a teacher of 
mufic at Turin, and himfelf a mufician, Rizzio had accom¬ 
panied the Piedmontefe ambaffador into Scotland, where he 
gained admittance into the queen’s family by his /kill in his 
profeffion; and as Mary found him ncceflary to complete her 
mqfical band, fhe retained him in her fervice, by permiflion, 
after the departure of his mafter. Shrewd, fubtle, and afpir- 
ing beyond his condition, he quickly crept into the queen’s 
favour; and her Frbftch fecretary happening to retire into 
his own country, fhe promoted Rizzio to that office, which 
gave him ft^uerit opportunity of approaching her perfon, 
and of infinuating himfelf ftill farther into her good graces. 
He now began to makse a figure at court, and to appear as a 
man.of weight and confluence: and he availed himfelf fo 
■well of the atceis 'Whidt fortune hid procured him, that he 
was foon regarded not only a's the 'queen’s chief confident, 
but even as her rAihifter. To him the whole t^ain of fuitqrs 
atd expcflants applied; and, among the reft, Darnley, whofe 
■ -marriage 
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marriage Rizzio promoted, io hopes of acquifing *: 
patron, while he co-operated with his miftrefs’s wifhes. > * 

' But this marriage, £o natural and fo inviting in all its eiir-* 
cum (lances, difappointed the expedlations both of the queen 
and her favourite, and terminated in events ,the mod (hocic- 
ing to humanity. Allured by the ftature, {ymmetry, aiid 
exterior accomplifhments of Darnley, ^ary in her choice had 
over-looked the qualities of his mind, which correi^jonded iU 
with thofe of his perfon. Violent, yet variable,, in his temper, 
fhe could neither by her gentlenefs bridle his inlolent and im*- 
perious fpirit, nor prefer^ him by her vigilance from rafti 
and imprudent adlions. ^Of mean underftanding, but, like 
moft fools, conceited of his own abilities, he was devoid of 
all gratitude, becaufe he thought no favours equal to his 
merit} and being addidled to low pleafures, to drunkennefe 
and debauchery, he w.»s incapable of any true fentiments of 
love or tendernefs. All Mary’s fondnefs and generofity 
made no lading impreflion on fuch a heart. He became, by 
degrees, carelefs of her perfon, and a drangtar to her company. 
To a woman and a queen fuch behaviour was intolerable } 
but more efpecially to Mary, who pofleffed'great fmdbility 
of temper, and who, in the fird effufions of her love, had 
taken a pride in exalting her hufband beyond meafure. She 
had granted him the title of King, and had joined his name 
with her own in all public a<£ls. Her dif.ippointed paffion 
was therefore as violent, when roufed into refentment, as her 
drd affedlion had been drong ; , and his behaviour Appezred 
ungenerous and criminal, in proportion to the didance me had 
{looped to raife him, and the honour and confequence to which 
fhe had lifted him. 

The heart, fore from the wounds and the agitations of un¬ 
requited love, naturally feeks the repofe, the confolation, and 
the lenient afiuafives of friendlhip. Rizzio dill poffefied the 
confidence of Mary j and as the brutal behaviour of her huf¬ 
band rendered a confident now more necefliiry, Ihe feems not 
only to have made ufe of her fecretary’s company, and his 
mufical talents, to foothe her difquieted bofoin, but, to have 
imprudently fliared with him her domedics griefs. But the 
alTuming vanity of the updart, who afFedled to talk often and 
familiarly with the queen in public, and who boaded of his 
intimacy in private; the dark and fu^icious mind of Darnley, 
who, indead of imputing Mary’s coldnefs to his own mHcoit- 
dudl, which had fo judly defarved it, aferibed the change in her 
behaviour (fo different from the firft and happy days of their 
union !) to the influence of a new paffion, together with the 
rigid auderity of the Scottiih clergy, who could admit of no 
freedoms, contributed to fpread their opinion among the peo- 
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pie, ever ready to liften to any Hander on the court} and the 
enemies of the favourite, no Icfs ready to take advantage of 
popular clamour, made it a pretence for their unjuft and 
inhuman vengeance, , 

Rizzio, who Jiad connected his interefts with the Roman 
Catholics, was the declared enemy of the banifhed lords; and 
fty promoung the violent prdfecution ageinft them, he had 
jL animofity of their numerous friends 

Md adherents. Among thefe wore the lords Ruthven and 
Morton, and Maitland of Lethinerton. 
hile they were ruminating updu their grievances, anS the 
means of redrefs, the king communicated his refolution to be 
a'venged of Rizzio to lord Ruthven, and implored his aflift- 
ance and that of his friends toward the-execution of his de- 
lign. Nothing could be more acceptable to the whole party 
man fuch an overture. The murder of the favourite was in- 
^tly agreed upon,.and as quickly carried into execution. 
Morton having fecured the gates of the palace with an hun¬ 
dred and lixty armed men, the king, accompanied by other 
confpirators, entered the queen’s apartment, by a private 
pallage, while fhe was at fupper with her natural fifter, the 
counters of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few more of her courtiers. 
Mary, who was now in the fixth month of her pregnancy, 
alarmed at fuch an unufual vifit, demanded the reafon of this 
rude intrufion. They anfwered her by pointing to Rizzio; 
who immediately apprehending that he was the devoted vic- 
• ^‘^bind the queen’s chair, and feized her by the 
waift, hoping that the refpe<a due to her royal perfon would 
prove fome protefiion to him. But the confpirators had 
gone too far to be reftrained by pun<£tilios. George Doug¬ 
hs, one of their number, laying hold of Darnley’s dagger, 
uck it in the body of Rizzio; who, fcrcaming with fear 
and agony, was torn from Mary, and pufhed into the anti¬ 
chamber, where he was difpatched with fifty-fix wounds; the 
unhappy princefs continuing her lamentations, while they 
were ^rpetrating their horrid intent. Being informed hoW- 
ever of his fate, Mary at once dried her tears, and faid I will 
weep no more, I will now think of revenge.” She there¬ 
fore concealed her refentment,and fo far impofed upon Darn- 
ley, her hufband, that he put himfelf under her protection, 
foon after attended her to Edinburgh, where he was told 
the place would be favourable to his declining health. Mary 
lived m the palace of Holyrood-houfe ; hut as the fituation 
ef that place was low, and the concourfe of perfons about the 
court neceffarily attended with noife, which might difturb 
nini in his prefent infirm ftate, fhe fitted up an apartment 
for him pi a fblitary houfe at fome diflancc, called the Kirk 
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vd Field. Mary there Mve him marks of kin^hefs and at¬ 
tachment ; Ihe converfed corJisJly with him, and flept 
nights in a room near to him. It was on the ninth of Feb¬ 
ruary that Ihe told him Ihe would pafs that night in tlw 
palace, becaufe the marriage of one of her fervants was t6 
be there celebrated in her prefsnce. But dreadful confe- 
quences enfued. About two o’clock in the morning, the 
whole city was much alarmed at hcarihg a ^reat noife. The 
houfc in which Darnley lay was blown up with gunpowder. 
His dead body was found at fome diftance in a neighbouring 
field, without any marks^f violence or contufion*. No 
doubt could be entertainsa but that Darnley was murdered j 
and the general fufpicion fell upon Bothwell, a perfon lately 
taken into Mary’s favour, as the perpetrator. 

One crime led on to another. Bothwell, though accufed 
of being ftained with her hufband’s blood, and though uni-' 
verfally odious to the people, had the confidence, while Mary 
was on her way to Stirling, on a vifit to her fon, to fei7.e 
her at the head of a body of eight hundred horfe, and to carry 
her to Dunbar, but feemingly with her own confent 3 for a 
very refpedfable writer, who was himfelf one of Mary’s at¬ 
tendants, tells us “ not only that he faw no figns of relu£l- 
« ance, but that he was informed the whole tranfaftion was 
“ managed in concert with her f.” It was then thought by the 
people that the meafure of his crimes was complete; and 
that he who was fuppofed to kill the queen’s hufband, and to 
have offered violence to her perfon, could expeft no mercy. 
But they were aftoniihed upon finding, inftead of difgrace, 
that Bothwell was taken into more than former favour 3 and 
to crown all, that he was married to Mary, having divorced 
his own wife to procure this union. Some fufpicion had al¬ 
ways been entertained that the queen was no ftranger to the 
crime of her hufband’s murder ; and her fubfequent condu( 9 :, 
with regard to Bothwell, afforded a ftrong prefumption of 
their mutual guilt J. The confequcnce of which was an in- 
furredlion of her fubjeifts, from whom fhe fled into England, 
where fhe was ungeneroufly detained a prifoner for eighteen 
years ; and afterwards, on motives of ftate po¬ 
licy, beheaded by queen Elizabeth, in the forty- A. D. is* 7 * 
fixth year of her age. 

The political parties which were formed in the kingdom, 
during her reign, have fubfifted under various denominations, 
ever fince that time. The rancour with which they were 
at firft animated hath defcended to fucceeding'ages, and their 
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prgudie^ a® well aS' tlieif have been perpetuated, and 
evea aV4gmented- Among biftorians, who were under the 
donainmn of all thefc paffiojis, and who have either afcribed 
to, her every virtuous and arniabk quality, or have imputed 
to. her all the vices, of which the human heart is fufceptible, 
tye lkar<fh in vaia for Mary’s real chara6ter. She neither 
^lerited tlw exaggerated praifes of the one, nor the undiftin- 
gai^ing cenfute of th<J other. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoft elegance of 
Wteriul foriB, fee added thofe accomplilhments which render 
their impreflion irrefiilible. Pqlite, aJhible, infmuating, 
fprightly, and capable of fpeaking W of writing with equal 
and ^gnityfudden, however, and violent in all her at¬ 
tachments, becaufe her heart was warm and unfufpicious- 
hupatiept of contradiftion, becaufe flie had been accullomed 
from her infancy to be treated as a queenno ftranger, on 
fome occalions, to diffimulation; which, in that perfidious 
court yvhere fhe received her education, was reckoned among 
the neeeffary arts of governmentnot infenfible of flattery, 
or uncoidcious of that pleafure, with which almoft every 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty ;»-formed 
■ with the qualities which we love, not with the talents that 
we admire, Ihe was an agreeable woman, rather than an 
Uluflrious queen, '1 he vivacity of her fpirit not fufiiciently 
tempered with i'ound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times under the reftraint of diferetion, 
Strayed her both into errors, and into crimes. To lay that 
4 *e was always unfortunate, will not account for that long 
^od ajmoft uninterrupted fucceflion of calamities, which befd 
her} we muft likewife add, that Ihe was often imprudent. 
Her palEon for Darnley was raft, youthful, and exceffive; 
^d tliough the fudden tranfition to the oppofite extreme was 
the natural efei^ of ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, 
Ipfolence, and brutality, yet neither thefe, nor Bothwell’s 
ar^l addrefs, and artful lervices can juftify her attachment 
to that nobleman, Jlven the manners of the age, licentious- 
they were, are no apology for this unhappy paflion j nor 
can they induce us to look on that tragical and infamous 
feene which followed upon it with kfs abhorrence, Hu» 
inanity will draw a veil over this part of her charafer which 
it cannot approve, and may, perhs^s, prompt fome to impute 
fweral of her actions to her fituation, more than to her dif- 
t^ift>n i and to lament the unhappinefs of the former, rafoer 
than accufe the perverjenefe of the latter. Mary’s {iiSeriims 
pxceed, both in degree and in duration, thofe tragical diftrefles 
yifhich fancy has fe^ned to excite forrow and commifecatfon j 
fu^ wWe wo furvey them, we are apt altogether to forget 
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her frailties; we think of her faults with lefs indigi^ttion, 
and approve of our tears, as if they were Aed for a per^^ 
who had alined much near r to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen’s p.ifon, all contemporary- 
authors agree in afcribing to Aiary the utmoft beauty of 
countenance, and elegance of A.ipe, of which the huMn 
form^ is capable. Her hair was black, though, according to 
the faAion of that age, Ac frequently wore Dorrowed locjts, 
^id of different colours. Her eyes were a dark grey; her 
Complexion was exquifitely fine j and her hands and arms 
remarkably delicate, both as to Aape and colou;-. Her 
ftature was of an heigh/that rofe to Ae m.ijeftic. Shfe danced, 
Ae walked, and rode with equal grace. Her tafte tor mufic 
was juft, and Ae botll fung and played upon the lute wiA 
uncommon Aill. Towards the end of her life, long con- 
finement, and the coldnefs of the houfes in which Ae had 
been imprifoned, brought on a rheumatifn, which often de-' 
prived her of the ufe of her linftjR. “No man,” fays a fen- 
lible writer, “ ever beheld her perfon without admiration 
“ and love, or will read her hiftory without forrow 

James VI. fucceeded his unfortunate mother in Scotland, 
and, on the death of Elizabeth, acceded to the throne of 
England by the title of Jaynes.I. From this period the h'if- 
tory of Scotland is cloftly interwoven with the affairs of 
England. In the reign of queen Anne, the 
two kingdoms were united, and took the ftile A. D. 1707, 
and title of Great Britain. 

The deftruction of the Scotch monuments of learning 
and antiquity has rendered their early annals lame, and often 
fabulous; but the Latin ftyle of Buchanan's Hijlory is to' 
this day the moft claflical of all modern produftions. The * 
difeovery of the logarithims, a difeovery which in point of in¬ 
genuity and utility, may vie with any that has been maefe in 
modern times, is the indifputable right of Napier of March- 
efton. Of all the writers on aJirono?ny, Gregory is allowed 
to be one of the moft perfedl and elegant. Ma'daurin, Ae 
companion and. the friend of fir Ifaac Newton, was endowed 
wiA ^ that precifion and force of mind, which rendered him 
peculiarly fitted for bringing down die ideas of Aat great 
man to the level of ordinary apprehcnfions, and for diffufing 
Aat light through the world, which Newton had confineff 
VviAm the fphere of Ae learned. Dr. Simfon’s Elements of 
Euclid, and his Conic Se£tions, are fufficient of Aemfelves 
to eftahliA Ae fcientific reputation of his country. In me¬ 
dicine, Afi names of Pitcairn, ArbuAnot, Monro, Smellie, 
CuUeti, hold, a diftinguiAed place. 

* Brantotiie. 
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' “l^or have the Scots been unfuccefsful in cultivating th* 
Belles Letoes. Foreigners who ' inhabit warmer climates* 
and conceive the northern n^ons incapable of tendernefs 
and f^ing, are aftoailhed at the poetic genius and delicate 
fenfibiKty of Thomfon. But of all literary purfuits, that of 
rendering mankind more virtuous and hafjpy, which is the 
proper objeft of what is called morals^ ought to be regarded 
with peculiar honour and refpea. The philofophy of Dr. 
Hutchefon, not to mention other works more fubtle and 
elegant, but lefs convincing and lefs inftrufiive, deferves to 
be read by ail who would know th^-r duty, or who would 
wiih to pra<aife it. Next to Locke’S Eflay on the Human 
Unjderftanding, it is perhaps the beft ^ITeaion of the human 
mind that hath appeared in modern times, and it is likewife 
the moft ufeful fupplement to that Eflay. In hiftorical coin- 
pofltion Hume and Robertfon are unrivalled. 


CHAP. IX. 

IRELAND. 

Ancient Irijh—Roderic O'Qinnar-r~ConqueJ} of Ireland by 
Henry II. 

T he Irilh antiquaries carry their hiftory up to about 
five hundred years before the chriftian asra, at which 
time they SfTert, that a colony of Scythians, immediately 
from S^ain, fettled in Ireland, where they introduced the 
Phcmician language and letters. About the middle of the 
fifth century,- Ae great apoftle of Ireland, St. Patrick, W'as 
employed in the propagation of Chriftianity in this country. 
After this period, Ireland was occafionally invaded by the 
Saxon kings of England; the Danes alfo and the Normans, 
orv as they were called, the Eafterlings, invaded the coafts of 
Ireland, and were the firft who erected ftone 
A. D. 798. edifices in that kingdom. The common habi- 
■ rations of the Irifh* till that time, were hurdles 
covered with ftraw and rufhes, and but very few of folid 
timber. The natives defended themfelves bravely againft the 
^afterlings, who built Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wex¬ 
ford, and Cork} but they refided chiefly at Dublin, or in its 
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neighbourhood, which, by the Old Irjfli, was' called Fli^^ 
nr tKe Land of Strangers *. 

In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England 
formed a defign of annexing Ireland to his dominions. Ho 
is laid to have been induced to this by the provocation ho 
had received from fome of the Irilh chieftains, who had af¬ 
forded confiderable alfiftance to his piemies. His defign waS‘ 
patronized by the pope, and a fair pretext of attacking Ire¬ 
land offered about the year Ii68. Dermot Mac Murrouo-h, 
king of Leinfter, and an oppeflive tyrant, quarrelled with all 
his neighbours, and ca/ried off the wife of a petty prince, 
O’Roirk. A confederacy being formed againft him, under 
Roderic O’Connor (who it feems was the paramount king 
of Ireland) he was driven from his country, and took refiig* 
in the court of Henry II. who promifed to reftore him, upon 
taking an oath of fidelity to the crown of England for him- 
felf, and all the petty kings depending on him, who were very- 
numerous. Henry, who -was then in France, recommended 
Mac Dermot’s caufe to the Englilh barons, and particularly 
to Strongbow, carl of Pembroke, Robert h'itz Stephen, and 
Maurice Fitz Gerald. Thofe noblemen undertook the ex¬ 
pedition upon much the fame principles as the Norman and 
Breton lords did the conqueft of England under William I. 
and Strongbow was to marry Mac Dermot’s daughter Eva. 
In I i6g, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and 
Waterford; and the next year Strongbow arriving with » 
ftrong reinforcement, his marriage was celebrated. 

The defeendants of the Danes continued ftill poflelled of 
Dublin, which, after fome ineffedlual oppofition made by- 
king O’Connor, was taken and plundered by the En<riim 
foldicrs} but Mac Turkil, the Danifli king, efcaped to his 
{hipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry IL becam? 
jealous of earl Strongbow, feized upon his eflafe in England 
and Wales, and recalled his fubjedls from Ireland, The 
Irilh, about the fametime, to the amount of above fixty thour 
fiuid, befieged Dublin, under king O’Connor; but thouirh 
all Strongbow’s Irifh friends and allies had now left him, and 
the city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Iriflj 
to raife the fiege with great lofs; and going over to Eng¬ 
land, he appeafed Henry by fwearing fealty to him and his 
heirs, and refigning into his hand all the Irilh cities and foris 
he held. During Strongbow’s abfence, Mac Turkil re¬ 
turned with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of 
Dublin, but was killed at the fiege; and in hjtn ended thf? 
face of the Eafterling princes in Ireland, 
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Henry II» attended by four hundred knights, four thou* 
fand veteran Soldiers, ajid the flower of his Engr 
A. D. n7*- glifli nobility, landed near Waterford. The 
profelTcd delign of his expedition was not to 
conquer but to take pofTeffion of a country granted to him 
by die pope, and to exercife a fovereigOty which he zffeiksd 
to believe muft be acknowledged and obeyed without the 
leaft difficulty or reluibince, Atnidft the' acclamations of 
Joy at the arrival of this new fovereign *■, earl Strongbow 
made a formal furrender of Waterford, and did homage to 
Henry for-the principality of Lcinftc^. The men of Wex¬ 
ford were at hand with their prifoner Fitz-Stephen, whom 
they prefented to the king, repeating their accufations, and 
imploring jultice againft their tyrant and oppreflbr. Henry 
received diem with an affedled commiferation of their 
wrongs, too grofs to impofe on any but the rude and inex¬ 
perienced; affured them of his proteiffion, and fternly re¬ 
proaching Fitz-Stephen for his prefumption, remanded him 
to prifon. ’The Irifli were rejoiced to find that they had not 
only efcaped the puniftiment due to their perfidy and cruelty, 
but that they had involved their enemy in danger and dif- 
. grace ; and Fitz-Stephen was the lefs mortified, as he well 
knew the purchafe of his liberty, and that he muff of necef- 
fity refign all his Irilh acquifitions to the king. 

The fame of his intended expedition had for fome time 
been Ipread through Ireland, and its influence upon the fe- 
veral toparchs was foon difeovered. Dermod Mac-Arthy, 
prince of Definond, was the firft chieftain who fubmitted 
and acknowledged the fovereignty of Henry. On the very 
day after his arrival this Irifli prince attended at his court, 
rengned his city of Corke to the king, did him homage, and 
ftipulated to pay a tribute for the reft of his territory, which 
on thefe conditions he was to enjoy without further molefta.- 
tion or reftraint. An Englifli governor and garrifon were 
immediately appointed to take poiTeilion of his capital, while 
the king^ difplayed his power and magnificence by marching 
to Lifmore, where he chofe a fituation, and gave the necef 
feryordfers and diredfions for building a fort from thence 
proceeding to Cafliel, we are told he had an interview with 
the archbifhop of this fee ; and poffibly might have deemed 
jt ufeful to pofleft this prelate, the firft of the Irilh clergy 
tyho speared before him, with an opinion of his gracious 
intentions to his country, and his zeal for the reguwion of 
its church. Nor were thefe fhort excurflons without their 
influence', in ftriking the inhabitants with an awful and ts(- 
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fible imprelfioti of his power. A formidable army hove^nff 
&bout the diftrifts of each petty chieftain, when each was left 
to his own refourCes for defence, quickened their refolves* 
and conquered all remains of pride, or reluftance in fub- 
mitting to the invader. O’Brien of Thomond thought it 
dangerous to delay, and meeting Henry on the banks of the 
Sure, furrendered his city of Limorick, and did homage for 
his other territory, engaging to pay him tribute. Donchad 
of Oflbry, dreading the advantages which his rival might 
acquire by his forward zeal, haitened to the king, and fub- 
mitted to become his tributary and vaflal. O’Faolan of the 
Decies followed thefo examples, and all the inferior chiefs of 
Munfter vied with each other in the alacrity of their fubmif- 
fion. All were received with gracious alFurances of favour 
and protedfion, entertained with magnificence, loaded with 
prefents, and difmilTed with deep impreffions of the grandeur 
and condefcenfion of this powerful monarch. ' 

He returned to Wexford ; and here, as it was no longer 
neceffary to keep up the appearance of refentment to h'itz- 
Stephen, his barons were permitted to intercede for a brave 
fubjedl, who had not willingly or intentionally offended, for, 
whofe future fidelity they were all ready to become fureties, 
and who was himfclf prepared to give the befl furety for his 
allegiance, by a formal refignation of all his Irifh pofleflions 
to his fovereign. Fitz-Stephen was fet at liberty, and fur- 
rendered Wexford and its territory to the king, doing ho¬ 
mage for the reft of his acquifitions, which he was allowed 
to retain from Henry and his heirs. 

And now, having provided for the feciirity of Munfter, and 
Ilationed his garrifons in the cities of Limerick, Cork, and 
Waterford, Henry determined to proceed to Dublin, to take 
polfelHon of this city in due form, which had been furren¬ 
dered by earl Richard. He led his troops through Oflbry, 
in a flow and ftately progrefs, fo as to ftrike the rude inhabi¬ 
tants with the fplendour and magnificence of his royal army, 
and give their chieftains an opportunity of repairing to his 
camp, and acknowledging his fovereignty. Their indiffe¬ 
rence to the interefts of Roderic, as well as their terror x)f 
the Englifh arms, foon determined them to make their peac* 
with Henry. The Irifh lords of Leinfter deemed his fervio^ 
more honourable than a fubjeflion to Strongbow, vvhofe fe- 
verity had rendered him an objedl of horror to the Irifl^ even 
from his firft landing. As he advanced towards Dublin, the 
neighbouring lords all appeared and fubmitted; O’Carrol of 
Argial, a chieftain of ft ill greater power and confequence, 
repaired to his camp, and in due form engaged to become 
bis tributary: and to complete the mortification of Roderic, 
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his old and intimate aflbciate O’Ruarc of Breffncy.wl^ofe inf<w 
refts he had fupported, whofe perfonal injuries he had revenged, 
whom he had made lord of a confiderable part of Meath, fo 
that Giraldus calls him king of Meath, abandoned his falling 
friend and ally, and became the willing Vaflal of this new fo- 
vereign. 

RMeric, though confounded at the defedtion of his tribu¬ 
taries', and the formidable progrefs of his invader, haraflbd by 
the faftions of this province, and afHidted by the diffentions 
of his family, yet could not at once refign his title to the 
monarchy of Ireland. And though fenfible of the danger of 
encountering an Englifh army, and little enabled by fuch 
numbers as he could colleft to march out againft the royal 
invader, he yet collefted his provincial troops, and, entrench¬ 
ing himfelf upoji the banks of the Shannon, feemed deter¬ 
mined that his own territory at lead fhould not be facrificed 
to the ambition of Henry. Unencumbered by a crowd of 
feithkfs, difeontented, and difobedient followers, he now ap¬ 
pears to a£t with a fpirit and dignity more fuited to his fta- 
tion. Hugh de Lacy, and William Fitz-Andelm, were 
comrnillioned to meet this refractory prince, and either to 
'perfuade, or force him to a fubmiffion. But Roderic was 
too ftrong, and too well polled to be afliiiled by a detach¬ 
ment from the Englifh army; and he at lead affeCled to be¬ 
lieve that his fortune was not yet fo totally defperate as to 
warrant an immediate refignation of his dignity and authority, 
while his own territory remained inviolate, and the brave and 
powerful chiefs of UIder dill kept retired in their own dif- 
triCls without any thought of fubmiffion. 

The Irifh chieftains, v/ho accepted Henry as their li)vc- 
feign, and attended at his court, were received with all thofe 
conciliating expreffions of favour, the cranmon artifice of 
ambition, but which w'erc peculiarly flattering to a people 
equally proud and inexperienced. It vVas the lead of Chrid- 
mas, a feafon of general fedivity, for which Henry prepared 
with fuch elegance and pomp as his prefent fituation might 
permit, and fuch as were pcrfeClly dupendous to his Irilli 
followers. They flocked to Dublin from all quarters, in the ' 
eagernefs of furpi ife and expectation. As the city afforded 
fio buildiiig capable of receiving the royal trairt, and the nii- 
nierous a^mbly of gueds, a temporary druClure was railed 
with hurdles after the Irilh lalhion, in the fouth-eadern 
fuburbs, of large dimejifions and richly ornamented; and 
here the , vafial lords of Ireland were admitted freely, and 
feaded lumptuoufly. Piles of filver, codly meats, generous 
wines, drefs, mufic, and attendants, all confpired tt 5 pofiefs 
them with a vulgar admiration of their Invader. D^tled 
3 ^7 
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by his grandeur, and intoxicated by his condefcenfions, they 
forgot the bafenefs of their fubmiflion, arid fancied theriifeive^ 
exalted to a degree /of confequence by being allied to fuch 
magnificence and fplendor. 

If we are to believe the Eqglifh hiftorians, the clergy of 
Ireland were ftill readier, and more abjeiSf in their fubmif- , 
fion to king Henry than the lords and toparchs. The ah-* 
bot of Peterborough afTerts, and is fcdlowed by Hovedon and 
others, that immediately on the king’s arrival at Waterford, 
the whole body of the hierarchy attended him, received him 
as fovereign lord of Ireland, and Iwore fealty to him and his 
heirs; and that from each prelate he received a charter or 
inftrument of their refpediive fubmiffions, which the king 
took care to tranfmit to Rome. Giraldus, who was iludious 
to difplay every particular which might do honour to his 
royal mailer, takes not the leaft notice of a tranfadlion fo ex¬ 
traordinary, and the Irifli annalifts are equally filent on thfit 
head. 

But it is aflerted with more probability, and on better au¬ 
thority, that Henry, having been acknowledged fovereign by .■ 
a conliderable part of the iiland, unm'olefted by thofe who 
had not yet fubmitted, and prevented by the feverity of the 
feafon from any attempt to reduce them by force, afFe6led 
to difplay his zeal and folicitude to fulfil the conditions of his 
grant from pope Adrian, by turning his attention to the 
church of Ireland, and labouring for the reformation of its 
fuppofed abufes. A fynod of the clergy was fummoned in 
his name, and aflembled at Caihel by his order, to inquire 
into the prefent ftate of morals and religion. But whether 
this was a general aflembly of all the Irifli prelates may be 
fairly doubted. Gelafius, the primate of Armagh, a man 
highly reverenced by his countiwmen, and who derived con- 
fjd«-able influence from the fanctity of his charaaer, certain¬ 
ly did not attend; and, as an apology, is faid to have pleaded 
his age and infirmities; though thefe did not preventBim 
from holding another fynod, convened foon after, in Con¬ 
naught, by me authority of Roderic, and probably in oppofi- 
tion to that now fummoned by Henry. The prelates of 
Ulfter followed the example of their metropolitan. And if 
the prelate of Tuam, or Lawrence of Dublin, who had fo 
zealoufly contended againft the Englilh, obeyed this fum- 
mons, they might have deemed their prefsnee neceflary to 
preferve the honour of their church, to them a point of mo¬ 
ment, from injurious reprefentation; and by a readihefs to 
corredl what might really be' found amifs, to deprive the in¬ 
vader of the great pretence for extending his hoftilities. 

Chriftian, bifliop of Lifmore, prefided In this alTcmbly as 
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Ae pop“'s legate} m tvhicfe charaSer he Had., about twenty' 
ytos befort^ prefided in the grand aflcmbly of kings, pre¬ 
lates, and nobility, convened by order of cardinal Paparon. 
The abbot of Buldwais, the archdeacori of LandalF, and fome 
others of the Englifh clergy attended on the part of Henry, 
to forward the purpoles of their mafter, and to obferve the 
condufb of the Irilh prelates. The profefled defign of this 
fynod Was, in obedience to the fovereign pontijfF, to devife re¬ 
medies for ignorance and wickednefs, to eradicate every fibre 
of depravity and iniquity, and to reftore the purity of their 
ecclefiaftical conftitution, nOw contaminated and difgraced; 
ahd’the ordinances which were to anfwer fuch important 
purpofes we find forbidding marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of confanguinity, dire<Si:ing that baptifm fhould be 
publicly adminiftercd, youth inflrmJted, tythes regularly paid, 
and the fands of the clergy exempted'from fecular exaftions ; 
that all true fons of the church fhould have power by will 
to ^iftribute their eifedts in due proportion between their 
^wives and children, and be decently interred in hallowed 
ground. Such was the plan of reformation which required 
the interpofition of the pops, which obliged him to transfer 
the fovereignty of Ireland to a foreign prince, and demanded 
the prtfence of the Engliih monarch and a royal army to en¬ 
force it! as if the fame futile ordinances had not been repeated¬ 
ly enadled in every fynod, held in general annually by the Iriih 
clergy, from that of Paparon to this of king Henry. The 
whme ridiculous feene was clofed by a declaration highly 
flattering to the king, and exprefled in terms of the moft ab- 
je<St fervility. It directs that the divine fervice in the church of 
Ireland (hall for the future be in all things conformable to 
' that of the church of England. “For it is meet and very 
“ iufl,” fay thefe reverend flatterers, “ that as Ireland hath 

by Providence received a lord and king from England, fo 
“ fhe may receive from the fame a better form of living. 

For to his royal grandeur are both the church and realm 
•“ of Ireland indebtd for whatever they have hitherto ob- 
‘‘ tained, feither of the beitefits of peace, or the enc 5 'eafe of 
“ religion j fince, before his coming into Ireland, evils of 
“ various kinds had from old time gradually overfpread the 
“ nation, which by his power and goodnefs are now abolifh- 

ed.” Happy had it been for the peace and welfare of 
ages, had Henry by a few months refidence in Ireland been 
really .able to produce fuch blefled effeils ; but the adulation 
of thefe eccleuaflics is a fubjedt too contemptible to dwell 
upon. 

.There are other adls of government which Henry exer- 
'^Ifed in Ireland that deferve more particular attention. Mat¬ 
thew 
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thew Paris writes, that he convened a council at Liimore, in 
which the laws of England were by all gratefully accepted 
and eftablifhed by the fandfion of a folemn oath. Whedier 
the- hi dorian hath inidaken the place of aflembling, and in- 
dcad of a fynod held under the bilhop of Lifmore, hath fup- 
pofed another affembly in the town fo named, feems of little 
moment. But the real n-atiirc of this grant and general ac¬ 
ceptance of the laws of England deferves to be conlldered. 
And to this we fhall be naturally led by a few refledtions on 
what hath been already related, as well as to the true purport 
of fome fubfequent tranfaflions. 

We have feen the princes and petty chieftains of Ireland 
fubmitting to king Henry with a readinefs the lefs furprif- 
ing, when we confider that to them it was not unufual to be 
vilited by a fuperior potentate, who demanded a recognition 
of his fovereignty, obliged them to becoriie his tributaries, 
and to give hodages for their fidelity, and even fometimes to 
refign a portion of their territory. So that Henry demanded 
no more than they had frequently granted to others with 
great readinefs, and generally with Tittle fincerity, fcarcely 
confidering the conceflion as difhoiiourable, much Icfs an ef- 
fential diminution of their local power and .authority. Nor 
is there any authentic evidence to prove, with whatever con- 
fidence it may have been aflerted, that “ the Irifh made no 
“ terms, for their own form of government, but wholly 
abolifhing their own, they confented to receive the Englim 
“ laws, and fubmitted entirely to the Englifh government 
It is fcarcely conceivable that- a whole people fhould at once 
be either forced or perfuaded into fo extraordinary a revolu¬ 
tion, unlefs they, of all the human race, rude and barbarous 
as they are reprefented, were alone exempted from ftrong par¬ 
tialities in favour of their laws and cuftoms. Nor is it pro¬ 
bable that a politic and fagacious prince fhould form a fcheme 
in his prefent fituation, fo extravagant, becaufe of all others 
the moft dangerous to attempt, and the moft difficult to ef- 
feft, that of obtruding in a moment ah entire new fyftem of 
laws and polity upon a number of coinhiunities,. none of 
which he had fiibdued. But that no fuch defign was either 
attempted or effected will appear, not only from the manifold 
proofs which muft neceflarily be produced in the progrefs of 
this hiftory, but from the tranfaHions already related. We 
have obferved that by an erdinane'e of the fynod of Cafhel it 
was provided, that the clergy fhould for the future be free 
from all fecular exa£lions. Here it is neo.-fl’ary to produce 
this ordinance at large. 

*.tarcv. 
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“ All the eccleliaftical lands and poflellions {hall be en- 
“ tirely free from every exadfion of fecular men. And ef- 
“ peeially no petty kings, or any potentates of Ireland, nor 
“ their children or families, Ihall for the future cxa£I main- 
“ tenance or entertainments, according to cuftom, in the ec- 
“ clefiaftical territories, or prefume to extort them by vio- 
“ lence. And that dcteftable entertainment, which is four 
“ times a year requires! by neighbouring lords, fhall not for 
** the future be demanded from the ecclefiaftical towns. 
“ And moreover, in all cafes of homicide committed by the 
“ laity, as often as they fliall compound for the fame with 
“ their adverfaries, the clergy who are their relations fhall 

pay nothing on this account; but as they had no part in 
“ the perpetration of the homicide, fo Ihall they bo free from 
“ contributing to the fine.” 

It cannot be fuppofed that the execution of the Irifh laws 
Ihould be thus regulated, if thefe laws were entirely abolifhcd. 
If the clergy were to be exempted from Coyne, Cofhering, 
and other like exactions, it is evident that the petty kings 
and lords were ftill to demand them from others. If the 
) clergy were not to contribute to the Eric in cafes of murder, 
it follows that this compenfation was Itill to be paid by the 
laity; and by confequence that the old Irifh polity was not 
only to fubfift, but warranted, fecured, and regulated, in an 
affembly convened by the authority of Henry. Here ti:cn, 
were there no other, we have a dircdl proof of a regular 
compadf between this monarch and tl:a Irifh chieftains. 
They ftipulated to become his vafilils and ti ibutaries. He 
was to proteft them in the adminiftration of their petty go¬ 
vernments according to their own model: and thus we fliall 
•find that their governments were actually adminiftered.— 
“ They governed their people,” fays a judicious writer*, 
“ by the Brekon law; they made their own magiftrates and 
“ officers ; they pardoned and puniflicd all malefadlors with- 
“ in their feveral countries; they made war and peace one 
“ with another without controulmentand this they did not 
“ only during the reign of Henry II. but afterwards in all 
“ times, even until the reign of queen Elizabeth.”—Not 
originally by the connivance of their new fovereign, nor in 
oppofition to his authority, but by his fandlion and allowance, 
as appears from the acts of an affembly which derived their 
authority from his ratification. 

It is in the next place obfervable, that the conccffions of 
the Irifh lords were uniformly made to Henry and his heirs. 
And as England was now.confeffedly the firft and cap i'.al 
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nierrtber of his dominions, by his heirs we muft underftand 
his lawful fuccefibrs to the crown of England. So that the 
intention of his treaties with the Irifh chieftains appears to 
be, that the kings of England fliould for ever become lords 
paramount of the territories which thefe chieftains retained, 
and inheritors of thofe which they abfolutely refigned: not 
that Henry fhould be warranted to grant or transfer his Irifh 
dominions, or to fet his Irifh v.dlals as vi'lains of the foil, 
but that the ftipulated obedience fhould be paid to the kings 
of England in lawful fucceflion ; and the territories refigned 
fhould remain for ever annexed to this kingdom, and appen¬ 
dant on this dignity. Or, to exprefs it in the language of 
the patent of Henry III. to his fon Edw ,rd*, that they 
fhould not be feparated from the crown but wholly remain 
to the kings of England for ever. 

By his tranfadlions both with the natives and the original 
adventurers, Henry had now acquired the abfolute dominion 
of fcveral maritime cities, and their dependencies. The pro¬ 
vince of Leinflcr was claimed by 'Strongbow, as the heir of 
king Dermond, and he confented to hold it of the king and 
his heirs. The acquifitions in Meath appear aifo to have 
been ceded to the king ; nor did the Englifh acknowledge 
any rightful fovereign of this diftridi fince the death of Mac 
Laghlin ; fo that Henry had now a conCderable territory, 
and a number of fubjedls in the ifland, and had the utmoft rea- 
Ibn to expedl a (peedy increafe of bo h. And to thefe his fub*. 
jedts, he indeed granted the Englifh laws, according to the i.ef- 
timony of Matthew Paris, not as a model whereby they might 
govern themfelvcs, and frame their own poliiy; for ib.i n 
they had no need to exprefs their gratitude to the king for 
what they might have adopted themfelves, if, by their change 
of fituation, they had loft the privileges of Englifh fubjedts: 
neither in this cafe was there any propriety or neceffity for 
niTT^ath to the king, whereby they were bound to the ob>- 
fervance of thefe laws. On the contrary, it was declared by 
this tranfadtion, by their grateful acceptance of the Englifh 
laws, and their folemn engagements to obey them, that, as 
they refigned their Irifh acquifitions, and renewed their 
allegiance to the king, he, on his part, confented that they 
fhould ftill be confidered as the fubjeifts of his realm, and 
ftill retain the advantages of that conftirution which, as fub¬ 
jedts, they formerly enjoyed, and which he gracioufly de¬ 
clared tnat they fhould ftill retain in the fame capacity, with¬ 
out any diminution of their rights, or any change in their re¬ 
lation to the king. Hence the neceffity of a new oath. 
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whereby they were bound in due allegiance to Henry and his 
heirs, and to the faithful obfervance of the laws of his realm 
in their new fettlements, thus made a part and member of 
this realm, infeparably cormedted, and intimately confolidated 
With It. ^ 

Let it be fufficient to rfate thefe points briefly for the 
prrfent, which, as they, frequently recur, muft be repeated 
and, enforced in the progrefs of this hiftory. And agreeably 
to the reprefentations now made, it appears, that foon after 
he had taken poflelTion of Dublin, and before his departure 
from this city, Henry granted it by charter to the inhabitants 
of Bnftol, to be held of him and his heirs with the fame 
fiberties and free cuftoms which they enjoyed at Brilbl, and 
throughout all his land. And by another charter executed 
foon after, he confirms to his burgefles of Dublin all manner 
of rights and immunities throughout his whole lari<r*of Eiifr- 
land) Normandy^ Wales, and Ireland, wherever they and 
their eftecSs Ihall^be, to be fully and honourably enjoyed by 
them as his free* and faithful fuhjc61s. And as it was not 
eafy to induce his Englilh fubjcdls immediately to fettle in 
thofe maritime towns, he permitted the Oftmen'to take pof- 
fellion of \Vaterford, to whom he gianlcd a particular char¬ 
ter of denization, whereby they were invefted with the nVhts 
and privileges of free fubjects, and for the future to be'go- 
verned by the laws of this realm; which, by the way, affords 
a convincing proof that the benefit of thefe laws was confi- 
dered as a fpecial grace, and that they were by no means 
granted in general to thofe who fubrnitted, much lefs ob¬ 
truded on any, as the great mark of conquelf. 

For the better execution of the law.? of England, it appears 
that Henry made a divifion of the diftrias,°now fubjedt to 
him, into {hires or couqties, which was aftcrw'ards improved 
and enlarged, as the extenfion of the Engli/h fettlements, and 
the circumffances cf the country required. Sheriffs wL^c 
confequently appointed both for the counties and cities, with 
mdges itinerant, and other miniffers of juftke, officers of 
ffate,_ and every appendage of Englilh government, and 
Englilh law. And thefe inftitutions feem to have been a 
parr of Henry’s lirft compadi with the adventurers, and to 
have immediately attended bis grant of their old polity and 
privileges j for in the firft charter to the citizens of Dublin, 
executed before his departure from this city, we find men¬ 
tion of his juftices, Iherifts, and other officers. I'o com¬ 
plete the whole fyftcm, a chief governor, or reprefentative of 
the kiiig, was necefiarily appointed, who was to exercifc the 
royal authority, or fiich parts of it as might be committed to 
him, in the king’s abfencci and as the picfent fcatc of Ire- 
* land. 
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!an3, and the apprehenfions of war or infurrecfion made it 
peculiarly neceflTary to guard againft fudden accidents, or ex¬ 
traordinary contingencies, it v/as provided, by what is called 
a ftatute of Henry Fitz-Emprefs, that in cafe of the death of 
any chief governor, the chancellor, treafurer, chief jufticeSj 
and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and king’s ferjeant at 
law, fhould be empowered, with confent of the nobles of the 
land, to cledV a fucceflbr, who was to excrcife the full power 
and authority Of this office, until the royal pleafure fhould be 
further known. Henry had now the more Icifure to projedl 
fuch fchemes of government, as a remaikably fevere and 
tempoftuous winter prevented him from any attempts to re¬ 
duce thofe parts of Ireland, which had not yet acknowledged 
his authority. 

T'iie continual ftorras having put a flop to all navigation, 
the king had not for a confidcrable time received the leaft 
intelligence from England or Normandy, till, at length, on 
his arrival at Wexford, after a refidence of three months in 
Dublin, he met couriers, who brought the moft alarming 
advices, th.at two cardinals, Albert and d'heodine, delegated 
by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the year before, to 
make inquifition into the death of Becket; that waiting the 
arrival of Henry, until their patience was exhaufted, they 
now fummoned him to appear without delay, as he w'ould 
avert the dreadful fentence of excommunication, and prelerve 
his domhiions from a general interdict. Such denunciatitMis 
were of too much confequence to admit a longer refidence in 
Ireland. He ordered his forces, and the officers of his 
houfhold, to embark without delay, referving three fhips for 
the conveyance of himfelf and his immediate attendants. 

He was now to leave a country which, from his firft ap¬ 
pearance, afforded him the faireft profpeH: of fuccefs ; but of 
^which, a very confiderable part, including all the weftern 
and the northern quarters of the ifland, he had not yet vifited 
much lefs reduced. He had built no number of forts to fe- 
cure the acquifitions already made, or to awe the turbulent 
and fickle inhabitants ; and he w?s to leave carl Richard be¬ 
hind, a powerful fubjeft, to ftrengthen and increafe his in¬ 
fluence in a country where it was already formidable, whofe 
conceffions were fuppofed not to have been the effects of 
duty and attachment, and who waited but for the abfence of 
his royal maffer (as the jealoufies of Henry fuggefted) to 
improve the advantages he had acquired, and to affume an 
independent fovereignty. In this perplexing fituation, he 
had but a few days to make the ncceilary difpofitions for the 
fecurity of his Irifh interefts. He addreffed himfelf to the 
original Englllh adventurers, and by grants and jiromifes 
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laboured to detach them from Strongbow, and bind them 
firmly to himfclf, and to his fervice. Xo make amends for 
what he had taken from Fitz-Stephen, he granted him a 
ponfiderable diltridl in the neighbourhood of Dublin, to be 
held by knight’s fcrvice, at the fame time entrufting the nia-t 
fitime towns, with efpecial caution, to his own immediate 
dependents. Waterforif was committed to Humphrey de 
£ohun, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Hugh de Gundvillc, with 
a train of twenty knights. In Wexford were ftationed 
William Fitz-Andelm, Philip of Haftings, and Philip de 
Braofa, with a like number of attendants. Before his de¬ 
parture from Dublin he had promifed, and now executed, an 
important grant to 'Hugh de Lacy of all the territory of 
Meath, where there was no fortified place, and where by 
confequence no particular refervation was necefiary, to be 
held of him and his heirs, by the fervice of fifty knights, in 
as full a manner as it had been enjoyed by Murchard Ilu 
Melaghlin, or any other. He alfo conftituted this lord his 
governor of Dublin, with a guard of twenty knights. Ro¬ 
bert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, were made 
his coadjutors, with an equal train; and thefe, with others 
of the fii ft adventurers, under the pretence of an honourable 
appointment, were thus obliged to refide at Dublin, fubjedt 
to the immediate iiifpediion of de Lacy, in whom Henry 
feems to have placed his chief confidence. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each city, lands were afligned for the mainte¬ 
nance of the knights and foldiers. A caftle was dircdled to 
be built in Dublin, and fortrefles in other convenient places; 
and fenfible of the advantages to be gained by the valour and 
adlivity of private adventurers, the king readily yielded to 
the requeft of John de Courcy, a baron diftinguifhed by his 
enterprifing genius and abilities in war, and granted him the 
entire province of Ulfter, provided he could reduce it xJf 
force of arms. 

Having thus made his difpofitions in Ireland as efFedlually 
as the fhort fpace of three weeks could permit, Henry 
turned his attention to more prefllng, and at prefent more 
important objecSls. In granting large tratls to the moft en- 
terpriftng of his nobles, he purfued the fame meafures which 
William the Conqueror had takeii for extending his territo¬ 
ries on the marches of England. It was a method evidently 
well calculated for making conquefts without expence to the 
crown, not for preferving peace in a country once fubdued. 
or quieting the jealoufics of an abfent prince, who had learned 
fufpicion from his experience of mankind. Xhe misfortunes, 
which Ireland felt for ages, may be fairly imputed to the 
prefent fatal interruption of Henry’s progrefs. The folly 

and 
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and the infolence, the injuftlce, bafcnefs, and ingratitude of 
his avowed and fecret enemies recalled him from an engage¬ 
ment worthy of his abilities. He embarked at Wexford on 
the feaft of Eufter, and landed in Pembrokefhire, where it 
W.is the firft care of this prince, who lay under the heavy 
difplcafure of the church, to march on foot to the cathedral 
ot faint David, and there perform his* devotions, with an of- 
tentation of piety and humility. Hence he puffed on with 
the utmofl: fpeed, and with his eldeft fon, whofe fecret prac¬ 
tices agaiiift an indulgent father he had but too good reafbns 
to fufpedt, proceeded to meet the cardinals in Normandy. 
Xheir Hrft requifitions ^•,’ere fo haughty and exorbitant, that 
Henry broke up the affe nbly, dcclaiing that he would return 
to Ireland, where he had much to do, and leave them to exe¬ 
cute their Jegantine commidion as they might. I'his Ipirited 
anfwer produced another congrefs, and another treaty, upon 
terms lefs unreafonable and injurious. And when the arti¬ 
cles of accommodation were adjufted, the king’s fubmiflions 
accepted, and his abfdutions pronounced, pope.Alexander 
readily confented to feal this reconciliation, by confirming 
the grant of Ireland made by Adrian. His brief recites the 
propriety of allowina; the juft adts of his predeceffors, and 
the gifts made by the late pope to Henry, of the dominion of 
Ireland : ratifying the fame with the refervation of Peter- 
pence, and on the former condition of reforming the barba¬ 
rous natives, and regulating their difordered church. 

Having fettled a civil adrniniftration at Dub¬ 
lin, as nearly as poflible to that of his own A. D. 1173. 
kingdom, Henry returned to England. 'I'hus 
the conqueft of Ireland was effedfed by the Englifh, almoft 
with as much eafe as that of Mexico was by the Sjaaniards ; 
and for much the fame reafons, the rude and unarmed ftate 
ef-»»he natives, and the differences that prevailed among the 
princes or leaders From this period Dublin began to 
flourilh. 
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CHAP. X. 

Spirit of the Irijh Chieftains—Rebellion of Henry's Sons—— 
Stronghow Chief Go%)ernor—InfurreSf>on and Maffucre at 
Waterford—Limerick befieged by O'Brien—Death and 
Charadler of Stronghow—Divifions of the Chieftains. 

H enry at his departure, left not one true fuhjecl be¬ 
hind him, more than he found on coming over. "I'lie 
Irifli chieftains who had fubmitted to become his v.-.fials with 
fo much levity and indifference, were little folicitous to ad¬ 
here to their liibniillions airy longer than terror or ncceffity 
might oblige them *. But as the imprclTion made by the 
power arid greatnefs of their new fovereign was yet lively 
and forcible; as their local feuds and j.aloufics had never 
been fufpended; and as the Englifn fettlcrs had not as yet 
difeovered “any delign of extending their acquifuions, the 
territories of the now adventurers were fir awhile unmolcft- 
ed, and feemed to wear an appearance of fccurity and peace. 

Jn the mean time Eleanor, Henty’.s queoc., provoked at tb.c 
infidelities of her hulband, intertffed her Ions Richard and 
CicofFry in her refentments, engaged them to fly fecretly to 
the court of France, and was herlclf mc.litating an efcape to 
the fame court, when fhe >vas arrefted by Henry’s ordei in 
her difguife of man’s apparel, and confijnsl. The combina¬ 
tion of thel'c princes againft an indulgent father had been pro- 
jedled, and was openly countenanced by Louis, l^riitces 
were not-afhamed to efpoufe their unnatural quarrel. Barons, 
difgulled by a vigilant government, were more defirous of 
being ruled By young princes, ignorant of public affairs,(jy- 
mifs in their conduct, and profiifa in their grants ; and, as 
the king had enfured to his fons the fucceflion to every par¬ 
ticular province in his dominions, the nobles had no dread of 
adhering to thofc who, they knew, mull fome time.become 
their fovereigns. Prompted by thefe motives, many of the 
Norman nobility had "deferred to his fon Henry. The Bre¬ 
ton and Gafeon. barons embraced the quarrel of Richard and 
GeofFry. The difaffedfion had fpread through England. 
The earls of Leinfter and Chefter, in particular, declared 
openly againft the king. The counts of Flanders, Bologne, 
Blois, and Eu, were prompted by jealoufy of Henry’s great¬ 
nefs, and the hopes of advantage from the inconfidcrate pro- 
mifes and grants of an ambitious youth, to unite with tlie 
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king of France. William, king of Scotland, alfo joined in 
the confederacy; fo thatJHenry now f;w the ftorm of war 
and rebellion riling in every quarter of his extcnfive domi¬ 
nions. Although tlie pope had been prevailed on to denounce 
his cenfure againft the rebellious princes and their adherents, 
yet Henry foon found that his cffedbual refource muft be in 
his own adlivity and valour. He dinployed thofe treafures 
he had prudently refervcd, in hiring twenty thoufand of thofe 
mercenary troops called Brabancons^ whole profeffion it was 
to fight for any prince v/ho would eng.age them. At the 
f-UTic time he found it necefiliry to withdraw feveral of his 
garrifons from Ireland, as v/ell as to claim the attendance of 
fomc of his barons and cominanders in this country. Earl 
Richard flew tcThis affiftance in Normandy with fuch alacrity 
;md zeal, that Henry, Convinced of his attachment, entrufted 
him with the government of Gifors. 

d'he firll accounts of a powerful confederacy, formed - 
againft the king of England, were received by the Irifh 
c hieftains with the utmoft joy; and no fooner had earl 
Richard and the other Engliilh lords departed, than they 
openly difavowed their late fubmiffions, and boldly denounced 
the vengeance of an i.njured people againft the remains of 
their invaders. The Enghih army was not only weakened, 
but mutinous and difcont-.-iiied. It had been entrufted to the 
command of Hervey of A-lountmorres, to whom Raymond 
Je Grofs was fccond in authority; and thefe leaders were by 
no means united with that firmnefs and cordiality which their 
common intereft required. Ilcrvcy w.as proud, impatient of 
a riv'al, and jealous of his influence; rigid and fevere in his 
difeipline, he reftrained the f ddiers from plundering, a liberty 
which they claimed as in fume fort necelTary to fupply the 
deficiencies of their pay; Raymond, of more concilitating 
'fftanners, more indulgent to the paflions and rieceffities of 
the foldiery, for whofe welfare and focurity he appeared emi¬ 
nently folicitous ; gentle to their faults, and affefting rather 
to appear their companion than their comm^der; neither 
delicate in his fare, nor curious in his apparel, chearfully 
Iharing all the hardfhips of a military life. He was confe- 
quently more beloved; and the envy of Mountmorres was 
inflamed by his popularity. Their mutual jealoufies pre¬ 
vented anyeffeftual oppofition to the fpirit now r.aifed among 
the Irilh princes, and might have proved fatal to the Englifli 
intereft, bad not Henry been fo enabled to provide a remedy 
for the evil. He fummoned earl Strongbow to attend liim 
at Rouen, and commuicated his intentions of committii^ 
the affairs of Ireland to his foie direflion. The earl exprelfo 

ed the utmoft alacritv to forve his loval nuvfter; but obferv- 
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eJ, that he had already experienced the envy and malignity 
of his fecret enemies, that, if he fliould appear in fo diftin- 
guiihed a charadter as that of the Icing’s deputy in Ireland, 
their infidious pradtices would be renewed, and his condudt 
mifreprefented and calumniated. He therefore requefted that a 
colleague might be appointed in the commiffion, and recom¬ 
mended Raymond as a<perfon of approved loyalty and abi¬ 
lities, as well as highly acceptable to the foldiery. Henry 
replied, with an appearance of regard and confidence, extort¬ 
ed from him by his prefent circumftances, that he had his 
free confent to employ Raymond in any lervice he Ihould 
deem ncceflary, not as a colleague, but an aflillant; that he 
relied entirely on the earl, and implicitly entrufted every 
thing to his dirediion. Xo reward his fervices, and enliven 
his zeal, he granted him the town of W exford, together with 
a fort erefte^ at Wicklow, and thus difmLfled him with the 
; moft gracious expreffions of favour. 

The earl landed at Dublin, where he was received with 
the relpedb due to the royal commiffion. He fignified the 
Icing’s pleafure that Robert Fitz-Bernard, with the garrifon 
of Waterford, fhould inftantlj,' embark, and repair to Nor¬ 
mandy } and that Robert I itz-Stephen, and Maurice de 
Prendergaft, fhould attend the fervice of their liege lord in 
England; and agreeably to the king’s inftruiStions took on 
him the cuftody of Dublin and Waterford, as well as of his 
own city of Wexford. Hugh de Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, 
were, with the other lords, commanded to repair to England 
for the fervice of the king; and while the forces, who were 
to fupport the government of earl Strongbow, were thus 
confiderably weakened, their difeontents were at the fame 
time enflamed to the utmofi, and he had the mortification to 
hear the boldeft remonftrances againft the conduct of his 
uncle Mountmorres. The foldiers prefented themfelves is, 
a body before the earl, requiring that Raymond le Grofs 
fhould be appointed to command them; if not, they threat¬ 
ened to return to their native country, or to engage in the 
fervice of the Irifh chiefs, who were now in arms, and ready 
for hoftilities. Strongbow was too fenfible of the difficulties 
. of his prefent fituation not to comply with thefe demands, 
however infblent, and not only to grant their favourite gene¬ 
ral, but alfo to engage them in fomc expeditions which 
might afford plunder, as he had improvidently diffipated the 
fums affigned for their pay. Raymond was 
A. D. 1174. therefore appointed to march into Ofally to 
chaftife-the defedlion of fome petty lords of this 
d!ftri<Sl:. He over-ran, and ravaged the country without re- 
fiftance, and, proceeding with his booty to Lifmore, com¬ 
mitted 
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piitted the like depredations in this city and the adjacent 
lands. On his return by the fja-fidc, he found fome Vcffels 
at anchor, which he diredled to be laden with the (poil, in 
ordc' to convey it to the town of Waterford. The wdiid 
was for fome time contr.iry, wliich encouraged the men of 
Cork, who had been acquainted with thefe tranfa£Hons, to 
form the defign of deftroying this little fleet of tranfports. 
The neceidifies of Henry having obliged him to withdraw 
the Englilh ganifon from the city, it had been refumed by 
Macarthy of Defriond; and r.ow the ii?habitan£s, to manifeft 
their zeal againft his enemies, haftily fitted out thirty barks, 
and fell with the utmoft furv on the Enpjilh detachment, 
which had not yet weighed anchor. Their afiault, how¬ 
ever fndden and unexpedbed, was fuflained with due fpiritj 
and the death of their commander, who fell by the arm of a 
gallant Weifliman, foon decided the conteft in favour of the 
Englilh, They took eight velTels from the enemy, and £iil- 
ed in triumph to the place ©f deftination. Raymond had 
been informed of this adbion, and was haftening to the fup- 
port of his party with a feledt body Of twenty knights and 
Exty horfemen, when he fuddenly found himfelf encountered 
by the prince of Definond, who on his part was equally fo- 
licitous to fupport his vafi'als of Cork. The Irifh chief, 
however, was foon obliged to retire; and Raymond, after 
fome inconfiderable attempts to difturb him in his march, and 
to f ize his prey, entered Waterford in all the pomp of a 
viiStorious general. 

Trivial as thefe aftions were, they confirmed the opinion 
which the foldiery had conceived of their new general, ferved 
to fupply their pr^fent neceflities, and feemed the prelude to 
more important fuccefles. Raymond himfelf appears to have 
entertained no indifferent opinion of his own fervices. He 
n-Or? now in the very height of popularity, and determined to 
avail himfelf of this advantage. He had conceived a paflion 
for Baiilia, lifter to earl Richard, ajid took the prefent occa- 
Eon to demand her in marriage, together with the poft of 
conftable, and ftandard-bearer of Leinftcr, during the mi¬ 
nority of a daughter of Robert de Quiny, the late fon-in-law 
of Strongbow. The earl, probably from a jealoufy of the 
rifing power and influence of this lord, received his overture 
with a coldnefs and referve which fufficiently exprelTed his 
difapprobation. Raymond provoked and mortified, retired 
abruptly into Wales, under pretence of taking,pofleffion of 
fome lands devolved to him by the death of his father, and 
the army was once again entrufted to the command of Har¬ 
vey of Mountmorres. 

Herrey was but-too fenfibb how much his owii chara<Sier 

had 
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had been obfcured by the fuperior luftre of his rival, and now 
determined to engage in fome brave enterprizc, which might 
regain him the aftedtions of the foldicry, and emulate the 
foccefTes of le Grofs. He rcprefented to earl Strongbow the 
neceflity of fpeedily reprelfing that fpirit- of revolt and infur- 
redfion which had appeared among the Irifh ; and as the dif- 
pofitions lately made in Meath feemed to have eftablilhed an 
effectual barrier againft the king of Connaught, he advifed 
him to bend his whole force againft the infurgents of Mun- 
fter, and by cbaftifmg their revolt, and reducing them to due 
obedience, to ftrike terror into thofe who were equally dif- 
affedted, but had not yet dared to commence hoftilities. Xhe 
call, whofe genius was better fitted to adopt and execute, 
titan to forn. a plan of operations, readily yielded to thofe in- 
fiances, and, in conjundlion with Mountniorres, led a con- 
fiderable body of forces to the city of Cafhcl. When their 
troops had been here reviewed, and information received of 
the pofttirc and numbers of the enemy, Hervey prevailed 
upon him, in order to give their armament a more brilliant 
and formidable appearance, to difpatch his orders to Dublin, 
that a confiderable party of the gairifon, confifting of Oft- 
mcn, who had engaged in the fervicc of the Englifli, fhould, 
without delay, join their main body. As this detachment 
advanced, the fame of its motions fpread through the coun¬ 
try, ai;d was conveyed into the quarters of the enemies. 
O’Brien of Thomond, a valiant and fagacious chieftain, 
and implacably averfe to the Englifh interefts, conceived the 
defign of cutting off this body, as the moft cffedlual means 
of weakening and difpiriting the enemy. He fuffered the 
Oftmen to advance as far as to Thurles, and there to encamp 
in a ftate of carelefs .fecurity, when falling furldenly upon 
them, he wreaked his fury upon men utterly unprepared for 
defence. Four hundred of the detachment, together with 
their four principal commanders, were flaughtered upon the 
field; and, to complete the triumph of O’Brien, earl Richard, 
on receiving the intelligence of this misfortune, retired with 
all the precipitation of a routed general, and threw himfelf 
for fafety into Waterford. 

This difgrace of the Englifh arms, which was magnified 
by-fame into a dccifive vidlory obtained over Stror^bow 
and his united powers, ferved as a fignal to the difaffedied 
Irifh to rife up in arms. Several of the Leinfter chieftains, 
who had lately made their fubmiffions, and bound themlelves 
to the fervice of king Henry, openly difclaimcd all their en- 
^gements. Even Donald Kevanagh, fon of the late king 
Dermond, who had hitherto adhered to the Englifh even in 
their utmcll diificulties, now-declared againft them, and af- 

ferted 
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fjjrtcd a title to the kingdom of Leinftcr; v/hile Roderic, on 
his part, was adlive in uniting the princes of Ulfter, the na¬ 
tive lords of Meath, and otlier chiefs, againft their common 
enemy. 

Strongbow was well acquainted with the ficklenefs of the 
Irilh ; and juftly fenfible of the confequences of being re¬ 
duced to a£t on the defenfive, inftead of feeking his enemies 
in their own territories. He had alf# rcafon to apprehend a 
revival of difcontent and mutiny amongft his own foldiers. 
He, therefore, without the leaft hefitation or delay, fent into 
M'^alcs, earneftly entreating Raymond to return with fuch 
forces as he could procure, and freely offering to gratify him 
in all his late demands. Nothing could be more flattering 
to Raymond than this application. He was called to relieva 
his countrymen from the diftrefs in which they had been in¬ 
volved by his rival: he was acknowledged to be their great 
refource in all alarming circumft.inces; and the earl, who 
had proudly refufed to grant him his- fiftcr in matriage, was 
now reduced to court him to accept her hand. He made his 
preparations with all the fpecd and alacrity of a man prompt¬ 
ed by the powerful motives of love, pride, and ambition ; 
and colledfing thirty leaders of his owii kindred, one hundred 
horfemen, atiS three hundred archers, all hardy and well-ap¬ 
pointed Welfhmen, embarked in twenty tranfports, and 
fleered his courfe to Waterford. 

If we may believe Giraldus, nothing could have been 
more critically feafonable than his arriv'al. 1 he townfinen, 
naturally averfe to the Engiilh invaders, provoked by their 
rigorous opprefllons, and encouraged by their prefent weak- 
nefs and apparent diltrefs, are faid'to have formed the defpe- 
rate purpofe of freeing theinlelves from their mailers by a 
general mafiacre j but, at the very moment c>f execution^ 
Raymond's fleet appeared m the harbour, and lufjrended the 
atrempt. Whether they were either bold enough, or ftrong 
enough to have really formed fuch a i'cheme againft a con- 
liderable, and to them a formidable army, certain it is that 
they entertained a malignant averfion againft the Englilh, 
and waited but a fair occalion to difeover it, as was foon ex¬ 
perienced. At,the firft interview between Raymond and 
carl Richard, it was agreed to march without delay to Wex¬ 
ford, probably to give fome check to the fpii it of rebellion> 
which had appeared in Leinfter. The garrifon left at Wa¬ 
terford, little fufpedling any violence or treachery within the 
walls, aifted with the confidence of men furrounded with 
their friends and adherents, and thus favoured the defigns of 
their fecret enemies. ^Eheir commander, crofling the ^tne 
in a fmall bark, was> with his few attendants, murdered by 
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marmers; and no fboner had the news of this ftialtacre 
reached the town, than all the Engltlh,- who could be found 
unarmed, were fuddenly aflailed, and flaughtered without dif- 
tindion of age, fex, or condition. Thofe of the garrifon, 
who had opportunity to take armsj joined thoit aflbeiates in 
tfie citadel, called Reginald’s Tower, and there not only de¬ 
fended themfclves, but annoyed their befiegers with fuch 
ipirit and addrefs, as aC length drove them'from the city, 
and reduced them to fue for peace with the moft abjeift fub- 
miffion- T'hey gloffed over their late barbarity by hich pre¬ 
tences as they could invent, and gladly complied with the 
moft rigorous terms of accommodation that could be pro- 
pofed. 

Wexfotd, in the mean time, was a feene of joy and fefti- 
vity. Bafilia, ftfter of earl Strongbow, had arrived thither 
with a magnificent train from Dublin, and was folemnly 
efpoufed by Raymond, who received a large portion of lands 
as her dowry, and was invefted with the ofBce of conftable, 
and ftandaro-bearer of Deinfter. But, even in the niidft of 
the nuptial rites, intelligence arrived, that Roderic, at the 
head of a large confederate army, had fuddenly paiTed the 
Shannon, entered the territory of Meath, where Hugh Tjt- 
rel commanded In the abfence of Lacy, expelled the Englifti 
colonifts, laid their (ettlements wane, obliged Xyrrcl to 
abandon the forts lately eredled, and burned them to the 
ground ; fo that the fury of his incuriion had been felt even 
to the walls of Dublin. Xhe occafion was too preffing to 
admit of the leaft delay ; fo that the very morning after the 
celebration of his nuptials, the bridegroom w'as obliged to 
put on his armour. He led his troops to Dublin, determined 
to feek thefe invaders ; but the Irifli chieftains, adluated by 
fudden and tranftent impreffions of paflion, rather than any 
reafonable and fettled principle of duty or public fpirit, were 
contented with the devaftation committed in Meath, and by 
no means inclined to continue their hoftilities. Roderic, the 
leader of this undetermined, ungoverned, and ill-united body, 
found himfelf obliged to retreat into his own province, and 
leave the enemy to repair the havock he had made. The 
earl and Raymond arrived time enough to precipitate the 
flight of fome of the Irifli parties, by falling on their rear, 
and killing one hundred and fifty. The fettlements in 
Meath were fe-eftablilhed; and Tyrrel had the charge of 
rebuilding thofe forts which the Irifli had defttoyed. 

This fuccefs, together with the death of Donald Kevanagh, 
whodiad been killed in an engagement with a party of his 
countrymen in the Englifli Ibrvice, awed the fpirit of dif- 
affedlion in Leinfter, and cftabliflied an appearance of order 

and 
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and tranquillity through the Englifli territories, fo as* to leave 
earl Richard at leifure to attend to the affairs of Munfter, 
and to take meafures for reducing the prince of Thomond, 
who poflelled bimlelf of Limerick, and continued to bid defi¬ 
ance to the Englilh power. 1 he liege of Limerick was 
undertaken by Raymond, wlio, with a chofen body of about 
fix hundred, marched againft the refolved chieftain. They 
arrived without oppofition at the banks of the Shannoi^ 
which furrounds this city ; but here found the bridges broken, 
and their further approachesi flopped by the rapidity of the 
ftream. Two of their boldeft knights ventured to pafs 
where they conceived the river to be fordable, and with fuc- 
cefs j but, returning to encourage and conducfl their aflb- 
ciates, one of them was drowned. A third paffed fafely, but 
found himfelf unfupported, and expofed to the enemy ; till 
Raymond, advancing from the rear, fpurred boldly through 
the river; and his forces, thus encouraged, followed their 
leader without further hefitation, and gained the oppofite 
bank, with the lofs of two only of their body. The enemy, 
who were pouring down to oppofe their paffage, flopped 
with afloniliiment at this intrepidity, and fled at once with¬ 
out flriking a blow. They were purfued by the Englifh 
with confiderable {laughter, who thus became mafters of the 
city without refiftancc. The ltddiers were enrieijed by 
plunder, and the reputation of their favourite general was in- 
creafed by this bold and fuccefsful adventure. 

In the mean time, Roderic, convinced by repeated experi¬ 
ence the inflability arid perfidy of his fubordinate chief¬ 
tains, and the ineffedfuals nature of a vaflal army, defpaired of 
contending any longer, and determined to five his own pro¬ 
vince at leaft from the depredations of an incenfed and vic¬ 
torious enemy, by a fubmilfion. Yet, not unconfeious of his 
dignity, he declined all application to earl Strongbow, and de¬ 
termined to treat immediately with the king of England. 
This monarch had, by the mofl extraordinary exertion of 
vigour and abilities, happily eluded all the attempts of his 
enemies on the continent. His Englifli rebels were fubdued, 
his fons had fubmitted, the king of Scots had been defeated, 
was taken prifoner, and obliged to purchafe his liberty at the 
expence of the ancient independence of his crown; and 
Henry, now feated peaceably in England, was forming 
fchemes of legiflation for improving and perpetuating the 
welfare of his kingdom, when he was attended at Windfor 
by three deputies of Roderic, Catholicus, archbifliop of Tuam, 
the abbot of faint Brandan, and mafter Lawrence, and he is 
ftyled, chancellor to the king of Connaught. 

The terms of accommodation are ftill extant, and Ihew 

what 
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what were Henry’s ideas of a conqueft, and what kind of 
dominion he eftecmed fufficient to denominate him lord of 
Ireland. 

Roderic, on his part, confented to do homage, and pay tri¬ 
bute, as liege-man, to the king of England; on which con¬ 
ditions he was allowed to hold the kingdom of Connaught, 
as well as his other lordChips and fovereignties in as ample a 
manner as he had enjoyed them before the arrival of Henry 
in Ireland. His vaffals were to hold under him in peace, as 
long as they paid their tribute, and continued faithful to the 
king of England; in which Roderic was to enforce their due 
obedience, and for this purpofe to call to his affiftance the 
Englifh government, if neceflary. The annual tribute to be 
paid was every tenth mercantable hide, as well from Con¬ 
naught as the reft of the ifland, excepting thofe parts under 
the immediate dominion of the king of England and his ba¬ 
rons, Dublin with its appurtenances, Meath with all its ap¬ 
purtenances, Wexford and all Leinfter, and Waterford with 
its lands, as far as to Dungarvan inclufive; in all which 
diftridfs, Roderic was not to interfere, nor claim any power 
or authority. The Irifh, who had fled from thence, were to 
return, and either to pay their tribute, or to perform the fer- 
vices required by their tenures, at the option of their imme¬ 
diate lords; and if refradtory, Roderic, at the requifition of 
their lords, was to compel them to return. He was to take 
hoftages from his vaffals, fuCh as he and his liege lord ftiould 
think proper j and on his part to deliver either thefc or others 
to his lord, as Henry fhoulJ appoint. His vafl'als vJferc to 
furnifh hawks and hounds annually to the Englifh monarch, 
and were not to detain any tenant of his immediate demefnes 
in Ireland, Contrary to h.is royal pleafure and command. 

This treaty was foleinnly ratilied in a grand council of 
prelates and temporal barons, among whom we find the arch- 
bifliop of Dublin one of the fubferibing witnefTes. As me¬ 
tropolitan of Leinfter, he was now become an Englifh fubjedt, 
and was probably fummoned upon this occafion as one ob¬ 
liged to attend, and who had a right to afiift in the king’s 
great council. It is alfo obfervable that Henry now treated 
wyh Roderic not merely as a provincial prince, but as mo¬ 
narch of Ireland. This is evidently implied and fuppofed in 
the articles; although his monarchical powers and privileges 
were little more than nominal, frequently difregarded, and op- 
pofed by the Irifh toparchs. Even by their fubmiflions to 
Henry many of them renounced and difavowed the fovereignty 
of Roderic, in effedf. But now his fupremacy feems to be 
induftrioufly acknowledged, that the prefent fubmiflion might 
appear virtually the fubmiflion of all the fubordinatc princes. 
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(b as to inveft Hcniy with the complete fovereignty of 
the wh<Je ifland. But the marks of this fovereignty were no 
more than homage and tribute; in every other particular the. 
regal rights of Rodcric are left inviolate. The Englffti law^ 
and government (as hath been already obferved) were evi¬ 
dently to be enforced only in the Englilh pale; and even 
within this diftridt the Irifh tenant might live in peace, as the 
fubjedf of the Irilh monarch, bound only to pay his quota of 
tribute, and not to take arms againtt the king of England. 

This fubmilfion of Roderic, and his folemn recognition of 
Henry’s fovereignty, promifed additional ftrength to the 
Englifh intereft in Ireland. But the jealoufy and fufpicions 
which the king was ever ready to conceive of his barons in 
this kingdom, once more threatened to embarrafs and diftrefs 
them. Hervey of Mountmorres, by marrying the daughter 
of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and coufin-german t&f Raymond, 
feemed to have formed a ftridfer and more friendly connection 
with this lord. A daughter of Strongbow was alfo given in 
mawiage to a youth of the houfe of h itz-Gerald. Maurice 
himfelt” had lately returned from Wales, and was indulged 
with a grant of Wicklow-caftle, added to a diftriCt which 
Henry had already given him in Ofally. Other leaders of 
reputation were rewarded by valuable poflelGons; lb that the 
Englifli lords feemed to be united more firmly than ever, and 
all nearly interefted in extending and fecuring their fettle- 
ments. But Giraldus alTures us that the envy and difeontent 
of Hervey ftill rankled in his breaft; that he ftudioufly 
fought an alliance with the daughter of Fitz-Gerald, to in- 
iinuate himfelf into the confidence of Raymond, and watch 
the motions and defigns of his old rival. W^hether he had 
really obferved any thing alarming in his conduCt, or v/hether 
malice and jealouly had invented matters of complaint againft 
him, his emillaries were fecretly difpatched to Henry, by 
whom he made the moft unfavourable reprefentations of 
Raymond’s conduCf. They allured the king, that this lord 
evidently afpired to an independent fovereignty in Irelmd ; 
that for this purpofe he h^ praCtifed all the arts of faftious 
popularity with too great fuccefs, and was no longer folicit- 
ous to conceal his difloyal fchemes; that he had fecured 
Limerick to himfelf and in this and other cities had ftationed 
garrilbtis devoted to his ferviqe, and fworn fecretly to fupport 
his defigns; that the infeCfion had Ipread through the whole 
army, which waited but the command of Raymond to engage 
in any enterprize, however repugnant to the intereft and au¬ 
thority of cheir prince. Such reprefentations, urged with a 
plaufible app^rance, and fair profeflion of loyalty, by a baron 
of diftinguilhed CharaCWc and particular ctedit with the king, 
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'imd countenanced by the late tumultuous dcclaratiflns of th« 
army in favour of Raymond, made the intended impreiSoa 
upon a prince who had ever dreaded this confequence from 
the increafing power and fuccefs -of the adventurers in Ire¬ 
land. Fhur commiffiono'S were immediately difpatdicd to 
Dublin: Robert de Poer, Ofbert of Hereford, William Ben- 
deget, and Adam of Germeny, two of whom were to conduA 
Raymond to the king, and two to remain in order to infpedt 
the affairs of the kingdom, to watch the conduct of Strong- 
bow, and to learn the difpoiitions of the other lords. 

The commilfioners were received with due refpedl. Ray¬ 
mond, who few the machinations of his fecret enemy, de¬ 
clared his readinefs to obey the plealure of his liege-lord, and 
prepared for his departure; but was for feme time detained 
^ contrary winds. In this interval, intelligence arrives that 
O’Brien of Thomond, the vigorous and formidable enemy of 
tile Englifh power, had laid liege to Limerick; that the gar- 
rifon fcationed there under the command of Meyler of St. 
David’s had exhaufted their provifions, were cut off frorft all 
further {upplies, and muft inevitably perifh either by famine, 
OT the fword of an implacable enemy, if not immediately re¬ 
lieved. This intelligence was the more diftreffing to earl 
Strongbow, as he himfelf laboured under great bodily in¬ 
firmity, and was to be deprived of a commander on whom he 
had the greatelt reliance in this critical emergency. He, 
however, muffered his forces, and prepared for the relief ot 
Limerick with all the alacrity in his power, when the foldiers 
©nee more clamoured for Raymond, infolently refufing to 
march againft O’Brien, unlefs their favourite general were 
to command. The king’s commiflioners were confulted, 
and readily agreed that they ftiould delay their departure, 
and that Raymond Ihould undertake the conduct of this ex¬ 
pedition. The utmoft reluiStance was affetSled on his part ; 
he was folicited and entreated both by the earl and the com- 
miffiohersj and at length yielded, with confeious triumph 
ever his malignant enemy. 

His forces were compofed of fourfcorc knights, two hun¬ 
dred cavalry, and three hundred'archers, together with the 
lci& troops of Kenfelagh and Offory, whofe chieftains united 
wim the Englilh bn imis occalion, from a violent perfonal 
hatred and jealoufy of O’Brien. As he advanced to Mun-' 
ftet, he was informed that the prince of Thomond had aban¬ 
doned the liege of Limerick, and leading his forces to Cafliel, 
had ftpongly entrenched himfelf in a deffle, through which 
the Englifo were to pa&, and there waited their approach. 
He was foon wjtnefs of the lituatioh of the enemy, and few 
himfelf oppofed by no inconfiderablc artay, potted to advan- 
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tage behind their works. He difpoled his troops, and pre* 
pared for the ailault. His Irifh forces were ftrucK with tho 
appearance of the enemy, and began to fufpedf the refolution, 
of their allies, tsdio marched to aftion, not with the violence 
nd tumult to Which they had been accnftomed, but with the 
calmnefs of experienced and determined valour. The prince 
of Oflbry thought^it incumbent on him to remonftrate with 
the Englifli, and to fliew them the neceffity of exerting them- 
felves. He bluntly told them that they muft conquer or be 
deftroyed; for that they were far from refuge or fupport; 
and Ihould they prefume to give way^he and his countrymen 
would inftantly join the enemy. The only anfwer to this 
infolence was a bold and vigorous onfet, which, though re¬ 
ceived with becoming fpirif, was finally fuccefsful; the men 
of Thomond were driven from their entrenchments with 
confiderable flaughter; and in their flight fpread the utmoik 
terror and difmay though the Iriih of Munfter. O’Brien, 
wearied out by an unfuccefsful contefl:, determined to make 
his peace, and to this, end propofed an interview with the 
Englilh general. At the fame time Roderic, in purfuance 
of his late treaty, repaired to Raymond, to deliver his hof- 
tages, and take the, oaths of fealty; fo that in one day this 
lord had the honour of receiving the fubmiffions of the king 
of Connaught, and of the prince of Thomond, who renewea 
his engagements to the king of England and his heirs, and 
gave hoftages as a fecurity for his future allegiance. 

An unnatural quarrel in the family of Arthy, prince 
of Defmond, not unufual among the Irilh chieftains, afforded 
Raymond a fair occafion of continuing his progrefs in Mun¬ 
fter, and added to the honour he had already acquired. Cor- 
mac, eldeft fon of this prince, had rifen in rebellion againft 
his father, deprived him of his territory, and imprifoned him. 
Mac Arthy, who had fworn allegiance to the king of Eng¬ 
land, reprefented his wrongs to Raymond, and required his 
protedfiOn, promifing confiderable advantages to his general 
and his aflbciates, if, by their afliftance, he Ihould be reftored 
to his dominions. The Englifli knights, ever ready to en¬ 
gage in any enterprize which promifed to enrich them, earn- 
eftly prelTed their leader to march without delay to the alfift- 
ance of this injured prince, and foon prevailed. They enter¬ 
ed the territories of Defmond in an hoftile manner, jravaging 
and plundering without mercy, till Cormac was compel¬ 
led to ftop their progrefs by fubmifllon. His father was 
re-inftated in his territories; and to requite the bafeneli 
of his fon, call him into that prifon from which he himfelf 
was refcued, and foon after put him to death. By this expe¬ 
dition Raymond not only fupplied his forces and the' garrifora 
*lf Limerick with proviaons, but obtaiaed ftora Mac Arthy 
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■ valaable grant of lands in that part of Deifinond Called 
Kerry, which he enjoyed unmoleftcd, and tranfmitted to his 
pofterity. • , 

But nowy in the midft of his fuccefs, he receives the alarm¬ 
ing intelligence of the death of earl Strongbow, who expired 
in, Dublin after a tedious indifpoiition, occafioncd by a mor¬ 
tification in his foot. eThe ficklencfs of, the Irifll, their real 
abhorrence of their invaders,’ notwithftan'dtng their pretended 
fubmiffions, and their precipitation in revolting and- taking 
arms on any extraordinary emergency, were but too well 
known, and made it neceflary for the Lnglifli government to 
keep this event concealed till their forces were colledled 
from the diftant quarters of the kingdom ; and left the fecrct 
fhould be difeovered by any mifearriage of the letter which 
Baftlia now fent to her hufband, /it was conceived in myftc- 
rious terms. She informed him, that her great tooth, which 
had afted fo long, was at laft fallen out, and therefore en¬ 
treated him to return to Dublin with all imaginable fpeed. 

Raymond, who perfectly undeiftood the meaning of this 
enigmatical expreflion, and the importance of a cautious and 
judicious procedure on an occafion fo critical, returned in- 
ftantly to Limerick, and there held a fecret confultation with 
a- few feledf friends. It was.readily agreed that the death of 
the chief governor, at a time when the next man in command 
was fummoned into England, required an immediate atten¬ 
tion to the peace and fecurity of the Englifh province ; and 
that no troops could be fpared from this firft and necelTary fer- 
vice. It had coft Raymond much pains and labour to gain 
the city of Limerick, and it was now peculiarly mortifying 
to find himfelf obliged to abandon this hardly acquired con- 
queft. But the gan ifon could by no means be left behind. 
.He therefore fent for Donald O’Brien ; and with an affedled 
cafe and confidence acquainted hiin, that by his late fubmif- 
fion he was become one of the king’s barons, and entitled to 
the confidence of his liege lord; and therefore, as a mark of 
diftindiion due to his exalted rank, he entrufted him with the 
Cuftody of Limerick, which might give him an occafion of 
approving bis attachment, and meriting additional honours 
• and rewards. The Jrifh chieftain received this propofal 
with a fecret exultation, concealed under the appearance of 
the moft profound humility, aqd dutiful allegiance. He was 
folemnly fwoni, with the moft horrid diffimulation, to take 
cuftody of Limerick fpf ihe, king of England^ and to reftore 
it. pggj^bly at the royal will and plealure. Raymond and 
hia proceeded tp evacuate the town ; but Icarcely had 

they-ph^d over one end of the bridge, when the other was 
} and they had the mortification to behold the 
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n’lly, which they had taken fuch pains to forfif/j and fuppi/ 
with ftores of every kind, fet on fire in four different quarter* 
by order of O’Brien, who declared that Limerick ftould 
longer be the neft of foreigners. We are told that wJ^t 
this tranfaaion was reported to king Henry, polfiblj in order 
tp poffefs him with an. unfavourable opinion of Raymond * 
thi.s prince too generous and too wile to judge by the event 
obferved, that the firft gaining of Linderick was a noble ex-, 
pipit, the recovery of it ftill nobler; but that the only ail of 
wifdom was the abandoning their conqueft in this manner. 

The obfequies of earl Strongbow, which had been deferred 
till the arrival of Raymond, were performed under the di- 
reilion of this lord and archbilhop Lawrence, with all duet 
folemnity and magnificence. This nobleman was liberal and 
courteous in his manners; and what he could not gain by 
power, he frequently obtained by an infinuating addrefs. In 
peace he was more dilpofed to obey than to govern. His 
llate and authority were referved for the camp, and there fiip- 
ported with the utmoft dignity. He was diffident of his own 
judgment, cautious of propofing his own plans of operation ; 
but in executing thole of others, undaunted and vigorous. 
In battle, he was the ftandafd on which his foldiers fixed 
their eyes; and by whofe motions they were determined 
cither to advance or to retreat. His temper was compofed 
a.ad uniform; not dejefled by misfortune, nor elated by fuc- 
cefs. 

By the death of this earl, the Englilh council at Dublin 
were to exercife an important power veiled in them by 
Henry, that of electing a chief governor, till the king’s plea- 
fure Ihopld be known. Every circumftance determined 
them to confer this office upon Raymond, the favourite of 
the army, and the terror of the Irilh enemies. The king’s 
commilfioners readily concurred in this choice, and embarked 
in full perfuafion that they had provided moll: effediually for 
the interefts of their royal matter, by leaving them to the 
conduit and direilion of this lord. 

But the jealoufies of Henry were by no ipeans allaved by 
the molt favourable reprefentations which thefe commilfeoners 
could make of Raymond and his conduit. He therefore de¬ 
termined to entrutt the government of Ireland to William 
Fitz-Andelm, a nobleman allied to him by blood, and of ap¬ 
proved allegiance. He fent him into Ireland with a train of 
twenty knights; and at the fame time John de Courcey, 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Milo de Cogan, were appointed to 
attend the new governor, with a train often knights to each. 
With thefe embarked Vivian, thepope’slegate, and Nicholas- 
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Wallin^ord, an Englifli • ecclefiaftic, with the brief of pope 
Alexander, lately granted to kingHenty, in confirmation of 
Ws title to ^ dominion of Ireland. Fitz-Andelm and his 
attendants landed at Wexford, wdiere Raymond was at hand 
tb Tcceive him with the reverence due to his commiffion. He 
feigned his ftatc to the new governor, together with the towns , 
hbfrages, and other tmfts which he held for the king by virtue 
of his temporary commiffion ; and thus having anumed 'thtf 
reins of government, Fitz-Andelm began his adminiftration 
hy a ftatcly progrefs along the coaft, in order to infpe<£t the 
forts and cities immediately vefted in the king; while the 
ccclefiaftics were on their part aftive in the fervice of their 
Ijiafter. An aflembly of the Irifh clergy was convened at 
Waterford, in which the brief lately granted by Alexander, 
ind the bull of Adrian, were folemnly promulged, and the 
king’s title to the fovereign dominion of Ireland afierted and 
declared in form, with dreadful denunciations of the fevereft 
cenfures of the church, againft all thofe who fhould impeach 
the grant made by the.holy fee, or refift the fovereign autho^ 
rity of Henry, thus Conftituted rightful lord of Ireland. 

The ambition and turbulence of Murrough, 
A. D. 1178. foh of Roderic O’Connor, involved his family 
and province in confiderable diforder. In re¬ 
venge of fbme fuppofed injury, of to favour fome fadlious 
purpofo, he feized the opportunity of his father’s abfence in 
a remote pai t of his territory, and invited Milo de Cogan to 
march into Connaught, with an affurance of great advantages 
fiorn fuch in expedition. The invitation was readily obey¬ 
ed} and Milo, full of hopes, inftantly collefted from Dublin, 
and the adjacent diftridi, a body of forty knights, two hun¬ 
dred horfe, and three hundred archers, and advanced without 
moleftation to- Rofeommon. Here he w«s joined by Mur- 
tough, his new ally, who engaged to conduff him through 
ihe province. Some plaufibie pretext feems to have been 
dlbdged by Milo for this incurfion ; (poffibly that of reduc¬ 
ing fome refradlory lords, who refufed to pay tribute to the 
Englifh government) for he difpatched a meflenger to Ro- 
teric notifying his arrival, and fummoning him, xipon his al- 
e^anoB, to join the Englifli forces. . The fummons, how- 
rVer, Vms neglected j and as it was well knoVm that the 
iflglifli adventurers fought to enrich themfelves by plunder, 
be inhabitants, on the firft notice of flieir approach, drove 
i#ay flieir Cattle, fecrcted their valuable effefts, and reduced 
he whi^e country to a defert. 

Xbe ihbnkiffi annalifts of Ireland make the moft affefting 
of the ddlra^iion of churches by the Englifli in 
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all their expeditions. They feem willing, to reptfefent* 
them as a race of favage barbarians, who fpared nothing 
facred or venerable, and were even pofTeffed with an heay' 
thenilh averfion to all religious houfes. But the truth is, that* 
in Ireland, every pai t of which had been a fcene of conftant 
hc^ilities, it had long been a cullom for the inhabitants v» 
depofite provifioirs and effe(3:s of gseater value, in the 
churches, where they lay facure, amidft all their domeftic 
quarrels, as in a kind of fandluary, which it was deemed the 
utmoft impiety to violate. But the Englifh had no fuch 
fuperftitious fcruples; and their neceflities W'ere generally 
too preffing not to feek provilions wherever they might be 
found. The churches they confidered as their fure refourcej 
and oppofition fometimes occafioned havock and devaftatioil 
far beyond their intention. To remedy this inconvenience, 
Vivian, the legate, procured an ordinance in a fynod held in 
Dublin, that the Englifh, when engaged in any expedition, 
Ihould have liberty to take provifions depofited in the 
churches, provided they paid their juft value. 

But, in the prefent incurfion ijito Connaught, the Irifh 
themfelves, to deprive their invaders of this rcfource, burnt 
down their own churches, as their annals expreflcd it, in fpite 
to the foreigners } who, in the vexation of difappointment, 
could only commit fome ufclefs ravages. Reduced to the 
utmoft diftrefs for fubfiftence in an enemy’s country, left by 
Roderic to encounter all the confequences of their precipita¬ 
tion, and threatened with a formidable attack from the united 
forces of Connaught and Munfter, th^ had no meafure to 
purfue, but that of a mortifying and difgraceful retreat. In 
this they were obliged to fuftain the repeated aftaults of the 
Connacians ; but at length regained their quarters at Dub¬ 
lin, though not without confiderable lofs, leaving their, ^ly 
Murrough, to the refentmcnt of his countrymen, who fen- 
tenced him, with the concurrence of his own father, to have 
his eyes put out for his pradtlces with the Englifh, and hi* 
encouragement of their invafion. 

The imperfedl and jejune accounts which remain of th* 
local difTentions and provincial contefts in Ireland, at this 
period, give a Ihocking idea of the ftate of this unhappy 
country. Defmond and Thomond in the fouthefn province 
were diftrafted by the jealoufies of contending chiefs, and 
the whole land wafted by unnatural and bloody quarrels. 
'Freachery and murder were revenged by treachery and mur¬ 
der, fo as to perpetuate a fucceflion of outrages the moft hor¬ 
rid and difgraceful to humanity. The northern provinde 
was a fcene of like enormities, ftiough the neV Englifh fet- 
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tiers, who were confidered as i common enemy, {hould have 
forced the natives to mutual union. A young prince of the 
^i-Nial'race, and heir-apparent to the rights of that family, 
fell be the hand of a riv^ lord; this rival was killed in re¬ 
venge; the partilans on each fide, as the feveral powers pre¬ 
vailed, were butchered with every circumftance of triumph¬ 
ant barbarity. In Qonnaught, the blinded fon of Roderic 
■was refcued from prifon by his partifans, and the flame| of 
diiTention re-kindled. Nor were the Irifli toparchs in Lein- 
fter more peaceable, or Icfs barbarous in their contefts. All 
were equally ftrangers to the nobler virtues of humanity. 
Nor ■was religion, in the form it then afiumed, calculated or 
applied to reitrain their violences, or to fubdiie their brutal 
paffions. An effectual conquefi, and general fubjedfion of 
the whole ifland*to one realbnable and equitable government, 
muft have proved a fingular blefling to thefe unhappy people. 
But Providence was pleafed to ordain, that their enormities 
(hould continue much longer to prove their own fevere 
punilhment. 


C H A P. XI. 

Title of Lord f Ireland given 'to John—Origin of the 
Scottijh invajton—Edward Bruce invited into Ireland hy 
the Northern Chieftains—Landing of the Scots—Edward 
Bruce is crowned King of Ireland at'- Dundalk—He re¬ 
duces Carrickfergus—djfociation of the Englijh Lotds— 
Battle of Athunree—The Capital threatened by Bruce — 
Preparations againft han—DiJireJfes of the Scots—Pre¬ 
cipitation of BrucCf who is dfeated and Jlain—Miferable 
Conjequences ef the Scottijh War, 

H enry gave .the title of laird of Ire¬ 
land to his fon John, who vVent over A. D. 1185 
in perfon to that country; but John and his 
giddy Norman cour-tiers made a very ill ufe of their power, 
and rendered themfelves hateful to the Jfilh; who were othei - 
wifc very well difpofed towards the Englifli. Richard I., was 
too much t^en up with the crulades to pay any great regard 
to d«s affairs of Ireland; hut king John, after his acceflion, 
aiiide amends for hi? former behaviour towards the Irifli. 
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Gaveftoii, the iatnous favourite of Edward IL acquired great 
credit while h'e aifted as lieutenant of Ireland; but thefuc- 
cefTes of the Scotch' king, Bobert Bruce, had almoft proved 
fatal to the Englilh intereft in Ireland, and fuggefted to the 
Irifli the idea of transferring tlicir allegiance from the kings 
of England to Edward Bruce, king Robert’s brother *. 
Of this prince’s invafion of Ireland, where he gave repeated ' 
defeats to the Englifli governors and armies, whilft he ■was 
fupported by his brother in perfon, T Iliall here give a brief 
account. 

The dominion gained over Scotland by Edward I. the 
moll diftinguilhed acquilltion of his illuftrious reign, had 
been expreifed by this auftere prince with that fevetity, 
which haftened the revolt of a fpirited and warlike people. 
Not yet broken by the ill fuccefs of JVallace and exalperated 
at the ignominious execution of this their renowned partifaht 
they were impatient to Ihake off the yoke of Englifli govern¬ 
ment, and found a new and more fortunate leader in Robert 
Bruce, fon to that Robert who had been competitor for the 
crown. The ardour of this young champion had juft re¬ 
ceived the mortification of a lingle defeat; when the death 
of Edward,’in that critical moment when Scotland was to be 
overwhelmed by a numerous army, converted his precipitate 
revolt into a judicious, and well-dircdled effort for the de¬ 
liverance of his country. .He iffued from the 'Weftern Ifles, 
whither he had been driven by his misfortunes, and foon be¬ 
came a terror to his enemies. Edward II. purfued the me¬ 
thod dictated by his indolence and weaknefs, and to ftop his 
progrefs, entered into a treaty with the Scottifli prince, 
which was tranfaiSled in Ireland by the earl of Ulftcr, and 
ended in a truce, which afforded Robert a favourable interval 
for confolidating his power. This truce -was foon violated; 
war recommenced; and -the conteft was finally decided in 
favour of the gallant Bruce by the vidlory of Bannock- 
bourn. 

The, fuccefsful progrefs of this young warrior, and bis vic¬ 
torious acquifition of the crown of Scotland were events by 
no means unnoticed in Ireland, They were heard with 
wonder and delight by thofe natives who confidered Hiem- 
felves allied in confanguinity to the Albanian Scots f, as they 
were ftylcd, and by confequence peculiarly interefted in dicir 
fortunes. They defpifed the weaknefs of the Englifh prince; 
but were mortified at the refieeftion, that they alone had not 
feized the advantage of a contemptible and indolent reign in 
England to fhake off the yoke which had fo long and fo fe- 
vcrelyoppreffed theai. The chieftains of Ulfter in particular, 
• Dr. Fsrdun. 
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grew ihipat/ent to take the advantage of the prefent ftate of 
Britain; and.as their fituation mai£ it ealier to hold a cor^ 
rcfpondence with Scotland, they addretTed themfelves to' 
Robert Bruce, who ftill purfued his advantage, and ravaged 
the northern parts of England without controul. 7 'hey pa¬ 
thetically rcprefcnted the diftrefles of their country; enlarg- 
^ on the injuries they had fuftained ; painted the infolence 
,and opprelEon of their invaders in the moft offenfive colours; 
<uttreiating his affiftance for an unhappy people, brethren and 
kinfmen to the Scots, who wanted but fuch a leader to exe¬ 
cute their vengeance upon the common enemy; and who, 
rather than languiih under their prefent miieries, were ready 
to receive a fovereign from Scotland and pay due allegiance 
to a prince who had Valour to refcue them from flavery, and 
equity to receive and treat them as his fubjedls. 

The genius of Robert was naturally formed for bold and 
adventurous enterprizes ; and fuccefs had inflamed the am¬ 
bition of his youth, Edward his brother had attended him 
jn all his fortunes, and was diftinguiftied by vigour and in¬ 
trepidity. Scarcely had Robert been invelVed with the royal 
' dignity of Scotland, when this afpiring young lord boldly de- 
mandedj as the juft reward of his ter vices, to be admitted to 
mn equal ftiare in bis authority. A requifition evidently 
dieted by a turbulent afnd ambitious fpirit, was juftly alarm¬ 
ing to a prince fcarcely confirmed, in his throne, and fenfible 
of the dreadful confequence of any civil commotion or infur- 
redlion. Edward was for the prefent apparently fatisfied with 
being declared and recognized heir apparent to the crown. 
But .Robert, wifely confidering the neceffity of finding em¬ 
ployment for the aftive temper of his brother, prefentcd to 
his ambition the flattering profpedl of a new kingdom; 
urged him to take advantage of the prefent difpofition of the 
Irifli lords, and aflured him of fuch effectual fupport as could 
not foil to exterminate his rivals, and feat him on the throne 
of Ireland. Edward was tranfported at this overture, and at 
OJice confented to the entcrprize. The chieftains of Ulfter 
were afltired that this lord ihould fpeedily be font to their de- 
liverapee With a confiderable force. The intelligence was 
fpread* thfough their provinde, every where received with 
joy, and the way prepared for a dangerous and extenfive in- 
fdrre£lipn. 

I'he impatience of young Edward * is laid to have driven 
bint to a precipitate and injudicious attempt upon the north¬ 
ern coaft of Ireland, before a fuflScient force could be pro- 
Ifor his entetprize; or his Irifti partifans ^prepared to 
siecltoe in favour of his caufe. The attempt, which was 
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fpeedily repelled, fhoitild have given the alarm to an aftive 
and vigilant government: and lord Edmund Butler, MOW 
deputy to the king of England, actually proceeded to take 
meafures for the defence and fecurity of the realm. But the 
perpetual remonftrances made to the king of the partial and. 
irregular adminiftratioh of juftice, the degeneracy ^ the 
Engiifli, and the other manifold cVforders of IrelaM, in¬ 
duced him to commiflion John de Hothom, a clergyman in 
whom he placed peculiar confidence, to confer with the 
great lords on the ftate and circumftsmees of 
this kingdom. By his advice, as well as that A . 13 . 1J14. 
of fome of the great officers of ftate, Richard 
carl of Ulftcr, the lords Edmund Butler and Theobald de 
V'erdun, noblemen of diftinguifhed eminence, and whofo 
prefence in Ireland was abfolutely neceflary upon any critical 
or alarming emergency, were fummoned to parliament in 
England, to treat, as it exprefled in the wat, with the king, 
his prelates, and nobles, about the affairs of Ireland,, and 
Other the king's arduous and urgent concerns. Happily 
they returned early in the enfuing fpring: and we find lord 
Edmund Butler, the chancellor, and the treafurer of Ireland, 
inftrudted to deliver the refult of their deliberation, not only 
to the prelates, nobles, and magiftrates, but to the principal' 
chieftains of the Irifh race; whom the king dire<fts to give 
due credence to his comniiffioners, and to alfift in executing 
the fchemes devifed for the general intereft, little fulpeifting 
the inveterate averfion harboured by thefe chieftains, or the 
peftik-nt defigns now ripening for execution. 

On the twenty-fifeh day o? May, lord Ed¬ 
ward Bruce appeared on the north eaftern A, D. 1315. 
coaft of Ireland, and, from a fleet of three 
hundred barks, landed fix thoufand hardy Scots, to a Her t his 
claim to the fovereignty of this kingdom. The Irifll lords 
of Ulfter who had invited and encouragad; him to this enter* 
prize, were now prepared to receive their new monarchy 
flocked with eagernefs to his ftandard, bound themfelves by 
folemn treaty to his fervice, delivered their hoftages, and 
marched under his command to wreak their vengeance upon 
the common enemy. The barbarous policy of the Sco^ 
which obliged him to ftrike terror into all his opponents," 
and the defperate refentmem of the Irifh, confpfred to mark 
their progrefs by defolation and carnage. The Englifh fet-, 
lers of the north were butchered withosit mercy, or driven 
from their laireft pofleffions in a moment; their caftin 
levelled to the ground, and their towns fet on fire. Dun¬ 
dalk, Atherdee, and other places of lefs note, felt the utmfeft 
fury of thefe mcrcUefs ravagers; ihe fame of whofe progreft 
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foon reached die fnoft diftant quarters of the ifland, and was. 
received with triumph and exultation by all the enemies of 
Englifh government, though the weftern and fouthern chief¬ 
tains had not as yet taken arms in favour of the Scottifh 
prince. 

TteEngliih lords who fhould have oppofed this danger¬ 
ous ^wafion, were neither cordially united by their common 
danger, nor duly prepared to repel it, Richard earl of 
Ulfter, indeed, rofe up with fuch forces as he could colledt, 
in defence of his pofleflions. He fummoned his valTals to 
attend him at Rofeommon; from whence marching to Ath- 
}one, he was here joined by Fedlin O’Connor, the Irifh 
prince of Connaught, with his provincial troops. So that, 
iffuing forth through the territory of Meath, he entered the 
northern province, wafting and defolating the diftricts which 
he traverfed, to fupply the neceffities of his army. Butler, 
the lord deputy, at the fame time, exerted his diligence to 
colledl the troops of Lcinfter, and joined the earl with a 
Confiderable reinforcement. But Richard, whofe declining 
vigour was fupplied by a proud and imperious fpirit, and who 
had been accuftomed to treat the king’s vicegerent as his in¬ 
ferior, difdained this affiftance, declared that his own troops 
were more than fufficient to repel the Scots, and punifli 
^cir adherents; adviling tlie deputy to return to the feat of 

f overnment, and confine his attention to the fecurity of 
,einfter. Lord Edmund readily acquiefeed ; and the con- 
du6l of this war was entrufted folely to earl Richard. 

But the profeciition of the war by no means correfponded 
with his magnificent promifes ; and the operations on both 
Ijdes were indeed neceflkrily retarded by a feafon of remark¬ 
able dearth.and diftrefs, which had been felt through all the 
Britifli iflands. Bruce in the firft ardour of fuccels had ad¬ 
vanced into the county pf Louth. The earl followed but 
without coming to a decifive ad ion, fkirmiftied with the 
e^emy. Bruce thus haraffed, and oppreffed by intolerable 
fearcity of provifions, followed the advice of his chief affo- 
ciate, O’Nial of Tirowen, and retreated into Ulfter. 
The earl purfued; and we are told, that after feme inconfi- 
dcrable adions, a general- battle was fought near Colerain, 
which ended in the difeomfiture of Richard. However this 
may be, the advantage could not be effedually improved, 
nor was the earl prevented from carrying on the war. 
Bruce was therefore obliged to recur to artifice and fecret 
negociatipn, in order to weaken and divide the forces of his 
CDenfy. 

the Iriflh prince of Connaught*, who had united 
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with the earl of Ulfter, was a youth of about twenty-two 
years, diftinguifhed by a military genius, fpirited, and inex¬ 
perienced. His prcfent connedlion had been formed merely 
to fecure his provincial interefts, and to defend him againit 
the attempts of fadlious rivals. The flattering idea of'glory, 
and the pride of ancelfry, were ftill predominant in his mind, 
and rendered him a proper objeiS for the artifice of Bruce. 
To him the Scottifh prince fecretly applied ; he reprefented 
his prefent union as highly difhonourable. to his flatioh, aird 
injurious to his country: he reminded him of the power and 
poiTcflions which his anceflors bad enjoyed, before the ufur- 
pation of the Engliih had confined the princely femily of 
Connaught within the narroweft and moil inglorious limits: 
he entreated him no longer to turn his arms inconfiderately 
againft thofc who were come to deliver him and his country-* 
men from oppreflion and ufurpation; promifing to reinftate 
him in the province of Connaught in as ample a manner as 
any of his moft diftinguifhed predecelTors had enjoyed, it, 
provided he would defert the Englifh intereft, and unite with 
his northern friends, as foon as it could be effedfed with 
fafety to himfelf, and advantage to the common caufe. 

The young Irifli prince liflened to thefe overtures with 
eagernefs, and foon found more than a plaufible pretence to 
detach himfelf from the carl of Ulfter. His abfence from 
his own territory had produced the eft'edf iifually experienced 
by the Iriih toparchs; and encouraged Roderic, one of hjs 
faclious kinfmen, to endeavour to fupplant him. The parti- 
fans of this leader were colledtedj his opponents readily 
fubdued; and thus feizing the Irifh diftridl: of Connaught, 
he entered into a negociation with Edward Bruce, promifing 
to expel the Engliih from the whole province, if he were 
acknowledged as the rightful prince, and fupported in the 
honours and pofleilions he had acquired. Bruce readily ac¬ 
cepted his fcrvices, and received him as his ally; reprefent- 
ing at the fame time the extreme folly and danger of divifion, 
entreating him to leave the pofielfions of Fedliin unmolefted, 
and to fufpend the difcuffion of all particular claims and pre- 
tenfions, till the common enemy fhould be fi^ft fubdued, 
and the reftoration of general peace allow them to be decided 
with due temper and propriety. 

Roderic, little influenced by this counfel, continued to 
augment his forces, to harafs the partifans of his rival, to 
raze and burn down their towns, until he had obliged the fe- 
veral fecfts to acknowledge his fovercignty, and to give hof- 
tages for their faithful attachment to his intereft; fo thai 
FeJlim was obliged to propofc to the carl of Ulfter, tc 
march with his whole army into Connaught to expel this 
2 injurious 
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injurious ufurper. Although the northern enemy were te* 
formidable to permit the earl to comply with this overture, 
yet be could not, with any apprarance of equity, detain the 
IrKb chieftain from his immediate interefts. Fedlim was 
difmilTed with his provincials, amuilng the earl with flatter¬ 
ing affurances of an immediate return, when the diforders of 
his territory fhould be ojKe compofed. But the Irifh prince 
was foon convinced that the progrefs of his rival had been 
too loiw negletSt^d, and that his power was now too firmly 
eftablifhed. The northern Irifh, unacquainted with his fe- 
eret tranfaftions with Bruce, and regarding him as a pef- 
tilent enemy, haraffed him inceflantly through his whole 
tnirch ; and no fooner had he reached a place of fafety, than 
he bad the mortification to find it neceflary to difmifs his 
Weakened and difpirited followers. 

He was foon followed into Connaught by the earl of UI- 
fter and the remaining part of his army. This difmembered 
body had been obliged to retire before the northern and 
Scottifb forces: nor could the leader fecure his retreat with¬ 
out confiderable lofs. As the general diftrefs of famine pre¬ 
vented Bruce from purfuing his advantage, after fome inef- 
le£f ual progrefs, he again retired ; and as- the forces raifed by 
Ae Englifh government fhared in this diftrefs, he remained 
in Ulfter unmolefted, affuming the parade of royalty, holding 
bis courts of judicature, and afFedfing all the ftate and buft- 
nefs of a fovereign, till new incidents enabled him to adl a 
more vigorous and important part. 

On the arrival of the earl of'Ulfter in Connaught, the 
party which efpoufed the caufe of Fedlim immediately af- 
fembled in full confidence that their chieftain would now re¬ 
ceive efFetftual fupport. But the fhattered remains of a dif- 
graced and difcomhted army could but enable them to make 
a predatory war upoh their antagonift, and to aggravate the 
diftrefles of the province, already worn out by peftilence and 
£unine; till the arrival of Sir John Bermingham, a valiant 
and diftinguiftied commander, with a feleft body of Englifh 
forces, enabled Fedlim to meet his rival in the field. An 
engagernenr, which ended in the total defeat and death of 
^S.<^eric, reinftated Fedlim in his pofteffions, as well as in 
the dignity of an Irifh prince; and as gratitude had no place 
In hts mind, die very firft ufe made of his re-eftablifhment, 
was to declare; openly and zealoufly in favour of the Scottifh 
intereft, and to draw the fword againft his deliverers. The 
example was inftantly followed oy O’Brien of Thomond, 
and other Irifh chieftains of Munfter and Meath. ■ Induf- 
trious. agents were eve^ where employed to foment the 
infurretftioa. The clergy extolled Bruce as the 
* # protestor. 
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proteilor and deliverer of their country j inveighed hitterljr ■ 
againft the Engliftx government, and exhorted the ignorant 
laity to take up arms againft the enemies of the church and 
the oppreflbts of.the people. To improve thefe favourable 
impreiiions, Edward Bruce was folemnly crowned at Dun¬ 
dalk. To enable him to fupport his dignity, his brother 
Robert landed in Ireland with a, powerful army; and al¬ 
though the general dearth and feverity of the feafon oWiged 
him to return before he could perform any diftinguilhed (er- 
vice, yet that part of his forces which he left behind fain* 
was no inconfiderable reinforcement to his brother; and was 
ftill further increafed by a conflux of difcontented Irifli, to¬ 
gether with numbers of degenerate Englifli, and among thefe 
the Lacies and their numerous followers. The town of 
darrickfergus, which had long fupported the moft, vigorous 
afliiults of the Scottifli troops, and patiently endured the moS 
afflidfing want and diflrefs, now furrendered to Bruce; who* 
cjuittirig his defolated quarters in the remoter diftridls of 
Ulfter, marched fouthward with a barbarous army, inflamed, 
to madnefe by the violent cravings of nature, and prepared 
to glut their frantic malice and allay the rage of hunger, by 
the bloodieft hoftilities and moft ruchlefs depredations. ' 

In the mean time the Englifh lords, alarmed at die danger 
«f their own lands and poffeflions, as well as that of the 
realm, proceeded to the moft cfteiSlual mealures in their 
power to repel the invafions with which they were threat¬ 
ened, both from Connaught and from Ulfter. Amidft the 
treacherous revolts of many Englilh fubjeiSts, and feme of 
confiderable note, the allegiance of all became in feme de¬ 
gree fufpicious*. Several of the moft diftinguiftied lords 
had therefore entered into an aflbeiation to fupport the inte- 
. refts of king Edward with their lives and fortunes, and'gave 
tioftages to Hotham, his commiffioner, as a furety for their 
faith and allegiaiKe. To enliven and propagate this fpirit of 
loyalty, the royal favour was extended- to the moft deferving 
and diftingqilhed among them. John Fitz-Thomas, baron 
of O’Phaly, was created earl of Kildare; lord Edmond But¬ 
ler received the title of . earl of Carrick. The chiefs of the 
noble houfes of Defmond and Kildare f exerted themfelves 
with particular vigour, and took a principal part in the oon- 
duift of the war and the provifions neceflary for the public 
defence. At the fame time that they made fuch preparatioi* 
as were in their power, to repel the irruptions of the Scots, 
an army was dptached into Connaught, under the command 
•f William de Burgho, brother to the earl of Ulfter, and 
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Jtichard de Birmingham, to chaftife the infoJenCe of Fedlim 
O’Connor. This chieftain had feconded the efforts of Ed¬ 
ward Bruce, by many fpirited irruptions on the Englifh fet- 
tlements. Stephen of Exeter, Milo Cogan, William Pen- 
dergalt, John Staunton, and other gallant knights, had been 
furpriied and {lain in his incurilons. But he foon found him- 
felf encountered by an a^my which required all his power 
and vigour to withftand. His forces were colledlcd ; and, 
widi the fpirit of a warlike young chieftain, he marched 
'againft his formidable invaders. The contending parties 
met near the town of Athunree, whei e a defperate engage¬ 
ment was at length determined in favour of the Engl.lh 
army; and Fedlim ended his fliort career by falling in the 
field of battle. 7 'he lofs of the Irifh in this adlion is mag¬ 
nified to eight thoufand men. And the number was certain¬ 
ly confiderable; for even the Irilh writers declare, that no 
engagement had ever been Co bloody and fo decifive from tlie 
time of the firft Englifh invafion. 

The fall of his Irilh confederate of Connaught feemed to 
have little influence on the operations of Edward Bruce ; 
who proceeded in his enterprize, and continued his deflruc- 
tive progrefs, without reftraint or molcflation, to the very 
walls of Dublin*. Hither the earl of Ulller had retired ; 
and in this, time of fear and fufjaicion, his former in.ndtive ajKl 
inglorious condudf added to the circumftance of his liffer 
being married to Robert king of Scotland, raifed fuch appre- 
henuons of his fecret difloyalty, that the chief magiflrate c)f 
the city feized and imprifoned him ; nor could all the autho¬ 
rity of Englifh government immediately cfFedt his enlarge¬ 
ment. Bruce was now at hand, to increafe the terror and 
confternation cf the citizens. They fet fire to the fuburbs 
with fuch precipitation, that their cathedral did not ellape 
the fury of the flames; and retiring within their walls made 
,fiich preparations for a vigorous defence, that the Sct)ttill» 
prince deemed it expedient to turn afide towards the terri¬ 
tory of Kildare ; through which he marched with the moft 
terrifying execution, under the diredlion of Waller de Lacy, 
who had, but juft now, folemnly difavowed all connedtion 
•with the Scot, and renewed his oath of allegiance to the 
crown of England. He traverfed the territory of Oflbry, 
|)cnetratcd into Munfter, and continued his lavages, not like a 
gallant conqueror, ,but a favage, driven on furioufly by hunger 
and neceffety. 

In this time of diftrefs and Confufion, the friends of Eng- 
iilU government abandoned to their own refourccs, in an ex-. 
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haufted country, furrounded by fecret enemies, and every 
where harafTed by petty depredations, could hot without the 
utmoft difficulty colledl a force fufficient to ftop the progreft 
of the Scot. An army faid to confift of thirty thoufandjjn- 
cluding a vaft number of irregular, unprovided, and ineffec¬ 
tive men, was at length aflembled at Kilkenny. The Ge¬ 
raldines, who had now forgotten all their private jealoufies 
and contefts with other noble families, prepared to march out 
againfl: the ravager, when intelligence arrived, that Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore, a nobleman who, in right of his 
wife, claimed large pofleffions in Meath, and Who is faid by 
fome hiftorians to have already taken a part in the prefent 
war, and to have been defeated by Bruce, had arrived at 
Youghal, with a train of about forty knights and their at¬ 
tendants, to take upon him the adininiftration of govern¬ 
ment; and was on his march to join the main body. The 
motions of his enemies were not unknown to Bruce; who, 
confeious of his own real weaknefs, determined to avoid an 
engagement. His only refource was to lead his barafletJ 
army back to Ulfter. By forced marches they arrived in 
Meath, u imolefted; and halting for fome days in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trim, from thence proceeded to their northern 
quarters. 

The Engliffi forces were unable to purfue the enemy 
through a defolated country to a remote corner of the ifland. 
The new governor therefore difmiffed his army, repaired to 
Dublin, convened the nobles to deliberate on the meafures 
neceflary to be taken, and, with their concurrence, prevailed 
on the magiftracy to releafe the earl of Ulfter from his con¬ 
finement. Thence proceeding to Meath, he endeavoured to 
compofe the diibrders of this diftridt, and particularly to re¬ 
duce the proud and rebellious family of de Lacey. They 
were formerly fummoned to appear and defend themfelves 
againft a charge of a treafonable intercourfe With the king’s 
enemies. But inftcad of abiding a judicial examination, they' 
treated the fummons as an indignity to their grandeur, and 
flew the mefi'enger by whom it was delivered. To revenge 
this outrage, their lands were invaded, ravaged, and feized, 
and they themfelves driven for fl-ielter into Connaught, where 
they waited a favourable opportunity to unite once more with 
their Scottifh ally. 

The chief employme.nt of the governor was now to re- 
prefs the Irifh infurgents of Leinfter, to regulate this pro¬ 
vince, to corre<St the abufes of former adminiftrations, and to 
apply the moft effeiftual remedies in his power to the mani¬ 
fold diftrefles which the Englifh fubjedts had long experi¬ 
enced, as well as the Irifh natives. The Englifh intereft 
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feemed to revive und(;ra fpirited and well fupported govern¬ 
ment, while the affairs of the invaders became every day 
more defperatc. The fentencc of excommunication was 
thundered from the papal chair againft all the enemies of 
king Edward. Robert and Edward Bruce were excommu¬ 
nicated by name. The fame dreadful fentence was de¬ 
nounced againft the Irifh clergy of every order, who had 
preached with fo much zeal to excite their countrymen to 
infurredlion. This interpofition of the pontiff had been ex- 
pedled ; and to guard againft it, thofe irifh who had united 
with the Scots had the precaution to difpatch their emiffaries 
to Rome with an affedting remonftrance prefented in the 
name of O’Neil*, on the prefent ftate of their nation, and 
the cruel hardfhips they had long endured from Englifh go¬ 
vernment. They recited the conditions on which Adrian 
had firft permitted Henry U. to enter into Ireland. Far 
from fhewing the leaft attention to thefe, both he and his fuc- 
ceffors, they alleged, had loaded the natives with unheard-of 
afflidtions and opprellions, reducing them to a ftate of intole¬ 
rable flavery; in which they had long remained without 
compaffion or redrefs, till, no longer able to endure the fe- 
verity of their fufferings, they had been forced to withdraw 
themfelvcs from the dominion of England, and to invite an¬ 
other power to the government of their realm. And fuch 
was the eftedf of this remonftrance upon the pope, that foon 
after the fentences of excommunication were promulged, he 
tranfmitted it to king Edward, attended with an earneft ex¬ 
hortation to weigh the complaint, and to redrefs their griev¬ 
ances ; that fo the Irifh who had taken arms in favour of the 
Scottifti prince might be induced to return to their alle¬ 
giance, or be left without excufe, fhould they pcrfift in their 
fevolr. 

This application doth not appear to have been attended, 
nor in the prefent ftate of things could it be attended, with 
any immediate confequences. In the piean time the diftreffes 
of Edward Bruce in his ftate of inaiftive retirement, rofe to a 
degree of fuffering, horrible to be related. A country defo- 
lated by famine, peftilence, and war, afforded no fubuftence 
to his wretched followers. Every miferahle provifion for 
the neceflities of life had been exhaufted by their repeated 
excurftons. They daily fell in great numbers, under the op- 
prefEon of difeafe and famine. Their carcafes, we are af- 
fured, became the fubfiftence of the wretched furvivors. 
The hideous incident is related, not only without the leaft 
exprelEon of fenfibility, but with fuch hardened indifference. 
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iind a folly fo provoking, that it is imputed as a judgrrtent oa 
their enormous offence of eating meat in Lent. In thofe parts 
of the kingdom where agriculture had not been totally inter¬ 
rupted, the return of a fruitful fcafon proved a critic^-relief, 
and enabled the Englifh to rcfume their military operations. 
A defeat, which they bad fuftained in Thomond, and which 
had been attended with confidcrable'lols, obliged them to 
take vigorous meafures to repair the misfortune, and to main¬ 
tain their intereft in this province. The northern enemies, 
however, were by no means neglected. On the return of 
Mortimer into England, the archbifhop of Cafhel and Dublin 
Were fucceffivcly deputed to the adminiftration. This latter 
prelate affigned the command of the forces deftined againft 
the Scots to Sir John Birmingham, who marched into Ulfter 
with feveral diftinguilhed officers in his train, and about fif¬ 
teen hundred chofen troops. Bruce, after all his Ioffes, had 
ftill an army more than double of this number; and weak¬ 
ened and difordered as they were, the romantic valour of 
their leader was ftill confident and violent. He is faid to 
have received advice that his brother Robert was on the 
point of coming to his affiftance, and jealous of admitting 
■him to fhare his military honours, purpofely 
haftened his march to decide the conteft by his A, D. 1318. 
own prowefs. The two parties met near Dun¬ 
dalk ; the Scots and their affociates, animated by the hopes 
of putting an happy end to their diftreffes, encouraged by the 
impetuous valour of their leader, and relying on their fupc- 
rior numbers, were impatient to encounter an enemy, who 
had often fled before them. I’he Englifh conduced by an 
able general, well provided and appointed, were equally im¬ 
patient to exterminate thofe invaders who had fo feverely ha- 
raffed and diftreffed the whole nation. The prelate of Ar¬ 
magh, a zealous partizan of the Englifh interefts, went 
through their ranks*, exhorting them to behave with due 
valour againft the enemies of their nation, and the mercilefs 
ravagers of their poffeffions; diftributing his benedidlions, 
and pronouncing abfolution on all thofe who fhould fall in a 
caufe fo juft and honourable. The conflief was violent, 
and fuftained on each fide with equal bravery; but at length 
decided againft the enfeebled northerns. The body of 
Maupas, a brave Englifh knight, who had rulhed into the 
ranks tb encounter Edward Bruce, was found ftretched oa 
that of his ancagonift, who had fallen by his arm. Robert 
Bruce arrived with his forces only to hear of the defeat of his 
anhappy brother, and inftantly retired. The Englifh leader 
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'when he had firft expelled O’Neil, the chief fupporter of 
the Scots, from his territory of Tirowen, led back, his victo¬ 
rious troops, and foon after received the earldom of Louth, 
and manor of Atherdee, as the reward of his dillinguiftied 
ferviccs. 

Such was the event of this Scottifli invafion; an enter- 
prize radily undertaken by an afpiring young prince, who 
for almoft three years had purfued the wild Icheme of his 
ambition, through danger and calamity, involving the nation, 
which he fought to govern, in greater dillrrefs than a dif- 
tre/Ted and ahlictel nation had experienced for ages; anti 
clofing the bloody roll of thofc his madnefs had deftroyed, by 
his own untimely end. Unhappily for Ireland, the calami¬ 
ties, which this war had introiluccd, were of fuch a kind as 
could not ceafe with their immediate caufe. 'I'he difnal cf- 
fedls of war, efpecially in a country circumflanced as Ireland 
was at this tirne, are not to be elhimated folely bv the troops 
loft in battle, or the towns taken: thofe which hiftory 
deigns not to record were yet more affliiSling and extenfivc. 
‘I'lie oppreflion excrcifed with impunity in every particular 
diftridl ; the depredations every where committed among the 
inferior orders of the people, not by open enemies alone, but 
thofe who called themfelves friends and proteiftors, and who 
juftified their outrages by the plea of lawful authority; their 
avarice and cruelty, their plundering and maffacrcs, were ftill 
more ruinous than the defeat of an army, or the lofs of a 
city. The wretched fufferers had neither power to repel, 
nor law to reftrain of vindicate their injuries. Jn times of 
general commotion, laws the moft wifely framed and moft 
equitably adminiftcred, are but of little moment. But now 
the very fource of public juftice was corrupted and poifoned. 
In the diftindlion maintained between the Irifh foedary and 
. theEnglifh fiibjecl, and the different modes of jurifdidtion by 
which each was governed, every day demonftrated, by its 
milerablc.' eft'etts, the iniquity of thofe who had favoured this 
horrid and infatuated policy. / 

The murder of an Irilhman was punifhable only by a 
fine ; a flight rcftralnt on the rage of iiifolenco and rapine ; 
while the murder of an Knglifhman was a capital oft'eace in 
the Irifh native. On the other hajid, the Englilhman who 
robbed or plundered one of his own countrymen was condemn¬ 
ed to death: the Iriftiinan convicted of the like crime was re¬ 
mitted to his Brehon, who might allow him to compound for 
his offence ; an indulgence which tempted numbers of difor- 
dered Englifh to renounce their names and nation, to adopt 
the manners, and conform to the wretched polity of the na¬ 
tives; a id produced a d.mgerous relaxation and abufc even 
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111 the Englifh tribunals. The judges, either by the forge 
of pernicious example, or from the ncceflity of a aiftempered 
ftate, aflumed an authority of comnouading by fine even for 
the crimes of robbery and homicide; which increafed the. 
number of delinquents, and gave full febne to their lawlrfs- 
violence, confident that a fum of money could atone for their 
excefTes, and leave them at full liberty* to wreak the bloodieft 
Vengeance on their accufers. This evil was fo feverely felt- 
during tile Scottilh war, that the Irifh council reprefented 
the pernicious innovation to the king of England, with all 
its dreadful confequcnces, earneftly petitioning that no pardon 
or redemption for any murder or robbery of an EnglilE fub- 
jc-bf fhould be granted, but in full parliament*; and for this 
purpofe particulaily, that a parliament fhould beheld in Ire- 
Land once every year. And there is authority for aflerting 
that an ouiina'icc was made in ctinfequcnce of this applica¬ 
tion, and in full compliance with the requeft. 

But whatever'filutary inftitutions might be ordained, a ge¬ 
neral difiiiclination in the people to obey them, and too good 
grounds to hope for impunity in their neglect or refiftance, 
proved fuincient to defeat their good effeits. Such was the 
blind rage with which the degenerate Englifh rufhed into the 
excelTes of rapine, that they renounced.their rights as fub- 
jcAs, at the imminent danger of their lives, which were thus 
rendered more precarious and defencelefs; and even the Irifh 
who were denizened, could not at once diveft themfelves of 
prejudice and habit. They were aftonifhed to find, that fe¬ 
lony was to be punifhed capitally, and abfolutely refufed obe¬ 
dience to fo fevere a jurifdiblion. So that a fpecial ordi¬ 
nance was made in the fourteenth year of Edward II. that 
all the Irifh who had received, or fhould receive, charters of 
denization, were for the future to be ftritSly obedient to the 
Englifh laws in this particular inftance. 

But neither a lawlefs difpofition in the people to be go¬ 
verned, nor any irregular and partial execution of juftice jn 
the minifters, who appear to have been at this time notori- 
oufly corrupt and infufficient-j', were the only evils which 
had arifen during the courfe of this unhappy war; for the 
fupport whereof, as Davis obferves, “ the revenue of the land 
“ was far too fhort, and yet no fupply of treafure was fent 
“ out of England.” The compendious Irifh method of quar¬ 
tering foldiers on the inhabitants, and leaving them to fupport 
themfelves by arbitrary cxadlions, which feemed to havg been 
pointed out by the urgent occafion, was adopted with alacri- 
rvj and executed with rigour. Riot, rapine, maffacre, and 
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all the tremendous effcifts of anarchy> were the natural con- 
lequenccs. Every inconftdcrablc party, who, under pretence 
of loyalty, received the king’s commiflion to repel the adver- 
fary in fome particular diltridl, became peftilent enemies to 
the inhabitants. 7 'heir properties, their lives, the chalilty 
of their families, were all expofed to barbarians, who fought 
only to glut their brutatl palfions ; and by their horrible ex-, 
cclTes faith the annalift, purchafed the curie of God and man. 
The Englifli freeholder abandoned his lands rather than en¬ 
sure the burd-n of tmpolitions intolerably fevere, attended 
with fuch dreadful circucnftances of outrage : he fled to the 
haunts of the Iriih infurgents, conncdled and allied himfelf 
with theft-, learned their language and manners, and ii.arched 
out with them agai nit the common enemy; while his lands 
were refumed by the barbarous natives as their original an<i 
rightful property. 

The fame method of arbitrary exadtions*, or coyne and //- 
wrry, as it was called, for the maintenance of the foldiery, was 
alfo adopted by lords of Cfiiiriderable note and confequence; and, 
particularly, began at this time to be exercifed with great fe- 
verity by Maurice Filz- Thomas of Dtfinond. His minif- 
ters of rapine, in a fltort time, baniihed all the Englifli fettlers 
from the counties of Kerry, Limerick, Cork, and Waterfordj 
Whofe lands were feized by the followers of this lord, a 
-mixed rabble, moftly of the Irifli race, and all infetSled with 
the moil pernicious part of Irifli manners. Dtfr.ond him¬ 
felf, faith fir John Davis, taking what fcopes he’beft liked 
for his deineines in every country, and refeiving an Irifli fe- 
niory out of the reft. 

Pofleflions thus acquired could not be maintained by the 
juft and c quitable law of England, whofe fentence muft have 
difpoflliTed the ufurpers, and reftored the rightful owners to 
their lands. Maurice and his partizans had therefore but 
one method to fecure their prefent acquifuions, an utter re¬ 
nunciation of Englifli lav/ and government. He degenerated 
into an Irifli chieftain, and fupported a barba/ous ftate over 
all his followers; they foon united into one mafs, Englifh 
and Irifli equally difdaining all falutary difeipline and polity, 
and linking into the utmoll rudenefe of manners ; knowing 
and acknowledging no other power but that of their imme¬ 
diate chieftain. I he pernicious example was followed by 
Other lords: for the power and influence thus acquired by 
Maurice was an enviable objcift. In various quarters of the 
iflaiid, tlie more powerful M the Englifli race, by the feme 
arbitrary exatftions and oppreffions, baniihed the inhabitants, 
and u'edtcd thciiifelvcs into independent fovereigns. The 
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difcontented natives were thus encouraged to rife up in arms, 
even in the territories of Leintter, when the Englifh fettlers- 
had been driven either into their native country, or to the 
Irifh fepts. Xhe only meafiire taken in the diftradlions of 
England, and the weaknefs of Irifh government, was that of 
cnadling fome futile ordinances againft thofe iinpofitions 
which had been the caufe of all this diforder, without power 
to enforce obedience. ’ 

In a country where the Englifh intereft was thus fenfibly 
declining, one would imagine that few refources could he 
found or fought, for the neceflities of Englahd. Yet the 
weak and injudicious attempt on Scotland, was 
made the pretence for calling ofF thofe forces A. D. 1311. 
from Ireland, which fhould have been employed 
againft domeftic enemies. And the pope, with a compofedi 
infenfibility to the diftrefles of a diftant country, granted to 
king Edward a tenth of all the Englifh revenues in Ireland 
for two years. Xhe laity were duly obedient, and led their 
troops into Scotland. Xhe clergy were more refradlory, 
Xhey might liave pleaded the general diftrefs of their nation, 
and their own total inability. But they had to deal with 
thofe who were not to be influenced by arguments of reafon 
and equity. Xhey had therefore recourfe to evaflon: they 
demanded the pope’s original bull; and as this was not pro¬ 
duced, they refufed to pay the fubfidy. 

Xiie dilbrdcred ftate of England, which had encouraged 
this fpirit of dlfobedicnce, and aggravated, If not originally 
occafioned all the diftrelTcs of Ireland, ended at length in the 
ruin of the weak and wretched Edward; who, in the extre¬ 
mity of diftrefs, made a fruitlefs effort to throw himfelf into 
the arms of his Irifh fubjedts. Had he gained this ifland, 
the horrible cataftrophe of his death might have been pre¬ 
vented ; and even his depofition at leaft fufpended. But 
the triumph of his enemies was complete. Among the arti¬ 
cles of accufation urged againft the king, they infulted him 
with the lofs of his dominions in Ireland, as if this were not 
jjiore^uftly chargeable to their own perfidy and rebellion. 
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CHAP. XII. 

l^he Earl of Defmond was the firjl Ir'ijh Chieftain that wa( 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—Irijh Alajfacre — Com¬ 
mercial advantages granted to the IriJh—Addrefs prefented 
to the Prince of Wales refpediing the Regency — Literature. 

D URINp the minority of Edward III. the commotions 
were again renewed in Ireland, and not fupprefled 
without great lofs and difgrace on the fide of the Englifh. 
In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Englifh inhabir 
tants had no inconfiderable Ihare. A fucceffion of vigorous, 
brave governors, at laft quieted the infurgents; and about 
the year 1361, prince Lionel, fon to Edward III. having 
married the heirefs of Ulfter, was fent oyer to govern Ire¬ 
land, and, if poffible,. to reduce its inhabitants to an entire 
conformity to the laws of England. In this he made a great 
progrefs, but did not entirely accomplifh it. It appears, that 
at mis time the Irifh were in a very flourifhing condition, 
and that one of the greateft grievances they complained of 
was, that the Englifh fent over men of mean birth to govern 
them. In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of 
his defpotic fchemes in England mull be abortive without 
ferther fupport,he pafled over to Ireland with an army of thirty- 
four thpufknd men, well armed and appointed. As he made 
no ufe of force, the Irifh regarded his prefence as a high 
compliment to their nation, and admired the magnificence of 
his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted them by all 
the arts he could employ, and beflowed the honour of knight¬ 
hood on their chiefs. In fhort, he behaved fb as entirely to 
win their afFedfions. But in 1399, after having adfed in a 
very defpotic manner in England, he undertook a frefh expe¬ 
dition into Ireland, to revenge the death of his Jord-lieute- 
Jiant, the earl of March, who had been kiljed by the wild 
Irifh. 'His army again ftruck the natives with conflernatiori, 
and they threw themfelves upon hjs mercy. It was during 
this expedition, that the duke of Lancafter landed in Eng¬ 
land ; and Richard, upon his return, finding himfelf deferte 4 
by his Englifh fubjedis on account of his tyranny, and that 
he could not depend upon the Irifh, fqrrendered his crown tq 
his rival. 

The Irifh after Richard’s death, ftill retained a warm af- 
fcflion for the houfe of York; and upon the revival of that 
jfemily^s claim to the crown, embraced its caufe. Edward IV. 
iwde dje earl of Defmond Jord-.Jicutenant of Ireland for his 
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fervices againft the Ormond party and other adherents of the 
houfc of Lancafter, and he was the firji Irijh chirftain that 
obtained this honour*'. Even the acceffion of Henry VI f. 
to the crown of England did not reconcile the Irift to his 
title as duke of Lancafter; they therefore readily joined 
Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the eldeft fon of Ed¬ 
ward IV. but for this they paid dear,, being defeated in their 
attempt to invade England. This made them fomewhat 
cautious at firft of joining Perkin Warbeck, who was, how¬ 
ever, at laft recognized as king by the Iriih ; and in the pre¬ 
ceding pages under the hlftory of England, the reader may 
learn the event of his pretenfions. Henry behaved with mo¬ 
deration towards his unfortunate partizans, and was content¬ 
ed with requiring the Irilh nobility to take a freih oath 
of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the 
defired effc£t, during the adminiftration of the two earls of 
Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Ormond. 
Henry Vlll. governed Ireland by fupporting its chiefs 
againft each other, but they were tampered with by the em¬ 
peror Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural fon, 
the duke of Richmond, his lord-lieutenant. This did not 
prevent the Irilh from breaking out into rebel¬ 
lion under Fitz-Gerald, who had been lord de- A . D. 1540. 
puty, and was won over by the emperor, but 
was at laft hanged at Tyburn, After this the houfe of 
Auftria found their account in the quarrels with England, to 
form a ftrong party among the Irilh. 

James V. king of Scotland formed fomC pre- 
tenftons to the crown of Ireland, and was fa- A. D. 1542. 
voured by a ftrong party among the Irilh them- 
felvesf. It is hard to fay, had he lived, what the confe- 
quence of his clajm might have been. Henry underftood 
that the Irilh had a mean pinion of his dignity, as the kings 
of England had hitherto alTumed no higher title than that of 
lords of Ireland. He therefore took that of king of Ireland, 
which had a great elFecI with the native Irilh, who thought 
that allegiance was not due to a lord; and indeed, it was 
fomewhat furprifing that this expedient was not thought of 
before. It produced a more perfect fubmillion of the native 
Irilh to Henry’s government than ever had been known; 
and even O’Neil, who pretended to be fucceflbr to the laft 
paramount king of Ireland, fwore allegiance to Henry, who 
created him earl of Tyrone. The pope, however, and the 
princes of the houfe of Auftria, by remitting money, and 
l^etimes fending oyer troops to the Irilh, ftill kept up theft 
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intercft in that kingdom, and drew from them vaft number* 
ef nnen to their armies, were tliey proved as good foldiers as 
any in Europe. This created inexpreffible difficulties to thp 
Engliih government, even in the reign of Edward VI. but 
it is remarkable, that the reformation took place in the Eng- 
lifll part of Ireland with little or no oppoiition. The Irilh 
feem to have been vpry quiet during the reign of queen 
Mary j but they proved thorns in the fide of queen Eliza¬ 
beth. The perpetual difputes Ihe had with the Roman ca¬ 
tholics, both at home and abroad, gave her great uneafinefs ; 
and the pope and tlic houfe of Auftria always found new re- 
iburces againft her in Ireland. 

In the reign of Charles I. the Irifh Roman Catholics in 
general, were influenced by their priefts to hope not only to 
repoilefs the lands of their forefathers, but to reftore the 
popifh religion in Ireland. They therefore entered into a 
deep and detcftable confpiracy for maflacring all the Englilh 
proteftants in that kingdom. In this they were encouraged 
by the unhappy diflentions that broke out between the king 
and his parliament in England and Scotland. Their bloody 
plan being difeovered by the Englilh government at Dublin, 
prevented the city from falling into their hands. They, 
however, partly executed in 1641 their horrid fcheme of 
mafl'acre: but authors are not agreed as to the numbers 
who were murdered, perhaps they have been exaggerated by 
warm proteftant writers. “ By fome computations,” fays 
an elegant hiftorian, “ thofe, who perifhed by all thofc cruel¬ 
ties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or two 
buivdred thoufand; by the moft moderate, and probably the 
moil rcafonable account, they muft have been near forty 
thoufand Cromwell retaliated the cruelties of the Irim 
I’apills upon themfclves ; and they fmarted fo feverely, that 
they were quiet during the reign of Charles II. His popifh 
fuccelTor, and brother to James II. even after the revolution 
took [flare, found an afylum in Ireland; and was encouraged 
to hope that, by the affift.'ince of the natives there, he might 
remount his throne; but he was deceived and his own pufil- 
Janimity co-operared with his difappointment. He was 
driven out of Ireland by his fon-in-law, after the battle of the 
Rovne, the only vidforv that king William ever gained in 
perfon, a vidiory, however, on which depended the fafety of 
the proteftant .religion, and the liberties of the Britifh <jm- 
pire. Ilad James been vidlorious, be probably would have 
been reinfiated on the throne, and nothing elfc could be ex¬ 
pected than that being irritated by oppoiition, vidlorious over 
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Ills enemies, and free from every reftraint, wmild ftave 
trampled upon all rights, civil and religious, and putfued 
more arbitrary defigns than before. 

The forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account trf the 
Irifh rebellions and the revolution, are almoft incredible} and 
had the a£ls of parliament which gave them away b.-ea 
ftricfly enforced, Ireland muft have been peopled with Britilh 
inhabitants. But many political reafons occurred for not 
driving the Irilh to defpair. The friends of the revolution 
and the proteftnnt religion were futiiciently gratified out of 
the forfeited eftates. Too many of the Roman catholics 
might have been forced abroad} and ii was proper that a dun 
balance fhould be preferved between the Roman catholic and 
the pioteftaiu intert-ft. It was therefore thought prudent to 
relax the reins of government, and not to put the fotfeitures 
too rigoroufly into execution. The experience of half a 
cencuiy has confirmed the wifdom of the above confidera* 
tions The lenity of the meafures puifued in regard to the 
Irifli Roman Catnolics, and the great pains taken for the in- 
ftru£tion of their children, w.th the progvef which know¬ 
ledge and the arts have inad in that country, have greatly 
di.ninifli-d the piopifh intereft. The fpirit of induftry has 
enabled the Irifh to know their own ftrength and impo'-t- 
ance j to which fome accidental circumftances have con¬ 
curred. All her ports were opened for the exportation of 
Wool to any part of Great .Britain; and of late years, adls 
©f parliament have been made occafionally for permitting the 
importation of fait beef, pork, butter, cattle, and tallow, 
from Ireland to Great Britain. 

But though fome laws and regulations had occafionally 
taken place favourable to Ireland, it muft be acknowledged, 
that the inhabitants of that country laboured und-r confider- 
able grievances, in confequence of f veral injudicious re- 
ftraints of the parliament of England rcfpeifting their trade. 
Thefe reftraints had injured Ireland without benefiting 
Great Britain. The Irilh had been prohibited from manu- 
feifturing their own wool, in order to favour the woollen 
inanufaiSory of England The confequence of which was, 
tiiat the irilh wool was fmuggled over into France, and the 
people of that country were thereby enabled to rival us'ia 
®ur wooden manufd£torv, and to deprive us of a part of that 
trade. An embargo had alfo been laid on the exportation of 
provifions from Ireland, which had been extremely prejudi¬ 
cial to that kingdom. The diftreffes of the Irifli manufac¬ 
turers} ^yeU as thofe of Great Britain, had Ukevfiie been 
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much incfcafed by the confequCnces of the American war. 
Thefe drcutnftances Gccafioned great murmuring in Ireland, 
and attempts were made in the Britilh parliament, for the 
relief of the inhabitants of that kingdom; but for fome time 
without fuccefs. Several incident'-’, however, which happen¬ 
ed afterwards, at length operated llrongly in favour of that 
kingdom. When a large body cf the king’s troops had 
been withdrawn from Ireland, in order to be employed in 
the 'American war, a confiderable number of Irifti gentle¬ 
men, farmers, traders, and other perfons, armed and formed 
themfelves into volunteer companies and alTociations, for the 
defence of Ireland againft any foreign invaders. By degrees 
thefe volunteer affooiations became numerous; and it was 
foon discovered, that they we.''e inclined to nraintain their 
rights at home, as well as to defend themfelves againft 
foreign enemies. When thefe armed afi'oeiations became 
numerous and formidable, the Jrifti began to afl'ume a higher 
tone than that to which they had before been accuftomed; 

and it whs foon manifeft, than their remon- 
A. 0.1779. ftranccs met with unufual attention, both from 
their own parliament and from that of f Jreat 
Britain. The latter prefented an addrefs to the king, re- 
commending to his majefty’s moft ferious confideration the 
diftrefied and impoverifhed ftate of the loyal and well deferv- 
ing people of Ireland, and defiring him to diredb that there 
Should be prepared, and laid before parliament, fuch particu¬ 
lars relative to the trade and manufadtures of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as Should enable the national wifdom to purfue 
effectual mcafures for promoting the common Strength, 
wealth, and commerce of his majefty’s fubjedts in both king¬ 
doms, To this addrefs the king returned a favourable an- 
fwer; and in Odtober, the fame year, both houfes of the 
Irish parliament alfo prefented addreffes to his majefty, in 
which they declared, that nothing but granting Ireland a free 
trade could fave it from ruin. Tn the mean time the mem¬ 
bers of the oppofition, in the EngliSh parliament, very 
Strongly reprefented the neceflity of an immediate attention 
to the complaints of the people of Ireland, and of a compli¬ 
ance with their wishes. Laws were accordingly paffed, by 
which all thofe adts were repealed, which had prohibited the 
exportation of woollen manufedlures from Ireland, and other 
adts by which the trade of that kingdom to foi-eign countries 
had been restrained ; and it ■was likewife enacted, that a trade 
between Ireland and the BritiSh colonies in America,»and the 
Weft. Indies, and the BritiSh f ttlements on the. cQaft of 
Africa, Should be allowed to be carried on in the fame man¬ 
ner, and fubjedt to fimilar regulations aiM restrictions, with 
. 3 that 
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that carried an between Great Britain and the Cud 
and fettlements. Thefe laws in favour of Ireland were re¬ 
ceived with much joy and exultation in that kingdom: arid 
the Irifh nation, being indulged in their requifitions refpe< 5 - 
ing trade, now began alfo to aim at important conftitutional 
reformations 5 and in various counties and cities of Ireland^ 
the rights of the Britilh parliament to make laws which 
fliould bind that kingdom, was denied in public refolutions* 
By degrees, the fpirit which had been manifefted by the Irifh 
parliament feemed a little to fubfidej and a remarkable itii* 
fiance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny bill, 
for the regulation of the Irifh army, though that of England 
had always been paffed, with a true conftitutional cautioni 
only from year to year. This was much exclaimed againft 
by fome of the Irifh patriots; and it is indeed not eafy to 
clear their parliament from the charge of inconfiftency: but 
this bill was afterwards repealed, and the commercial advan¬ 
tages afforded them by late aiSls in tlieir favour, have greatly 
contributed to promote the profperity of Ireland. By the 
a£l repealing the ftatute of the 6th of George I. they are now 
fully and completely emancipated from the jurifdidlion of the 
Britifh parliament. The appellant jurifdidlion of the Britifh 
houfe of peers in Irifh caufes, was likewlfe given up. But 
though the Irifh have obtained fo great an extenfton of their 
liberties, it is very queftionable whether it will terminate to 
their countrv’s real advantage. Their parties and diffentions 
increafe, and it remains to eftablifh fuch a commercial and 
political conne<Slion between the two kingdoms as will pro¬ 
mote the intereft and happinefs of both countries, and make 
them one great, ftable, and invulnerable body. 

Upon the occafion of the fevere illnefs by which the king 
was afflidled, the lords and commons of Ireland came to a 
refolution to addrefs the Prince of Wales, requefting him to 
take upon him the government of that kingdom during his 
majefty's indifpofition, under the ftyle and title of Prince 
Regent of Ireland^ and to exercife and adminifter, according 
to the laws and conftitution of the realm, all the royal autho¬ 
rities, jurifdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and gd- 
vernment thereto belonging. The marquis of Buckingham, 
being then lord lieutenant, having declined prefenting the 
addrefs, as contrary to his oath and the laws, the two boufes 
refolved on appointing delegates from each: the lords ap¬ 
pointed the duke of Leinfter, and the earl of Chaflemqnt; 
and the commons, four of their members. The delegates 
proceeded to London, and prefented the addrefs to his Royal 
Highnefs, by whom they were moft gracioufly received ; but 
his majefty having, to the infinite joy of all his fubjedls, re¬ 
covered 
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eavered fr«m hi« fet^re ihdifpofition, the prince TcttimeJ 
them an 3 *)fwef fraught with the warmeft fenriments of re¬ 
gard for the kingdom, and of gratitude to parliament, for the 
generous manner in which they propofed invefting him with 
me regency, but, that the happy recovery of his royal father 
liad now rendered his acceptance of it unneceflary. 

No literary monuments have been difcovered in Ireland 
eaiiter than the introdudiion of Chriflianity into it. About 
the middle of the feventh centur)', many nobles, and other 
orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own country 
into Ireland, either for inftrudlion, or for an opportunity' of 
£vmg in monafteries of ftridler difcipline; and it is recorded 
that the Iriflt maintained them, tau^t them, and furniihed 
them with books, without fee or reward *;—“ a moft ho- 
* nourable teftimony, not only to the learning, but likewife 
“ to the hofpitality and bounty of that nation f.” In modern 
tinres the Irifh have greatly diftinguifbed themfelves in the 
republic of letters. Archbilhop Uiher does honour to life- 
jrature itfelf. Dean Swift, who was a native of Ireland, has 
Mfhaps never been equalled in the walks of wit, humour, and 
mtire. The fprightlinefs of Farquhar’s wit is well known to 
all lovers of the drama. And among the men of diftinguifhed 
genius whom Ireland has lately produced, may alfo be parti¬ 
cularly mentioned fir Richard Steele, biftiop Berkeley, Par- 
ncl, Sterne, and Goldfinith. 


CHAP. XIII. 

CmrUus Particulars refpeSiing Ireland, and the Languagf^^ 
Religim^ Manners^ and Q^om of the Ancient Jrijh. 

William Temple is of opinion, that the name of Ire-, 
land is derived from the river lerne in that ifland, 
''^meece the Saxons ftyled it Irenland, and by abbreviation 
Ireland. But why ihould it not acquire the name of Iron- 
Isiad, and fo from, thence Ireland, from the great number of 
HHnes of that kind of dre with which it abounded f 
f Aoic^ft thofe who pretend to account for the name 
^^>efAia» there are fcarcely two who agree together. Some 
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fjy tiiat the fons of Milejtus^ who invaded the tfland, gave -it 
this name, either from the river Iberus in Spain from viAence 
they came, or from Heber one of their brethren. O^er hif- 
torians fuppofe that foreigners finding this ifland an odd end 
of the world, moift and foggy, to(« it at firft for a cold 
country, and therefore named it Hibe^rnia^ in order to expref* 
the winter-land. But as a very fhor*) experience would dif- 
prove this fuppofition, fo the name thus given to it would 
I'carcely have been continued, even by thoib who might firft: 
impofe it. A late writer is of opinion, “ that as Iberia fig- 
“ nified in the ancient Celtic, aiiv country or place that was 
“ fituated over or on the other fide of a fea or river, fo thefe 
“ might naturally be called Iberians, on account of their 
“ fituation with refpedt to Gaul or Germany, by thofe who 
“ lived there and trafficked with them*.” The corruption- 
afterwards to Hibernians, he adds, to diftinguifh them fi-ont 
Sp.iniards, is not material. 

According to the report of all hiftory and tradition, no¬ 
thing venomous is brought forth or can be nourifhed and 
live in Ireland: but whether this be owing to the air or the 
toil, naturalifts do not agree. The old hiftorians indeed en¬ 
tertain their readers with many ftrange accounts of experi¬ 
ments that have been made of the fovereign virtue of this 
ifland in deftroying venomous creatures ; and they carry it 
fo far as to fay, not only that the finsll of the land will kill 
them,' but that water, in which the ferapings of books from 
Ireland had been fteeped, had cured the flings of adders. 
Our venerable Bede himlblf relates this very gravely: but 
many of the ancient Irilh attribute this virtue, not to the 
climate nor the foil, but to the prayejs of St. Patrick who 
converted the ifland. Nay Keating goes further than this, 
and tells us, that it is in confequence of a prophecy which 
Mofes made to a Scythian prince, that wherever his poftc- 
rity fhould inhabit, the country fhould not be infefted with 
poifonous creatures. But however fabulous this may be, 
one cannot help being aftonifhed, that fo pleafant, healthy, 
and temperate a climate as Ireland, fhould have remained fa 
many ages as it did, in the depth of barbarifin and ignorance 
uncultivated and unimproved. 

There was fo much wood in Ireland, in the earlieft age^ 
that one of the names which it had from foreigners was tlw 
“ Ifland of Woods}” given to it, fay the old hiftorians, 1 ^ 
one whom Ninu the fon of Bel fent tq difeover it. Whether 
there be any truth in the old Irifh faying or not, “ that Ire^ 
“ land was thric4 under the ploiv-Jhare^ thrice it was w»ti^ 
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« and thrice it was bare”-—it is evident, by all the writings 
and monuments of ancient time, that, as long as the land 
was in pofleffion of the native Irilh, it was full of woods on 
every fide. Thus in digging out the earth for a new canal 
from Loughneagh to Dublin for an inland navigation, a fo- 
reft, as it may be called, was difcovered under ground; a 
vaft number of fallen t^®es of afii, oak, alder, &c. lying near 
a mile in length under a covering of earth, in fome places 
fix, in others eight feet deep, many of which were of a large 
fize, tumbled down one over another, fome lying in ftraight 
lines, and others in a tranfverfe or oblique pofition. Many 
difeoveries of this kind have been made all over the ifland. 

Of the mines which are now in Ireland, there were none 
that we know of that were difcovered by the ancient Inlh, 
nor by the Englifh, till the latter end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Since that period many mines of ifon, and fome 
of lead and filver mixed, have been found in divers parts of 
the ifland. This hath given rife to an opinion of many Ikil- 
ful people that the mountains of Ireland are full of metals ; 
and that if the fame care and diligence had been ufed by the 
inhabitants of that country in former ages, as fince the period 
abovementioned, many more might have been difcovered; 
not of the fame kind only with thofe which are now worked, 
but of others alfo, and perhaps even of gold itfelk 

The iron mines are of three forts, the bog, the rock, and 
the mountain mine; which laft is again diftinguifhed, into 
white, pin, and fliell mine. Befides thefe there are three 
mines of lead and filver mixed ; fo rich, that from one in the 
county of Antrim, every thirty pounds of lead yielded a 
pound of pure filver. 'Fhe veins of another mine in the 
county of Tipperary, which gives the name of Silver-mines 
to a market town there, commonly rife within three or four 
fpit deep from the furface, the land being mountainous and 
barren. They yield two different forts of ore ; the one, which 
is moft ufual, is of areddifh colour, hard and gliflering; and 
the other, like marl, bluifh and fofter than the firft, though 
judged much the beft, and produdlive of the greatefl quantity 
of filver. The ore has yielded generally about three pounds 
of filvqr oht of a tun, befides a great deal of lead, and fome 
quickfilver, which made it very valuable. Lord Strafford, 
during the time of his adminiftration, fent an ingot of filver 
to king Charles I. of three hundred ounces from the royal 
mines of Ireland: and in about four years after, he tells the 
fecretary of ftate in one of'his letters, “ that the lead mines 
in .Munfter were fb rich, that every fodder of lead,” which 
"may be meant of a load, had in it to the value of thirty 
pounds of fihe filver. 
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The language of the Irifli is fundamentally the lame with 
the Britifli and Welch, and a dialedl of the Celtic, which is 
made ufe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppofite to the Irifh 
coafts. It is, however, in a great meafure defaced by pro¬ 
vincial alterations, but not fo altered as to render the Irifh, 
Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligihle to each ot’ier. 

As the Britons and Hibernians had tlie fame origin, fo in 
their religion it is probable they were not very diftercr.?. 
But as the Druids, v/ho had almoft the fo!o management os' 
all public affairs in thefe iflands, never committed any of 
their politv to w'riting, at Icall in legible characters, there is 
very little handed down concerning the religion of thefe an¬ 
cient people. This much however feems to be pretty clear, 
that it had a near refcinblance, if it was not the very fame, 
wrth the principles and the worfltip of the Gauls their pro¬ 
genitors, deduced from thofc of the old Celtae. What this 
original Celtic religion was, we learn not only from the 
Irifh hiftory, but from the concurrent teftimony of foreign 
authors. It was the fame with that of the old patri¬ 
archs. They worfhipped one Supreme Being, not in tem¬ 
ples but in groves ; which being open at the top and Tides, 
were, in their opinion, more acceptable to the divine and uii- 
confined Being whqm they adored. 7 'hey believed a future 
ftate of rewards and punimments fuitablc to their behaviour 
here; they offered vidfims to the Deity, and celebrated fome 
feftivals in honour of him and in moft things obferved a 
great fimplicity in their religious rites. This is a fhort and 
concife fyftem, which it is probable the old Celtae brought 
with them from Gaul into Britain, and which came thence 
with the firft inhabitants into Ireland; till the fair face of re¬ 
ligion became clouded and obfeured, as well as in other na¬ 
tions, by idolatry and impious rites. There are many re¬ 
mains of ancient altars ftill to be feen in feveral parts of the 
ifland; which from the rude unhewn ftoncs they are built 
with, and the manner in which,they are placed, afford an al- 
moft certain conjedture that they were intended for facrifice ; 
agreeable to'the antediluvian pradlices founded upon Abel’s 
offering the fiffllings of his flock. TJiere is a paflage in the 
book of Exodus which counten.mces this conjecture. “ If 
** thou wilt make me an altar of ftone, thou lhalt not build 
it of hewn ftone ; for, if thou lift thy tool upon it, thou 
** haft polluted it.” 

If we inquire into the manners of the ancient Irifh from 
Englift writers, we find their reprefentations odious and dif- 
gufting : if from writer? of their own race, they frequently 
break out into the moft animated encomiums of their great 
anceftors. The one can fcarcely allow them any virtue; 
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the other, in their enthufiaftic ardour, can fcarcely difcover 
the lead imperfeftion in their laws, government, or manners. 
The hiflrorian of England fometimes regards them as the moft 
dctedablc and contemptible of the human race. I'he anti¬ 
quary of Ireland raifes them to an illuftrious eminence, above 
all other European people. Yet, when we examine their 
records, without regard to legendary tales or poetic fi<Slions, 
we find them, even in their moft brilliant periods, advanced 
only to an iinperfeiSl civilization, a tafte which exhibits the 
moft ftrikincr inftances both of the virtues and the vices of 

O , , 

humanity. As each province was governed by a prince, lo 
one monarch tvas chofen to prefide over the whole colledlion 
of dynafties. The dignity of this monarch was fupported by 
tributes paid by inferior princes, at leaft from the time that 
Meath ceafed to be his peculiar appendage. They were 
paid in every kind of cattle, mantles, clothes, and utenfils ; 
not as tributes of bondage, fay the old records, but as bene¬ 
volence granted in return for the benefits of his laws and the 
beneditftions of his clergy. Yet the number and quality of 
the tributes to be paid by every inferior dynafty were accu¬ 
rately afeertained. The monarch on his part was bound to 
purchafe the fervice and attachment of his inferiors, by large 
donations of kine, fheep, horfes, fwine, arms, mantles, drink¬ 
ing-cups, of which every chieftain claimed his particular por¬ 
tion, and in return was bound to entertain the rnonarch, in 
his progrefs for a ftated time, and to attend him for fome 
certain days or months, and no longer, in his military expe¬ 
ditions. 

Such is the account collected from an old Irifh record 
called “ the Book of Tributes.” The obligations of the 
monarch and his fubjedts were mutual; each had their rights 
defined; and each lived in perpetual jealoufy of the en¬ 
croachments of the other. The faitious eafily devifed pre¬ 
tences for withholding tribute from the monarch ; the mo¬ 
narch, in this cafe, could feek redrefs only by making war 
upon his fubjedts, If the prelents demanded by every in¬ 
ferior prince were denied, delayed, or not exadlly proportion¬ 
ed to his claims, he refufed his fervices. The monarch was 
left to the rcfources flf his hereditary province;, and in the 
inoft dangerous emergencies was frequently without atty 
army. Hence fudden revolutions, and tragical cataftrophesj 
the effects of pride, ambition, and refentment. Even when 
the military fervice was performed, chieftains muft have of¬ 
tentimes marched to the field, with a fecret litdifference or 

* The chriftian clerjy were particularly careful to inculcate this-vir¬ 
tue of hofpiulity. 
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diftafte to the caufe in which they were engaged; and thefs 
they ealily contrived to propagate among their followers. 
Hence, in the hour of danger, tliey freqi^ntly fled on. the 
firft attack. Men, who at other times difplay fuch intrepi¬ 
dity, could fcarccly yield with fo much eafs and apparent in¬ 
difference, if they had not tliought their intereft and their 
honour totally unconcerned in the quaifel; if they had not 
been difcontentcd with their leader j and their leader too 
weak to reftrain or punifh them. 

The military genius of the ancient Irifli, from the natur« 
of their government and domeftic warfare, it is natural to 
imagine, muft hold one of the higheft ranks in the ftate. 
Their princes were inured to fatigue and martial difeipline, 
from'their infancy, as much as any of their fubjedls, and 
made militaiy ftratagems a great part of their ftudy. The 
kings gave the order of knighthood to their fons at feven 
years of age, with the following ceremony : At the time of 
the creation, the boys were armed with light and flender 
fpears in proportion to their ftrength, ran feveral courfes 
againft a fhield that was fet up and faftened in the midft of a 
plain for that purpofe; and he that broke moft fpears had 
the principal honour of the day. The Irifh, like their pro¬ 
genitors, never made life of fortified towns for their defence, 
thinking them a check upon heroic bravery, and a fort of coat 
of mail for cowards. They placed their defence as well as 
confidence in martial fury, and they dreaded flavery more 
than death itfelf. They began their onfets with the utmoft 
enthufiafm, and yet they rallied with coolnefs and dexterity. 
Their kings were fo jealous of their glory, and this glory 
was fo much envied, that, from the beginning to the end of 
the hiftory, there is fcarcc an inflance to be found of any 
monarch’s furviving the lofs of his crown ; v.'liich he always 
wore in the day of battle. 'Fheir horfemen, who rode at firft 
without fuddles and afterwards without ftirrups, were armed 
with arrows and javelins, and fome v/ith coats of armour. 
They had fervants on foot who hud only darts, and who took 
care of their horfes. Their military chariots were in great 
ufe, before the cavalry were introduced, to break the enemy’s 
ranks and to throw them into confufion ; at which they were 
fo expert, that many great feats are recorded of their ancient 
martial charioteers. In the middle age they had two forts of 
infmtry, fome called Galloglafies, armed with an helmet, a coat 
of mail, and a long fword ; and in the right hand they carried 
a pole-ax with which they often did terrible execution. The 
light armed foot were furnifhed with darts and daggers or 
two-edged javelins, in- the ufe of which they were very ex¬ 
pert. Military mufic was much ftudied and delighted in by 
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this warlike people, as it fired them with courage, cnthufiafrn, 
and contempt of danger; and by the help of this alone they 
founded the charg^ rallied, or retreated. 

, The power and government of a provincial king were ex- 
a£lly fimilar.to thofe of the monarch. His fucceflbr or 
Tanift was elcdtcd in his life-time j he received tributes from 
inferior chieftains, ptiid for their fenuces, was entertained in. 
his vifitations, and attended by them in his wars. Inferior 
toparchs governed their refpedlivc dillridts in the fame manner; 
and to thefe again a number of lords were fubordinatc, who 
dwelt in their raths, as they were called, or enclofures of a 
^wclling-houfc and offices; parcelled out lands to their in¬ 
feriors, who again poffeffed their fmaller raths, and commanded 
4 fmaller number of independents. In thefe petty focieties we 
rnay \'icwthc manners of the Irifh more diftintSHy. No man 
was bound to continue in them longer than he found it ne- 
ceffary for his intereft. On hisadmiffion, he took the name 
of the Chieftain or Flath as he was called; on his death, or de¬ 
parture, a new partition wxs made of all the lands belonging 
to the particular diftridf, by virtue of the law of “ Oavel- 
kind,” as the F-nglifh called it. Through the whole coun¬ 
try the tenure of lands determined with the life of the pof- 
feflbr; and as the crimes or misfortunes of men frequently 
forced them from one tribe to another, property was eter¬ 
nally fluctuating, and- new partitions of lands made almoft 
daily, tknee, the cultivation of grounds was only in pro¬ 
portion to the immediate demands of nature, and the tributes 
to be paid to fuperiors. And whatever niagnificient flruc- 
tures might have been ereCted for occafions of ftatc, or for 
religious won'hip, it is certain that both princes and people 
dwelt in honics flightly compofedof hurdles. 

Among a rude people, hofpiiality was a principal virtue- 
It was enjoined bylaw; and as neither lords nor tenants 
were bound to each other, as tlie whole tribe might migrate 
to feme mtire favourable dillrict, the Brehon inflitutes ex- 
prefsly enjoin that no rath fhall break up fuddenly, lefl: the 
traveller mould be difappointed of his expedled reception. But 
neitlier tlie duties to be received by the lord, nor the enter¬ 
tainment he was to expcCl fiom his inferiors, were deter¬ 
mined by his arbitrary wiil and pleafure. They were pro¬ 
portioned to the benefits received from hiQ), and afeertained 
by the laws; fo that the lord could exadt his colhering, his 
cuddies, his bonnaught, names denoting particular modes of 
provifion for the temporary fupport of himfelf and his attend¬ 
ants ; and which in latter times were found fo grievoirs, and 
fo fevenly c<rnJemned, under the denominations of “ coyne 
“ atrd livery.” Even the lowefi: of the people claimed recep¬ 
tion 
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tion and refrefjiment, by an almoft perfect right: and Co in- 
cfFe<£lual is the flux of many centuries to efface the ancient 
manners of a people, that at this day the wandering beggar 
enters the houfe of a farmer or gentleman^ with as much eafe 
and freedom as an inmate. The benevolent fpirit of Chri- 
ftianity ferved to enforce and countenance fuoh manners. 
“ The moft holy men of heaven,” fay the Irifh laws, “ were 
“ remarkable for hofpitality; and the gofpel commands us to 
“receive the fojourner, to entertain him, and to relieveItis 
“ wants.” 

Thefe laws not only provide againft murder, rapes, adul¬ 
tery, tiieft, robbery; but fuch crimes as are not generally 
cognizf.ble by human tribunals; fuch as flander, tale-bearing, 
or difrefped to fnperiors. But at this day it will not be re¬ 
garded as a diftinguifliing mark of barbarity that the moft 
outrageous offences were punifliable only by an eric or fine. 
That for murder was to be paid by the perpetrator or his fa¬ 
mily, to the fon, or relations of the deceafed, and in propor¬ 
tion to their degrees of confanguinity; that for adultery, fxj 
the hulband of the offender, by her father or neareft relations ; 
or, if a bond-woman, by the tribe which entertained her, or, by 
the church which fhe ferved. The inceftuous perfon not only 
paid his eric, but was inftantly expelled from his tribe. Nor 
could any man be admitted into a new tribe, until he had paid 
eric for all the offences committed in his former refidence. 
The fine paid to a fon for the murder of his father was rated 
at feven cumpals, as they were called, or twenty-one kine. 
Hence we may form a judgment of the lenity of their penal 
laws in other inftanccs. The property and fecurity of woods, 
the regulation of water-courfes, but above all the property of 
bees, on which depended the principal beverage of the peo¬ 
ple, were guarded by a number of minute inftitutions, which 
breathe a fpirit of equity and humanity. 

Of all the cuttoms of the Irifli, that of fojlerage^ as it is 
called, hath been a particular fubjedl: of fpcculation. Their 
writers generally agree, that children were mutually given, 
from different families, to be nurfed and bred up in others ; 
and that inferiors, inftead of cxpe£ling any reward for their 
care, purchafed the honour of foftering the children of the 
rich. Hence, we are told, a ftriifter conncilion and confede¬ 
racy were formed between different ftmilies and different, 
tribes. There is no doubt, but that children bred from their 
infancy together, in the fame family, under the fame parental 
care, in the fame (ports and occupations, with minds untaint¬ 
ed by pride, and inattentive,io wordly diftindlions, confidered 
each other as real brethren, and contradled warm affedfions, 
which time could riot extinguiih: that they regarded their 
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fofterers with a filial reverence; and were oftentimes, through 
life, attended by the children of thefe fofterers with a zealous 
and fteady attachment. But I cannot allow that fofterage 
was purpofely devifed by politicians to produce thefe effects, 
that there was a mutual exchange of children, or any mutu^ 
lilliances intended or concerted by fuch an exchange. The 
Brehon laws feem toi intimate, that foftering was the occu¬ 
pation of thofe whofe inferior condition rendered them inca¬ 
pable of doing other fervices to the public. “No man,” fay 
they, “ fhall in any cafe be entitled to eric but he who pays 
tribute or fojiers : and, in their injunctions on all orders of 
women, their expreffion is from the queen to tYiefaJlcrefs." 
So far are the fragments of thefe laws from favouring the no¬ 
tion that the honour of breeding children was ever purchafed, 
that they are exaCt in afeertaining the wages that fhall be paid 
to fofterers in proportion to the time that children continue 
under their care, and the inftruClions they have received: 
nor do they omit the prices which the feveral mafters may 
demand from the appointments of a fofterer. And here they 
difeover the fecrct of a complete Irifh education ; at lead for 
thofe of the middle ranks of life. The youth in his ftate of 
fofterage,was not employed in a tedious and painful praCtice of 
various forms and meafu res of poetry, as wearefometimestold : 
the fyftem of his education was more ufeful, and indeed more 
honourable. He was’ inftruCled in the management of cattle, 
in hufbandry and tillage; in navigation, which the laws dif- 
tinguifh into the higher and lower, but without explaining 
the difference; and laftly, in the knowledge of letters, or 
yeading, as the loweft part of education. 

In a word, it appears from all their legal inftitutions yet 
difeovered, that the Irifli, in their ftate of greateft compofure, 
were indeed by no means barbarous, but far from that per¬ 
fect civility which their enthufiaftic admirers fometimes de- 
feribe as their peculiar charaCleriftic. They cultivated thofe 
arts of peace which fubfift among a people ftrangers to ex- 
tenfive commerce, or the refinements of an opulent and luxu» 
rious age. Rights were accurately defined in their focieties, 
and. the people might have been impreffed with an habitual 
love of juftice; but their fenfe of injuries was, in proportion, 
lively ; arid their paffions irritable. Redrefs, in many cafes, 
was only tp be obtained by force; and to force they perpe¬ 
tually recurred, Their boafted triennial affemblies do not 
appear to have ever ferVed the purpofe of a ftriCl and peace¬ 
able connection between the different inhabitants of a coun¬ 
try; which for many ages had full leifure for improvement. 
Tl he influence of their monarchs was weak; their power 
»»gleCted, cpntrouled, and refifted. The provinces, and even 
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the inferior fopts into which the ifland was parcelled, lived 
in a kind of federal union with each other j which the pride, 
the injuftice, the ambition, thc'avarice, the revenge of differ¬ 
ent chieftains were ever ready to interrupt. Their hiftorits 
record the effeSs of thefe dangerous paffions; the virtues of 
private life are not generally the fubjedt of hiftory. 

Both the males and the females of fhe ancient Irifb, were 
generally tall, well made, and of aftrongandhardyconftitution ; 
very patient of cold and hunger, revengeful, proud and flothful. 
Their drefs, which was as fimple as their manners, was the 
produce and manufadlure of their own country. The men 
wore a mantle and trowfers; the women a mantle and peti- 
coat. Both had brogues upon their feet, thicker than pumps, 
and fewed with leather. The men had a cappeen and the 
women a fcircher upon their heads, throwing their mantles 
over them when they went out, to keep oft' the fun or rain. 
At thisperihd, linen-cloth was fo exteniive a manufadbure in 
Ireland, “ that the na.tive Irifh gentry ufed to wear thirty 
“ or forty ells in a fhirt, all gathered and wrinkled, and 
“ coloured with faffron, becaufe they never put them off till 
“ they were worn ouf*^.” The drefs of the great was much 
the fame as that of the lower rank, allowing for the finenefs 
of the texture, and the number of the colours. Indeed it was 
the number of them in any garment which properly diftin- 
guifhed the rank of the wearer; and thofe entitled to fix 
were next in honour to the fupreme monarch. This law 
did more, it is faid, towards gaining efteem and refpedb than 
all the golden trappings of the Eaft, and yet coll nothing. 
Befides it produced a noble emulation among men of letters; 
who, on proving themfelves thoroughly {killed in the learning 
and philofophy of the country, received the vefture allotted 
for the provincial fovereigns, and confequently were next to 
them in honour. The education of their youth was begun in 
their early infancy, by taking them from habits of idlenefs and 
training them up to laborious exercifes of body, at the fame 
time that their minds were not left uncultivated. The plea- 
fures of the chafe fuperfeded at ftated times all other diver- 
fions, and no people in the world purfued them with greater 
eagernefs. In this exercife they underwent inexpreftible 
fatigues; which contributed greatly to their mufcular (Irength, 
and gave them agility and firmnefs againft the feverity of the 
weather. In fhort the chafe was fuch 'a fchool for teaching 
them vigilance, a Ikill in archery, patience under labour, and 
long abltinence from food, that few foreign enemies could 
Hand before them. 
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Itisprobable that the firftandmoftancientmanner ofburying 
their dead was that of. burning; as we may learn from an old 
canon aftertheirconverfionto Chriftianity,inwhich itfaid, that 
kings only were buried in churches, and that all other men 
wereeither buried in the fire, or underan heapof Hones; that 
“ no Arranger fiiall have liberty of cutting the church, that is, 
“ making a grave m it, without the leave of .the prince j and 
“ whofoever ftiall attempt to do fo, fhall give fatisfa< 5 lion ac- 
cording to the dignity of the place.” Befides the citAoin 
of burning, we may conclude from this canon, as well as 
from other circumAances of their antiquities, another cuAom 
in burying their dead, which was under an heap of Aoiics. 
There are many remains of this cuAom in fcvcral parts of 
the ifland ; and we know it war. an ancient praddice in many 
other countries, for men that had been eminent either for vir¬ 
tues, or notorious for villanics. An inflance of the latter 
kind we find as early as araongll the children of Ifrael, when 
they buried Achan ; of whom it is faid, “that tliey raifed over 
“ him a great heap of Arones unto this day.” Many bones 
and arms have been difeovered under thefe heaps in feveral 
parts of- Ireland ; and it is not improbable, that the cuAom 
may have been derived from the Jews, who were commanded 
to put to death their vileA malefadlors, by Aoning, or heap¬ 
ing Aones upon them. But however it had its origin, the 
cuAom is to this day Aill retained among the common na¬ 
tive Irifh. For as they carry a corpfe to the grave, they fet 
it down in a convenient place, and all the people who accom¬ 
pany it bring Aones and raife an heap over it after it is inter¬ 
red. It was ufual for the women (and is fo Aill) to howl 
and clap their hands at the funeral of their friends ; and fome- 
times they were hired for this purpofe, when they thought 
there was not a fufficient number. The Scythians from 
whom they fprung, and even the Romans and Germans had 
the fame cuAom; and the expreffion of a celebrated Roman 
hiAorian on this fubjetA is, “ that in women it is commend- 
“ able to lament, in men to remember 

Thefe are the outlines of the manners of the ancient IriAi; 
let us now turn to thofe of the prefent. According to the 
author of the Political Anatomy of Ireland f, “ they may be 
“ deduced from their original conAitution of body, from the 
* air, from their ordinary food, from their Aate and condi- 
“ tion, from the inAuence of their teachers, and laAly from 
“ their ancient cuAoms which aA'edl as well their con- 
“ fciences as their nature.” In their Aature, Aiape, and 
complexion, they have not degenerated from their anceAors, 
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and are not inferior to any other people. In their courage 
and intrepidity alfo, it is well known that they do not dilgracc 
their origin. Above three parts in four of the mere Irifli 
live in little huts or cabins, without chimnies, doors, or win¬ 
dows. Their principal diet is potatoes, and fweet milk, as 
well as four, which in fummer is alfo their drink. In winter 
they drink water, and whifky, whpn they can get it. But 
tobacco and fnulF fecm to be the great pleafure of their lives; 
infomuch that the chief part of their expcnce is to procure 
them. Notwithftanding'the great plenty of flefh, they feldom 
cat any, unlefs itjpe of the fmaller animals; and they are yet 
fo far from being civilized, efpecially in villages diftant from 
cities, and where the Englilh manners have not prevailed, 
that their habitations, furniture, and apparel are as fordid 
as thofe of the favages in America. 

Whether the lazinefs which is attributed to them be de 
rived from their anceftors, or from their original conftitutiorj; 
it is hard to fay; but it is certain that there is ftill among 
the native Irifh, a very ftrong and remarkable antipathy tc 
all labour; and that moft of them poffefs a cynical content 
in dirt and beggary, to a degree beyond any other people ir 
Chriftendom. The cabin of an Irilh peafant is the cave 0 
poverty; within you fee a pot and a little ftraw, and withou 
a heap of children almoft naked tumbling on the dunghill 
Their fields and gardens are a lively counterpart q{S olomon' 
defeription of the field of the flothful, and of the vineyare 
of the man void of underftanding. In every road the ragge 
enfigns of poverty are difplayed: the traveller often meet 
caravans of thefe miferable wretches, whole families in 
drove, without clothes to cover, or bread to feed them ; boti 
which might be procured with moderate labour. But th 
work of one man in the field will fuftain a family of fort 
with potatoes; and they build a hut or cabin in three dayj 
The milk of one cow will afford food' and drink enough fc 
three men in the fummei-; and they can get cockles, oyfter; 
mufcles, and crabs, almoft every where near the fea in gre; 
abundance. What occafion have they therefore, to laboi 
hard, who can content themfelves with this wretchednefs 
Befides they have been taught, and they teach it one anothe 
that this way of living is more like the patriarchs, their ar 
ceftors of old, and their faints of later times, by whofc praye 
and merits they are to be relieved, and whofe examples thf 
are therefore to follow. But if fuch are the manners of tl 
lowed: fort, yet the Irifh gentry, who approve themfelves 
be the defeendants of a free and learned nation, in their dit 
houfes, and apparel, refemble the Engli( 1 i.„ Their behavio 
is polite, their table elegant, and their hofpitality moreextc: 
live and general than that of their neighbours. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

WALES. 

jfncient htjlory ef this country.—Divijion of it hy Roderic— 
A colony of Flemings fettle in it.—LeweUyn fubmits to Ed¬ 
ward I. — The Weljh revolt., and are again fubdued -— 
]\ 4 ajfacre of the ITelch Bards.—Mountainous and roman¬ 
tic fituation of Wales. — Antiquities. — Literature. 

T he ancient hiftoryof Wales is unefrtain, on account 
of the number of petty princes who governed it. 
That they were fovereign and independent, appears from the 
Englifh hiftcry. It was formerly inhabited by the three 
different tribes of Britons, the Silures, the Dhneta, and the 
Ordovices. Thefe people made fuch violent oppofition to the 
Romans, that they do not appear over to have been entirely 
fubdued j though part of their country, as appears from the 
ruins of caftles, was bridled by garrifons. Though the 
Saxons conquered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, 
yet they never penetrated farther ; and the Welch remained 
an independent people, governed by their own princes and 
their own laws. Roderic, king of Wales, divided 
A. D. 870. his dominions among his three fons; and the 
names of thefe divillons wereDemetia, or South 
Wales; Porefia, or Rowis-land; and Venedolia, or North 
Wales. This divifion gave a mortal blow to the indepen¬ 
dency of Wales. About the year iri2, Henry I. of Eng¬ 
land planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, 
to ferve as a barrier to England; none of the Weifh princes 
being powerful enough to oppofe them. They made, 
however, many brave attempts to maintain their liberties 
againft the Norman kings of England. The crown of 
England was firft fupplied with a handle for the future con- 
queft of Wales; their old and infirm prince 
A. D. 1137- Llewellyn, in order to be fafe from the perfe- 
cutions of his undutiful fon Griffin, having put 
himfelf under fubjedlion and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Ed¬ 
ward I. who refolved to annex Wales to the crown of 
England ; and Llewellyn, prince of Wales, difdaining the 
fubjedfion to which old Llewellyn had fubmitted, Edward 
railed an army at great.expcnce. The Welch prince had no 
xefourec againft the fuperior force of Edward but the inac- 
ceflible fituation of his mountains, which had hitherto pro- 
tedlcd his forefathers againft all the attempts of the Saxon 
and Norman co.iquerors. He accordingly retired with the 

• braveft 
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braveft of his fubjeifts among the hills of Snowdon. But 
Edward, no lefs vigorous than cautious, pierced into the heart 
of the country, and approached the Welch army in its laft re* 
treat. Having carefully feciired every pafs behind him, h« 
avoided putting to trial the valour of a nation proud of its an¬ 
cient independency. He trufted to the ir.orc flow but furs 
effedfs of famine for fuccefs; and •Llewellyn was at leiigdi 
obliged to fubmit, and received the terms impofed upon him 
by the Englifh monarch *. 

Thefc terms, though fufficiently fevere, were but ill ob- 
(ervati by the vidlors. The Englifh opprefTcd and infulted 
the inhabitants of the diftridls which were yielded to them. 
’I'he Indiauaiion of the ^Veich was roufed: they flew to 
arms; and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not 
difpleafed Vvhth the occahon of making his conqueft final. 
This armv he committed to the command of Roger Morti¬ 
mer, while he himfelf waited the event in the caftle of Rudh- 
lan, and Llewellyn, having ventured to leave his faftnefies, 
was defeated by Mortiincj and flain, together 
with two thoufand of his followers. All the A. D. i:8j. 
Welch nobility fubmitted to Edward, and the 
laws of England were eftabliflred in that principality f. 

In order to preferve his conquefl, Edward had recourli 
to a barbarous policy. He ordered IDavid, brother to 
Llewellyn, and his fucceflbr in the principality of Wales, to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a tr.iitor, for taking arms 
in defence of his native country, which he had once unhappi¬ 
ly deferred, and for maintaining by force his 
own hereditary authority. He alfo ordered all A. D. iaS4- 
the Welch bards to be collected together and 
put to death; from a belief, and no abf'rd one, that he 
fhould more eafily fubdue the independent fpirit of the peo¬ 
ple, when their minds ceafed to be roufed by the ideas of 
military valour and ancient glory, preferved in the traditiorra} 
poems of thefe minftrels, and recited or fung by them on all 
public occaflons and days of feftivity J. 

Perceiving that his cruelty was not fufficient to complete 
his conqueft, Edward fent his queen to be delivered in Caer¬ 
narvon caftle, that the Welch, having a prince born among 
themfelves, might the more readily recognife his authority. 
'I’his prince was the unhappy Edward 11 . and from him the 
title of Prince of Wales ever fmee dcTcended to the eldeft Tons 
of tlie Englifli kings. The hiftory of Wales and England 
became thenceforth the fame. It is proper, however, to ob- 

*• T. WyKc".. f Sir J. Wvnnc. 1 W'arrington's Hiflury of 
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icrve, that the kings of England have always found it their 
intereft to foothe the Welch with particular marks of their 
regard. Their eldeft fons not only held die titular dignity, 
but adfually kept a court at Ludlow; and a regular council, 
with a prelident, was named by the crown, for the adminif- 
tration of all the affairs of the principality. This was 
thought fo necefliiry a piece of policy, that when Henry 
VIll. had no fon, his daughter Mary was created princefs of 
Wales. 

The mountains in Wales are very numerous. Snowdon, 
in Caernarvonjhire, and Plinlimmon, whicli lies partly, in 
Montgomery and paidy in Cardiganjhire, are the molt fii- 
raous; and theij- mountainous fituation gready alTifted the 
natives in making fo noble and long a ftruggle againff the 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman powers. “ During our 
“ abode amid thofe fuperb mountains,” fays an elegant 
writer, “ neither fun nor liars appeared to our fight for feve- 
“ ral days; and, wrapt up in an impenetrable mid, we were 
“ perpetually enveloped with a twilight obfeurity. Our fitu- 

ation was like a fccne of enchantment, impreffing a fuper- 
“ llitious extafy on our fenfes, while we contemplated the 

fublime operations of nature around us. But on our emerg- 
“ ing from thefe romantic vifions, the firil viev/ of the 
“ cheerful rays of the long abfent fun, gave an in?xpreHible 
“ rcfrefhment to our fpirits: it faluted our immediate ap- 
“ proach to the vale of Caernarvon. We changed the cli- 
“ mate in an inftant; we breathed a freer air. Here I fenfi- 
“ bly felt the force of an expreffion in the whimfical life of 
“ Benvenuto Cellini, which diredtly occurred to my memory. 
“ He had been long imprifoned, in a dark fubterraneous 
“ dungeon, in the callle of St. Angelo at Rome. He bore 
“ with fortitude his miferable deftiny, and would have been 
“ even eafy with it, if a lingle beam of light had been per- 
“ mitfed to enter his melancholy den: in vain he prayed for 
“ a momentary view of the fun ; his cruel guard denied him 
“ that common privilege. At length a dream reprefents the 
“ glorious luminary to nis fight, when, in a tranfport, he ex- 
“ claims—O brilliant orb ! whom I have fo long ardently 
“ languilhed to behold ! Henceforth let me gaze on thy 
“ brightnefs for ever, though blindnefs be the confe- 
“ quence !*’” 

Wales contains no cities or towns that are remarkable 
either for pcpuloufnefs or magnificence. Beaumaris is the 
chief town of Anglefcy, and has a good harbour. Brecknock 
trades in cloathing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and 
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lies in the neighbourhood of fead and filver mines. Caer- 
inarthen has a large bridge, and is governed by a mayor, 
two fheriffs, and aldermen, who wear fcarlet gowjis, and 
other enfigns of ftate. Pembroke is well, inhabited by gen¬ 
tlemen and tradefineiii and part of the country is fo fer- 
ti'; and pleafant, tliat it is called Little England,-—Th-Q view 
of Pembroke and its caftle, from the river, is very grand* 
The town is fitnated upon the ndge of a long and narrow 
rock, gradually afeending to the higheft point, on which 
ftands the caftle, at the edge of the precipice. If we may be 
allowed to compare fmall things with great, it refembles 
mtich the fituation of Edinburgh. 

T here is a particularity in the drefs of the Pembrokefliir^ 
women, which, becaufe it differs from the reft of the Welch, 
fays the fame author, 1 fhall here deferibe. “ The women 
“ even in the midft of fummer, generally wear a heavy cloth 
“ gown; and inftead of a cap, a large handkerchief wrapt 
“ over their heads, and tied under their chins. On firft fee- 
“ ing this fantaftic hcad-drefs, 1 really imagined that there was 
“ an epidemical fwelling or tooth-ache in the country. It is 
poflible that this faftiion might originate from Flanders', as 
“ Pembrokelhire was formerly fettled by Flemings. In that 
“ low country, this head-drefs might have been thought a ne J 
“ cefiary prefervation againft the damps, and a national pre- 
“ judice may have continued it in Wales, for more than fix 
“ centuries. This cuftom is certainly peculiar to Pembroke- 
{hire ; for in the other parts of Wales, the women, as 
“ well as the men, wear large beaver hats, with broad brims, 
“ flapping over their ftioulders.” 

Wales abounds in remains of antiquity. Several of its 
caftles arc ftupendoufly large; and in fome the remains of 
Roman architeiture are plainly difcernible. The architecture 
of others is doubtful; and fome appear to be partly Britifli, 
and partly Roman. In Brecknockfhire are fome rude fculp- 
tures, upon a ftone fix feet high, called the Maiden-Stone; 
but the remains of the Druidical inftitutions, and places of 
worftiip, are chiefly difcernible in the ifle of Anglefey, the 
ancient Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, who deferibes it as be¬ 
ing the chief feminary of the Druidical rites and religion. To 
give a defeription of the Roman altars, antiquities, and 
utenfils, which have been difeovered in Wales, would be 
endlefs ; but antiquaries, perhaps, may yet make great dif- 
coveries from them. 

T'he large and well built tovvn of Holywell, is fo called 
from the famous fpring of St. UTnifred. T’his fpring is lb 
ftrong, that it acStually flows at leaft a tun of water in a 
minute, which has been experimentally proved. But the 
whole legend of the fiiint is a mere modern invention; for 
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Giraldus, who never neglected an opportunity of celebrating 
Welch miracles, is entirely filent on this head, though he 
lodged one night at Bafingwerk, within a mile of Holywell. 
The countefs of Richmond, mother of king Henry the 
Seventh, founded the elegant little cloyfter which covers the 
well; and over it a chapel, which is now ufed as a public 
■fchool. The well is ftilV in fome eftimation, particularly 
among the catholics, for the lalubrity of its fpring; and not 
without reafon, if we may credit the numerous trophies of 
hand-barrows, and crutches, which adorn the roof; and which 
have been left at different times bv pious patients, whole 
feith contributed undoubtedly not a little towards making 
them whole. 

The bifhop of St. David’s palace, which was founded in 
the reign of Edward III. is now an immenfe ruin ; feveral of 
the apartments are uncommonly large, the walls of which are 
ftill entire. The whole parapet is Gothic, and open in 
arches like that at Swanfea, a circumftance peculiar to thefe 
two remains of antiquity. The nave of the cathedral was 
built in the reign of king John ; the circular arches of it are 
remarkably wide : but the other parts of the church have 
been the produftion of different ages, as the variety of archi¬ 
tecture plainly demonftrates. Bifhop Vaughan’s chapel was 
annexed to it in the time of Henry VI 11 . and has a light ele¬ 
gant roof of ftone, quite perfedl. There are feveral ancient 
monuments, both within the church, and among the ruined 
chapels without. Edmund, carl of Richmond, father of 
Henry VII. lies under a raifed tomb, near the middle of the 
choir, and at a little diftance from it, is the monument of 
Owen Tudor. The graves are railed within the cathedral, 
in the fame manner as in common church-yards. Some lit- 
’tle fee, perhaps, is due to the church, for burying within the 
walls of the cathedral, which is readily paid by the Cambri¬ 
ans, for the honour of laying their bones under the Cime roof 
with Owen Tudor. 

There is foTnething fimple and pleading in the idea of 
ftrewiug flowers afij ever-greens over the grave of a depart¬ 
ed friend, which is the cuftom in many parts of Wales. 

“ With faireft flow’rs, whilil fummer lads, 

“ I'll fweeten thy fad grave. Xhoii (lialt n»t lack 
The.llovv’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
“ The azur’d hare-hell, like thy veins; no, nor 
“ The leaf of Lglantine; which, not to Hander, 

** Out-fwceten'd not thy breath*. 
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The river Dee is a noble objeft, as feen from the bridg* 
at Llangollen; it rages furioufly down the broad, {helving, 
folid rock, which is worn to a kind of glolfy polilh by the 
run of the water, and which forms the bed of the river for a 
confiderable fpace. “ On our arrival at the inn at Llangol- 
* len,” fays a late traveller, “ we found it in the polTeffion of 
“ fome mourners who were juft returned from the funeral 
“ of a friend ; however fome tolerable quarters remained for 
“ us. The difmal folemnity of thefe weeping countenances 
“,foon evaporated, and the forrows and fenfcs of the company 
“ were quickly drowned in large potations of ale. Such is 
“ the general conclufion of a Welfti meeting, whether it be 
“ merry or melancholy. I was here informed, that a burial 
“ was efteeraed the moft profitable fundlion of a Wellh 
“ clergyman. The neighbours and relations of the decealed 
“ attend in large numbers at the funeral, and make confider- 
“ able offerings to the officiating prieft; for they are taught 
“ to believe that their refpedt to their friend’s memory is in 
“ proportion to the oblations they give. Though the man 
“ who was here interred was but a common tradefman, yet 
“ the colleiSlion at the church amounted to more than five 
“ pounds. This cuftom is evidently derived from the an- 
“ cient rnafs money colic-died for purgatory indulgencies; and it 
“ is fortunate for the cicrey of whofe income is gene- 

“ rally moderate, that the fuperilition has fuffered no refor- 
“ mation 

Llantoney abbey, built in the form of a crofs, is alfo a noble 
object. It was |founded in the year 1137, ** ^ regular 

conipofition of Norman architedlure mixed with Gothic f. 
It may juftly be called regular, becaufe all the underftrudlure 
is Gothic, and the upper Norman, the arches below being all 
pointed, and thofo above circular; and becaufe it was built 
upon one entire plan, and m:mifeftly at one and the fame 
time. The whole nave, the roof excepted, remains, from 
eaft to weft; and is, by mcafui cment, two hundred and 
twelve feet iii length, and twenty-feven feet four inches in 
breadth. 

7 'he following elegant defeription of this abbey cannot; 
fail to pleafe every reader of taftc. “ Tn the deep vale of 
“ Kwyas, which is not more than a bowihot wide, ftands, 
“ encircled with an amphitlieatre of immenfe mountains, the 
“ church of St. John; it is covered with lead, and not inele-r 
“ gantly built, with an arched roof of ftone. This fpot is 
” juftly fuited for religious exercifes, and the moft proper for 
“ canonical difcipliqc of any other monaftery in the Britifh 
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“ ifland. The diufdi wasifirft founded, foUtary and remot? 
“ from all wordly noife, by two hermits, to the honour of a 
“ monattic life, and is lituated on the river Hodney, which 
“ rnns through the length of the vale. The cloiftered monks 
“ may view, from within their walls, the mountains rifing 
« above them and almoft touching heaven with their exalted 
“ fummits, and abounding with deer feeding aloft, at the ex- 
“ tremity of the lofty horizon. The fun is never vifible to 
“ diis gloomy rccefs, till between the afternoon hours of one 
“ and three; and even then is rarely fcen, except in the 
“ cleareft feafon 

Was a Jcat of learning at a very early period’, but 
it fuftered an eciipfe Jby the repeated mallacres of the bards 
and clergy. The Welch and Scotch difpute about the nati¬ 
vity of certain learned men, pai ticularly four of the name of 
Gddas. Giraldus Cainbreiifis, whofe hiftory was publifhcd 
hy Camden, was certainly a Welchman; and Leland men¬ 
tions feveral learned men of the fame country, who fiourifh- 
cd before the reformation. The dii’covcrv of the fiimous 
king Arthur’s and his wife’s burying-|)lace was owing to 
fame lines of 1 halieffin, which were repeated before Henry 
U. of England, by a Welch bard. Since the reformation, 
Wales has produced feveral excellent antiquaries and divines. 
Rowland, the learned author of the Mona Antigua, was a 
Welchman; as was that great ftatcfman and prelate, the lord 
keeper Williams, archbifhop' of York, in the time of king 
Charles I. We have another inflance of Welch erudition 
in the excellent hiftory of Henry VIII. written by lord Her¬ 
bert of Cheroury. Some of the Welch of the prefrnt day 
make a confiderable figure in the republic of letters. 

^jualdur. 
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BRITISH ISLES. 

i/ian-^T^ight—^yerfey—Guernfey—Stilly IJlands'^Shetlani 
Ijles—Orkney Ifies —— Hebrides — Antiquities — Singular 
Difcovery made by Sir Jofeph Banks—Second Sight'^Dr, 
d^ohnfon’s Sentiments on that SubjeSl. 

T he Ifle oi Man, fituated in St. George*s Channdj is 
almoft at an equal diftance from the kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Its length from north to fouth 
is rather more than thirty miles, its breadth from eight to 
fifteen. It contains feventeen parifhes, and four towns on 
the fca coaftsi 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the Teas, 
this ifland was their rendezvous, and their chief force was 
here colledled; from whenCe they annoyed the Hebrides, 
Great* Britain, and Ireland. TThe kings of Man are often 
mentioned in hiftory; and though we have no regular ac¬ 
count of their fucceffion, and know but a few of their names, 
yet they undoubtedly were for fome ages maf- 
ters of thofe feas. Alexander II. king of Scot- -A. H. 1263. 
land, a fpirited prince, having defeated the 
Danes, laid claim to the fuperiority of Man, and obliged 
Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord para¬ 
mount. It feems to have continued, either tributary or in 
property of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Ed* 
ward I. and the kings of England, from that time, exercifed 
the f.jperiority over the ifland 3 though we find it ftill pof- 
feflcd by the poftcrity of its Danilh princes, in the reign of 
Edward 111 . who difpoirdTed the laft queen of the iflanc^ and 
beftowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Salilbury. 
His family honours and eftate being forfeited, Henry IV’. be¬ 
ftowed Man, and the patronage of the bilhoprick, firft upon 
the Northumberland family, and, that being forfeited, upon 
fir John Stanley, whofe poftcrity, the earls of Derby, enjoy¬ 
ed till, by failure of male heirs, it devolved upon the duk# 
of Aftiol, who married the lifter of the laft lord Derby. Rea- 
fons of ftate rendered it neceffary for the crotVn of Great 
Britain to purchafe ftie cuftoms and the ifland from the 
Athol family; and the bargain was completed 
by 70, OOSl. being paid to the duke. The duke, A. D. 1765. 
howcverj r^ins his territori.al property in the 
ifland, though the form of his government is altered j and 
Voi. IX, *R she 
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the kinw has now the fame rights, powers, and prerogatives, 
as the duke formerly enjoyedT 'T'he inhabitants a!fo" retain 
many of their ancient conffitutions and cuftoms. 

T his ifland affords foma curiofitics which may amnf; an 
antiquary. T. hey cdnfift cliiefly of Runic fcpulchral ir.fcriji- 
tions and monuments, of ancient brafs daggers, and other 
.weapons of that inet<^l, adorned with pure gold ; which in¬ 
dicates the fplcndor of its ancient polfclforSj 'I'he langua^j^ 
which is called the Manks, and is fpoken by the common 
people, is radically Erfc, or Irifh, but with a mixture of otlier 
languages. 

The IJle of IFight is onpofitc to the coaft of Hampfliire, 
from which it is feparated by a channel, varying in breadth 
from two to {even miles; it is cojifidcred as part’of the 
■county of Southampton, a.nd is within the diocefe of Win- 
chefter. Its greateft length, extending 'from eaft to v/cR, 
mnafures nearly twenty-three miles ; its breadth from north 
to fouth about thirteen. The air is in general healthy, par¬ 
ticularly the fouthern parts; the foil is various, but fo gre.it 
IS Its fertility, that more wheat grows-here in one year, tium 
can be confumed by the inhabitants in eight. 'I'lie ftiterior 
parts of the ifland, as well as its extremities, afford a great 
number of beautiful and picfurefque profpeefs, not only in 
the paftoral, but alfo in the great and romantic flyle. Of 
thefe beauties, the gentlemen of the ifland have availed theme 
felves, as well in the choice of fitfiation of the houfes, as in 
their other improvements. Such is the purity of the air, the 
fertility of the foil, and the beauty and variety of the laiv.l- 
fcapes of this ifland, that it has been called the garden of Eng¬ 
land, and it is often vifited by parties of ple.ifure on account 
of its delightful feenes. It contains about twenty tboufand 
inhabitants. The three principal ftrects of Newport, the 
capital, extend from eaft to weft, and are croffed at right 
angles by three others, all which are fpacious, clean, and 
well paved. Carifbrooke Caftle, in the Ifle of Wight, has 
been rendered remarkable by the confinement of king Charles 
the Firft who, taking refuge,here, was detained a prifoner for 
thirteen months. 

Guernfey, and Alderney.^ fituated in the Englifti 
channel, though much nearer to the coaft of Normandy than 
to that of England, are within the diocefe of Winchefter. 

Jerfey, anciently C/rfarea, was known to the Romans', 
and is remarkable for its fine honey. The ifland is not 
above twelve miles in length; but the air is fo falubrious, 
that a celebrated writer * fays there was no bufinefs in it for 
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a phyficiaii, in his time. iThe property of this iflaiid belong¬ 
ed formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, who have 
been always attached to the royal intereft, and gave protciSlion 
to Charles 11. both when king and prince of Wales, at a 
time when no part- of the Britillt dominions durft recognife 
him. Tl\e language of the inhabiLmits is French, with 
which moll of them intermingle F.ngliln words; yet French 
is moll generally the language of the pulpit and the bar. The 
governor is appointed by the crown of England, but the 
civil adrninillration reds with a bailiff, affilled by twelve 
jurats. As this illand is the principal remain of the duchy 
of Normandy depending on the kings of England, it pre- 
ferves the old feudal forms, and particularly the allembly of. 
ftates, which forms a miniature of the Britilh parliament, as 
fettled in the time of Edward I. 

Guenifcy is likcwife part of the ancient Norman patri-' 
mony. 'I'hough this be naturally a finer illand than that of 
Jet fey, yet it is far lefs valuable, being poorly cultivated and 
thinly inhabited .—Alderney is feparated from Normandy by 
a narrow llrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dan¬ 
gerous paffage in ftormy weather, when the two currents 
meet. T o the weft lie a range of rocks for near three 
leagues together called the Cajkrts-, among which are fevcral 
whirpools or eddies, very dreadful to mariners. The fons of 
king Henry 1. were call away and drowned here, palling to 
Normandy. This llrait alfo proved fatal to xhs Ftilory man 
t)f vv'ar, commanded by admiral Blacken. 

The Scllly IJlands and Rocks, anciently called the Silures, 
arc a duller of dangerous rocks to the number of one hun¬ 
dred and forty, lying about thirty miles from the Land's End 
in Cornwall, of which county they are reckoned a part, and 
to which they are fuppofed to have been formerly joined, but 
feparated from it and from each other, by fome violent erup¬ 
tion of the fea, which is here between forty and lixty fathoms. 
Scllly, which gives name to all the reft, was once the chief; 
but St. Mary’s Illand, though only nine rhiles in circumfer¬ 
ence, is the largell,>as well as the moll fruitful, and has a 
very good harbour, fortified with a caftle, which was built' 
by queen Elizabeth. St. Mary’s contains more inhabitants 
than all the reft put together, and who are alfo the richeft. 

In this, and in two or three others of the largeft iflands, there 
ai e various antiquities, particularly the remains of a temple 
of the Druids, jnd ancient fepulchres. But the greateft or¬ 
nament of this*lland is the light-houfe, in height fifty-one 
feet, and the gallery four. The lafh lights are eleven feet three 
inches high, by three feet two inches broad ;* it ftands on 
High land, and makes a very fine appearance. By their fttu- 
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ation, between the Englifh channel rod St, Cicorge^s chaft- 
ncl, they have been the d'eftruftion of many fliips and lives. 

The iflands belonging to Scotland, are thofe of Shetland, 
Orkney, and the Hebrides, or JVeJiern IJles. ^'he largeft of 
the Shetland ifles, which arc forty-hx in number, is Main- 
laind, whofe length ia fixty miles, and its breadth twenty. 
The largeft of the Orkney ifles, or Orcades, which arc 
about thirty in number, is called Pomona. Its length is 
thirty-three miles, and its breadth, in fome places, nine.— 
The iflands of Shetland and Orkney were formerly fubjeft 
to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a few years 
after they landed in England under William the Conqueror, 
In the year 1263 they were in pofleflion of Magnus of Nor¬ 
way, who fold them to Alexander king of Scots, and he 
gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the name of Speire. 
After this, they became fubjedt to the crown of Denmark. 
Chriftian I. in the reign of James ill. conveyed them in 
property to the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion 
with his daughter Margaret; and all future pretenfions were 
entirely ceded on the marriage of James VI, of Scotland 
with Anne of Denmark. The ifles of Shetland and Orkney 
form a ftewartry, or (hire, which fends a member to parlia¬ 
ment. At prefent the people in general differ little from the 
Lowlanders of Scotland; only, perhaps, their manners are 
more fimple, and their minds lefs cultivated. Men of for¬ 
tune have improved their eftates wonderfully of late years ■, 
and have introduced into their families many elegancies and 
luxuries. They build their dwellings, and other houfes, in 
a modern taftej and arc remarkable for the finenefs of their 
linen. 

The Hebrides, or Weftern ifles, are numerous, and fome 
of them large. The ifle of JHulU in the Hebrides, is twenty- 
four miles long, and, in fome places, almoft as broad. The 
other principal iflands are Lewis or Herries, Sky, Bute, Ila, 
“Jura, St. Kilda, apd Iona. The ifle of Sky, belonging to 
the fhire of Invernefs, is forty miles long, and, in fome* 
places, thirty broad, fruitful and well peopled. Bute, is 
ftittious for containing the caftle of Rothfay, which gave the 
title of duke to the eldeft fons of the kings of Scotland ; as 
it now does to the prince of Wales. Iona, ortce the feat and 
fancluary of weftern learning, and the burying pbice of many 
kings of Scotland, Ireland,"and Norwav, is ftill famous for 
its rcliqiiesof fandlimonious antiquity. Innuj^erable inferin- 
tions, rc-fetring to ancie'tt cuftoms and cerertionies, are dif- 
cerniWe in tbk ifland ; wliich gives countenance to the well 
kno^n obfervption, that when learning was'nearly cxtindl on. 
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the continent of Europe, it found a refuge in Scotland, or 
rathci- in thefe iflands *. 

Tlie inhabitants, {till preferve the moll profound relpedl 
and affection for their feveral chieftains, notwithllanding all 
the pains that have been taken by the Britilh legillatuie to 
break thofe conne<£tiOjis. The commop people are but little 
better lodged than the Norwegians an^ Laplanders ; though 
they certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of 
fifli and fowl, cheefe, butter-milk, and whey i and alfo mut¬ 
ton, beef, goat, kid and venifon. They indulge themfelves, 
like their fore-fathers, in a romantic poetical turn, and the 
agility of both fexes, in the exercifes of the field, and in 
dancing to their favourite mufic, is remaikable. 

“ A man of the Hebrides,” fays Dr. Johnfon, “ as foon 
** as he appears in the morning fwallows a glafs of wbilky ; 
“ yet they are not a drunken raqe> at'leaft 1 never was pre- 
“ font at much intemperance; but no man is fo abftemious 
“ as to refufe the morning dram, which they call a Ikalk. 

The word whifky fignifies water, and is applied W way of 
“ eminence to llrong water, or diftilled liquor. The fpirit 
“ drank in the North is drawn from barley. I never taftc^ 
“ it except once for experiment at the inn in Inverary, when 
“ 1 thought it preferable to any Englilh malt brandy. It 
“ was ftrong, but not pungent, and was free from t!ie em- 
“ pyreumatic tafte or fmell. What was the procefs I had no 
opportunity of inquiring, nor do I wilh to impove the art 
of making poifon pleafant, 

- “ Not long after the dram may be expedled the breakfafl, 
“ a meal in which the Scots, whether of the lowlands or 
“ mountains, muft be confefled to excel us. The tea and 
“ colFee are accompanied not only with butter, but with 
“ honey, conferves and marmalades. If an epicure could 
remove by a wilh, in quell of fcnfual gratifications, where- 
“ ever he had fupped he would breakfall in Scotland. 

“ A dinner in the Wellern iflands differs very little from 
“ a dinner in England, except that in the place of tarts, there 
“ are always fet different preparations of milk. This part 
“ of their diet will admit fome improvement. Though they 
“ have milk, and eggs, and fugar, few of them know how to 
“ compound them in a cullard. Their gardens afford them. 
“ no great variety, but they have always fome vegetables on 
“ the table. Potatoes at leaft are never wanting, which, 
“ though they have not known them long, are now one of 
“ the principal parts of their food. They ^re not of the 
mealy, but the vifeous kind. Their more elaborate cook* 

* Pennant. 
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“ ery, or made difhes, an Englifhman at the firft tafte is not 
“ likely to approve, but the culinary compofitions of every 
country are often fuch as become grateful to ocher nations 
'‘only by degrees; though I have read, a French author 
“ who, in the elation of his heart, fays, that French cookery 
** pleafes all foreigners, but foreign cookery never fatisfics a 
“ Frenchman. 

“ Their fuppers are, like their dinners, various and plen- 
“ tiful. I'he table is always covered with elegant linen. 
They ,ufe filver plates on all occafions where it common 
“ iri England, nor did 1 ever find I'lc fpoon of horn, but in 
one houfe. The knives are not often either very bright 
“ or veryfharp. The)' are indeed inftruments of which the 
“ highlanders haye not been long acquainted with the genc- 
ral life. They were not regularly laid on the table, bcfoie 
“ the prohibition of arms, and the change of drefs. 1 hirty 
“ years ago the highlander wore his knife as a companion to 
“ his dirk or dagger, and when the company fat down to 
meat, the men who had knives, cut the flefh into finall 
“ pieces for the v/omcn, who with their fingers conveyed it 
“ to their mouths. 

“ In the iflands the plaid is rarely worn. The law by 
“ which the Highlanders have been obliged to change the 
“ form of their clrcfs, has, in all the places that we have vi- 
“ fited, been univerfally obeyed. 1 have lecn only one gen- 
“ tleman completely clothed in the ancient habit, and by 
“ him it was worn only occalionally and wantonly. The 
common people do not think themlelves under any legal 
“ neceflity of having coats ; for they fay that the law againft 
“ plaids was made by lord Hardwicke., and was in force 
“ only for his life: but the fame poverty that made it then 
“ difficult for them to cha,nge their clothing, hinders them 
“ now from changing it again. The fillibeg, or lower gar- 
“ ment, is ftill very common, and the bonnet almoft univer- 
fal; but their attire is fuch as produces, in a fufficient de- 
“ gree, the effedl intended by the law, of abolifhing the dif- 
“ limilifude of appearance between the Highlanders and the 
“ other inhabitants, of Britain; and, if drels be fuppofed to 
“ have much influence, facilitates their coalition with their 
fellow fubjedts. 

“ What we have long ufed we naturally like, and there- 
“ fore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay afide their 
plaid, which yet to'an unprejudiced fpe^tator mull appear 
“ an incommodious and cumberfomc drefs; for hanging 
loofe upon the body, it mull flutter in a quick motion, of 
require one of the hands to keep it clofe. The Romans 
always laid afide the gown when they had any thing to do. 
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« It was a (Irefs fo unfuitable to war, that the fame word 

that fignificd a gown fignified peace. The chief ufe pf a 
“ plaid feems to be this, that they could Voivirripdioufly wrap 
“ themfelves in it, when they were obliged to fleep without 
“ a better cover 

In the Hebrides, there are many vefl-iges' of Driiidioal 
temples, fome of which mull have required equal labour 
with the famous Stonehenge near Salilbury. Others feem 
to be memorials of particular perfons, or adlions, confifting 
of one large flone, ftanding uprisdit: fome have been fculp- 
ttired, and others have ferved as fepiilchres, and are compofed 
of ffoncs cemented together. Burrows, as they are c.illed in, 
England, are frequent in thefe iflands ; and the monuments 
of Danilh and Norwegian fortifications might long employ 
an able antiquary to deferibe. 'Phe gigantic bones found in 
many burial-places here give room to believe, that the for¬ 
mer inhabitants were of larger fizc than the prefeht. 

' Some of the moft aftonilhing appearantds in nature have 
remained undeferibed, and, till lately, uiiobferved, even by 
the natives. One fmgular difeovery, in particular, was re- 
ferved for the inquifitive genius of an Englifh naturalift f. 
“ In the ifland of StafFa,” fays he, “ we were ftruck with a 
“• feene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations. 
“ One of the Tides of that ifland, a mile in length and half a 
“ mile in breadth, is fupported by ranges of natural pillars, 
“ moftlv above fifty feet high, {landing in colonnades upon a 
“ firm bafis of rock ; above thefe the ftratum which reachiis 
‘‘ to the foil or furface of the ifland, varied in thicknefs as 
“ the ifland itfelf formed into hills or vallles; each hill, 
“ which hung over ^he columns below, compofed an ample 
“ pediment; fometimes fixty feet in thicknefs from the bafe 
“ to the point, and formed, by the doping of the hill on 
“ each fide, .almoft into the fhape of thofc ufed in anJhitec- 
“ tin e. Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces 
“ built by men ? mere models or play-things. Imitations as 
“ diminutive, as his works will always be, when Compared 
“ to thofo of nature. Where is now the boaft of the archi- 
“ tedl ? regularity, the only part in which he fancied.himfelf 
“ to exceed his miftrefs nature, is here found in perfection.” 
Sir Jofeph particularifes furidry other appearances in this, 
and a neighbouring ifland, which is wholly compofed of pil¬ 
lars without any ftratum. In fome parts of Staffa, inftead of 
being placed Upright, the pillars were obferved to lie on their 
fides, each forming a fegment of a circle; but the moft ftrik- 
iug object in this piCiurefque feene is Fin^aPs Cave^ which 

* Journey to the Weftern Iflands. f Sir Jofeph Banks. 
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he dcfcnbes in the following mannerWith our minds 
“ fuir of fuob refl6dlions, we proceeded along the fhore, 
treading upon another Giant's Caufeway,, every ftpne being 
^ regulaiTy formed into a certain number of fides and angles j 
till, in a fhort time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, 
“ the moft m'agnificent, I fuppofe, that has ever been de- 
■ “ fcribed by travellers. The mind can hardly form an idea 
‘‘ more magnificent than a fpace, fupported on each fide by 
“ ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thofe 
which have been broken off in .order to form it} between 
^ the angles of which, a yellow ftaiagtitic matter has exuded, 
“ which ferves to define the angles precifely, and at the fame 
“ time vary the colour, with a great deal of elegance; and 
“ to render it ftill more agreeable, the'whole is lighted from 
“ without; fo that the fartheft extremity is very plainly feen 
“ from without; and the air within being agitated by the 
‘‘ flux and reflux of the tide, is perfedfly dry and wholefome, 
free entirely from the damp and vapours with which natu- 
ral caverns in general abound.” 

A very (remarkable gift of prophecy diftinguifhes the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, under the name of the fecund 
fight. It would be equally abfurd to attempt to difprove the 
reality of fome inllances of this kind that have been brought 
by reputable authors, and to admit all that has been faid 
upon the fubjedfl The adepts of the fecond 'fight pretend 
that they have certain revelations, or rather prefentations, 
either r^ly or typically, which fwim before their eyes, of 
certain events that are to happen in the cornpafs of twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. But, from the heft information, 
i»o two of thofe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of 
thefe revelations, or that they have any fixed method for inter¬ 
preting their typical appearances. The truth feems to be, 
that thofe iflanders, by indulging themfclves in lazy habits, 
acquire vifionary ideas, and overheat their imaginations, till 
they are prefrnted with thofe phantafms, which they miftake 
for fatidical or prophetic manifeftations. 1 hey inftantly be¬ 
gin to prophely; and it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that 
amidft many thoufands of predidfions, fome did not happen 
to be fulfilled; and thefe, being well attefted, gave a fanc- 
(ion to the whole. 

The fentiments of a late learned writer * on this fubjedt 
are as follow. “ We fhould have had little claim to the 
praife of curiofity, if we had not endeavoured with parti- 
“ cular attention to examine the queftipn of the Second Sight, 
“ Of an opinion received for centuricf by a whole nation. 


* Dr. Johnfon. 
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•' and fuppofed to be confirmed through its' whole 
by a feries of lucccllive fafts, it is defirable that the 
*'■ fliould be eftablifhod, Or the fallacy detedled. The Secoiii 
“ Sight is an impreiSoii made either by the mind upon the 
eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things diftaift 
“ or fiiture are perceived, and leen as if, they' were prefent^ 
“ A man on a journey far from horge falls from his horfe, an- 
other, who is perhaps at work about the houfe, fees him, 
“ bleeding on the ground, commonly witli a landfcape of the 
place where,the accident befalls him. Another feer, driv- 
" ing home his cattle, or wandering in idlencfs, or muling; 

in the funlhine, is fuddenly furprifed by the appearance c€ 
■“ a bridal ceremony, or funeral procellion, and counts the 
mourners or attendants; of whom, if he knows them, he 
relates the names, if he knows them not, he can deferibe 
“ the drelles. Things diftant are feen when they happen. 
‘‘ Of things future 1 know not that there is any rule for de,,, 
terminiug the pme between the light and the event, 

“ This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, is 
“ neither voluntary nor conftant. The appearances have na 
dependence upon choice; they' cannot be fummoned, de- 
“ tained, or recalled. The impreflion is fudden, and the ef- 
“ feft often painful. 

“ By the term Second Sight, feems to be meant a mode of 
“ leeiiig, fuperadded to that which Nature generally bellows. 
“ In the earfe it is called Taijeh ; which llgnifies likewife a 
fpedire, or a viiion. I know not, nor is it likely that the 
“ Highlanders ever examined, whether by taifeh^ ufed for 
the fecond light, they mean the power of feejng, or the 
“ thing feen. I do not find it to be true, as it is reported, 
that to the fecond fight nothing is prefented but phantoms 
of evil. Good feems to have the fame proportion in thofe 
“ vifionary feenes, as it obtains in real life; almoft all re- 
“ markable events have evil for their balls; and are either 
“ miferies incurred, or miferies efcaped. Our fenfe is fa 
“ much ftronger of what we fuffer, than of what we enjoy, 
f‘ that the ideas of pain predominate in almoft every mind. 
« What is recoileclion but a revival of vexations, or hiftory 
but a record of wars, treafons, and calamities ? Death, 
« which is confidered as the greateft evil, happens to all,i 
The greateft good, be it v/hat it will, is the lot but-of a 
part. That they fhould often fee death is to be expedled; 
becaufe death is an event frequent and important. But 
they fee likewife more pleafing incidents. A gentleman 
“ told me, that when he had once gone far from his own 
ifland, one of his labouring fervants predi<9:ed his return, 
and deferibed the livery of his attendant, which he had 

ncfcp. 
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' ^ never worn at home; and which had been, without any 
“ previous defign, occafionally given him. 

“ It is the common talk of the lowland' Scots, that the 
“ notion of thf fecond fight is wearing away with other fu- 
“ perftitions. How far it^ prevalence ever extended, or 
“ what ground it has loft, 1 know not. The iflanders of all 
“ degrees, whether of rapk or underftanding, univerfally ad- 
“ mit it, except the minifters, who univcrlally deny it, and 
“ are fufpe^led to deny it, in conl'equence of a fyftem, againft 
“■ conviction. One of them honeftly told me, that he came 
“ to Sky with a refolution not to believe it.—By pretenfions 
“ to fecond fight, no profit was ever fought or gained. It 
“ is art involuntary affedlion, in which neither hope nor fear 
are knpwn to have any part. Thofe who profefs to fee! 
it, ^o not boaft of it as a privilege, nor arc'cotifidered by 
others as advantageoufly diftinguifhed. They have no 
“ temptation to feign; and their hearers have no motive to 
“ encourage the impofture.” 

Nothing can be mentioned as to the popuLition of the 
Scottiih ifles. We have the moft undoubted evidences of 
hiftory, that about 400 years ago they were much more po¬ 
pulous than they are now: for the Hebrides themfelves were 
often known to fend ten thoufand fighting men into the field, 
ivithout prejudice to their agriculture. Atprefent, their num¬ 
bers are faid not to exceed forty-eight thoufand. The people 
of the Hebrides are clothed, and live like the Scotch high¬ 
landers. They are fimilar in perfons, conftitutions, cuftoms, 
and prejudices; with this difference, that the more polifhed 
manners of the lowlanders are every day gaining ground in 
the highlands: perhaps tlie defeendants of the ancient Cale¬ 
donians, in a few years, will be difcernible only in the He¬ 
brides. 

“ The inhabitants of Sky,” fays Dr. Johnfon, “ and of 
“ the other iflands, whidi 1 have feen, arc commonly of the 
“ middle ftature, with fev/er among them very tall or very 
fhorf, than are feen in England; or perhaps, as their num- 
“ hers are fmall, the chances of any deviation from the com- 
^ mon meafure are neceflarily very few. The tallcft men 
that I law are among thofe of higher rank. In regions of 
“ barrennefs and fearcity, the human race is hindered in its 
“ growth by the fame caufes as other animals. . The ladies 
** have as much beauty here as in other places, but bloom 
and foftnefs are not to be expected among the lower clafles, 
whofe faces are expqfed to the rudsnefs of the climate, and 
whofe features are fometimes contradfed by want, and 
fometimes hardened by the blafts. Supreme beauty is 
I* feldom foiuid in cottages or workfliops, even where no 

“ real 
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real hardfhips are fuffered. To expand the human facer 
“ to its full perfedfion, it feems neceflary that the mind' 
“ fhoiild co-operate by plafidncfs of content, or confciouf-j 
“ nefs of fiiperiority. I'hcir ftrcngth is proportionate to 
“ their fizc, but they are accuftomeJ to run upon rough, 
“ ground, and therefore can with great agility Ikip over the 
‘‘ bog, or clamber the mountain.. For a campaign in the 
“ walfcs of America, foldiers better qualified could not have 
been found. Having little work to do, they are not willi 
“ ing, nor perhaps able to endure a long continuance of ma- 
“ nual labour, and are therefore confidered as habitually idle, 

“ It is generally fuppofed, that life is longer in places 
“ whci e there are few opportunities of luxury ; but I found' 

“ no inffaiiGe here of extraordinary longevity. A cottager 
grows old over his oaten cakes, like a citizen at a turtle 
“ ftMlI. He is indeed feldom incommoded by corpulence^ 

“ Poverty preferves him from finking under the burden 
“ of himfelf, but he efcapes no other injury of time. In- 
“ fiances of long life are often related, which thofe who hear 
“ them are more willing to credit than examine. To be 
“ told that any man has attained a hundred years, gives hope 
“ and comfort to him who Hands trembling on the brink of ■ 
“ his own climadlerick. Length of life is diftributed impar- 
“ tially to very different modes of life in very different 
climates ; and the mountains have no greater examples of 
“ age and health than the lowlands, where 1 was introduced 
“ to two ladies of high quality, one of whom, in her ninety- 
“ fourth year, prefided- at her table with the full cxercife of 
“ all her powers j and the other has attained her eighty- 
“ fourth, without any diminution of her vivacity, and with 
“ little reafon to accufe time of depredations on her beauty.” 

^'hc ifles of Scotland alone retain the ancient ufages of the 
Celts, as deferibed by the oldeft and beft authors} with a 
ftrong tinflure of the feudal conftitution. Their lhanachiet 
or flory-tellers fupply the place of the ancient bards, fo fa-r 
mous in hiftory, and are the hiftorians, or rather the genea- 
logifts, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The 
chief is likewife attended, when he appears abroad, with his 
mufician, “ who is generally a bagpiper, and drelled in'^the 
fame manner as the Englifh minftrels of former times, but 
rather more fiimptuoufly*.” Notwithftanding the con¬ 
tempt into which that mufic is fallen, it is alrnolt incredible 
with what care and attention it was cultivated among thefe 
iflanders fo late as the beginning of the prefent century, 
They had regular colleges and prdfeffors, and the ftqden^ 
Jook degrees according to their proficiency. 

• Percy’s Rcliques of Ancient Engliilh Poetry. 
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Jntieni Scandinavians—Margaret Waldemar—Cbrlfliern II 
^7he cckhrated Chrijiina-Charles XII.~The famous 
Revolution—Jjjajpnat,on of the late King-Linnius the 
Inuturalyf. 


T he prcfent kmgdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor¬ 
way, formed part of ancient Scandinavia. I'he rude 
«nd warlike inhabitants of this wild defcrt, known by the ee- 
nbrai name of Goths, feeking a milder climate, and lands more 
^rtiic thsn their roiefts and mountains, made frequent incur— 
fions on the continent, and at laft became fo formidable that 
they broke the Ronun empire, and eftablilhed powerful 
monarchies m Gaul, Spain, and Italy. The religion of 
the ancient Ooths, or Scandinavians, if the wild opinion 
of faVages c;m deferve that name, was like themfelves, bloody 
and barbarous ; but formed to infpire the moft enthufxaftic 
courage, and the moft unremitted perfeverance in toil*. 

That part of Scandanavia, now called Sweden, is bounded 
by the Baltic on the fouth ; by the Norwegian Lapland on 
the north ; by Mufeovy on the eaft j and on the weft by the 
mountains of Norway. No authentic annals of it’s early in- 
febitonts now remain. In the firft periods of its hiftory, we 
^d It, like the other northern regions of Europe, parcelled 
into fmali independent ftates, which were governed by their 
refpeaive general or chieftain, who had commonly the title 
of kingf, ^ 

There is ^ reNing on what has been written concerning 
Sweden, till Chriftianity was introduced, about the middle of 
me nin^ cent^y. From this period to the year 1150 , when 
_Eric IX. compelled the Finlanders to receive the 
Lbriftian faith, and ordered the ancient laws and conftitu-* 
Eions of the kingdom to be colleaed into one volume, under 
the title of King Eric’s laws, nothing occurs in the Swedifh 
Mftory that merits a particular review. The chronology of 
;his kingdom, which before was very doubtful, from this 
lime is more certaii>. 

Magnus Ladeflaus a,ppears to be the fij-ft king 
V D. 1176. of Sweden who purfued a regular fyftem to in^ 
ereafe bis authority} and with this view made 

* Gibbon, t Univtrfal Hiftory, 
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<hc augmentations of the revenues of the crown his partScu-f 
latcare. This able prince fucceeded in making hitiuelf in^ 
dependent of his people; but his fucceflbrs, not maintaining; 
their authority with equal ability, the kingdom was thrown 
into the greateft diforder, and continual revolutions fucceededi 
till the union of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the 
fourteenth century, under Margafet Waldemar, furnai^ed 
the Semiramis of the north. 

Margaret was daughter of Waldemar IILking of Den¬ 
mark. She had been married to Hacquin, king of Norway, 
and fon of Magnus III. king of Sweden. On the death of 
her fon Olaus, the laft rhale heir of the three northern 
crowns, (which were, however, more cledlive than heredita¬ 
ry) Ihe fucceeded, by the confent of the ftates, to the Danifk 
throne. She was eledled Queen of Norway, which (he had 
governed.as regent; and the Swedes being oppreflTed by their 
king Albert, made Margaret a folemn tender of their crown* 
She marched to their afliftance, expelled Albert, 
and afl'umed the reins of government. Thus A. D. 13 ^ 4 , 
poflelTed of thefe three kingdoms, (he formed 
the grand political defign of a perpetual union, which proved 
the fource of thofc wars which raged in Sweden and Den¬ 
mark upwards of a century. Under Eric, the fucceflbr of 
Margaret, the Swedes revolted, chuling their Grand Mar- 
fhal, Charles Canutfon, king. They however, returned to 
their allegiance under Chrlftiern I. of Denmark. But they 
again revolted^roni the fame prince; again renewed the 
union of Calamar, under John his fuccefTor; revolted a third 
time ; and were finally fubdued by the arms of Chriftiern II. 
who reduced them to the condition of a conquered people. 

To fecure himfelf on the throne of Sweden, Chriftiern 11. 
commanded the fenators and chief of the nobility 
to be maflacred. at Stockholm, on the 9 th (k A. D. 1310. 
November. This perhaps was one of the moft 
tragical fcenes in the hiftory of the human race. Under the 
difguife of friendftiip, he had invited the fenators and grandees 
to a fumptuous entertainment. In the unfufpicious hour of 
of conviviality, the hall was filled with armed men, and nine¬ 
ty, four perfons of diftinSion were led from the palace to th« 
fcaffbld eretfted before the door and there executed*'. 

From his tyrannical government the Swedes were deli¬ 
vered by the fortitude and zeal of Guftavus Vafa, a defccn- 
dant of the ancient kings, and whofe father had been put to 
death in the late maffacre. This brave prince, to efcape the 
fury of the tyrant, concealed himfelf among the mountains 
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«f Delicarlia. There, bewildered, deftitute of every neceA 
fary, and ready to perifti with hunger, he entered himftjf 
among the miners, and worked under ground for bread. He 
afterwards made himfelf known unto them at their annual 
iealf, and exhorted them to alTift him in recovering the liber¬ 
ties of their country. An jmated with rage againft their oppref- 
fors, they fled to arms. Guftavus gaining partifans in all cor¬ 
ners of the kingdom, faw himfelf every where vidforious. 
Every thing yielded to his valour and good fortune, and the 
regal dignity was conferred on him as the reward of his merit. 
1 nis brave and patriot prince introduced and eftablifhed by 
law the ^roteftant religion, and made commerce and the arts 
flourifh by his wife policy. The affairs of the 
A. D. 1544. kingdom being thus happpy fettled, the crown 
was declared to be hereditary. . 

Eric Vafa, his fon and fuccclTor, proving a diffolute and 
cruel prince, was dethroned and imprifoned in 156^. He 
was fucceeded by his brother John, who ventured to intro¬ 
duce a new liturgy, and attempted in vain to re-eftablifh the 
catholic religion. He left the crown to his fon Sigifinund, 
who had been clefted king of Poland. This prince, like his 
father, being a zealous catholic, endeavoured to reftore 
popery, for which he was depofed, and his heirs excluded 
from the fucceflion. His uncle, Charles IX. was raif.d to the 
fovereignty by the ftates. He had been chiefly inilruinental 
in prefsrving their religious liberties. On his death, the 
feeptre pafl'cd to his fon the celebrated Guftgvus Adolphus, 
whofc reign is one of the inoft illuftrious periods in the an¬ 
nals of this or any other kingdom. He fubdued Ingria, 
Eivonia, and Pomerania; but in the midft of all his vi6t(jrics 
over the ablefl: of the Auffrian generals, he was unfortunate¬ 
ly killed at the battle of Lutzen, near Leipfic. 

His daughter, Chriffina, fucceeded. She is not lefs me¬ 
morable for her paflion for literature, and generous patronage 
of learned men, than for her refignation of the crown. Her 
ftudies, by occupying too much of her attention, were inju¬ 
rious to her reputation as a queen. “ 1 think I fee the 
“ devil,” faid fhe, “ when my fccretary enters with his dif- 
“ patches*.” Ih order to enable the queen to purfuc her 
literary amufements, without difadvantage to the ftate, the 
fenate of Sweden propofed, that fhe fliould marry her coufin, 
Charles Guftavus, prince Palatine of Deux Fonts, for whom 
file had been defigned ffom her infancy. But although this 
pg’ince appears to have been a favourite, and Chriftina’s con¬ 
duit prove® that fhe was by 210 means infenfible to the paflion uf 
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the fexes, like our Elizabeth, flie did not chufe to give her- 
fclf a maftcr. 

But the Swedes, among whom refinement had made little 
progrefs, but whofe martial fpirit was now at its height, and 
among whom policy was well unJerftood, could not bear to 
fee the daughter of the great Guftavus devote her time and 
her talents folely to the ftudy of detid languages; to the dif- 
putes about vortexes, innate ideas, and other unavailing fpe- 
culations ; to a tafte for medals, iVatues, pictures, and'public 
fpedtacles, in contempt of the nobler cares' of royalty. An 
univerfal difeontent, therefore, arofe, and Chriftinawas again 
imelled to marry. The difguft ^ccafioncd by this importu^ 
nity firfl fugiicftcd to her the idea of quitting the throne. 
She accordingly fignified her intention of refignjng, in a 
letter to Charles Guftavus, and of furrendering her crown in 
full fenate; but fhe was prevailed upon to reign for fome 
time, on condition that flie fhould be no more prefled to 
marry*. Finding it impolliblc, however, to reconcile her 
literary purfuits, or more properly her love of cafe and her 
romantic turn of mind, with the duties of her 
flation, Chriftina finally refigned her crown; A. D. 1654. 
and Charles Guftavus afeended the throne of 
Sweden, under the name of Charles X. After defpoiling the 
palace of every thing curious or valuable, fhe left her capital 
and her kingdom, as the abodes of ignorance and barbarifm. 
She travelled through Germany in men’s clothes; and hav¬ 
ing a defign of fixing her rcfidence at Rome, that ftie might 
have an opportunity of contemplating the precious remains of 
antiquity, Ihe embraced the catholic religion at BrulTcls, and 
foiemnly renounced ljutheranifm at Infpruck. The catholics 
coniidered this converfion as a triumph, and the proteftants 
were not a little mortified at the defedtion of fo celebrated a 
woman ; but both without rcafon ; for the queen of Sweden, 
who had an equal contempt for the peculiarities of both reli¬ 
gions, meant only to conform, in appearance, to the tenets of 
the people among whom ftie intended to live, in order to enjoy 
more agreeably the pleafures of focial intercourfc. Of this 
her letters afford fufficient evidence, to filcnce the cavillers 
of either party. 

But Chriftina, like moft fovereigns vvho have quitted a 
throne, iji order to cfcapc from the cares of royalty, found 
herfedf no Icfs uneafy in private life : fo true it is that hap- 
pinefs depends on the mind, not on the condition. She fooa 
difeovered, that a queen without power was a very infignifi- 
^nt charadler in Italy, and is fuppofed to have repented of 
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iier refignation. But, however that may be, it is certain dirf 
became tired of her fltuatioji, and made two journeys intd 
France; where flie was received with much refpe<ft by the 
learned, whom fhe had penlioned and flattered, but with little 
attention by-the polite, efpecially of her own fex. Her maf- 
culine air and libertine converfation kept women of delicacy 
a diftance. Nor dock flie feem to have dciired their ac¬ 
quaintance ; for when, on her firft appearance, fome ladies 
’ were eager to pay their civilities to her, “ What,” faid flie, 
make thefe women fo fond of me ? Is it becaufe 1 am fo 
“ like a man?” The celebrated Ninon de I’Enclos, whofc 
wit and beauty gave her the power of pleafing to the moll 
advanced age, and who was no lefs diltinguilhed by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of. her amours than by the fingularlty of her manner 
of thinking, was the Only woman in France, whom Chrifllna 
honoured with any particular mark of her efteem *. She 
k)ve4 the free converfation of men; or of women, who like 
herfelf, were above vulgar reftraints. 

The modeft women in France, however, repaid Chrif- 
tina’s contempt with ridicule. And happy had it been for 
her charadler. had fhe never excited, in the mind of c.ther 
fcx, a morc'difagreeable emotion; but that was foon fuc- 
cceded by thofe of deteftation and horror. As if not only 
fovereignty but defpotifm had been attached to her perfon, 
in a fit of libidinous jealoufy, fhe ordered Monaldcf. h, her 
fevourite, to be afl’alEriated in the great gallery at Fontain- 
bleau, and almoft in her own prcfcncc. Yet (lie woman, 
who thus termiiiat'd an amour hv a murder, did not wajit 
her apologifts among the learned ; and this atrocious ^'io!a- 
tion of the law of nature and nations, in an eidight iied age, 
and in the heart of a civilized kingdom, w;;s alh.wcd to jiaf,j 
not only without punifhment, but without inquiry ! Chrif- 
tina found it neceffary, however, to leave France, vvliore fhe 
was now jullly held in abhorrence. She therefore returned 
to Rome; where, under the vicar of Chrifl, the greatell 
criminals find fheltcr and confolation ; and where tlic queen 
of Sweden, a dupe to vanity and caprice, fpent'the remainder 
of her life, in fenfual indulgencies and literar)' converfation, 
'With cardinal A2zolini, and other inemhers of the facred col¬ 
lege ; in admiring many things for which fhe had no tafte, 
and in talking about more which fhe did not underfland f i 
While' Chriftina was thus rambling over Europe, and 
amufing herfelf in a manner as unworthy of her former 
charadler as of the daughter of the great Giiftavus, her fuc- 
Charles X. was indulging tiia martial fpirit of the 
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Swedes, by the conqueft of Poland. This he accompJilhed 
after feveral fignal victories, in which he difeovered both 
courage and conduct. He alfo drove the Danes out of the 
provinces of Schonen, Smaland, Haland, Blekingen, and 
Bohus-Lehn, which ho added to his dominions. 

He was fucceeded by his foil Charles XI. in whofe reign 
the power of tlie -Sv/edi/h inonarchs bAame ab- 
folate. On his deatli, the vacant throne was A. D. 1697^ 
filled by his miitor Ion, Charles XII. one of the 
moft c:xtr;u')rdiuary men that ever appeared on the earth. 
^'his young hero, .when fcarcely eighteen, had fuccefEvely 
defeated Fred ric IV. of Denmark; Augudus, king of Po¬ 
land, whont h>. aft'M'w.irds dethroned; and the cZar Peter the 
Ore;,.. Hi^ relllefs ai^hition fiiggdled to him the entire 
coiKiiuilof Rtifi ',. ''.V’th this vievr, he collciStcd a power¬ 

ful annv. 1 he Mulco’.ites in all quarters ded before him; 
and, after fever.d advantages gained over the czar’s forces, he 
marched towards the Rcinan c.-pital, Mofeow. iiat at the 
battle of Pultowa he was defeated, his army cut to pieces, 
hiinfelf wounded, and obliged to fly into Turltey. The 
Ottoman court giving him no hopes of affiftance, he fortified 
himfclf in his fnall retreat at Bender, and with only forty 
domeftifs, defended it againft the Ruffian army, not abandon¬ 
ing it till they had fet it on fire. From Bender he fled to 
Demotika, but difplcafed with his fituatio.n there, he refolved 
to keep his bed as long as he fliould be obliged to If.ay in it. 
This he actually did for ten months, feigning himfelf ill 
At length, travelling poll, with only two companions, 
through F ranconia, and iVlccklenburgh, he arrived at Stral- 
feend. Beliegcd in this city, he efcaped to Sweden in the 
mofl deplorable condition. Yet thefe misfortunes did not 
abate his rage for fighting. He raifed a new army, attacked . 
Norway, and laid fiege to FYedericlhall, 
where he was killed by a half-pound ball, from A. D. 1718. 
a cannon loaded with grape-lhot, as he was 
viewing their approaches by ftar-light. Many, however, 
have fiippofed, that Charles was not in reality killed by a 
Ihot from the walls of Fredericfliall, but that a piftol, from 
one of thofe about him, gave the decilive blow which put 
an end to the life of this celebrated monarch. This opinion 
is very prevalent in Sweden. And it appears, that the 
Swedes were tired of a prince, under whom they had loft 
their richeft provinces, their braveft troops, and their na¬ 
tional forces; and who yet, untamed by adverfity, purfued 
an unfuccefsful war, nor would ever have liftened to the 
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voice of peace, or confulted the internal tranquillity of bis 
country *. 

On the death of Charles, the ftates of the kingdom, by a 
free and voluntary choice, eledted his fifter, Ulrica Elca- 
nora, for their Q^'een. But they obliged her, by a folcmii 
adl, to renounce all hereditary right to 'the crown, that flic 
might hold it entirely'by the fuffragc of the people ; while 
(he bound herfelf by the moil facred oaths, never to attempt 
the rc-eftablilhment of arbitrary power. Sacrificing foon 
after the love of royalty to conjugal affeef ion, (he rclinquifh- 
ed the crown to her huiband, the Prince of Hciic, who was 
chofen by the States, and mounted the throne on the fame 
conditions with his total confort, under the title of Frederic. 
By the new plan of governni'’nt which was now eflablilhcd, 
tlie legiflative authority was ])!aced in the diet, and the exe¬ 
cutive relied in the diet. I'rederic dying without illue, tho 
Hates cledlcd Adolpluis Frederic, a near relation to the late 
monarch; a prince of but moderate abilities. His reign was 
made tioublefonie and uneafy by the factions of 
A. D. 1771. the fenate. (dn his deatli, the Swedifh feeptre 
was given to his fon Guftavus Adolphus HI. 
W'ho pofTcficd abilities greatly fuperior to thofe of his father. 

He had a well cultivated underftanding, an infinuating ad- 
drefs, and a graceful and commanding elocution. He was 
about five and twenty years of age when he was proclaimed 
King cif Sweden ; and, oit his acceffion to the throne, he 
adopted every jricthod which the moft profound dillimulation 
and the urmoit dexterity could fuggeft, to incrcafe his popu- 
laritv. 'Fhrec times a week he regulaily gave audience to 
all who jjrefented themlelvcs. Neither rank, fortune, nor 
intereil, were neccllary to obtain accefs to him. It was fuf- 
ficient to have been injured, and to have a legal caufe of 
complaint to lay before him. He liftened to the mcaneft of 
his fubjedts with aff.rbilitv, and entered into the minuteft de¬ 
tails that concerned them. He informed himfelf of their 
private affairs, an.d feemed to intereil himfelf in their happi- 
nefs. 1 his conduct made him confidered as truly the father 
of his people. He feemed intent on banilhing corruption, 
and juoinoting union. He declared he would be of no party 
but that of the natic.ii, and that he would ever pay the moft 
implicit obedience to whatever the diet Ihould enadl. Thele 
profeffions lulled the many into a fatal feCurity, thoogb 
they created fafpicions among a few of greater penetration, 
whf) thought his majcllv' promlffd too much to be in earneft. 
Ijx, Uie mean time there happened fomc contentions bewcea 
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'the different orders of the Swedifh ftates, and no methods 
were left untried to foment thefe jealoufics. Erriiffaries 
'were likewife planted in every part of the kingdom, for the 
purpofe of fowing difeontent among the inhabitants, of ren¬ 
dering them difaffected to the eftabrillied government, and of 
exciting them to an infurredtion. At length, when the king 
found his fcheme ripe for cxecution,»having taken the proper 
meafures for bringing a confiderable number of the officers 
and foldiers into his intereft, he totally over¬ 
turned the Swedi/h Conftitution of govern- Aug. Tg, 
ment^. In lefs than an hour he made himfeif * 772 - 
mafter of all the military force of Stockholm. He planted 
grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, at tb.s door of the council 
chamber, in which the fenate wei-e affemblcd, and made all 
the members of it prifoners. And that no news might be 
carried to any otlicr part of Sweden, of the tranfadlion in 
which the king was engaged, till the fcheme was completed, 
cannon were drawn from the arfenal, and planted at the 
palace, the bridges, and other parts of the town, and par¬ 
ticularly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers flood over 
thefe with matches r eady lighted ; all communication with 
the country was cut off, no one, without a paffport from the 
king, being allowed to leave the city. The lenators were 
then confined in fepar ate apartments in the palace, and many 
others, who were fuppofed to be /.ealoiifly attached to the 
liberties of Sweden, v/erc put under arrcfl. The remainder 
of the day the king employed in vifiting different quarters of 
the town, in order to receive oaths of fidelity to him from 
the magifli'atcs, the colleges, and city militia. Oaths were 
alfo tendered the next d.ry to the people in general, to whom 
he addreffed a fpeech, which he concluded by declaring, that 
his only intention was to rcflorc tranquillity to hi.s native 
country, by fiippreffing licentioufnefs, overtirrning the arillo- 
cratic te.nn of government, reviving the old Swedifh liberty, 
and reffoiing the ancient laws of Sweden, fuch as they ware 
before* 1680. “I renounce now,” faid he, “as I have alrcatly 
done, all idea of the abliorrcd abfolute power, or what is 
“ celled fovereignty, eftceming it now, as lx-fi)re, my greatefl 
“ glory to be the firft citizen among a truly free people.” 

Thus was this great revolution completed without any 
bloodfhed, in which the Swedes furrendered that conftitution, 
whicli their forefathers had bequeathed, after the death of 
Charles XII. as a bulwark againft any dcfpotic attempts of, 
Iherr future monarchs. I'he Swedes, at fome periods, have 
iilcovered aa ardent love of liberty ; at others, they have 
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feemed fitted only for flavery; -and when they were labour¬ 
ing to render themfelves free, they have w* nted that found 
political knowledge, which would have pointed out to them 
the proper methods for fecuring their future freedom. The 
moft capital defedf of the Swediih conftitution was the total 
want of all balance of its parts: and the divifion of the 
Swedifh nation into three dift-iiidt clafles of nobles, burghers, 
and peafants, whofe intefefts were perpetually clafhing, has 
been a circumftance very unfavourable to the liberty of the 
Swedes. 7 he power of their kings was much reflrrained ; 
but no fiifficient regulations were adopted for fecuring the 
perfonal freedom of the fuhjedl. 7 hefe defects in the Swed- 
ifli conftitution paved the way for the late revolution. 

Uoftilities commenced on the frontiers of 
A. D. 178S. Finland, between a body of Ruftian light troops 
and a detachment of the Sv/edes pofted on the 
bridge of Pomalafund. After various engagements both by 
land and fea, in which Guftavus 111 . gave a difplay of the 
moft extraordinary abilities, an agreement for eftablifhing 
an everlafting peace, and fixing the frontiers of Ruflia, as 
they were before the war broke out, was figned between the 
plenipotentiaries of the Emprefs of Rullla and the King of 
Sweden. 

It is natural tofuppofe,that the fteps which Guftavus had 
taken to render himfelf abfolute, would procure 
A. D. 1790. him many enemies, and he at laft fell by the 
hand of an aftaflin. He was fhot at a mafque- 
rade by one of his own fubjc<fts. 7 'he Duke of Sudermania, 
the king’s brother, was appointed regent during the mino¬ 
rity of the young prince, who was born on the firft of No¬ 
vember, 1778. 

Of his majefty’s tragical death T fhall give a particular 
account. On the i6th of March, as he was preparing to 
attend a mafqucrade at the Opera-houfe, he received the fol¬ 
lowing anrmymous letter. 

“ Sire, 

“ Deign to liften to the advice of a man, who neither be- 
“ ing attached to your fervice, nor defirous of your favour, 
“^flatters not your crimes, but is defirous of averting the 
danger with vrbich your life is menaced. , Be affured, that 
“ a plot is formed to aflaffinatc you. Thofe who have en- 
tered into it, are furious at being foiled laft week, by the 
“ ball’s being countermanded. 7 hey have refolved to exe- 
“ cute their fcheme this day. Remain at home, avoid balls 
** during the prsfent year : thus the fanaticifm of criminality 
“ will be fuft'ered to evaporate. A void the road to Haga * j 
* The king's cijunny reficltnce. 
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“ in fine, be upon your guard for at leaft a month. Do not 
“ endeavour to difcover the author of this letter; the dam- 
“ nable projeil againft your life is come to his knowledge by 
“ accident j be alTured, however, that he has not any intereft 
“ whatever in forewarning you of your intended fate.” 

... The king, on reading the note, i» is faid, was obferved to 
turn pale. He, however, affedled to hear it with contempt, 
and to confider it as an infult to his courage, to attempt to 
deter him from enjoying his evening’s entertainment. It 
was farther remarked that it was late before he ciitered the 
ball room; but after fome time he fat down in a box with 
the Count D’EiTen, and obferved that he was not deceived 
in-his contempt for the letter. Cnee had there been any dc- 
fign againft his life, no time could be more favourable than 
that ?noment. He then mingled, without apprehenfion, 
among the crowd; and juft as he was preparing to retire in 
company with the Pruflian ambaflador, he was furrounded by 
feveral perfons in mafks, one of whom fired a piftol at the 
hack of the king, and lodged the contents in his body. A 
fcenc of dreadful confiifion immediately enfued. The con- 
fpirators, amidft the general tumult and alarm, had time to 
retire to other parts of the room; but one of them had pre- 
vioufly dropped his piftol and a dagger clofe by the wounded 
kintr. A general order was given to all the company to un- 
maik, and the doors were immediately clofed; but no perfon 
.appeared with any particular diftinguifhed marks of guilt. 
The king was immediately conveyed to his apartment, and 
the furgeon, after extradling a ball and fome llugs, gave fa¬ 
vourable hopes of his maj -fty’s recovery. 

The 17th was a day of apprehenfion and terror. The 
Swedifti guards were all under arms; patroles and pickets 
were ordered to traverfe the ftreets of Stockholm both night 
and day; and the houfes of the citizens were to be fhut after 
eight in the evening. Sufpicions immediately fell upon fuch 
of the nobles as had been notorious for their oppofition to 
the meafures of the court. The anonymous letter was traced 
up to colonel Liljehorn, major in the king’s guards, and he 
was immediately apprehended. But the moft fuccefsful clue 
that feemed to offer was in confequence of the weapons 
which had fallen from the affaffin. An order was tfllied di- 
redling all the armourers, gunfmiths, and cutlers in Stock¬ 
holm, to give every information in their power to the officers 
of juftice concerning the weapons. A gunfmith who had 
repaired the piftols recognized them to be the fame which 
he had repaired fome time fince for a nobleman of the name 
of Anharjlrom, a captain in the army; and the cutler, who 
had made the dagger, referred at once to the fame perfon. 
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Atikarnrom was no fooner apprehended, than he confefled, 
with an air of manifefl: triumph, that he was the perfon, 
“ who had endeavoured to liberate his country from a tnonjler 
“ and a tyrant." Sufpicions at the fame time fell on the 
counts Horn and Ribbing, baron Pechlin, baron Khrenfvard, 
baron Kartfmandorf, Von Engerftrom the royal fccretarv, 
and others. Earon Beilke, the king’s private fecretary, be-, 
ing alfo apprehended on fufpicion, declared without hciltation 
that he was privy to the plot, but, added, that he had provid¬ 
ed againft the punilhment which be knew awaited him, and 
againft the rjfk of being compelled by torture to beti'ay thofe 
who were afl'ociated tvith him. He had in fadt fv/al!o\vcd 
poifon, and expired fhortly after this declaration. His body 
was afterwards drawn on a hurdle, arid expofed to public 
view at the common place of execution. 

From the confeilion of Ankarftrom it appeared, that he 
had been himfelf a principal in the confpiracy from the be¬ 
ginning ; and that in confequence of an intimacy which ex- 
ifted between him and count Horn, they had often been led 
to converfe upon political fubjecls, on which they were per- 
fe&ly agreed, d hey deplored the annihilatioit of their 
country’s liberty and conftitution, and refented the recent 
calamities which the falfc ambition of Guftavus had brought 
upon the nation; and concluded, that the only means of re- 
drelbng the grievances under which it laboured, and of 
refeuing it from others which were ftill more to be appre¬ 
hended, would be to aflallinate the king, or at lead to remove 
.him from the government. In confequencx; of this determi¬ 
nation, they concerted a plan for carrying him off by night 
from his V ilia at Haga, where he ufually flept; and in the 
beginning of January they walked round through the park 
and woods of Haga, but found every avenue too fecurely 
guarded. Count Ribbing was informed of the confpiracy 
through count Horn, and readily acceded to it. Ankarftrom 
undertook to be the immediate agent for the aflaflination; 
and with this intention, in company with count Horn, he 
attended the tlieatre on the i6th of January, and fat in the 
next box to the king’s, but his majefty did not appear at the 
theatre that evening. With the f\me purpofe in view they 
went to the mafquerade, which was given by the king on 
the iglh of the fame month; but as the concourfe of people 
did not appear fufficient to afford them any hopes of con¬ 
cealment, the defign was deferred. Ankarftrom and Ribbing 
followed the king to the diet at Gcffle, and returned with 
him to Stockholm. They determined to effedl their purpofe 
3t a inafquerade on the 2nd of March, but that entertainment 
was put off. Count Ribbing informed Liljehorn, and baron 
■ Pechlin; 
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Pechlin of the plot, which both of them approved, and pro- 
mifed their affiftancc. On the fatal i6th of March, when 
Ankaftrom had fired his piftol, not feeing the king fall imme¬ 
diately, he drew his dagger in order to cfFcft his pnrpofe, 
but was feized with a tremor, and dropped both the dagger 
and the piftol on the floo’-. He, however, had prefence of 
ailtrid to mingle immcdiatL-Iy with thel-rowd, and to join in a 
cry of fire, which probably arofc, at firft, from the appearance 
of that confufion which it afterwards contributed to increafe. 
In a fubfequent examination, Ankarftrom apologized for 
having fo far expofed the fccrets of his friends, by obferving 
that no torture ftionid have wrefted this confeftion from him, 
had he not been informed that Liljehorn, who wrote the 
anonymous letter, and count Horn, were both in ciiftody, 
and that his letters to the latter had been f-ized by the go¬ 
vernment. He mentioned flightly, that his private misfor¬ 
tunes, by which he probably alluded to fome flights which he 
fuffered from the king, had contributed to render him defpe- 
rate. After a very fair and ample trial, Ankarftrom was, 
condemned to be publicly and feverely whipped, on three 
fucceflive days, his right hand and his head to be cut ofF, and 
his body impaled; which fentence he fuffered not till the i/tlj 
of May, long after the death of the king.—His property was 
given to his children, who, however, where compelled to 
change their name. 

The counts Horn and Ribbing were condemned to loll* 
their right hands and to be decapitated. Colonel Liljehorn, 
and lieutenaj'.t Ehrcnjwerd, were alfo to be beheaded. All 
thefe confpirators were degraded from the rank of nobles, 
and their property declared to be confifeated. Major Hart- 
manfdorf was to forfeit his rank in the army, and to be im- 
prifoned for one year. Engerftrom was to fuffer perpetual 
imprifonment, and baron Peeblin and fecrctary Lillelirahle, 
to be imprifoned during plcafure. Four others, acculbd of 
being concerned in the confpiracy, were pardoned, and fame 
were acquitted. 

The king languiftied from the 17th to the 29th of March. 
At firft the reports of his medical attendants were favour¬ 
able ; but on the 28th a mortification was found to h^ve 
taken place, which terminated his cxlftcncc in a few hours. 
On opening his body, a fquare piece of lead and two nifty 
nails were found unextradted within the ribs. During his 
illnefs, and particularly after he was made acquainted with 
the certainty of his approaching diffolution, Ouftav'us con¬ 
tinued to diiplay that unlbaken courage which he had mani- 
fefted on evei v occafion during his life. A few hours before 
his deccafcj he made fome alterations in the arrangement of 
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public affairs. He had before, by his will, appointed a coun^ 
cil of regency; but convinced, by recent experience, how^ 
little he could depend on the attachment of bis nobles, and 
being alfo aware of the ncceffity of a Ihong government in 
difficult time;, Ivj appointed liis bnuher, the duke of Suder- 
inania, foie regent, till his fon, who was then about four¬ 
teen, fhall have attained the age of eightn.n years. Imrr '' 
diafely on the death of the king, the young prince was pro¬ 
claimed by the title of Guftavus IV. 

Thus tell, by the hand of treafon, in his forty-fixth year, 
.Guftavus 111 . He was a prince of high ambition, but rather 
a man of addrtfs titan of ability. His manntrs, as we have 
already obferved, were popular and infinuating, his elo¬ 
quence fluent and bold. His conduiSl was, however, feldom 
tempeied with judgment, or his fpeeches replete with folid 
information. He was too dcfirous of being great, to permit 
himfelf or his people to be happy; and the unfortunate pre- 
diledlion which he had imbibed for arbitrary power, made 
him, in reality, a flave and a dependant durir^g the greater 
part of his reign. A paffion for lenr in a fovereign, is the 
greateft curfe that can afliidl a ftate ; and if a revolutionary 
power could be eftablifhed confiftently with the flifcty of a 
limited monarchy, the great difqualincation Ihould be, the 
love of war. If in private life a turbulent difpofition unfits 
a man for fociety, furcly the evil is increafed in an infinite 
proportion, where the lives of ir.illions, and the trcafurcs of 
nations are wantonly fquandcred. By the iir.prudence^of 
Guftavus, in this r.fpctft, Sweden was txhaufted of its re- 
fources, and reduced in it.= population ; and had he proceed¬ 
ed on his wild enterprize againft France, his country wc>uld 
probabl}, at the termination of the crufade, have fallen an 
unrefifting prey to the infatiable ambition of Ruffia. As the 
king of Sweden was dcfirous of emulating, in every inftar.ee, 
the charadler of his unde, the late king ot Pruffia, he was 
not fuperior to the vapity of appearing as an author. Some 
dramatic compofitions, which were aiSled at the national 
theatre, have been well fpoken of; but his writings, in 
gener.al, do not dcfer.ve much commendation, and his orations 
at the opening of the Swedifh academy, in particular, are 
tufgid and yet feeble, poor in matter and abounding only in 
vi^ords. It is but juft, however, to add, that, except his love 
pf war, which certainly always indicates a want of feeling 
and hurnanity in a character, the errors of Guftavus appear 
to have been rather errors of the underftanding than of the 
heart. Even in defiring arbitrary power, he docs not feerq 
to have been prompted by any inclination to abufe it, for he 
was not'practically a tyrant. The laft fcene of his life was 
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fuch indeed as ought to blot from remembrance a long cata¬ 
logue of crimes. His laft words were a declaration of pardon 
to the confpirators againft his life. The actual murderer 
alone was excepted; and he was excepted only at the ftrong 
inftance of the regent, and thofe who furrounded his majefty 
in his dying moments. 

With this mixture of charafter gs a man, in which the 
good feems almoft to be predominant, it cannot be doubted 
that Gultavus was a bad king. His peifidy, his ufurpation, 
his ifiilitary fpirit, all confpired againft the good of his coun¬ 
try. The mild and equal condu(ft of the regent, however, 
has preferved Sw'eden from the horrors of internal war; 
while the wifdom, fpirit, and patriotifm of his councils, will 
probably fave it from the infidious attacks of a reftlefs and 
dangerous neighbour. Wifely averfe to hoftility, the duke of 
Sudermpnia has cultivated fuccefsfully the friendfhip of all 
the belligerent powers, except Ruffia. In the mean time, his 
attention has been laudably directed to exciting the dormant 
fpirit of induftry in the nation; to the encouragement of 
their domeftic manufa< 3 :ures, and to t^e enforcing of rigid 
economy among all the dependents of government; in order 
that the example of the court, co-operating with his own, 
may exert a falutary influence over the people in eppofing 
the increafe of luxury, gambling, and diflipation. It is a 
pleafure to contemplate fuch difpofitions in fo elevated a 
ftation, and while the regent perfeveres in this condudf, he 
will undoubtedly merit the enviable title of the Father of his 
Prince and of his Country. 

With regard to learning-, the famous queen Chriffina 
may be accounted to have been a genius in many branches 
of knowledge. That able civilian, ftatefman, and hiftorian 
PufFendorff, was a native of Sweden j and fo was the late 
celebrated Linnaeus, whofe memory will be ever dear to all 
the lovers of Icience, but particularly the fcience of botany. 
The name of Linnaeus may be clalTed ainongft thofe of 
Newton, Boyle, Locke, Haller, and other great philofophers, 
•who were friends to religion. He always teffified in his 
converfations, writings, and atftions, the higheft reverence 
for the Supreme Being; and was fo ftrongly imprefled with 
the idea of bmniprefence, that he wrote over the door of his 
Rudy ; “ Innocui vivite, Numen adeft 

'1 he great merits of Linnaeus as a nacuralift are to be eftir 
mated from the rude ftate in which he found all the branches 
of natural hiftory, and the perfedfion to which he carried 
^em ■, in drawing order from confufton, and perfpicuity from 

• ^ive innocent; the Deity is prefent 
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darknefs. His underftanding comprehcnfiv'c, yet accurate, 
was capable of combining and arranging an almoll infinite 
variety of obiedfs, which the inagnitude of the greateft could 
not fatigue, nor the infignificancc of the fmalleft elude. The 
mere catalogue of his works would make an ordinary 
pamphlet; and it would require no fmall volume to trace 
even the outlines of his fyllem now diftinguifhed by the ap 
pcllation of Linnrean, which new methodized and reformed 
the whole compafs of natural hidory. In thefe cxtenfive and 
various purl'uits, we know not which to admiu; moft, his in¬ 
timate knowledge, his fertility of invention, his indefatigable 
induftry, his fcientifiic arrangement, or th.at w'onderful exaift- 
ne{s in diferiminating, where the minuteft ftiades of differ- 
tmee are fcarcely perceptible *, 


CHAP. XVIII. 

D li M A R K. 

Jlje Danes Land in the IJle of Shcpcy—Protcjlatit Religion 
ejiabliped by Chrijllan III.-—Copenhagen reduced to J^Jhes 
—Pragmatic Sanilion—CbrijVian VII.—^ueen Matilda 
—Struenfee and Brandt — Literature. 

D enmark, which is part of the ancient Scandinavia, 
is at prefent bounded on the fouth by Holftein, on the 
north and on the weft by the German Ocean, and on the 
eaft by the Baltic. The old inhabitants of tiiis northern 
region of Europe, were rude, fierce and martial. Strangers 
to art and induftry, they fubfifted by hunting, pafturagc, and 
plunder. Negletfting agriculture, their ujicultivatcd territo¬ 
ries foon became over-ftocked, and colonies iffued forth 
from to time, under chieftains or generals, which at laft 
almoft deluged every part of Europe. In thefe migrations 
they occafionally bore the appellations of Cimbri, Goths, 
Lombards, Normans, and Danes. Thefe northern adven¬ 
turers, after having harafled the coafts of France with their 
robberies and piracies, under the name of Normans, from 
their northern fituation, extended their ravages to Britain, 
wHere they were known by the general name of Danes. 
They firft landed in the ifle of Shepey, in the reign of Eg- 

* Vi. Pvluncy, ofi the vviiijngs uf Liunsus. Coxe'b Travels. 
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bert, and carried off their booty with impunity. The plun¬ 
derers continued their incurfions, till their king, Sweyn, 
made a complete conqueft of England, and left 
it to his fon, Canute, who was king of Eng- A. D. loiS. 
land, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. About 
this time, Denmark may be faid to have been in its zemth 
e'-^f'glory, as far as extent of dominion can give fan£tion to 
the expreflion. 

P'rom this period, Danilh hiltory is involved in great un¬ 
certainty, for upwards of three centuries. Few important 
and intcrefting events, which may be depended on, have been 
recorded, prior to the reign of Margaret Waldemar, who, as 
wc have already feen, united in her own p"rfon, the crowns 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norv/ay '''. She held her dignity 
with filth firmnefs and courage, tha.t file was juftly ftylcd the 
Semiramis of the North. This union did not laft longer than 
the beginning of the 16th century, when Chrilfiern 11. one 
of the"completcR tyrants that have difgraccd the annals of 
hiftory, was obliged to claim to Denmark and Norway, 
p'rcderic, duke of Holftein, was unanimoully a.D, un¬ 
called to tlic thionc, on the depofition of his 
cruel nephew, who openly embraced the opinions of Luther; 
and the proteibnt religion was effablifticd in Denmark, by 
that wife and politic prince, Chiiltian Ill. 1 he Dutch per- 
fuaded ChriRianki grandfon P'rederic III. to declare war 
aeainft Charles Gultavus king of Swolen, which had almoft 
coft him his crown. Charles marched bis army over the ice 
to the ifland of Funen, where he furprifed t'.ie Daniflt troops, 
and marched over the great Belt to beflege Copenhagen it- 
felf. Cromwell, who then governed Pfngiand under the title 
of ProtedPor, interpofed, and p'rederic defended his capital 
with great magnanimity till peace was concluded. 

Frederic IV. was perpetually engaged in wars with the 
Swedes ; and while Charles Xil. was an exile at Bender, he 
made a defeent upon the Swedilh Pomerania. In the year 
1716, the fucceffes of Frederic were fo great, that his allies, 
began to fufpeia he was aiming at the fovereignty of all 
Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from 
his exile, he renewed the war againft Denmark with a moft 
imbittered fpirit; but on the death of that prince, Frederic 
durft not refufe the offer of his Britannic majefty’s mediation 
between him and the crown of Sweden ; in confequence of 
which a peace was concluded at Stockholm, wlrich left‘him 
in pofTeffion of the duchy of SleLvick. Frederic died in the 
jrear 1730, after having two years before feen his^capital re- 

* Univetfil Hiftorj’. 
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duced to afhcs by an accidental fire. His Ton and fuccdibr 
Chriftian VI. guaranteed the pragmatic fanc- 
A. D. 1734. ticn. This was an agreement, by which the 
princes of Europe engaged to fuppbrt the Houfe 
of Auftria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of 
the emperor Charles VI. who had no-.male ilfue. He fent 
fix thoufand men to thd'affiftance of the emperor, during the 
difpute of the fuccefiion. Though he was pacific, yet he 
was tenacious of his rights. He had fo great a party in the 
kingdom of Sweden, that it was generally thought, his fon 
would be declared fucceflbr to his then Swedifh majefty. 
Some fteps for that purpofe were certainly taken: but wiiat- 
ever Chrillian’s view might have been, the defign was fruf- 
trated by the jealoufy of other powers, who could not bear 
the thoughts of feeing all Scandinavia fubjcCl to one family. 
Chriftian died in 1746, with the charabter of being the fa¬ 
ther of his people. ‘His fon, Frederic V. in 1743, mar¬ 
ried the princefs Fouifa daughter to his Britainiic majofty 
George 11 . He impiovetl upon his father’s plan, for the 
happinefs of his people, but took no concern except that of a 
mediator in tlie German war. It was by this inr' rvenfion 
that the treaty of Clofter-feven was ce)ncluck-d between the 
late duke of Cumberland and the Frciicii general Ricidicu. 
Upon the death of his firft queen, who was mother to his 
pref nt Danilh majcii y, he married a daughter of the duke of 
Bi'unfv.'ic '\Vi,!fenD.:ttle ; and died in 1766. 

His fon Chriftian, horn in 17.^0, married his 
prefent Britannic n:aj> ify’s youngeft filler, the A. 0.1769. 
princefs Carolina-h'tatilda. This al!ie);ce, though 
it wore at firft a very promibiig appe.irance, had a very un¬ 
fortunate termination. J his is partly attributed to the in¬ 
trigues of the queen-dov/ager, mother-in-law to the prefeiit 
king; who has a fon named Frederic, and whom fhe is re- 
preiented as defirous of railing to the throne. When the 
princefs Carolina-Matilda came to Copenhagen, fhe received 
her with all the appearance of frienJihip and afFceftion, ac¬ 
quainting her with the king’s faults, and at the fame time 
telling her, that flic would take every opportunity, as a 
mother, to aflift her in reclai.T.ing him. By this conduft, 
fee became the depofttary of all the young queen's fecrets, 
whtlft at the fame time, it is laid, fhe placed people about the 
king, to keep him conftantly engaged in all kinds of riot or 
debauchery. When the king was upon his travels, the 
queeri-dowagcr ufed frequently to vifit the young queen; 
and, under the mafk of friendship and afredtion, told her of 
the excelfcs which the king had fallen into in Holland, Eng¬ 
land, and France, and perfuaded her not to live with him. 
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But as foon as the king returned, the queen gently reproach¬ 
ing him with his conduct, his mother-in-law endeavoured to 
perfuade the king to give no ear to her counfels, as it was 
prefumption in a queen of Denmark to diredt the king. 
Matilda now began to difeover the defigns of the queen- 
dowager, and afterwards lived upon good terms with the 
king. I'he young queen alfo now afTumed to herfelf the part 
Vv-hi'ch the queen-dowager had been complimented with in 
the management of public affairs. This ftung the ojd 
queen; and her thoughts were now entirely occupied with 
Cchemcs of revenge. But her views of this kind at firft ap¬ 
peared the more difficult to carry into execution, becaufe the 
king had difplaced feveral of her friends who were about the 
court, who ha'd been increafing the national debt in times of 
the moft profound peace, and who were rioting on the fpoils 
of the public. However, fhe at length found means to gra¬ 
tify her revenge in a very ample manner. About the end of 
the year 1770, it was obferred that Brandt and Struenfee 
were particularly regarded by the king, the former as a fa¬ 
vourite, and the latter as a minifter; and that they had paid 
great court to queen Adatilda, and were fupported by her. 
'J'his opened a new feene of intrigue at Copetihagcn ; all the 
difearded placemen paid their court to the queen-dowager, 
and fhe became the head of the party. Struenfee and Brandt 
wanted to make a reform in the adminiftration of the public 
affairs at once, which fliould have been the work of time; 
and thereby made a great number of enemies among thofc 
whofe intereft it was that things fhould continue upon the 
fame footing that they had been for fome time before*. After 
this, queen Matilda was delivered of a daughter; but as foon 
as the queen-dowager faw her, fire, with a malicious fmile, 
declared that the child had all the features of Struenfee; on 
which her friends publifhed it among the people, that the 
queen muff have had an intrigue w'ith Struenfee, which 
was corroborated by the queen’s often fpeaking with this 
minifter in.public. A great variety of evil reports were now 
propagated ; and it was afferted, that the governing party 
had formed a defign to fuperfede the king, as being inc.rpable 
of governing ; that the queen was to he declared regent dur¬ 
ing the minority of her fon; and that Struenfee was to be 
her prime minifter. Whatever Strueiifee did to reform the 
abufes of tiie late miniftry was reprefented to the people as fo 
many attacks upon, and attempts to deftroy the government 
of the kingdom. By fuch means the people began to be 
greatly incenfed againft this minifter; and as he alfo wanted 
to make a reform’in the military, he gave great offence to 
the troops, at the head of which were fome creatures of thft 
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queen-dowager, who took every opportunity to make therV 
inferior oiBcers believe that it was the defign of Struenfee 
to change the whole fyftem of government. It muft be ad¬ 
mitted, that this miniftcr feems in many rcfpedls to have 
afted very imprudently, and to have been too much under 
the guidance of his paffions; his principles dl(o aj)pear to 
have been of the libertine kind. 

Many councils were held between the qnccn'dow'ager and 
her friends upon the proper meafures to be taken for cfFcc- 
tuating their dcTigns ; and it was at length lefolvcd to fur- 
prife the king in the middle of the night, and force him im¬ 
mediately to fign an order, which was to be prepared in 
readinel's, for committing the perfons before mcnti<med to fe- 
parate prifuns; to accufe them of high treafon in general, .and 
in particular of a defign to poifon or dethrone the king ; and 
if that could not be propetly fupported, by torture or other- 
wife, to procure wirn:.iTes to confirm the rcpriit of a criminal 
commerce between the queen and Struenfcc. 'i'his was an 
undertaking of fo hazardous a nature, that the wary count 
hdohke and moft of the quecn-dowager’s friends excuftd 
themfelvcs from taking any open and active part of this af¬ 
fair. However, the queerr-dowager at laff procured a fuffi- 
cier.t number of adfive inflruments for the execution of her 
defigns. On the i6th of January, 1772, a inafl.ed ball v. as 
given at the court of Denmark. 'I he king had danced at 
this ball, and afterw^ards played at quadrille with general 
Gahler, his lady, and ccunfellor Struenfee, br.nrlscr to the 
count, 'il'he queen after dancing as iifual one country dance 
with the king, gave her hand to count .Struenfee during: the I’c- 
mainder of the evening. She retired about two in t!ie moi'n- 
ing, and was followed by liini and count Idrandt. About 
four the fame morning, prince Frederic, who had alfo been 
at the ball, went with the queen-d.ow.ige-r to the king’s bed¬ 
chamber, accompanied by general Eichifcdc and count Rant- 
zau. They ordered his majeftv’s valet-dc-chambre to awake 
him, and in the midft of the i'urprifc that this intrufion ex¬ 
cited, they informed him that queen Matilda and the two 
Struenfees were at that inftant biify in drawing up a.i adl of 
renunciation of the crown, which they would immediately 
compel him to lign: and that the only means to prevent fo 
imminent a danger, was to fign the orders which they had 
brought with them for arrefting the queen and her accoir. - 
plices. It is faid that the king was not eafily prevailed upon 
to fign thefe orders, but at length complied. Count Rant- 
zau, and three officers, haftened at that untimely hour to the 
queen’s apartments, and immediately arreflcd her. She was 
put into one of the king’s coaches, conveyed to the caftle of 
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Cronenbiirgh, together with the infant princefs, attended by 
lady Moftyn, and efcorted by a party of dragoons. In the 
mean time, Struenfee and Brandt were alfo feized in their 
beds and imprifoned in the citadel. Struenfee’s brother, and 
rnoft of the members of the late adminiftration, were feized 
the fame night, to the number of about eighteen, and thrown 
iiiio confinement. The governmenf after this feemed to be 
entirely lodged in the hands of the queen-dow'ager and her 
fbn, alfifted by thofe who had the principal fhare in the revo¬ 
lution ; while the king appeared to be little more than a pa¬ 
geant, whofe perfon and name it was necefi’ary occafionalljr 
to make ufe of. All the officers concerned in the revolution 
were immediately protnoted, and an almoft total change took 
place in the departments of adminiftration, a new council 
was appointed, in which prince Frederic prefided, andacom- 
miffion of eight members, to examine the papers of the pri- 
foners, and to commence a procefs againtt them. The fon 
of queen Matilda, the prince royal, now entered into the 
fifth year of his age, was put into the care of a lady of quali¬ 
ty, who was appointed governefs, under the fuperintendency 
of the queen-dowager. Struenfee and Brandt were put ir^ 
irons, and very rigoroufly treated in prifon; they both un¬ 
derwent frequcist examinations, and at length received fen- 
tcnce of death. They were beheaded on the 28th of April, 
having their right hands prcviouiiy cut oft'. Struenfee at firft 
ahfoicjtely denied ha'.'ing any criminal intcrcourfe with the 
queen; but this he afterwards confelil-d : and though he is 
faid to have been induced to do I'ns onlt' bv <!ie I'ear of tor¬ 
ture, the proofs of his guilt were efteemej notorious, and his 
coiifeffions full and explicit. Befides no mealures were 
adopted by the court of Clreat Britain to clear up the 
queen's character in this refpcdl. 

During the confinement of queen Matilda in the palace of 
Cronenburgh, fhe inhabited the f.tovcnior’.s apartment, and 
had permiffion to walk upon the iidc batteries, or upon the 
leads of the tower. She was uncertain of the fate that awaited 
her; and had great rcafon to apprehend, that the party wliich 
had occafioned her arreft meditated (till more violent mca- 
fures. When the Englifh minilter at Copenhagen brou;;ht 
an order for her enlargement, which he had obtained by his 
fpirited conducf, Ihc was fo furprifed with the unexpeSfed 
intelligence, that flic inft.mtly burft into a flood cf tears, em¬ 
braced him in a tranfport of joy, and called him'her deliveier. 
After a fhort coiiference, the minifter p.^pefed that her ma- 
jefty fliouid immediately embark on board a (hip that was 
waiting to carry her from a kingdoin, in which Ihc had ex- 
perieneed Inch a t.min of ralifortunes. But however an.xi-,'u3 

fhe 
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Am; was to depart, one circumftancc cljecked the excefi of her 
joy; a few months before her imprifonment, fhe had been 
delivered of a princefs, (as has already be^en related) whom 
ihe fuckled herfelf. The rearing of this child had been her 
only comfort; and fhe had conceived a more than parental at¬ 
tachment to it, from its having been the conftaiit companion 
of her mifery. The infont was at that period afflidted with 
the meafles ; and, having nurfed it with unceafing folicitude, 
fhe was dcfirous of continuing her attention and care. All 
thofe circumftances had fo endeared the child to her, rendered 
more fufceptible of tendernefs in a prifon than in a court, that 
when an order for detaining the young princefs was inti¬ 
mated to her, Ihe tellified the ftrongeft emotions of grief, and 
could not, for fome time, be prevailed upon to bid a final adieu. 
At length, after beftowing repeated carefles upon this darling 
objedt of her affjiStion, (he retired to the veflel in an agony of 
defpair. She remained upon the deck, her eyeS immoveably 
diredled towards the palace of Cronenburgh, which contained 
her child, that had been fo long her only comfort, until dark- 
nefs intercepted the view. The vcfill having made but little 
way during night, at day break fhe obferved with fond fatis- 
fadfion that the palace was ftil! vifiblc ; and could not be per- 
fuaded to enter the cabin as long as Ihe could difeover the 
fainteft glimpfe of the battlements 

It is well known that her majefty refided in the city of 
Zell, in the eledloral dominions of his Britannic majclly, 
where fhe was carried off by a malignant fever, 
A. D. 1775. in the twenty fourth year of her age. Queen 
Matilda was naturally of a lively difpofition, 
until her misfortunes brought on a fettled melancholy, which 
preyed upon her mind. In company fhe endeavoured to dif- 
fcmble her forrows, and aflame a cneerfulnefs to which her 
heart was a ftranger. She became extremely fond of foli- 
tude; and, when alone, indulged her grief in the moft bitter 
lamentations. She ri-tained, to her laft moments, the moll 
unaftedled attachments to her children in Denmark ; with all 
the anxiety of a parent, flie made repeated inquiries after 
them, and was delighted with receiving the minuteft accounts 
of their healths, amufements, and education. Havmg ob- 
rained their portraits from Copenhagen, fhe placed them in 
her moft retired apartments, often apoftrophized them as if 
they were prefent, and addrefled them in the tendereft man- 
ner* 

His Danifh majefiy appears to have fuch a,deliility of un- 
derftanding as to difqualify himfor the proper management of 
public affairs. li> 17S4, another court revolution took place. 
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The quefen Dowager’s friends were removed, a new council 
was formed under the aufpices of the prince royal, fome of 
the former old rhembers were reftored to the cabinet; and no 
regard is to be paid for the future to any inftrument, unlefs 
iigned by the king, and counterilgned by the prince royal. 

The Danes, in general, make no great figure in literature% 
though aftronomy and niedicine are Wghly indebted to their 
Tycho Brahe, Borichius, and the Bartholines. The fciencc 
of botany owes great obligations to the celebrated Chriftian 
Oeder, to whom we arc indebted for the Flora Dantca-, 
through the liberality of his monarch. In fpeaking of the 
publications on natural hiftory, it would be unpardonable to 
omit mentioning the molt fptendid work of the kind ever 
produced in any nation. It is a colledlion of rare fhells, 
in two volumes folio. “ The firft volume,” fays a late travel¬ 
ler, “ which is the one I have leen, contains a fhort account 
“ of the colledlion of natural hiftory, and particularly of fhells 
in Denmark; a preliminary difeourfe in chronology, with 
a detail of the fevcral authors who have Written on the 
fubjeiSf, and their different fyftems, and 78 complete and 
“ delicately coloured figures, in 12 plates, accompanied with 
“ fcientific deferiptions, in the Latin, French and German 
“ languages.” 


CHAP. XIX, 

N O R. W A y. 

XJiiion nf this Country with Denmark—Salubrity of the Air —,• 
A'lountalns — Forejh — Quarries—Manners and Longevity 
of the Inhabitants, 

N ORWay was originally divided into fmall independent 
principalities, which continued till the ninth century, 
when they were all united under Herald Harfager. This 
kingdom was united to the crown of Denmark by queep 
Margaret, and has-ever fmee been governed by viceroys. 

The air is fo pure in fomc of the inland parts, that it has 
been faid the inhabitants live fo long as to be tiptd of life, and 
caufe themfelves to he tranfoorted to a lefs fdubrious air. 
At Bergen the lon^cff day confiits of about nineteen hours, 
and the fhorteft of about iive. In fummer, the inhabitants 
can read and write at midnight by the light of the fky; and 
in the inoft uprthejly parts, about niidfummer, the fan is 
Vol. 11, r continually 
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continually in view. In thofe parts, however, !n the middle 
of winter, there is only a faint glimmering of light at noon 
for about an hour and a half; owing to the reflection of the 
fun’s rays on the mountains. Nature, notwithftanding, has 
tern fo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midft of their 
darknefs the flty is fo ferene, and the moon and the aurora 
borealis fo bright, that^they can carry on their fifhery, attd 
work at their leveral trades in open air. 

immenfe mountains prefent thcmfelvcs all over Norway; 
fome of them with refervoirs of water on the top; and the 
Who’e forming a moft furprifing landfcape. The aCtivity of 
the natives, in recovering their Iheep and goats, when pen¬ 
ned up, through a falfe ftep, in one of thofe rocks, is won¬ 
derful. The owner direCts himfelf to be lowered down from 
Ae top of the mountain, fitting on a Grofs ftick, tied to the 
end of a long rope; and when he arrives at the place where 
the creature ftands, he faftens it to the fame cord, and it is 
drawn up with hirn|elf. "^rhe caverns that are to be met 
with in thefe mountains arc more wonderful than thofe, per¬ 
haps, in any other part of the world. One of them, called 
Dolfteen, was, in 1750, vifited by two clergymen, who re¬ 
ported, that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea dafli- 
ing over their heads; that the pall'age was as wide and high as- 
in ordinary church, the ftdes perpendicular, ancf the roof 
vaulted: that they defeended a flight of natural flairs; but 
when they arrived at another, they durfl not venture to pro- 
'ceed, but returned; and that they confumed two candles go.i> 
ing and returning. 

The chief wealth of Norway lies in its yirr/Zj, which fur- 
nifh foreigners with mafts, beams, planks, and hoards ; and 
ferve befidcs for all domcftic ufes; particularly the conftruc-* 
tion of houfes, bridges, fliips, and for charcoal to the 
founderies. 'I'he timber growing here arc fir and pine, elm, 
afh, benreed, (a very curious wood) birch, beech, oak, 
yew, alder, juniper, the afpen-tree, the comol or floe-tree, 
the hafel, ebony, lime of linden tree, and willows. The 
fums which Norway "receives for timber are very confide?- 
able; the induftry of the inhabitants is greatly aflifted by 
the courfe of tiieir rivers, and the fituation* of their 
lakes; which afford them not only the conveniency of floating 
down their timber, but of erecting law-mills, for dividing 
their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all 
fawed timber belongs to his Danifh majefly, and forms nef 
inconfiderablc part of bis revenue. 

Norway contains quarries of excellent marble, as well as 
many other kinds of ffoncs ; and the magnet is found in the 
ir»n mines. The amianthus, or afbeltos, is found likewife here; 



4 s are cryftalsi granites, amethyfts, agate, thunder-ftones, 
and eagJe-ftones. Gold found in Nortvay has been coined 
into ducats. His Danilh aiajefty is now working, to great 
advantage, a filvcr mine at Koningfbergj other filver mines 
have been found in different parts of the country; and one of 
the many filver mafles that have beeti difcovcrcd, weighing’ 
5'6 o pounds, is to be feen at the royal mufcum at Copenha¬ 
gen. Lead, copper, and iron mines, are common in this 
country; one of the copper-mines, at Roraas, is thought 
to be the richeft in Europe. 

The coaft: of Norway may be faid ^ be the native coun¬ 
try of herrings. Innumerable are the fhoals that come from 
under the ice at the north pole, and about the latitude of Ice¬ 
land divide themfelves into three bodies; one of thefe fupply 
the wellern Ifles and coaft of Scotland, another directs its 
courfe round the eaftern part of Great Britain, down the 
Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. 
'I.'hey form great part of the food of the Common people $ 
the cod, ling, kabeliau, and torfk-fifhes fo]k)W them, and 
feed upon their fpawn, and arc taken in prodigious numbers 
in fifty or fixty fathoms water: thefe, efpeciaily their roes, 
and the oil extradled from their livers, are exported and fold 
to great advantage; and above 150,000 people are main¬ 
tained by the herring and other fifhing on the coaft of Nor¬ 
way. 

'i'hc fummer in Nor'w^ay is very fhort. They fow and 
reaj) in fix weeks time, and yet it does not produce corn fuf- 
ficient for the natives, and thofa that come there for trade. 

I'he miners of the middling Norwegi.ans form a proper 
fubject of contemplation «ven to a philofopher, as they lead 
that kindoflife which we may fay is furnilhed with plenty; 
but they arc neither fond of luxury, nor do they dreaci penury: 
and this middle ftateprolongs their age furpriiingly. i'hough 
their drefs is in nraiiy rcfpects accommodated to their climate} 
yet, by cuftom, inftead of guarding againft the inclemency 
of the weather, they outbrave it; for they cxpol'e them¬ 
felves to Cold, without any cover upon their breafts or necks. 
A Norwcgijfii of a hundred years of age is not accounted 
paft his labour; and in 1733, four couples were married, and 
danced before his Danlfh majefty at Frcdericfliall, whofc 
when joined, exceeded eight hundred years. 
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CHAP. XX. 
GREENLAND. 

Of the Country in general—-Of the Northern Seas — Maun» 
tains of Ice—Where and hou they coagulate — Ice-Fields — 
Conjectures cencerning their Formation. 

G reenland is the remotefl traft of land in the 
north. It lies between Europe and America, and be¬ 
longs to the crown of Denmark. No fhip having as yet 
trtvced it to the mod northern parts, on account of the ice, 
it is not yet decided whether it be an idand or not. From 
fome late difeoveries of the Ruffians, it does not appear to 
join on theeaft, with Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, or 'Far- 
tary ; but, is I'uppoEd to join America, on the north-wed $ 
bccaufe (he fea that apparently parts them, and is called 
Davis’s Straits, or Baffin’s Bay, grows gradually nar¬ 
rower, as it approaches the 78th degree, and bccaufe tlte. 
coad, vvhich rifes very high towards that bay, falls lower 
and lower the farther north we go. The Greenlanders, in¬ 
deed, fay (though it is doubtful how far they can be relied on) 
that Davis’s Straits contradts 'itfelf fo much, as it tends 
northward, that they can travel on the ice fo near to tire op- 
polite diore as to be able to make the inhabitants hear; but, 
that they cannot get aciofs, owing to the drength of the cur¬ 
rent from the liort'n. 

Icelandic audiois h.avc deferibed old Greenland, on the 
eadern fide, as crouJed with chujehes and villages; and 
they might have faid the fame of the wedern fide, oppofite to 
America, for that the old Norwegians, or people of Norway, 
•had hoiifes and churches there alfo, is evident from the many- 
veftiges of them now to be found. 

The iflands of Spitzbergen, lying north of Lapland, be¬ 
tween the 75th and 80th degrees of latitude, with the eadern 
Coad of Greenland, lying oppodte thereto, are but thinly, if ■ 
at all, inhabited at prefent; but the wedern fiduof Green¬ 
land, from the 62nd, to the 7 id degree north, is again colo¬ 
nized by Europeans ! 'I'he iflands of Spitzbergen, hoW-* 
ever, are pretty much dequented during the fcafon of the 
whale-fidicry. Some few Dutchmen were once left there 
during a winter, but they all pcridied. 'I'hc globe is here 
fo round, that even at the didance of fix miles in a calm, the 
mads of a fhip only are difcovcrable at eight miles, no other 
part can be feen but the top-mad, and at twelve miles 
didance, the flag only ; yet, the mountains of Spitsbergen 
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rife ip high, as to be feen forty-eight miles. Lord Mul- 
grave, in his voyage to the north pole, coafted round them, v 

The land on the weftern fide of Greenland, is barren, 
high, and rocky, and rears its head in inoft places adjoining 
the ocean, in fiich lofty mountains, and inacceffible cliffs, as 
may be feen at fea, at the dilTrance of forty leagues. The 
cliffs and mountains are co!ifiantly»covcrcd with ice and 
fnow, which, by continually falling, have filled the vallief, and 
feem annually to encre.afe their height. The plains between 
the rocks are alfo Covered with fiolt, except here and there a" 
patch, where there is a fcanty portion of earth and grafs, an 
occafional little brook and pond, and fome few low fcattered 
fhrubs. 

Along the coafts in Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay, 
which is the fea that divides Greenland from the northern 
coafts of America, there are numberlefs deep bays and creeks 
that run up far within the land; and, the fhorc’s are border¬ 
ed with many iflands of different extent. To thofe who 
have feen the Norway coaft, we may fay, this of Greenland 
is not unlike it, except, that the hills here are not clothed 
with trees, nor the vallies enriched with herbage, and that 
the mountains are every where high and pointed. 

Within land there are no inhabi,tants, and but very few 
upon the coaft. The few there are inhabit the fouthern 
parts from Statenhook, to the 62nd degree. But, as no 
Europeans live there, thefe places are but little known 
to us. 

Of the European fettlemcnts, the moft fouthern is the co¬ 
lony of Frederic’s Haah, or b'rederic’s Hope, fituated in the 
62nd degree of north latitude, begun by the Danes in 1742. 
It lies one mile and a half from the open fca, and is a good 
haven and place for trade. In the iflands oppofitc, where the 
Dutch merchant fhips formerly harboured, many Grcen-r 
landers refide, being well fituated for catching fifh, feals, and 
rein-deer. This colony is yet but fmall. In 1754, it con- 
fifted only of a fadlor, a Moravian miffionary, and hbout fix 
or eight European Tailors, three or four of whom were mar¬ 
ried to Greenland women. 

Twelve leagues north of this colony, is that famous iccr 
glance or fhining ice, called in the charts, Eis~bltnk. It is a 
great high field of ice, whofe glances in the air, refembling 
the aurora borealis, may be fe^n at fea for many leagues. It 
was an inlet within the land, whofe mouth is now blocked 
tip in fuch a manner, by many huge pieces of ice, driven ouf 
by the ebb, that it forms, as it were, an arched ice-bridge, 
eight leagues in length, ftretching from land to land, and 
two in breadth. It has many openings or irregujar arches, 
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from fourteen to forty yards in height, M'hich might be pafled 
through in boats, but, from the danger of pieces of ice often 
falling within. Thefc, and many others that tumble from 
the adjoining hills, are driven by the ebb through thefc 
arches into the fea. Such Greenlanders as with to enter 
this harbour, carry their little canoes over land, upon their 
heads, and when th.ey^ave pafled this bridge, they fiiid open 
water for twenty leagues in length, and two in breadth. 
Places are found here where Greenland houfes formerly 
ftoodj a proof, that the mouth of the haibour was once 
open. 

About thirty-fix leagues north of Frederick’s Hope, is 
another colony, called F'tfcher's-jiorte, or Fifher’s bay, begun 
in 1754. Here the Moravians eftablifhed a fccond million 
in 1758; but, as few Greenlanders live about this placa, it 
has but little trade. In this neighbourhood are fcen many 
•ruins; probably, the relics of the old Norwegians. , 

A third colony, called Godhaab, or GoodThope, lies in 
46deg. I4min.thirty-fix leagues north cf Fifher’s bay. Here 
there are fome hundreds of fmall iflands, crouded together in 
thecompafs of fix leagues. The Moravians have iicrc alfo 
eftablifhed a congregation, built a church, a provifion houle, 
a finith’s fhop, and a brew-houfe, and the houfes of the na¬ 
tives are fcattered round them. This is the oldeft colony in 
Greenland, having been founded in 1721. It was formerly 
inhabited by I’ome thoufands pf Greenlanders, but the fmall- 
pox having made great ravage, in 1733, the number is fo de-r 
creafed, that there are now few natives her; fettled. 'I'ogive 
the reader fome idea of the ravages the Inriall-pox made, it 
was calculated in 1746, that on the whole weftern coaft of 
Greenland, in the fpace of 400 leagues, thcj^e were not abcive 
20,000 Greenlanders therc'fcttled, whereas, in 1730, the num¬ 
ber was computed at 30,000. 

' In latitude, 65 deg. 46 m. fifty-fix leagues north of Good- 
hope,is a fourth colony, founded in 1755. Trade is here pretty 
good, though there are but few Greenlanders. This colony, 
and that of Good-hope, is freejuented by one fhip only, and 
the trade confifts Of feals, blubber, and tne fkins of feals and 
foxes. In this neighbourhood are feveral falmon fifheries. 
In the fi.xty-fcventh degree of north latitude, is Wy^c-bay, 
a fifth colony, cftablilhcd for traffic and the whale-fifhery, in 
1759. I’his. isonc of the moift commodious places fpr trade 
and refidence on the whole coaft. Sixteen leagues farther 
north in 68 deg. lies another cdlony, called Egede’s-nt'mde or 
EgMe’sMemorial, eredted in 1759. This place is frozen up 
all the winter, and is not opci^ tiU May, when th.c whale- 
itiliery is over, 
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A feventh colony, eftabliilied in 1734, Itee in 69 deg. 
There are alfo three or four others, but the twelfth and far- 
theft north is in 71 deg. eredled in 175S. Weare told by the 
natives, that the country is inhabited as far north as 78 deg. 
though very thinly; for notwithftanding there is plenty of 
6ider-fowls, white bears, feals and wljales, yet, owing to the 
long winter-nights, no one liked to live there long, the land 
being little clfe than dreary rock and ice. In thefe parts, in- 
ftead of building their houfes with wood and tui;f, as in more 
Ibuthern places, they are obliged to eredt them with clay, 
feal-lkins, and the horns of the uipcorn hfh. According to 
their infermtion, the land ftretches north-weft towards 
America, and they tell us, that here' and there are ftones 
ftaniKng ereiSl, with arms extended, like our g'lide-jxifts, a-s . 
if the)' were fet up, as dirediionr . ^.avciliug thence to the 
northern pofts of America. 

It were to be wiflied that any tolerable accovjit couM be 
given, on which one miglit rcl-,’, of the ftate ij vireenlaiid, 
Ibine centuries back. "I'he natives know nothiijg of their 
fore-fathers, but, that they exiirpatcd the formerg ;onhcrn 
inhabitants. According to the account of Arngri.i Jonas, 
the learned Icelander, one Eric, a defeendant of a Nortvei- 
gian earl, being condemn, d to a thn ; \'( ars banifhmerit, 

fought this place; and finding it, rctuniei’ (<• i, and 

the third year perfuadeJ people to go t il;; ne'' dilcow-red 
ifland, '.vljichhe called Greenland; rcprellnrin.g it as ;; nlace 
abounding with pafture, wood an.l filh. E' ic was tbllovved 
by twenty-five fhips, full of people; and, in priicef or i. le, 
greater numbers flocked there from Iceland and Ni'rway, 
and ftocked the country with inhabitants, both on ‘■he caft 
and weft fide, till it was computed to be a thir.i p.art as 
numerous as a Danifh ep'fcopal diocefc. Writers have not 
decided about the time of thefe events, but it feems to be 
about the year 830. 

Torfaeus, the Icelander, who wrote in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, fpeaks of a rjumber of monkeries and fome nunneries; 
and Theodore, who was bifhop in Iceland, in the left cen¬ 
tury, relates, that in Einar’s inlet, in latitude 65 deg. flood 
a great wood, where cattle were pafturcd that bebrnged to 
the cathedral church at the end of the bay, tiear the village 
Gardar. In the great ifland Rinfey, fiys he, is an exienfive 
hunt of rein-deer, and alfo the belt foft baftard-marblc, of 
which the Greenlanders mrd;.' pitchers and veil' Is, containing 
ten or twelve ^rrcls each, fo firm, as to endure lire. Far¬ 
ther weft, lies Long Ifland, containing eight famis belong¬ 
ing to the bifhop’s fee. He makes mention alfo of nineteen 
^ys or inlets on theweaft fide, round which flood one bun-.' 
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dred and nihety villages, forming twelve pariQies, Befides 3 
bifhop’s feat and two cloyfters. Torfeus defcribes the air 
ss more ferene and fettled, and the cold not fo, intenfe in 
Greenland as in Iceland, and Norway. It is related alfo in 
the Danifh records, that in the year 1308, there was fuch a 
ftorm of thunder and lightning, that a church was thrown 
down, many pinnacles of rocks torn off, and that the duit of 
the broken ftoncs flew about like rain ; and, that this florm. 
was followed by fuch a fevere winter, as they had never before 
feen, when the ice did not thaw for a whole year. 

Their defcriptioijs of the fruiifulnefs or produce of the 
land, are not only various but contradictory. The Iceland 
annals fometimes tell us, that the country produced the belt 
wheat, and others, that nothing would grow there for the 
cold. They fpeak of woods where white bears were hunted, 
and mention oak-trees that bore acorns as large as apjrks, and 
of a tafte as pleafant as chefnuts. 'Fhcfe accounts, howevei', 
are not to be relied on. 

In the Danjfh chronicle we are told, that in 1023, the 
Greenlanders became tributary to the kings of Norway, 
which was foon after t^iey embraced the Chrillian faith, and 
that they were governed by a viceroy, according to the laws 
of Iceland. We find no traces of their military ftrength, 
cither by land or fea. 'I'he Greenland trade, indeed, is faid 
to have been very Confiderable, and it may eafily be believed, 
that they exported a great deal of meat, butter, cheefe, filh, 
train and pelts ; but thefe commodities feem to have been 
fetched by foreign veffels, though navigation was not ne- 
glcdled by them; for they not only failed from Iceland and 
Norway to Greenland, in their own fhips, but the firfl dif- 
covery of and navigation to North America, is aferibed to 
them ; and, perhaps a brief relation of this curious piece of 
hiftory will not be unentertaining. It is given by Mallet, in 
his Introduition a rhijiolre de Deneinarc^ and by Pontoppi- 
dan, in his Hijlory of Norway-, traiifcribed by them from the 
Iceland hiftorians, Jonas and Torfeus, confirmed by the 
teftimony of the ancient hiftoriographer, Adam Brementis, 
who wrote in the middle of the eleventh century, and con- 
fequently at the time of the difeovery. 

An Icelander, named Herjolf, went every year by fea, to 
traffic in feveral countries, accompanied by his fon, Biaern. 
Once, in the year' looi, they were feparated from each other 
by.ftorm, and IJi^rn, arriving in Norway, got intelligence 
that his father had foiled to Greenland, a place then but 
little known; he accordingly followed him, but being driven 
by another ftorm to the fouth-weft, difeovered a flat cham- 
ftaign, overgrown with wood, and qii Ijis return, deferibed 
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alfo an ifland. He did not mflke any ftay dt either of thefe 
places, but, when the ftorm ceafed, made the heft of his way 
north-welt to Greenland. 'I'liis difcovery being made 
known, Leif, the fou of Eric, atnbitious of acquiring fiime, 
like his father, by difchvering and colonizing new countries, 
htiod out a ihip, with thirty-five men, and went to fea with 
Bia;rji. T'he firft land they made \vas Itony and barren, and 
they gave it the name of Heilnand-, that is, flat, bare land. 
'I’hey next difcovcred a low country with white faad, 
covci eJ a ith feme wood, which they called Mark-land^ or 
level land. Two days afterwards tiiey ftw land again, whofe 
not t 1 rn co.dt was iheltcred by an ifland. Here they found 
fhruos bea ing a fwcet berry, and filled up a river, till they 
cante to a lake, from which the river iiTued. 'I'he air was 
rndd, til f)ii fuitful, and-the river fw.irmed with all forts 
of ;dfies, pirticiibirly large fdinon. Having continued 
then' during t ;e winter, <iiid found that t'ae lun rofe about 
eigi.r. o’ciocic in i; e Ihorteil days, it is evident the place muft 
iuive been in the 49111 degree of latitude, atid to be that of 
N ewfoihidland, or the river St. Lawrence, in Canada. 

I-Jsv'i :g been h ug enougn there to eredt foine huts, they 
miflld a Cierinan inariiwr, whom, after a long fea’rch they 
found in tiie wood, Ikippmg and very merry. On being 
afle ■' whac*nia(!e him lb cheerful, he replied, that he had met 
wiLij and eaten fuch grapes, as people made wine of in his 
countiy. When Leif fiw and tufted th .fe grapes, he called 
his ne w country Vlinland^ that is, Wincinnd. 'I'he enfuing 
fpring, they went back to Grecnlaiul. When 'I'horwald, 
I.eiPs brother, wfith a view of carrying the difcoverics farther, 
failed thither the fame year, with LeiFs crew,he traced th.; land 
weftward^ and the fummer following eaftward; the coaft was 
every where covered with timber-trees, and befet with illands ; 
bur as the fliip had received fome damage, they were obliged 
to fpend moft of their time in repairing her. 

Having repaired their veflel, they examined the eaft fide 
pf the land, and perceived three fmall boats, covered with 
Ikins, and three men in each, all of whom, but one, they feized, 
and wantonly put to death. Not one efcaped. Sometime 
after, a great number of the fame kind of men in their boats 
alTaulted them, but they defended themfeives fo well from 
their arrows, behind the boards with which their ftiips were 
guarded, that the favnges were fiirced to fly. 'I'hey called 
thefe Indians SkrifUngs^ that is, dwarfs; and Jonas, writing 
after Mvritius, pygm^oibicuhitaki^ and fays, they 

were found allb on the weft fide of Greenland. He deferibes 
iJjcfeincn as having fo little ftrcngtb, that there was nothing 
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to fear from them; yst ThorwrJd, and he alone, fell by one 
of their arrows. He ordered his peojde to fet up a crofs at 
the head and foot of the grave, (on which account that cape 
was called fCrofla-nefi), by which it appears, that 'I'horwald 
Was a chriftian as well as his brother I.ui;'- The reft of tiie 
Greenlanders, IcelanJerfc, and efpecialiy the orwegiaiis, that 
teforted, from time to time, to Wineland, 'vcrc probably 
heathens, who would rather live in a ftrangc Ian ! tn.iii em¬ 
brace the chriftian reiiy^oa, whl^h, at that time, wa‘ propa¬ 
gated in Norway, with feverity. 'I'horwald’s companions 
wintered in Wineland, and next fpriiitr returned to Green¬ 
land. 

The fame year, Thorftein, the third fon of Eric, with his 
wife and children, (in alj twenty five pit fons,) liriled for Wine¬ 
land. His chief dcfign was to bring away his brother’s body; 
but he was driven by a floi m on the weft coaft of Green¬ 
land, at a great diftance from any of the Norwegian fettle- 
jnents. There he took, up his winter quarters, but he and 
fome of his followers loft their lives by an epidemic fick- 
nefe. 

Settling a colony in Wineland, was, from this time more 
lerioufly thought of. An eminent IceJantier, named 'I'Jior- 
fein, married Ehoiftcin’s widow, and went wyfh her and 
others, in number fixty-five.rrien and five women, to Wine¬ 
land. They took with themal! kinds ofcattle, tools, &c. and 
began to build and to plant. The SkrHlings foon found them 
out and bartered with them their fkins and their furs, defirous 
t>f having fome of their weapons in exchange: but, Thor- 
fein forbade it. One of them, however. Hole a battle- axe, 
and was ftupid enough to try it on his comrade ; but his cu- 
riofity having coft the other his life, a third feized*the wea¬ 
pon and call it into the fea. 

Three years after this, Thorfein returned to Greenland, 
and brought with him fiich valuable merchandize, that he 
txcited in.many a defire to feck their fortune in Wineland} 
but, no farther account of this country, worth mentioning, 
is to be met with after the year ifzi; that is, one hundred 
years after its firft difeovery. It is probable, that thofe In- 
oians, at pryfent about Newfoundland, who are fo very dif¬ 
ferent in lhapeand manner of living from the other Ameri-, 
cans, may be defeendej from them. 

I fhall take this opporrtinity, fays Crantz, to fpeak of the 
extraction of our prclent Greenlanders, who, were formerly 
called Skrsellings. The Greenlanders fay, they were called 
Iw the former Chriftiah inhabitants, Karallit,- a name th 
plkimaux Indians, or northern Americans, gave thenjfelves 
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and a term, which, according to their manner pronunas- 
tion, may be turned into Karallit. 

There being no fatisfaiSlory footfteps of GreenlancTs har¬ 
ing been inhabited before the arrival of the Norwegians; 
the moft probable fuppofition is, that the prefent lavages firft 
came to Greenland in the 14th century, aiid that their route 
was not from the eafl: out of Europ?, but from tlic weft out 
pf Greenland ; for the native Greenjanders bear no refem- 
blance to the Laplanders, or the people of Spitzbergeri, but 
refemb'e moft the Kalmucks of Tai tarv. 'I'iiere feems to 
be no open paffige for Ihipping, beyond 80 decrees north; 
for I/Ord Adulgravc, in his voy.ige to explore the [xirts about 
the north pole, could penetrate no farther, in the fummer 
months, than to about the 80th degree, all beyond appear-t 
ing to be an extenfive plain of ice, of an eiu;niious.thick- 
nefs. 'i bis being the cafe, the (ireenlandi. rs amfl have ori¬ 
ginated from the e.iftern parts of 1 artary, titrough the north¬ 
ern parts of Amsiica, and indeed, the language of the Eik.i- 
maux Indians in Labrador, and that of the native Greenlanders 
is fo m'lch alike, as alfo their perfons, cuftoms, manners, &c, 
that it is fcarce to be doubted, but that the'Grecii'andcrs are a 
branch of the Efltiinaivc Indiatis, who fled either aerofs 
Davis’s Straits, which are barely fo le.igiies wide, or clfs 
travelled up higher to the top of Jjaffin’s bay; where, by the 
ftone guidorpofts, it is fuppofed that the land joins. 

It may be afked, perhaps, what became ot the Norwegi¬ 
ans, who are allowed formerly to have inhabited Greenland, 

A plague which raged in all the northern countries in the 
year 1350, called the black denthy is fuppofed ti) have made 
great ravage in Greenland, and many corroborating circutiH 
ftances evince, that thofe who furvived this peftilcncc, were- 
Ilauglitercd by the fav^age Skraellings. 

As the land is covered aimoft every where with ice and- 
fnow, all the year round ; fo is the fea, in which are a variety 
of ice mountains, or pieces of floating ice of ftupendous- 
magnitude and form, fonie of them wearing the appearance 
of a church or caftle, with fquare or pointed turrets ; others^ 
refemblinga (hip in full fail; others again, large iflaiids, with 
plains, vallies and hills, rearing their heads two hundred yards- 
above the level of the ocean. 

This ice, like glafs, is for the moft part hard, dear and 
tranfparent, fome pieces of a pah? green col.jur, others of a 
Iky blue; fume grey and others black. In many piaci.s tbev 
are an*obftru( 5 tioii to the navigation. In others, during the 
whale-filiicry, feamcn moor their ftiips to tlicm, and on thefr 
|lat lurfacvs, frequently unload their train barrels. A mif-, 

Iionary^ 
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^onaiy, a man of'veracity, told the hiftoriati of Greenland 
'^at in Dincobay, on a ground which the whalc-filhcrs fay 
is three hundred fathoms deep, feveral fuch ice-mountairjs 
have flood fafl for many years, one of which they call the 
«ity Fleaxlem, and another, Amflerdam. Sometimes they 
laflen their fhips to them, and unload their train barrels on 
idle flat ice. 

When thele immenfe mafles of ice are examined nearlv, 
they are found to be incorporated with earth, floncs, and 
hrufli-wood, which were waflied off by the rain from the 
hillocks (that peep out flill above the ice), and (o were ini- 
teujred in the ice. Nay a celc-biated naturalifl f alfci ts, 
from a voyage of the Dutch into the North Seas, that people 
have found not only earth, but nefts with birds-eggs em- 
bofomed in fuch a piece of ice. Some of thefc pieces have a 
diick cruft of fait water fioacn upon them, through their 
tying many years on foine fliallow (ea-beach, where after the 
lun had thawed away a good deal of the ujiper part, they be- 
» came lighter, and floated again. I'hcfe lumps of icej fome 
little, and fesne' large, are feen in numbers in the bays of 
Davis's Straits, but moftly in the fpring time, -iter a violent 
ftorni, when twenty or thirty piece* come diiviiig out, and 
then in again, one after another. Some of them lie awhile on 
the fliallow fliore, and partly diflblve, partly are fet afloat 
again, by the tide or floods, and driven out to fea ; till at lafl 
tliey are eitlier foftened, and dafhed to pieces by the continual 
walhing of the waves, or are driven by the ttream farther 
fouth, on the coafts of Newfoundland or Nova-S'cotia, and 
there entirely melted by the warmth of the fun. 

Martens, in his voyage to Spitzberg, fays that there lie 
fuch great pieces of ice there at the foot of the hills, as are 
higher than the hills themfelves. There are particularly 
i^en fuch mountains of ice all in a row between the rocks. 
They are blue, full of clefts and cavities made by the rain, 
and are powdered with fnow on the top, by the melting and 
freezing again of which they are every year augmented. 
This ice is more folid than the driving ice, and difplays a 
VTOety of curious figures agreeable to the eye. Many 
pieces look like trees with branches, and the flakes of fnow 
that fall upon them, appear to the fancy like leaves. Some 
of them arc formed like a church, with pinnacles on the 
top, and pillars, windows, atches and doors on the fides, and 
the blue-coloured rays darting outwards from within, have 
■ » moft beautiful cfFecf. 

yVccording to the citation of BufFon, out of IVafer’t^ 

* -t' Buffon. 
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Voyag^Sf there are pieces of ice towards the fout|i ^Iej pai^ 
ticulariy about the fouthermoft point of America, near 
Tejra del Fuego, which the failors at fir ft took to be iflaiadsj 
they computed them to 'be from one to two French league* 
long, and four or fiVe hundred feet high. Ellis found piece* 
in Hudfon’s-bay, five or fix hundred yards thick*. Baffin 
alfo meafured fuch a piece, and foiflid the part that lifted il* 
head above the 'Jvater, to be one hundred and forty feet high, 
and yet it was but the fevcnth part; from whence the di— 
xnenfions of the entire piece might be eftimated. Nay, there 
are faid to be fome icc-i(lands near Nova-Zembla, that 
ftretch above one hundred fathoms out of the water. 

Where and how thefe enormous ice-mountains coagulate, 
difengage themfclves, and then enlarge, it is hard to fay with 
any certainty, yet conjeflurcs may be made from jAralldl 
cafes. Some imagine they take their rife from f-a-water that 
freezes in the bays down to the bottom ; that they are forced 
off by a rapid flood, when the fnow melts in the fpring; 
that they arc augmented by the mills and rains, which ffi- 
rcdlly congeal to ice, and at laft are wafted into the fea by * 
high v/ind. But this cannot be •, for, not to ailejige that the 
fea-watcr very feldom freezes moic than a few yards deep, 
and even in the finalleft and ftillcll coves never to the bot¬ 
tom, or elfe the Greenlanders could not fifh in the ice; with¬ 
out infilling on this, I fiiy, it is a certain confutation of the 
above hypothelis, that thefe pieces of ice are not fill like the 
I'ea-watcr, but fwcet, and therefore can be formed no where 
but in rivers, mountains and hills, and in large caverns; of die 
rocks. 

The mountains are not only fo high, that the fnosv', 
cfpechUly what falls on the north fide, is not fo liable to melt 
as in the vallies, and turns inllantly to ice in the night; but 
they alfo contain clefts and cavities where the fun (eldom or 
ever vifits with his cheering beams: befides, there are pro- 
jedlions, or landing places, on the declivities of the fteepeft 
hills, where the rain and fnow-water lodges and congeals to 
ice. When now the accumulated flakes of fnow Hide down, 
or fall with the rain from eminences above, on thefe fhelves, 
or here and there an elve or mountain-fpring comes rolling 
down to fuch a lodging-place, where the ice has already 
feated itfelf, they all freeze and add their tribute to it. This 
by degrees waxes to a body of ice, that can no more be over¬ 
powered by the fun, and which, though it may indeed at cer¬ 
tain fealbns dimiiiilh by a thaw, yet uptui the whole, through 
annual acquifitions, affumes an annual growth. Such a bony 
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«f ice is often prominent far over the rocks J if dods not 
melt ©n the furfece, but underneath, and cracks into many 
krger or fmaller clefts, from whence the thawed water 
trickles out; by which it becomes at laft fo weak, thatj 
being overloaded with its own ponderous weight, it breaks 
loofe, and tumbles down the rocks, with a mighty rattle and 
brafh ( and Vvhere it hapjlened to hang over a precipice, it 
plunges into the bays in huge pieces, with a fhock like thun¬ 
der, and with fuch an agitation of the Water, as will overfet 
A boat a good way ofF; and many a poor Greenlander, coaft-* 
iog without concern along the fhore, has loft his life by it. 

The great pieces of ice that do not fall dire(£t:ly into the 
water, but reft upon fome abutment in the mountains, arc 
enlarged by the Ihow-water, and at the fame time mixed 
with ♦arth, ftones and fhrubs wafhed off from the hills } 
which enlargement and mixture, thofe lumps may alio iin- 
dergo that freeze in the hays, and may lie many years increaf- 
ing till they are rent by a ftorm. Thus we need not li» 
much wonder at their height and thicknels. 

As in liiiling through thefc leas, the ice mountains may be, 
■voided, they are attended with no great danger: the ffat,, 
driving ice, however, is terrible. Greenlanders affuro us, 
that on the caftern fide of this country, tracts of ice have 
been leen two hundred leagues long, and in many part.s front 
fixty to eighty leagues broad, and three or four yards in 
thicknefs ; and, that luch pieces will float and drive with the 
winds and currents. Where there is no opening made by 
the wind and ftream, one piece follows another fo^clofe, that 
a perfon may leap from one to another without danger, and 
may plainly fee the joints where they were broken off. A. 
celebrated navigator * was lb hemmed in by the ice, that at 
one time, he defpaired of getting his Ihip out, and had ah- 
lolutely deterfnined to take to his boats, defi^ninsi to draw 
them over the ice into more open water, and this in the 
month of Auguft ; hence it appears, that the CJrcenlanders 
fo befet at certain feafons as to find no pafhige out, nor 
European Ihips any paffage in. 

How the ice fields are formed cannot be eafily anfwered, 
till we hSve a more fatisfaefory account of what is called At 
/ry Sea^ In Davis's Straits the feacaftnot freeze even in the 
bays, on account of the continual agitation of the Waters, by 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and the winds wavino- on. 
the furfacc. 1 he fmall quantity of ice thjit gathers between 
me narrow pallages of the iflands, and in the creeks that are 
weltered from the wind, even in the great Dilko-bay, foxsti,' 

* Lord Mulgrave. 
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1 ? 9 hiflies igain, or is driven by the ftreams to the coaft of: 
America. The fhoals of ice comcf from the ehft fide of 
Greenland with the ftream. But even there, the Green-., 
landers fay, there is no fixed, but only floating ice. When* 
ice is generated, there niuft be laitd for it to fatten on at firfitj 
then it can ftretch itfelf farther by degrees, though after all 
it does not reach far into the opeji* lea any where. If wq 
were to imagitie that there was land under tlie pole, and to 
fiippofe that tile lea froze there in fome great calm bay, and 
tliat in fummer fuch a great plain of ice was diflevered by the . 
thaw, and driven out bv ttorms, yet the experience of fome 
navigators, quoted by l^uffbn, clalhes with it. Fie fays, that; 
Captain Monliuj, an Engliihman, who tried to find a noith- 
eatt palTage towards the pole, failed within two degrees of it^ 
and found no ice there. A Dutch mariner gave out that h<t 
had failed round the pole, and found it as warm there as inv 
Amtterdam. An Eiiglilh feamen, Captain Goulden, alTured 
king Charles IJ. that two Dutch (hips, finding no whales at ■ 
Spitzberg, feparated from him; that they came back again in 
* fortnight, and told him, confirming it wfy their journals, that 
they Iiad failed as far as the eighty-ninth degree, where they 
found no ice. 

Therefore one would rather fuppofc, that part of the float¬ 
ing ice conies fioin tlie many and great rivers that pour 
themf.il/cs cut of Gicat 'i'artary int<|,the Icy-fea; and this 
4S the freflr-vrater ice, that rears itlllf aloft in the plains of 
ice : the oilier, and the greateft part, annually hreaks off 
from the Ihoi is of Tartary, Nova Zembla, Sjutzberg, and 
efpecialiy the call fide of Grccnl.aid, and is driven together 
by the wind and the ttr/anis that run in ditteieiit diredtions 
in thofe water.-,, till it falls into the regular current on the 
eatt fide, wliich conveys it between Icel.uid and Circcnland 
round StatenhooK, and fome of it, pe.’h.ips, through F'or- 
bifluer's ttraits under the ice, and fj into Davis’s ttraits as far 
spas the fivth-ffth degree, where it is carried by a contrary 
ttream to tlie Amciicau coatts, and fo fouthward till the fun 
dittblves it. 

With the inconveniencies of the climate however, the, 
wife Authoi of Nature hath combined a great benefit; for, 
though he hath denied this frigid and rocky region the 
growth of trees, and almott foihidden fliips to bring them, 
any fu-d, he has u.dain.’d, that the ttreams of the (.iceari fhould 
convey to thefe inhofpitahle ihures, a great deal of wood. 
Which comes flo.tti ig there, partly without icc, but chiefly 
■frith it, lodging itleif iietween the ifland.s. 'W'ere it not for 
this miracufous provifion, the Europeans there fettled, would 
Iiave no wood to burn ; nor the Greettlaridcrs, (who burn 
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<m1 inftead of wood), any timber to roof their houfes, build 
their bostts or fliaft their arrows, which procure them food 
and clothing. Among this wood brought here accidentally, 
are great trees torn up by the roots; which, by driving up 
and TOWn for years, dafliing and nibbing upon the ice, are 
quite bare of branches and bark, and corroded with great 
wood-worms. A fmall part of this drift wood, are willows, 
aider artd birch, driven from the bays itx the fouth, and large 
trunks of afpen-trees, which muft come from a greater diC- 
tance; but the greateft part is pine and fir. 

It is difficult to decide fiom wiiat country this wood pro¬ 
ceeds : but it is fuppofed to come with the eafterly current 
from Siberia, or Afiatic Tartary; where the trees muft be 
.waftred down the mountains, by tire waters which the rains 
and floods occafiou, and brought away by the rapid ftreams 
•f ^ir rivers. 
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CHAP. xxr. 

Predu/fiom cf the SKI in Greenland—Land jdnhnah— 
IVbalcs^ Seals-, and other Fijhes. 

T his country being covered with everlafting fnow, it 
muft naturally be very cold arid raw. In feeh places 
in winter, where the inhaliitants enjery the fun for an hour 
or two in the day, the cold is tolerable, but where the fun is 
below the horizon, whilft people are drinking tea, the emp¬ 
tied cup, when put down will freeze to the table. Paul 
Egede, in his journal of January 7 th, 17 38, fays, that in lati¬ 
tude fixty-eight degrees, when he was there, the ice and 
•fcoar froft reached through the chimney to the ftove’s 
mouth, without being thawed by the fire, even in the day¬ 
time ; fo that over the chimney was an arch of froft, with 
little holes, through which the fmoke iflued. '1 he door and 
walls of his room were as if plaftered over with ice, and 
what is fcarcc credible, linen froze in tlic drawers, the bed^ 
were frozen to the bedfteads, and the eider-down coverlid 
and pillows became quite ftift' with froft, an inch thick, from 
the ’breath. They were obliged to hew their ficfla-barrels 
in pieces to get out the meat, and though they thawed it in 
ihow, when it Was put over the fire, the outfide would be 

fufficiently 
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fufficientiy boiled, brfore the ihfide c6uld hfe pierced 
jcnirei ' , 

lummer in Gseenland, is from beginning of 
May to the end of September; during t^hicli five mo^L ■ 
e natives enca^ intents; yet the ground is not mdlowca 
by a thorough ^aw till June; and then onlv on the furfrc^* 
nor does It ceaTe fnowing till this time. In A^guft it her- 
gins inowiim again, but no fnow continues on the gtouni till 
hat wh^h tais in Odober. The fnow in Augiit is either 
foon diflblved by the fun, or difperfed hy .the wind, ih whS 
Jaft cafe, the wind fcatters fuch a fubtile fnow du^' that bnl 
frarce dare put one’s head out of doors. In the longeft fumi. 
mer days, particularly ipferene and clear weather, it is ib'to* 
that people are not only obliged to throw off their tvaim# 
gwments, but on the tea the pitchwiU mpit bii'the fhip’s • 
bde. And from . 4 piil to Auguft, the fogs are fb thicJc,' 
moft every day, that people cannot fee'forty yards before 

r r 1 ^ .1 re.majked, that the -weather 'ii> 

tTreenland is juft, the reverfe of what it is in Eufone. In 
the year 1763, when it was fo remaritably cold throughout 
Europe, It was fo mild in Greenland, that it is often colder 
here m fummer. 

In general, the air js fo wholefome and pure, that if a man 
cloaths himfelf warm, eats moderately and takes good exer- 
cife, he will enjoy a good ftats of health and fpmts. 'I'he 
Winds are as variable here as in other countries; but, when 
It once begins to be ftormy, which happens moftlv in 
autumn, they rage fo vehemently that the houfes'ftake'^and 
crack, tents, and the lighter boats fly up into the air, and 
the lea-water fcatters about on the land, like fnow-duft. 
When a.ny one is obliged to leave his houfe, in order to wit 
his' boats into ftelter, he muft creep upon his belly, left the 
Wind Ihould take him off his legs. ^ 

h at all in this country, during the fummer 5 : 

b.yond the 66th ^-gree north, in the longeft dayj the 
does not fet; it Ihines not, however, with fUch luftrA'at' 
night as at noon, refemblirig only a very bright moon, whicK; 
a man can look at without being dazzled. On the other ’ 
hand, the winter nights are fo much the longer, and in the 
67th degree, the face of the fun is nevfcr feen above the 
Won from Nov. 30, to Jan. 12. And yet There are Z 
nark nights here, as in other countries; tlie inhabitants en- 
joy a moderate twilight, and the moon and ftars, added to 
fnow and ^e, give fuch a light, that people c^ db very"^ 
well out of doors without a lanthern, and febpIsS^to read 

* the 
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^tie, gnd die;ft«a:s never 4^s«ur from May to Ati|ufti 
: ;<F^ die&ttK^ and iBttnrie of^ Greenbau]> tht fniuc- 
rf fiU SMift be very inconfiilerBldc. Though the 
;bD«iB»of rodke »ear tbcfeay yield amtat deal ot coarfe maj- 
. many did'hiiba kind of aibeftos, or ftone-flax^ 

W thek fur^ proauce* little. The rallies, in general, 
Jiave no other herba^ than mofr and four moor-gr^ i and 
me uninhabited iOat^ where the birds build dieir nefts, fur- 
only a few low fliruba, beadt and herbs; the l^d, how- 
yWdr, aeir, die Greenland boufes and encampments, from 
yew cultivation, with,foe blood and fat of feals, 

^ fooujh in itfclfr w^ng but a barren (and, produces foe fined: 
liciri% in uacoounoa quantity and .fize, 

-Gcafs «ows here, not only in fenny,- fandy and turfy 
,'«l!P»ind, iniere indeed it is in general very Ihort and bad j 
wtt aUb in foe clefts of rocks, where any earth has lodged: 
mid d|]ecta8y ncsur the hou&s, where it grows very thick and 
Mcds is foe ducf pr^uce; of which, fays Crantz, 
Jidikn I have been fitting on a rode, I have counted near 
tt^oty forts round me without rifing j one fort is like a foft 
thick for, which foe natives ufe, as we do wade paper, and 
alfo to ftop foe crevices of their houfos. Another fort ferves 
‘. them for tmder :md wicks for hunps. They have alfo a kind 
^ of; white mofo, on which the rein-deer feed in winter, and. 
'wnkh, in cafes of neceffitt, would preferve the life of a hun- 
giy There is another kind of mofs, that ferves them 

inftead <rf bread, bein^occafiohally boiled with milk, as a 
fobftitiite for oatmeaL Europeans have feveral times attemp- 
-rt#d to-grow barley and oats : thefe will (hoot up as fine and 
. Ifigh ^ in our -country, but feldom get into ear, and never 
jc^en, account of the early frods, even in the -warmeft 
, IH^s. As the feafon will not admit of fowing, till fo« 
inid^e of June, foey cannot raife many vegetables. Radifoes 
' here as in mod other courttries, but fallari and 

ct3||me very fmdl, and wilj not bear tranfplanting. 

. “ ^Whortleberries apd cranberries are here met with, and a 
llfwifclike foe mulberry, only yellow indead of red ; thefe lad: 
J^^d»3cked up and exported are a very refrelhing delicacy, 
remedy for foe feurvy. There are plenty of large 
J^per-berr A, but foey are held ip no- eftimation. Of trees, 
jOTisep are three kinds of willows, but the cold will not fuffer 
. matt; to^ rear t^ir heads, obliging them to creep upon the 
Tl«ir ,birch, (foough fomevifoat different from 
tii 'ip i^:fiane predicament. The Gretmlanders talk 
in foe fouthern parts, twice foe height of 
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• SMUHikildasbtg^roiBad ashisI^; and i»yy 
vice-tree grom tmte in abxutdancey 'and briog^ itsr 
niatarttjr. They tHo Ipa^ of a wild peay^^i^ieh thepii|^ 
and eat, and nsendon a fruit refemblign «» larse yiiMSm 
plum, ududi they compare to oran^; but, the #* 

go north, the more naked and fterd is the land, tlEft -at 1^, 
nothing: is » be met with, but bare rdcks. t 

Unfruitful, however, as this land is, it afrbrds tfouriihhaeht 
to fome, dtough but to very few kindt~tf htaft^ whtdi fu^/ 
the natives with food and raiment. Hares and rein-deer Aey 
have in plenty, but more of the fernter than the latwr. Hares 
are white both in femmer and winter, are pretty large^, Ujre 
•njgnifs and white mofe, butane little regarded by thenatii^. 

Their rein-deer are trf that northern kind wnith are 
with in Spitzberg, Siberia, Norway, Lapknd, and the 
northern parts of America. They are here wild, and 
eafily caught. The largeft are about the Aze of a two-yeatjr 
•Id heifer i their colour brown or grey, with white bellies: 
their flcin very thick of hair, and above an inch long. Thear 
antlers differ only from thofe of the common buck, in bdijfe 
fmooth, grey, and broad as one’s hand at,top.' Their 
is tender aiid well tafted. They are very cleanly and con¬ 
tented creatures, live in fummer on the tender grafs they find 
in the vallies ; and in winter, on the white mofs, which they 
dig forv under the fnoW between the rocks. A Greenlapder 
once caught a young one, bred it up, and it grew as tanfe is 
a cow, but, having done fome mifchief he was obliged to 
kill it. - . 

Here are alio foxes, but fomewhat different from thofe tjif 
Ibuthern countries. Some are white, but in general, they alr«. 
blue or grey; they bark like a dog, and refetnbie one abotaft 
the head and feet; live on birds and their eggs, upon berries," 
mufcles, crabs, and what the fea caffs out. ,The nari^^. 
catch them in traps, and if in want of food, would rather eiiy 
them than hares. * Blue fox-ikins are eagerly bdlU|;ht 
the fei^ors. , * . 'i"' 

"White bears, fb often heard Qf,gre frequently met w?||i.^ 
all parts of Greenland j they hsiVe aJopg narrow heaiVltiM. 
a dog, and are laid to bark-like one.*^Their hair is long luid 
as foft as wool. Their bodies are often three or four yards 
in length ; th^ fleih is white and fiat, taltes like muttph, 
and tte iftn^ are very fond of it. They prowl upon the 
flafciiliiF icelrfter feals and dead/vriiales, and.wflj attack ^te; 
fea-lK>%jiboUgh this creature frequently mafrets iTiiy 
will fumii from one piece of ice to anomer, and ytfen 
•d, will defend theimelves even agiinif a'boat fiuil Oifrsaeil. 
When on land, their food is birds and their eggs, and if im-.- 




P^ed hy Keihger^'t^ey tv® devour the hurnan fpcfetes, diggiftjf 
dead'bodies '<hi't of tMV' gt^e^- ' In winter, they irtSnure 
thiaSKfelyes fn WHSes %em<«n the rocks, or biiry themfelves in, 
^elmyv, till tStfuii invites them abroad again; when, allured 
l^ the fcent of feal’s fleOi, they will hunt out a Greenknd- 
fibwle, break into it and plunder it. The natives in their 
turn raife a hue-and-cry after the robbers ; furround them 
#itft their dogs, and kill them with lances and harpoons, 
ihos^h they often lofe their own lives in the affault. 

>? are no tame beafts, except dogs of a middle fize, 

■Which' refrmble more a wolf than a* dog, not barking, but 
howi^ng and growling. They are too ftupid animals to be 
cjf liioch ufe ih hunting, but are harneflld as horfes to a 
wedge, from four to ten at a time, in which the natives vifit 
each odicr, or draw home their feals over the ice. Their 
i^ns arc ufed as coverings to beds, and as ornamental 
Orders to their garments, 

’ Of land-birds, there is no great variety, becaufc there is 
little food for therh. The principal is the northern partridge, 
filch as frequents cold countries and the Alps. In Switzer¬ 
land they are called fnow-hens. They caft their feathers 
tvvice a year. * The cocks are of a grey colour in fummer, 
and, during winter, of the colour of friow; a wife precau¬ 
tion of Providence, to preferve them from birds of prey 
which hunt after them, and but for this circumftance would 
readily find them. It is a good bird to cat and cafily caught. 
Their claws, have, within, a thick ball covered with fmall 
feathers, to enable them to endure the cold, and as their toes 
are not divided the whole way up, they are capable of fwim- 
ming. Here arealfo fnipes, and fome fmall finging birds; and, 
"of birds of prey, the great dark-brown eagle, grey and fpotted 
ialcorts, white owls, and ravens. 

Deftitute, however, as the land ii of living creatures, the 
riches of the fca make, it up as well in variety as multitude. 

many kinds of fca-fowls are too numerous to mention 
here,'unitfe we were writing the naftiral hiftoryofthe place. 
IrijlKd, they are not pectiliar'to Greenland, but are found in 
■ m n ft of the higher latimdes,' Having mentioned feveral 
teem in the defcription of Norway, it is only neceffary 
iftere to take notice of the eider-fowl or black duck, its 
dDWn'bcing a profitable article of commerce. ,Jts flcfli is 
by the Greenlanders, and of its skin te<^ make their 
JtiMift and their Warmeft under-garments : this fewl is, how- 
CThp, moft edehrated for its vaJuahle down, which is foiiiul 
p q*^tities, when dlripped of its eparfe feathers. As 
’when ptdlcd from die dead bii-d5is apt to heat by 
'■ • ■ ■ ••ying. 
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J/ing, and wai'not fwfeU and diftend itfelf nghtly, 
tnve to procure it from the fowl wiiffi Uviijgj Ipr this ptfrw 
V- y r nefrs which the tender mojfhCT lines Arit^ 

this foft fubftance, either di'opped or plucked from.her 
to prepare a warm bed for her callow brood. Of this do^ 

we have warm light coverlids in England. ' ' 

Of the moft profitable fifties, the north, is the proper rehw 
dcKVous and reiidence; where, under the .ice, they iEmd 
h-ltsr from the whales that prey on them j shales beh^ 
frequently obliged, to rife above water, to draw breath, can¬ 
not to low their prey far under the ice. Here,then they re- 
treat, breed and fatten but, in order to mate them fubijrvi- 
ent to the ufe of man, the Wife Creator has ordained that 
they fliall annually riialce their way fouthward. , We fee this 
particularly in herrings. Some caufe unknown to man, 
drives them out in innumerable ftioals, like fwarms of beei 
As they adi^mce, they are chafed by the cod, the mackafel ' 
and other fifh of prey, and thefe in their turn are hunted by 
the feals and whales, and obliged to fly to the fliallowell 
land-bank for proteftion, where the larger fifties cannot fol¬ 
low them ; and, where they are caught.by fiftiermen. Thefe 
leas not only yield herrings, falmon, cod-fifh, &c. but 
flounders, hohbut, a variety of fliell-fifti, and Come fmall 
lilhes peculiar to this latitude. 

1 hou^h the whale is almoft univerCilly known, it would 
be unpardonable, in treating of'Greenland, not to give Ibme 
account of this animal and its fifhery, which Employs fo many 
Ihips yearly of different natipns, no lefs than three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty, (each ftiip having from five to feval 
fong-bo^s) and th«t in compafs of two degrees, from fop 
leventy.feventh to the feventy-ninth. Thefe ffiips fomcr' 
times catch from one thoufand eight, hundred to two thou- 
fana whales in the fpace of two months, not reckoning dw;- 
wounded ones that efcape. 

The Greenland whak, by Englifti failors .called, the black" 
whale, is defcribed in Marten's voyage to Spitzberg as3 Zsr~. 
pager’s Greelandfijhcry^ to, be from fifty to eighty feet 1& 
hey were formerly from one hundred to two frundfed foS 
m length, but being now caught in fiicfi multitudes, have, 
not time to grow to their full fize. The head is a third nart* 
of the length of the whole body, it has only two fijps, omk 
on each fide of the head, from five to eight fect,Ion£S,'iE" 
with thefc it rows along very &ft. Its taji is Ik or ei^’ 
yards broad, and turning up at both ends, in a.carveri«* 
enabled with it to dafli the ftrongell: boat injdeccs-j ijt 
bowever, a tiipid animal, never beginning an 'attack, but fiy- 
mg at the leaft alarm. Its (kin above is cemnwnly hlacfci. 
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Manner of tattling Wlahi. 

«d fmoo^ ]ik« velvet, and white underneath. On the head is a 
bun<±, whe^ are two noftrils, dbrough which it breathes and 
fpou^ out the water it takes in at its mouth, with anoifc that 
can DC heard at three miles diftance; its eyes are placed'be¬ 
tween tts noftrils and fins, and have eye-lids that drop over 
uiem, and are not larger than thole of an ox. It has no 
fl^s to ite ears, nor any teeth in its mouthy but contains in 
^ upper jaw, which is fix yards long, thofe barders, blades 
^ whifl«rs, as they are called, of which we make the whalc- 
^ne.^ There are Commonly three hundred and fifty on each 
lide, but the fifty largeft only are taken. They hang like 
the pipes of an organ, the leaft before and behind, the longeft 
In the middle, which are generally four yards in length. 
The tongue confifts wholly of a foft fungous fat, like bacon, 
Will fill from five to feven large barrels. This fifh 
orings forth its young like a quadruped, full fornied, gene¬ 
rally one at a time, but, never more than two, which it 
luckles j when purfued, it wraps up its young in its fins, 
clofe to its body. Whales have two fkiiis, the inner an 
inch thick, the outer one as thin as parchment; under thefe 
nos the fat, from fix to twelve inches thick ; about the un¬ 
der bp it is two feet in thicknefs. The fat of the whale will, 
according to the fize of the fifh; fill from one hundred to 
barrels. Its flefh is coarfe and is faid to tafte 
Jike beef. Greenlanders eat the part about the tail, and call 
S It a dehcacy. Its bones are hard, on the infide full of holes, 
like a honey-comb, and filled with train-oil. 

One would fuppofe, that this enormous beaft would re¬ 
quire a great many large fiflies for one meal’s food; but its 
iw^ow being fcarce four inches broad, ft lives chiefly on a 
whitq flime, fwimming on the lea, called whales-food; but 
which, in fa£t, is an animal wearing that appearance. This 
fucks up, by a ftrOng fiicftion, and as a great deal of water 
' flow in with it, the animal blows out the water again at its 
iloftj-ib. This flime being found in the greateft quantity be¬ 
tween Spiteberg, Nova Zembla, and Greenland,’where it 
ftwts in fuch abun^ce that die creeks are as full of it as 
with inle&s, the whale rarely emigrates from 

^efc parts* 

/'T he n^er trf catching whales is as followsWhen a 
WfUlc ts teen or heard, a long boat with fix men in it (for ther« 
#1* wways five or fix fiich boats ready) makes up to it 
*Men^oura. td approach its fide, near the head. The 
niMmg idelf purfued, dives, but rifing again to breathe, 
whid) It is conftrained to do, the men wmeh the opportunity, 
up to its fide and the barpooner ftrikes him ufually near 
^oftn, with a haipoon, trungular barbed iron, amuta 

foot 



Manntr of catehing WhaUi- 

foot long, and faftened to a ilem). The fifli no C<0aer feels ^ 
the fmart, than it darts down into the deep, with the harpcKizi, 
flicking faft in it. To this harpoon is feftencd a line 
hundred yards long and about as tnick as one’s finger, whidh 
runs with fuch rapidity after the whale, that if it entangles 
itfelf, it inufl either lhap fhort or overjet the boat; it is one 
man’s bufinefs, therefore, to attend to this line and wet the 
place on the boat’s edge, on which it runs, left it fhould take 
fire. The boan with the line, follows the whale as for as it 
can, and if the nlh is not mortally wounded, it will flounce 
about the deep for an hour and draw a line of four thoafend 
yards after it; in which cafe, frefh line is added bjr other 
boats. If the flih comes up again alive, ftiey ftrike it with 
frefh harpoons, and then kill it with lances. When dead, it, 
rifes to the furface of the water, with its belly upwatds. 
Should it retreat under the ice, they either pull aw^ the ha^ 
poon or cut the line; in which cafe they lofe the nfh, a lo« 
amounting to 200/. that being its average value. The whale, 
being dead, is towed up to the fhip’s fide, and there ftifteoed. 
'I'he firft bufinefs then is to go with a boat into its jaws, and 
cut out the whale-bone. They next cut off the blubber 
from the tongue, and then proceed to ftrip the whole body of 
its fat, beginning at the head and tall at once, and ending in the 
middle. Forty or fifty men ftand on the fifh for this'pur-' 
pofe, and will ftrip it in four hours. With the lofs of its 
fat the fifh loles its buoyant fo^ty, and, when turned adrift, 
down goes the carcafc into the deep, with the general and 
joyful huxjza of the whole crew j in a few days, it burfts and 
rites again, and its vaft ftock of flefh is a profufe feaft to 
iifhes, birds, and bears. 

This is the European mode of whale-fifhing, but that of 
the Greenlanders is fomcwhat different. The women alEft in 
this bufinefs, their employ being to row the boats and mend 
the feamenfs jackets. When they fee a fifh they row boldly 
up to it, and ftrike it with feveral harpoons,, to which are 
hung large bladders, made of feals’ fkin, which fo incumber 
and impede the motion of the animal, that he'cannot dive deep. 
When tired out, they difpatch him with their lances. The men 
then creep into their fea or fpring-jackets, which are made 
of feals’ fkin with air-bladders, and cover their feet, bands 
and head, all in one piece, being feftencd tight about the head. 
In thefe they leap, fearlefs, upon the fifh and into the f^ 
the air in their jackets keeping thenvj^eift in the wafer. 
They next proceed, as do the Eurt^xdB, to cut out foe fat 
and whale-^ne. And here foe multim^ are very difofdcr- 
ly, ail rutming promifcuoufly ini a hea^ men, women, and 
ehlldren, «ne ever another, with flurp-pcanted knives, (for. 
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one ihough f Ipefiator only, may fliare in dividing tha 
mdn), an#it is wonderfa], how carelnl they are in all this 
^ramble, not to wound 'one another. 

The y<'it/ alio is a native of the nbrth-feas, is an amphi- 
biOMs animal, with tour fe«, and called, in many places, the 
-a-calf Or fea-wolf; it has a rough hairy hide, and is ufed 
fcy us to cover travelling trunks ; its head pretty much re- 
lembies that of a.dog, widi the ears cropt, having a fmall 
aperture for the ear. But no flaps ; dts body in the middle is 
bmky, but runs out pointed towards each end, for the con- 
yemeftCe of making better way through the water. It has 
two ihort fedt before {landing downwards perpcndiculaily, 
and two othws behind in a horizontal diredlion, with webbed 
goofe. The water is its natural element, 
as It hv« upon fifh ; but having long nails in its fore-feet, 
rocks and is often upon land. Its cry is like 
^Wild Iwihe, and the young ones mew like a cat. It has' 
iht^p teeth and large fiery eyes with eye-brows, 

. often found on the ice and land, baiking or fleep- 

ing^m the fun, and though they have a lame gait or walk, 
pad idong fo fall, and, by means of their hind feet, fprino- 
.fotvfard to quick, that a man cannot eafily come up witS 
“5™- . for their fot and skins. Their fat, 

which is near four inches thibk, is converted into train-oil, 
smd their fiefh is red, tender and juicy, refembling, in tafte, 
that, of a wild hog. 

.There are five or fix ipeclBs of feals, fome two yards and 
flme thiee yards in length. I have feen one, lays Crantz, 
called a fea-co\V, of the feil 'fpecies, lix yards in length and 
near as niuch in circumference Over the hreaft. This crea-, 
tur@weighed four Jiundred pounds; and as its eyes, on preflino' 
the ikin, fprung out a finger’s length, it is fuppofed the ani- ' 
inal could throw them out and draw them in for fhelter a^ 
Jileafure. 

Seals, in general, yield a great deal of blubber, and the 
train that drops fromit is not more rancid than ftale oil of 
ohves; and wiA their ikiris the Greenlanders frequently 
make their wailtcoats. They cannot eafily be caught by a 
lingle pei fon, unlefs when they aye nig with young and of 
ccurfe helpkfs; but as they are animals of paflage, retirino" 
frem Grcenlaild in fllarch, to cail their young, and return¬ 
ing in June, young and all, like a flock of Iheep, the foal, 
hunters endeavou-, on their return, to furround them on the 
jee, where they often lie fleeping in whole herds. The .• firft 
•frighten them by fhouting, winch occafions them to ftretch 
Oiit.iflicir necks and yell, at which time the catchers take the 

oppof. 
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opportunity to ftun therti by giving them a drf*rate! 
on their nbfes; after which they kin and flay thfe|n. * 

To the Greenlanders the feal-fifliery is their' beft 
Seals’ flelh, with that of the rein-deer, js their moft deBCipas, 
and fubftantial food; the fat fupplies their lamps and i^,e% 
with oil, foftens their dry food, and by barter furnifljcs thept, 
with all the neceffaries of life. Of the fibres of feais’ finewS 
they make thread ; the tranfparent flcins of their entrails ferve 
them for windows, curtains for their tents, fhirts, and thofc 
bladders they fix to their harpoons; and of the maw, they 
make train-bottles. When there is a fcarcity of iron, they 
make inftruments and tools of their bones; their blood, witii 
other ingredients, they convert into foups, and make their 
clothes, bedding and boats of their skins. Catching leals, 
therefore, is the great end of Greenland education; to which 
the children arc trained from their infancy, by wh.ich they 
maintain themfclves, become agreeable to each other and ufe- 
ful members of fociety. 

They have two kinds of boats for this purpofe, a large 
one, and a firuill one. The large one, they call U/nihek, or 
the woman’s boat, and the fm.alT one, Kaiak. The woman's 
boat is from twelve to eighteen yards in length, four or five 
feet wide and three deep; the othci about fix yards long, 
eighteen inches broad, ^d barely twelve inches deep; they 
are flat-bottomed, widen in the middle,, go off fharp at each 
end, and are covered with fsal-skin. I'hc large boats are 
open at the top and are cortimoidy rowed by four women,! 
one-fteering with an oar behind. In the fore-part is .a m^ 
with a fail made of fcal-gut skif:, fix feet high and nine feet 
wide. The wealthy Greenlanders make tlils f.iil of white -■ 
linen with red ftripes; and though they can with dtis fail 
make way only before ,the wind, and cannot keep pace with 
an European boat under fail, yet they can row them faftp -t 
and often make voyages along the coaft from two to fiWi. 
hundred leagues north and fouth, with their tents, houfeho3» 
furniture, all their property, and often ten or twenty perfons. 
befides. The men accompany them in their Kaiaks, and 
aflift them when they need it. I'hey tlius travel at the rate 
of twelve leagues a day, and every night unload, pitch Uieir 
tents, draw their boat alhore, and ftay till the next morning. 

The Kaiak is covered on the top, having a round hole in 
the middle, into which the Greenlander flips with his feet, 
fitting on a board covered with a fofc skin; when he'isfeat-. 
ed, the rim of the hole reaches juft above his hips, and 
tucks his great water-coat in, between the boat and hirnft^i, 
fo tight, that the water cannot penetrate} this coat being, at 
fhe fame time, buttoned dole about his face and body, the 
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artf ask were, one mafs. At his fi<fe he 
^is hi%l^ and harpoon, alKTheWnd him the feal-skin 
tbader. Hia iatOii or car, (for he has but one) is made of 
middle and three fingers broad at each 
This he holds in the middle ^idth both hands, and ftrikes 
TO water on e^ fide veir quick, and as regular as if beat¬ 
ing time. Ihus equipped he goes out to fifo, and, if expedi- 
Uon requires it, row twenty or twtnty-four leagues a day. 
m thefe they fear no ftorms. Can mount the boifterous 

Wlows^ike a piece of cork, and, Ihould a wave break over 
them, arc unconcerned; for they accuftom themfelves, by 
of exercife, to overturn themfelves in the water, fo as 
th^ their heads.fliall hang perpendicularly down, and with a 
fo a"n inim "" with their paddle, fet their boat to rights again 

.. a Greenlander fpies a feal, he endeavours to conceal 
nimlelf behind a wave, till he is within ten or twelve yards of 
It, m order to take him by furprife. Having his lance, harpoon, 
and tackle ready, as loon as within reach, he calls the 
harpoon; ^d, if he hits his mark, the feal, feeling himfelf 
wciunded, foves ; dragging the bladder, which is faftened by a 
firing to the harpoon, under water with him, though from its 
Hze, hc.fiads it difficult fo to do; but, as the animal muft come 
up every quarter of an hour to breaflie, he foon grows weary 
of dinng, IS fallowed by the Greenlander and pierced with a 
J^e M he rife& When killed, ffie wound is Itopped to pre- 
' ™ood'* This done the feal-catcher perforates the 

sk^ blows up the ammal like a Madder, to make it buoyant, 
and takes It in tow. ■' 

. 1 . ^ eicpofed to great danger, for Ihould 

the lire wdiich feftens the bladder to the harpoon, and which 
js of fome length, entangle itfelf with the Kaiai, the boat muft 
he drawn down under water; nay, Ihould he efcape this dan- 
4pcr, he approaches too near the dying feal, it will bite him 
A female feal that has young, will often fly at its 
enemy with fury, or bite a hole in the boat and fink it. 

It is the ftupid Ipecies of feal which the Greenlander can 
tlius take without affiftance. Other feals are caught by com¬ 
panies of filhermen. At certain feafons they retire into creeks 
am^nlets. There the Greenlanders cut off their retreat, and 
ftighten them under water by Ihouting, clapping and throw¬ 
ing Hones. When they come up to draw breath, they aflail 
them again in the lame manner, till diey tire them out, that 
^1} dive no longer. They are then furrounded and kill- 
^ mode of catching them is called kaffgiak or clap- 
f^-4iunt; it is not bad fport^ and the Greenlanders are very 
ai^vc and expert at it- If a feal has good broad water, three 
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W four leagues eacli waf, it caa keep the huateiisito 
two hours, diving an# rifing again at the diftance of 
quarters of a mile. Should it m its fright lake to the land^'it 
is there attacked by women and children. 

They are often caught alfo on <he ice, many being kdle^^ 
whilft fleeping and fnoring in the fun^ and, in tne fprinj titnej* 
where the current makes a great hole in the ice, the Green¬ 
landers will often ftation themfelves round it, and, when the 
feals come in droves to the edge of this hole to brsathe, kid 
them with their harpoons. 


CHAP. XXII. 

&/ the Natives of Greenland—Their Conduit in domejiie 
Life—Their Civil Charailer—Their Language^ CtfiomSt 
^AiannerSf and Religion. 

T he Greenlanders are Ipw of ftature, not exceeding five 
feet in height, but they are well lhaped and proportion¬ 
ate in their limbs. T'heir faces are generally broad and fla^ 
with high cheek-bones like the Scots, but their cheeks-are 
round and plump. It is a common obfervation, fays Ellis, in 
his defeription of the Eskimaux Indians, that men as well a* 
hearts, and the products of the ground, with fome few ex¬ 
ceptions, are fmaller and fmaller as they are more under thfo 
pole. Though there are large trees, be adds, growing at toe 
bottom of iiudfon’s bay, there are nothing but ftimbs in tlMe 
Cxty-firrt degree; and alfo that the people keep dimini Ihin^ li| 
rtature, according to the higher latitude they live in, till to# 
fixty-leventh degree, where there are no inhabitants at all. 

'I'he eyes of the Greenlanders are little and black, but 
without any animation, and their nofes prme£t but little froto 
their faces. Their bodies are all over of a dark grey, but 
their faces are of an olive colour. As their children are boriii 
white, this greyntinge may proceed in part from their dirtincrti^ 
for they are continually handling train-oil and gfeafe, fitting m 
the fmoke, and f.ldom walh themfelves ; their food dfo fruiy- 
contribute to the fame end ; for theii*biood is fo affedted by* 
it, that their fweat fmells like train, and their hands faei 
clammy like bacon. But there are a few whofc faces ar« 
*Wt fo round, and whofr complsxions arc faitcr, and 
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pafs iindiftii^uifliad among the natives of Switzer* 

itoa. ■ _ . . _ • 

' 'The hair on their heads is univerfaily ftrong and long, 
and of a coal black colour, but the men have feldom any 
beard, as they take great p^ns to pluck it out. Their liands 
?(nd feet are fmall ^tid fofc, but their head and limbs are large. 
They have high breaftf and broad (boulders, cfpecially the 
women, who a&uftom themlelves to carry heavy burdens, 
and being fat and corpulent, can endure the cold with bare 
heads and necks, and very thin clothing : nay, they com¬ 
monly fit naked within doors, except their breeches, and at 
this time, their bodies emit fuch a fteam as to be intolerable 
<tO an European fitting near tliem. They are very hght and 
ajflive, and do not want for ftrength, and can endure great 
fetigucs. A ’Greenlander, who has ate nothing hut graii for 
three days, will manage his little canoe in the moft boifierous 
(ea ; and, a wo^n will carry a rein-deer, whole, for the dif- 
tance of four leagues, or a piece of timber, or ftone, double 
the weight which any EngJilhman can lift. 

. With refpe^t to their temper, they are of a phlegmatic na¬ 
ture, not very lively, but good-humoured, fociable and far 
from covetous: they are fo little concerned for the future, ^s 
to!hoard up nothing; of courfe are very liberal in giving. 
They are not apparently pofielTed of any high Ipirit, but have 
a good (hare of what we call ruftic pride,and confider Euro¬ 
peans as far beneath them*’; efteeming themfeives the only 
dvilized and well-bred people. When they fee a quiet and 
mod'eft ftranger, they fay, “he is almofl: as well-bred as we 
they are not quarrelfome but patient, and draw back where 
any one cnci'oaches on them ; but, if puflied to extremes, 
become defperate in the greateft degree. 

Though they are always, bufy about (bmething, they are 
ymy fickk and have no perfeverance; fo that if they begin a 
thtng and meet with a difficulty they throw it away. In 
0mmer-time they (leep five or fix hours; in winter eight, 
and if they have worked hard and had a refllefs night, will 
fieep the whole enfiting day. In the morning, they will 
Mfslle to fome eminence, take a profpefl: of the weather and 
fhe ocean, and, if it appears unfavourable, will feem thought¬ 
ful and dejedled, as at the dangers and burdens of the day; 
but when no difficulties rife before them, or v^hen they return 
Kdme from a fuccsfsful fifhery, they are cheerful and con¬ 
fer feble. 

They are fo expcruin concealing and fuppreffing their 
paffions, that we might take them for Stoics; and they afFedf 
^ ■be.t^cry refigtied under any calamity; but it is all affedla- 
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tjon, for no peopk are more irritable to anger, fftnd more nef» 
vengefol when an opportunity offers. ' I 

Their clothes are made of the Ikin of the rein-deer, 
and birds. Their outer-garment refembles a waggon«r'a 
frock, only not fo Jong and loofc, and they put it on the fetne’ 
way, drawing it over their heads like a fhirt; at the top 6f it. 
IS a hood, which they can pull up* occafionally over their. 
heads, like the hood of a capuchin. T'heir under-garment is 
a kind of ffiirt, made of the ikins of birds, with the feathcrSi 
inwards. At prcfent, moft Greenlanders of arty prjpperty^ 
make their upper-garment of cloth or cotton, yetcuc m their, 
own fafhion. Their breeches are of Teals’- kin, and are v&rf 
fliort above and below ; their ftockings are made of the skin 
of a feal’s foetus, taken out of the body of the dam ; and" their 
fhoes, of fraooth black dreffed leal-leather, tied with a thong 
on the inftep. The foies of their fhoes ftand out bending, 
upwards, both before and behind, two inches broad, but they 
have no heels. The rich natives now wear-wooijen ftock¬ 
ings, breeches and caps, and when they make a voyage, cover 
themfelves with a black fmooth feals-hide, by way of great 
coat. 

Tlie drefs of the women is much the fame. Their jackets 
only have higher Ihoulders, and a higher hood; and are not 
cut round, even at the bottom, like the men’s, but, from tho 
thigh, drop in a point before and behind, below the knee, an l 
are bordered with red cloth. # '1 he women alfo. wear 
breeches, with lliort drawers under them. They wear a kind 
of high ihocs or boors, of white or red leather, the feam' of 
which is before and ornamented. Mothers and nurfes wear 
an upper garment wide in the back, with a pocket in the 
fhoulders, large enough to hold a child, whicii is left quite 
naked to tumble about, and is no otherwife taken care of. 
They are very neat and careful of their belt clothes, but ffieir 
every day drefs drips -with greafe, and their heads Iwarm with 
vermin natural to them, which like beggars, they are export 
at catching, and kill between their teeth. 

The men wear their hair cut fhort in the poll, and fquared 
off on their foreheads ; but, as it is a reproach to a vroman to 
cut her hair, (except in cafes of deep mourning, or when 
they refolve never to marry), they tie it up on the top of 
their heads, fo as to ornament their crowns, binding it with 
glafe beads or fome gay bantlage. The fame kind of orna¬ 
ments they wear round their arms and necks, and in their 
ears, and round the borders of their clothes and fhoes; but. 
fiich as aim at being beautiful, and want to b? admired, draw a 
thread, blacked w'ith foot under the skin of their chins, cheeks, 
hands and feet. This leaves a black mark behind, whicS 
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t Inful 'operation on her .gcrls in their infaiwy, kft tiief 
oidd never get hufkamis. The Indians, in Nordi-Ame- 
r.ica, and feveral tribes of the Tartars, do the fame; but, the 
iGremhuiders, now converted to Chriftianity, have dropt this 
piadkre, as a foolifh vanity, and a temptation to fin. 

I n ivinter they, live m'^utcs, anil in tents in fummer. 
*Jl>eir houfbs, or cottages, are generally built on fome emi¬ 
nence near the fea, in order that the fnow may run from 
them. They are fddom more than about four yards broad, 
and from eight to twenty-four yards in length, according to 
the iize of the fami^ and juft high enough for a perfon to 
ftand upright in. They are budt with ftones and fods. 
Their houles have neither door nor chimney, but the defici- 
fupplied by a pallage of five or fix yards long en¬ 
tering through the middle of the houfc, the roof of which 
paiTage is fo low, that they are obliged to creep in almoft on 
tlwir hands and feet. This long entrance keeps out die 
^wind and cold, and lets out the thick air; for as they bum 
j^nly oil widiin, they have no fmoke. The ihfide of the walls 
is hung with old tent and boat skins, and the roofs covered 
srith the fame. From the middle of the houfe to the back 
there is a railed floor or broad bench, like a taylor’s 
^lhop-board, made with wood and covered with skins; and 
this floor is divided by skins, ftfetched from the pofts that 
fijpport the roofi into apa*|ments, like hoffe-ftalls, in each of 
which a femilylives, fo that houfes contain from toree to ten 
families, fbme more and fome leS. On thefe floors they fit 
in the day-time, the men with their legs hanging down, the 
women behind, crofs-legged like a taylor, and in the night 
they ilecp on them. Along the front-wall, oppofite to mis 
ftooir, are fevcral fquare windows, made of feals’ guts and 
hoiibut’s maws, and fewed fo neat and tight as to keep out the 
J^jltether, and yet admit the light. A bench runs dong the 
lenrth of the houfe under the windows, where ftrang- 
iecs fit or ueep. 

: . By every poft is a fire-place. A block of wood is laid 
upon the ground, and upon that a fiat-ftone ; on the ftone, a 
low tiiree-degged ftool, and on that ftool a lamp a foot long, 
relembling a half-moon, hewn out of marble; it ftands in an 
•val wooden bowl, placed under the lamp to receive the 
Wafte oil. In this lamp, filled with fea-oil, they lay fome 
thofs, rubbed fine, which burns fo bright, and gives fuch a 
heat as not only lights the apartment but watms it. Over 
dus lamp hangs a marble kettle by four firings faflened to 
dip roo4 in which tjhey boil their mcat^ ana over this is 
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"placed a wooden Fscky on which they Uy ihehp wet ciodWI 
and boots to dry. V 

Now, as there are many fuch fire places in one honfe^ hW 
as (hey burn night and day, there is an equal and iaftijig; 
heat. But though thefe lamps yield no fmoke, dieir ranc^ 
imellj^and the Ileam arifing from boiling fo much flefli and 
6/h, oftp half-rotten, as alfo their»ur^nals within the hpufe* 
-’vith skins leaking in them fpr dreffing, arc almofi; intolerable 
to a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch things- But in other ro- 
fpedfs, we cannot but admire their well contrived houfe-keep- 
ing, comprized within lb finall a compafs, their content in 
tMs ftate of poverty, in which they conceive themfelves 
richer than us, and, their order and quiet in f uch a narrow 
and crouded fpot Without thefe matifions Uiey have little' 
ftore-houfes, where they lay up their provifion, and ciofe by, 
are their boats, drawn on the land and laid upon ^fts, widt 
their bottoms upwards, to preferve them. 

In dreffing their meat, they are as dirty as in every thing 
elfe, feldom walhing their kettles, but leaving them to ^ 
dogs to clean. Their boiled meat and broth they eat with 
bone fpoons, from a wooden dilh, but their undrelTed meat 
lies on the bare ground. They eat wkh their fingers, and 
tear with their teeth, and when their fepaft is over, Icfjip# 
their chops with a knife, lick the blade, and put it in (heir 
pockets. So, when they are covered with fweat, ffiey make 
their knife perform the lame office, and ferape it from their 
faces down into their mouths. When they wilh to treat ait 
European genteelly, they firft lick the meat he is to eat, dean 
from die blood and feum what it had contrafted in the ket- 
tie, with their tongue; and, fhould this not be well received, 
it would be looked upon rude and unmannerly. 

They eat when they are hungry, but the evening meal is 
the chief repa^l; when they frequently invite their neigh¬ 
bours, or fend them a part of it. The men eat firft by tKem- 
felves; and their greateft joy is, to fee their children Huff 
themfelves fo full, as to roll about the ground, to make room 
for more. They take no thought for the morrow, but 
they have plenty, will dance and eat to excefs, in hopes, that 
the fea will afford them a frelh fupply the next day. But, the 
misfortune is, when March comes apd the feals retire till 
May, if bad weather enfues, they muft and do ftrug»le wifti 
hunger for many daj^ together; nay, fo litde do dSsy pro- 
(dde for a future contingency,,that they are often reduced to 
the neceffity of eating mufcles, fea-weed, old tent-skins, and 
ihoe-foles, if they have but oil enough to boil them} apd 
after ap, many a one perilhes with hunger. ' ' 

Should their fire go out, (hey re-kindle it, by turrine a 
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IKcfc with airing,-very quick through a hole m a piede of 
w©od. 

With regard tct domejtic charalier, aS we neither fee 
nor hear of any unbecoming condutSl in the Greenlanders, 
it would appear that they lead a good orderly life. Single 
W^omqn are very referved, feldom are feen in private converfa- 
ti«wi with the men, and •/ young woman would think herfelf 
affronted, if a young fellow in company was to offer her a 
pinch of Ihuff. 

A young man never thinks of marrj'ing till he is turned of 
#tventy; but, when he has determined in his mind, he chufes 
one about his own age, and acquaints his friends with the 
iAoice he has made. M.arriage portions are out of the quef- 
tion. A man leldom gets any thing with his wife but her 
dothes, her knife, her lamp, or a ftone boiler; his great ob- 
is her skill in houfewifery, and flie confiders little elfe in 
nim^than whether he is a good feal-fifher. 

As a {bn has his will in every thing, his parents immedi- 
aiely conlent, and^two old women are difpatched to the pa- 
imts of the bride, as negociators. The damfel, on being ac¬ 
quainted with it, affedfs an unwillingnefs, will hear notliing 
of the matter, runs away and tears her hair. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed,' this diffatisfadlion at’the news is real. Women have 
often fainted at the propofal, and' have eloped and cut off their 
hair, which laft is an act of great confequence, for wflen a 
Woman has once loft her hair, flic is never fough^ in marriage 
: afterwards. This averfion to matrimony is fuppofed to arife 
from the many repudiated wives in Greenland. However, 

,if the bride’s parents do not difapprove, the women fearch 
for the daughter, and, having found her, drag her to the houfe 
of her fuitor, where fhe fits many days dejedted, with dif- 
hevdled hair and'without eating any tiling; and if no pbr- 
fuafions avail, fhe is compelled to change her ffate by force. 

If fee runs away, fee is brought back and immediately obliged 
to perform the contradf. Indeed, fome parents take care t(» 
fetfet their children, and for this purpofe betroth them in thefr 
child-hood; in thTs cafe, they come together when they 
pleafe, without any farther ceremony. 

Mothers Ipve their children exceflivcly, and carry them 
with them wherever they go, in the pocket of their outcr- 
garpient, which is made for that purpofe on their back, be¬ 
tween their flioulders. They fuckle them till they are four 
or five years old, for want of proper food for children. . Of 
courfe, when children are obliged to refign the breaft to 
otfa^s, they will often die, and ifiould the mother die befo're 
the child ^n Tubfift on grofs food, the*poor infant will not 
tone furvive her. 

Children 
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Children are here brought up without any'difcipHnej oif, 
any chaftifement; they feetn not indeed to need feverity,;as 
they run about quiet as lambs, and are guilty of. few exr 
travagancies; beiides, fiich is the nature of a Greenlander, 

., hat if he cannot be brought to do a thing by gentle ufuage, 
;^b compulfion will efFe£t it, he would fooner die than be 
i Mnpelled. The older childr^n grovi^ and the mqre their 
uhderftanding opens, the more governable they ate; parenfl 
treat them on the footing of friends, and if they are defired to 
do any thing they diflike, they immediately, without any apo¬ 
logy refufe, and parents put up with this refulkl, till the child 
fees its error. But inftances of ingratitude, in grown-up 
children, to their aged parents, is fcarce ever to be met with. 

As foon as a boy can ufe his hands and his feet, his father 
puts a bow and arrow into his hand, and teaches him to 
fhoot at a target; when he is ten years old he is equipped 
with a boat, and learns in company with other ^boys to row 
it, oVerfet and rife with it, and alfo to fowl and to nfh. Five 
or fix years afterwards, he gffes out a feal-fifliing, and the 
firft feai he takes is drefled as a feaft to the family and neigh¬ 
bours, when he relates hiS prowefs with a degree of triumph, 
and the method he made ufe of to catch it. The guefts in 
their turn commend him, ext^l the flavor of the meat, and 
from this time, the women think of finding him a wife. But 
he who cannot catch a feal is deipifed, and obliged not only 
t > live on women’s diet, fuch as mufcles, periwinkles, dried 
herrings, &c. but to perform the fervile offices of a woman 
about houfe. At twenty, he makes his own boat, arid a few 
years after, he marries; but dwells with his parents whilft 
they live, his mother retaining the management of the houfe. 

C/irb are but little employed till they are fourteen years of 
age, wlien they begin to few, cook, drefs leather, and, as they 
advance in llrrength, row the women’s boat and build houfes. 
As it is the man’s bufmefs to hunt, fifh and procure provi- 
fions, fo is it the woman’s to butcher and to drefs it, for 
which they ufe no other knife than fuch as cheefemongers 
ufe to cut their cheefes. It is the,province rtf the women 
alfo, to curry and prepare the leather, and perform th£ office 
of Ihoe-makers and taylors, carpenters and mafons. From 
their hard labour, and ftill harder fare, women feldom reach 
tile age of fifty ; of courfe there are always more men than 
women. 

Their houfe-keeping and manner of living, feems more 
diforderly and dirty than that of a begjgar, under a hedge. 
'I'o fee. their dirty hands and face belnieared with greafe, 
their meat drclTed and eaten in fo nafty a manner, and their 
clothes and Seeping places fwarming with vermin, would 
Voi. II. *X difgiift 
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difguft z.ny one; but fo dreadful is the climate at times, that 
in tempeftuous weather, a European is glad to creep into 
tlwir houfes and tents for flielter, and if he has nothing of 
his own, to {hare their conimons> and give God thanks for 
the blefling. ^ 

^ Dirty, however, as they are^ Iji'tBeii- perfons, their peacefu'/' 
^^oiltion is much to'^e' adtnfred. Several families here I'vyp 
in one houfs, wfth left diflrurbance, often, than two ftmilies 
in one houfe With us, where thofe families are nearly related. 
If any one conceives himfelf injured, he only removes to an¬ 
other hqulc, and that without a murmur. They are happy 
to affift each other, and live in fome meafure in common, yet 
without one’s relying on the labour of another. If a man 
returns home with provifion in the evening, he divides it? 
with the families under the feme roof with him; but poor as 
fliey may be, no one prefumes to ask for any thino-, nor in¬ 
deed is it neceffary in a country where fuch hoSitality is 
pradfifed, ^ , 

Of their civil charaSfer, rn common life,, we may fey, they 
are difereet, cautious, friendly, mannerly and modeft; but 
they know nothing of a falle fhame, a jealous referve, or a 
laboured affydfation ; they flrudy only to conceal their wifhes 
and inclinations. They are not fo much ambitious of cut- 
ting a figure in life, as of avoiding public odium, and render¬ 
ing thcmfelves ridiculous! They are ftrangers to felutations 
■ and tokens of refpedf, laugh at European compliments, and 
at a man’s Handing uncovered in prefence of his fuperior ; 
and yet, the young have a due rcfpedl for the aged, and each 
rnan a proper one for the other. In company, they are fo- 
ciable and jocidar,.-and very ironical. Irony will often effedl 
whi}t feverity and reafoning cannot j but, if they are too 
much expofed and ridiculed, they are as mulifh. as.a reftive 
horfe. Affiduons to pkafe, and cautious not to- difpleafe, 
they ftudy to avoid' eveiy thing that will create uneafineft. 
Should one offend another, the party offended neither expoftu- 
lates -nor rett^pns any bad words. They have not a vvord in 
their language that expreffes abuie or eurfing; of courfe,. 
they are not very quarrelfome or contentious. They do not 
contradi(5l or interrupt any one in his difeourfe, but one is 
fullered to finifh his fpeech before another begins. When 
they are diverted they will. laugh,, but never loud or boifter- 
oufly. 

When they make a viflt in their boats, they never fail to 
take fome eatable with them, as a prefent j if their company 
is liked, they are welcomed on the Iboxe with finging, and 
all hands arc ready to draw the boat upon land and unload it. 
Every one is anxious to have tlie gueft or guefts at his 
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houfc; buh as the vifltor is unwilling to have it thought 
that he is Wme abroad for what he can get, be waits with 
filence till he is much prefTed to partake of their hofpitality. 
As foon as he enters, they kindly compel him to take off his 
^upper-garment, and lend him a dry one. ‘ The men fit 
•iimong the men, and the women by themfelves. The con- 
f ^rlation of the men runs upon the’ weather, hunting and 
fifhing, and that of the wmmcn, on the death of their relations, 
which they clofe with a general howl, and then proceed to 
divert their guefts with little entertaining ftories. All the 
time the horn goes round with fniifF, which they draw up 
out of a flag’s horn with their nofes. Meantime the repall 
is prepared. 

A Danifh fa6lor, having been invited to a refpedlable 
Greenlander’s, told me, his dinner confifted of the following 
difhes : dried feal, boiled,half raw and rotten 
dried herrings, boiled willocks, a piece of half rotten whale’s 
tail, (which is reckoned as,great a delicacy as a haunch of 
venifon); dried falmon, dried rein-deer venifon ; a defert of 
crowberries, mixed with chyle from the maw of a rein-deesj 
and a difh of the fame, enriched with train oil. 

They can prolong their table talk for feveral hours, which 
chiefly confifts of the procefs of the men in feal-catching, to 
which the boys hearken with the eagerefl attention; if Eu¬ 
ropeans are prefent, they like to hear accounts of their coun¬ 
try, and exprefs a defire to live in fuch a land; but, they n6 
fooner are told that it fometimes thunders, and that there are no 
feals to be caught, but their inclination fubfides, and they are 
happy where they are. They liften with pleafure to Ciod and 
divine things, provided no application is made to thcmlHves; 
and the validity of their fuperflitious fables and culloms is 
allowed. 

Their traffic is very fimple. Money they have none, of 
courfe they barter with each other for what they want; and, 
as they are as eager for new things as children, they are for¬ 
ever chopping and changing, and often to their difadvantage. 
They will give the moft uleful article, in exchange for a trifle 
that pleafes their fancy; and will rejedt a ufeful thing in ex¬ 
change for a bauble, if it does not pleafe them. They 
feldom cheat or fteal from one another, holding it infamous 
fo to do; but they glory in over-reaching or robbing a Euro¬ 
pean, efteeming it a proof of fuperior clevernefs. 

They keep a kind of annual fair amopg themfelves; where 
there is a meeting of the people, as at a dancing match, 
or at a fun-feaft. They always expofc their wares to view, 
and fay what they want in exchange. And, as the people in 
the South have no whales, and thofe in the North have no 
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wood, the Greenlanders coaft the country every fummer, 
from two to four hundred leagues, with ne<|l boats and 
tackling, exchanging them for wood, horns of the unicorn- 
filh, teeth, whale-bone, &c. part of which they truck on ^ 
their way back. In thefe voyages, they take their wbole.^^' 
family and property with them, and perhaps ftay fome year^i^!' 
before they return; fo/wherever the winter overtakes thetxy/ 
there they tarry, eredl a houfe, and provide themfelves food 
for the winter months, 'rhe land and fea is every where 
their,own; and thus they have friends and acquaintance in 
every place. 

The language of Greenland contains a few words that 
may claim kindred with the Norwegian tongue, and thefe per¬ 
haps are the relics of the old Norwegians. It has no affinity 
either in etymology, declenfion or fignification, with any 
of the northern Tartarian or Indian languages, as far as 
they are known to us. But we mull except the language 
of the Efkimaux in.Terra Labrador, who feera to be one 
people with the Greenlanders. 

With regard to their numerals, they verify the German 
\proverb, that they,can fcarce count five; however they can 
make a fhift with difficulty to mount as high as twenty, by 
counting the fingers of both hands and the toes of both feet. 
But their proper numeration-table is five, attaufek one, 
arlak two, pingajuak JiJJamat four, tcUhnat five. 

We do not find any traditions of the mofl memorable 
events of their ancellors, comprifed in heroic fongs, though 
it is commonly found that thefe memorials are the vehicle of 
fuch things among other barbarians, who keep no memoirs 
with the pen. All they can fay in praife of their progenitors 
is, that they were brave feal-catchers, and that they killed the 
old Norwegians. But on the other hand they are fo much 
the more acute in their fatirical fongs. 

The inhabitants of Greenland are p»etty well verfed in 
genealogy, and can often trace their pedigree as far back as 
ten of their progenitors, together with all the collateral 
branches; and this is of great fervice to many a needy crea¬ 
ture ; for no one is afhamed of his poor relations, and fuch 
an one need but d«monllr;ite that he is related to fome 
wealthy Greejilander, though very remotely, and he will 
pot want foi; meat and drink. 

Here it may be remarked, that the Greenlanders regard 
ingenuity and dexterity in their bufinefs, as the foie, at leafl 
the 4 ublimell virtue, and in fome fenfe as their nobility; and 
they believe that it is hereditary from father to fon. And 
there is really fomething in it; for it may pretty certainly be 
depended upon, that the fon of a celebrated feal-catcher will 
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'diftinguifli^imfelf among the knights of his ordef, even 
though he ioft his father iii his childhood, and could not be 
trained to it under his tutorage. 

Of writingy the Greenlanders have no conception. Nay, 
in the beginning of their acquaintance with the Europeans, 
they were lb frighted at ^^ fpeaking-papeVy that they did not 
’are to carry a letter from one to another, or to touch a book, 
becaufe they believed it muft be by magic that one man 
can tell the thoughts of another, by a few black fcrawls on a 
white paper. 'I'hey alfo ferioufly thought, that when the 
minifter read God’s commandments to them,' he furely 
muft have heard a voice firft out of the book. 

They divide the day according to the ebb and flood, thoUgh 
they muft every day vary their reckoning according to the 
change of the moon. The night is divided according to the 
riling and fetting of certain ftars. 

They think the globe of the earth Hands upon polls, which 
are fo rotten with age that they often crack; and that they 
would have funk long ago, if they had not been continually kept 
in repair by the angekoks, who fonietimes bring back a piecfe 
of rotten wood as a proof of their important fervice. Their 
aftronomy makes the firmament to reft on a lofty pointed hill 
in the north, and it performs its revolutions on that centre. 

During an eclipfe of the fun, the women pinch the dogs by 
the ears; if they cry, it is a fure fign that the end of the world 
is not yet come; for as the dogs exifted before men, there¬ 
fore, according to Greenland logic, they muft have a quicker 
fenfation of future things. But Ihould they not cry (which 
however the poor dogs always do) then the dillblution of all 
things is at hand. 

When it thunders, they are of opinion, that tw<?women 
are ftretching and flapping a dried feal’s-lkin, and that the 
thunder comes from that rattle. They, have unravelled the 
myftery of the yiurora-Borealis’, for we are told, it is the fouls 
of the dead frilking at a dance or at a foot-ball. So alfo the 
rains are the over-flowings of the celeftial refervoirs. But 
fhould the banks break, the fky would fall down. 

With regard to religion, before the miflionaries came into 
the countr)', the Greenlanders were reported to be fuch grofs 
■idolaters as to worfliip the fiin, and facrifice to the devil, 
that he might forward, or at leaft not hinder their hunting 
and fifhing. This the feftmen did not learn from any dif^ 
courfe of the Greenlanders, for they underftood nothing of 
what they faid; but they drew> the cqnclufion from certain 
circumftances. They faw, that as foon as the Greenlanders 
arofe in the morning, they went out and ftood with their 
faces towards the riling of the fun, in deep meditation, in 
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order to difc6yer by the look of the hemifphere, or by the 
motion of Hie clouds, whether they had good or bad weather 
to expedb, or even a ftorm the fculowing day. I'hey do fo 
ftill every morning. The.failors not knowing the true rea- 
Ibn, believed they worfhipped the fun. Again, others faw 
on fome forfaken placep many quadrangular fpots laid over 
with ftone, and upon one elevated ftone found fome cinders, 
ind near it a heap of bare bones. The conclufion was di - 
reftly made, that the Greenlanders muft have facrificed 
here; and to whom Ihould they have facrificed but to the 
devd? . 

But the Teamen had never feen the fummer-habitations of 
the Gfeenlanders, which are tents pitched in quadrangular 
places, where they drefs their meat with wood. Thus 
may people efr in their conclufions concerning the religion 
of others, if they have only feen fome circumilances without 
underftanding them. 

A milfionary being once in company with fome baptized 
Greenlanders, exprefled his wonder, how they could for¬ 
merly lead fuch a fenfelefs life void of all reflexion. Upon 
this, one of them anfwered as follows: “It is true we were 
ignorantheathens, and knew nothing of a God or a Saviour; 
and indeed who fhould tell us of him till you came ? But 
thou muft not imagine, that no Greenlander thinks about 
• Aefe things. I myfelf have often thought. A Kajak with 
^‘-all its tackle and implements does not grow into exiftence 
“ of itfelf, but muft be made by the labour and ingenuity of 
man; and one that does not underftand it, would diredlly 
fpoil it. Now the raeaneft bird has far more /kill difplay- 
** cd in its ftruflure than the beft kajak, and no man can 
“ make^ bird. But there is a ftill far greater art (hewn in 
“ the formation of a man than of any other creature. Who 
was it that made him ?»I bethought me, he proceeded from 
his parents, and they from their parents. But fome muft 
^ have been the firft parents; whence did they come ? Com- 
“ mon report informs me, they grew out of the earth. But 
“ if fo, why does it not ftill happen, that men grow out of 
the earth ? And from whence did this fame earth itfelf, 
the fea, the fun, the moon, and ftars arife into exiftence ? 
“ Certainly there muft be fome Being who made all thefe 
“ things, a Being that alw^s was, and can never ceafe to 
be. He muft be inexprelfibly more mighty, knowing and 
wife, than the wifeft main. He muft be very good too, be- 
caufe every thing that he has made is good, ufeful, and ne- 
“ ceffary for us. Ah ! did I but know him, how would I 
love him and honour him ! But who has feen him? Who 
“ has ever convprfed with him ? None of us poor men. Yet 
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** fliere may be men too, that know fomething of hini; O 
•“ could I but fpeak with fuch! Therefore (faid j^e) as foon 
“ as ever I heard you fpeak of this great Being,*” I believed 
* it diredly with all my heart, becauie I had fo long defired 
to hear it:” 


As the Greenlanders acquire the moft and beft of their 
fuftenance from the bofom of the fea* therefore many or moft 
of them place their elyftum in the abyfles of the ocean, or thp 
bowels of the earth, and think the deep cavities of the rocks 
are the avenues leading to it. There dwells Torngarfuk 
and his mother; there a joyous fiimmer is perpetual, and a 
ihining fun is obfcured by no night; there is the fair limpid 
ftream, and an exuberance of fowls, fiflics, rein-deer, and 
their beloved feals, and thefe are all to be caught without 
toil, nay, they are even found in a great kettle boiling alive. 
But to thefe feats none muft approach, but thofe who have 
been dexterous and diligent at their work, (for this iS their 
grand idea of virtue) who have performed great exploits, 
have maftered many whales and feals, have lindergone great 
hardlhips, have been drowned in the fea, or died in child-bed. 

Others, who are more charmed with the beauty of the cc- 
.leftial bodies, foar beyond the rainbow, to the loftieft Iky, to 
feek their paradife there; and they imagine the flight thither 
is fo eafy and rapid, that the foul refts the very fame even¬ 
ing in the manfion of the moon, who was a Greenlander, and 
that there it can dance and play at ball with the reft of the 
fouls4 for they interpret thq northern Jights to be the dance 
of fportive fouls. There the fouls are placed in tents round 
a vaft lake, where fifli and fowl abound. When this lake 
overflows, it rains upon the earth, but fliould once the daili 
break, there would be a general deluge. 

When a Greenlander is in the agonies of death, they array 
him in his beft clothes and boots, and bend his legs up to his 
hips, probably that his grave may be the flioi ter. As fooa 
as he is dead, they throw out his things, that they may not 
make themfelves unclean and unfortunate. All the people 
in the houfe inuft alfo carry out their things till the evening, 
•that the fmell of the corpfe may evaporate;. Then they 
filently bewail him for a fliort hour, and after that prepare 
for his burial. They do not carry out the corpfe through 
the entry of the houfe, but lift k through the window, or, if 
he dies in a tent, they unfaften one of the fkins behind, and 


convey it out that way. A woman behind waves a light¬ 
ed chip backward and forward, and, fays : “ there is nothing 
“ more to be had here.” They like to make the grave in 
fome remote high place, and make it of ftone. They lay a 
little mofs upon the bare ground, (for the rock admits of no 
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digging) and fpread a fkin upon it. - The corpfe being wrapr 
ped and fe#ed up in the man’s beft feal or deer-lkin, is 
brought by the neareft relation on his back, or he even drags 
it after him upon the ground; he lays it in the burying-place, 
covers it with a Ikin, apd alfo with fome green fods, and 
finally heaps great broari ftones upon it to keep off the birds 
and foxes. Near the burying-fpot they deppfit the Kajafe 
and darts of the departed, and the tools he daily ufed, or if it 
was a woman, her knife and fewing implements, that they 
mpy not be defiled by them, or may not be urged to too 
great forrow by the frequent fight of them. 

After the interment, thofe who attend the procelHon be¬ 
take themfelves to the houfe'of mourning ; firft the men fit a 
while filent with their elbows leaning upon their knees, and 
their heads between their.hands; but the women lie proftrate 
upon their faces on the ground, and foftly weep and fob. At 
length the father or fon, or the neareft relation, fpeaks a fu¬ 
neral difeourfe or elegy, in which all the good qualities of the 
deceafed are recited, and at every period, his lofs is de¬ 
plored by them all with loud crying and weeping. 

“ Woe is me, that I fee thy wonted feat, but fee it empty ! 
Vain arc thy mother’s toils of love, to dry thy garments. 
Lo! my joy is gone into darkpefs, it is crept into the ca- 
vems of the mountains. Once, when the even came, I 
“ went out and was glad, I ftretched out my eager eye, and 
“ waited thy return. Behold thpu cameft ! Thou cameft 
“ manfully rowing oii, vying With young and old. Never 
“ didft thou return empty from the fea ; thy Kajak brought 
“ its never-failing load of feals or fca-fowl. Thy mother, 
“ fhe kindled the fire and boiled, fhe boiled what thy hand 
“ acquired. Thy mother, fhe fpread thy booty before many 
“ invited guefts, and I took my portion among them. Thou 
“ efpiedft the fhallop’s fcarlct ftreamer from far, and joyfully 
fhoutedft, “ BeholdCometh !” 7'hou fkippedft over 
“ the ftrand with haftcj and thy hand took hold of the gun- 
“ nel of the lhaliop. Then were thy feals produced, and 
thy mother feparated the blubber; for this thou rcceivedft 
“ fhirts of linen and iron-barbs for thy fpears and arrowk 
But now,' alas, ’tis over ! When I think on thee, my 
“ bowels are moved within me. O could I weep like others ! 
“ foWthen might I alleviate my pain. What fhall I wifh 
for more on earth Death is now become the moft de- 
“ firable thing. But then, who fhall provide for my yvife, 
and the reft of my tender children! I will ftill live a little: 
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“ but however, my joy fhall confift in a perpetual abftjmence 
“ from all that is eligiole to man.” 

After fuch a mournful ditty, the women continue their 
weeping and lamentation. Their howl is all in one tone» as if 
an inftrument were to play a tremulous fifth downwards 
through all the femitones. Now ^nd then they paufe a 
little, and the proper female mourner drops in a few words 
between, but the men only fob. At length the vidluals the 
late hoft left behind are laid on the floor, and eaten by the 
condeJing guefts. They repeat their vifits as long as any 
thing is left, and this may laft a week or a fortni^t. 
When the widow goes out to feek provifion, her weeds 
muft be old, ragged, and greafy; ftic muft never wafli her- 
felf; fhe muft either cut off her hair or wear it difhevelled; and 
when Ihe goes out of the houfe, file muft always have z 
particular mourning-hood on. Thus they let you know their 
mourning by a proper drefs of forrow. But the men do not 
diftinguilh themfelves in this way, except that now and then 
onl gives himfelf a wound as a token of his deep corroding 
grief. The damp of the houfe addreflTes all interim vifitors 
that come in, with thelb words: “ Him that you leek, you 
“ will find no more, alas ye come too late.” And then the 
howling begins again. They proceed with this lamentation 
for half an hour every da;^ for fome weeks or longer, nay 
fome a whole year, according as the deceafed was you^ or 
old, and according to his being indifpenfably necellary. They 
alfo vifit the grave, and Ije down upon and'the women 
that Hand round affift in the obfequies. 


chap. XXIII. 

LAPLAND. 

Origin of the Laplanders—Divifan and Government of the 
Country — Rein-deer—-Pine-forejis—Form of a Lapland 
Hut—Language — Religion, 

I T has been generally thought, that the Laplanders are the 
defeendants of Finlanders driven out of their own coun¬ 
try, and that they take their name from LaMes, which figni- 
fies exiles. The country is divided into Danifli, Swedilb, 
and Ruffian Lapland; but, unlefs in the Swedllh part, which 
is fubjecl t 9 a viceroy, thp Laplanders can be faid to be un- 
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der no regular government. In order to form an idea of Lap- 
land, one muft imagine amafs of mountains irregularly croud- 
ed togetber. They are, however, in fome interfticcSjfrpK- 
rated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible number 
of iflands, fome of'which form delightful habitations; and arc 
believed by the natives rfo be the tcrreftrial paradife: even 
lofes and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the 
fummer j though this is but a Ihort gleam of temperature, 
for the climate in general is exceffivcly feverc. Dalky 
forefts, and noifome, ynhealthy morafles, and barren plains, 
cover great part of the flat country, fo that notlting can be 
more uncomfortable than the ftatc of the inhabitants. In 
ti>e windy leafon they are obliged to retire into caves with 
their catd^ that they may not be carried away by the 
ftorm. 

In the winter, which is almofc one continual night, the 
Laplanders do all their bufinrfs by the light of the moon, 
whofe rays being refledted by the iiiow, coinpeniate frr the 
abfenceof the fun. They have neither horfes, goats, coV/s, 
ibeep, nor afles, but they have a great number ol rein-deer, 
■which ferve them for different ufes. 'Ineyt a their flclh, 
and preferve it by hanging it up to dry; they ufe the finewr 
for fewing the planks of their boats together; rhi; milk net 
©nly ferves them for food, but ^ey make good cheefe of it; 
their fkins ferve them for garments, efpecially thofe of the 
younger fort, whofe hair is very long; the Ikins of the old 
rein-deer ferve to make their ftockings, or rather boots. 
They employ their rein-deer to draw their fledges, and they 
will travel in beaten tracks feventy-five miles a-day When 
the animal is tired, his mafter loofes him from tiic fledge, 
when he feeds on the white niofs, which lies under the fuow. 
This animal, the moft ufeful perhaps of any in the creation, 
refemblesThe ftag, only it fomewhat droops tb.e head, and 
the horns project forward.. The Lapland hares grow 
white in the winter; and the country produces a large black 
cat^ which.attends the natives in hunting. 

The feature of the Laplanders is under the middle fizc, 
there being few who are above five feet high; they have a 
Vlride mouth, a flat face, a pointed chin, a large head, red 
gnmmy eyes, and cheeks falling inward. They are very 
idle; for they will neither till the ground, nor go a hunting, 
unlefs hunger obliges them. But though there be Irere no 
gardens planted by the hand of man, nature feems to have 
taken that charge upon herfelf: “for at the foot of fome of 
* the mountains, we fee trees fo well diftributed, that art could 
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** not invent a more agreeable difpofition. Befides, the pine 
forclls are more ufeful to the Laplanders, and the inhabitants 
of the weftern Bothnia, than the faireft orchards dreto morc 
“ fertile provinces. From the bark of thofe trees they make 
“ bread, and this nourifhmcnt, bad as at firft it may leem to 
“ he, maintains their bodies in full vigour Their huts arc 
built with poles, from twelve to fifteen feet high, which they 
fix in the ground in a circular form, about twelve feet in dia¬ 
meter ; they meet on the top, and are covered with pieces of 
old cloth, and the tkins of rein-deer. As' they make their 
fires in the middle of their huts, they are always open at top, 
to let out the finoak. 

The language of the Laplanders ii. of Finnifh origin, and 
cornprehi’tids iru.r.y dialetHs. It is not lb barbarous as many 
iniagiitei and fom ; peopie have written in it. It is Ibftef 
than that of Finland, and more regular than the Swedifh, ' 
and c’-picfies ctiings with great precifion. For example, it 
has fix or feven terms to fignity the different kinds of roads, 
as many for the mountains, and about four and twenty to 
f-iiifinguiifi the rein-deer, according to their lex, age, and 
p op -rticfs. The moods of the verbs are more numerous 
than in any other language; and they have no fewer than 
thirteen different cafes for their fubftr.itive nouns. 

Belidcs riieir knowledge in the arts of life, the Laplanders 
have long fince been f.iid to have a genius for poetry: and every 
one lias read the Orra Moor, and the Rein-deer long in the 
Spectator, The author “j~ fays exprefsly that they are 
tre.nflations of two fongs, preferved by Scheffer in his hiftory 
of this country; but critics fince have given to himlelf the 
credit of them, and it has been afferted boldly, that Scheffer 
only mentions the two fongs without inferting them. In 
the original addition of Scheffer, however, we find the two 
fongs in the Lapland language, and that author’s literal 
triinflation. 

The Laplanders believe that the world had a heginning, 
but their tradition adds, that God, before he produced the 
earth, confulted with Perkel, which in their language figni- 
fies the cvil-fpirit, in order to determine how every thing 
was to be ordained; that God prepofed the trees fhould be 
of marrow, the lakes filled with milk, inflead of water, and 
that all herbs, flowers, and plants fhould bear fine fruit. 
Perkei, however, oppofed this icheme, fo that God did not 
make things fo good as he intended they fhould be. They 
have fame knowledge of the general deluge ; and the tradi¬ 
tion fays, that all the earth was inhabited before God de- 
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ftroyed it. But, in confequence of its being turned topfy- 
turvy, the Mrater rufeed out of the lakes and rivers, over- 
fpread the face of the earth, and fwallowed up the whole hu¬ 
man race, except a brother and a fifter, whom God took 
under his*arms, and carried to the top of a great mountain 
called Pajfewarc. The«danger of the inundation being palT- 
ed, thefe two feparated, in order to fearch if there was auy 
other remainder of people upon earth ; but after a journey 
of three years th^ returned, and recognized one another 
for brother and fifter. Upon this they parted again; and, 
having known one another after this fecond journey, they re¬ 
peated the fame expedient; but, at the end of other three 
years, they met again, without knowing each other; then 
they lived together and procreated children, from whom arc 
defeended all the nations that now inhabit the earth. Their 
tradition concerning their own origin is ludicrous enough, 
“ The Laplanders and Swedes,” fay they, “ are defeended 
from two brothers, who were very different in point of 
“ courage. A terrible tempeft having arifen one day, one of 
“ them was fo frighted that he crept for fafety under a plank, 
“ which God, through compaflion, changed into an houfe, 
“ and from him are the Swedes defeended: but the other be- 
^ ing more courageous, braved the fury of the tempeft, with- 
“ out feeking to hide himfelf, and he was the father of the 
Laiplanders, who to this day live without flieltcr 
The Laplanders have a particular fong, which they fing 
after having killed a bear. They begin by thanking the 
vanquifhed enemy for his having been pleafed to do them no 
mifehief, and exprefs their fatisfaflion at his arrival. Then 
they addrefs their thanks to the Divinity who hath created 
beafts for the ufe of man. 

Miffionaries,' from the chriftianized parts of Scandinavia, 
ihtroduced among them the Chriftian religion; but few of 
them even yet can be faid to be Chriftians, though they have 
among them fomc religious feminaries, inftituted by the king 
of Denmark. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

ICELAND. 

Original Inhabitants—Attachment of the Icelanders to their 
'Jountry — Volcanoes—-Mount Heckla—Hot fpouting-fprings 
—Majfes of Ice — Literature—Of the Edda. 

I CELAND, which derives its name from the great mafles 
of ice that are feen near it, is four hundred miles long, 
and one hundred and fixty broad. A Norwegian colony, 
among whicli there were many Swedes, fettled here in the 
Jiinth century. Some of the inhabitants were then Chrifti- 
ans j and it is conjedirured, that the people whom the Nor¬ 
wegians found in the illand, originally came from England 
and Ireland. I'he inhabitants long retained their freedom ; 
but they were at laft obliged to fubmit to the kings of Nor¬ 
way, and afterwards became fubjedl, together with Norway, 
to the kings of Denmark. They were at firft governed by 
an admiral, who was lent there every year to make the ne- 
ecll'ary regulations, but that mode has now been changed for 
many years, and a governor appointed, who conftantly relides 
in the country. 

'I'he Icelanders are middle-llzed and well-made, though 
not very ftrong; and the women are in general ill-featured. 
Though their poverty dilables them from imitating the hof- 
pitality of their anceltors in all relpedfs, yet the dehre of do¬ 
ing it ftill exifts ; they cheerfully give away the little they 
have to fpare, and exprefs the utmoft joy and fatisfadiion tJf 
one is plcafed with their gift. Their chief employment is 
attending to tlfhing, and the care of their cattle. They have 
an inexpreilble attachment to their native country and are 
no where fo happy. An Icelander rarely fettles in Copen¬ 
hagen, though ever fo advantageous conditions Ihbuld be of¬ 
fered him *. 

The 

* It fcems tliat Providence wifely inftilled into the human heart the 
love of that foil on which a man is bom, and probably with a view that 
tbofe places, which are not favoured by nature with her choicaft blellinys. 
may not be left without inhabitants. The chief with of a Swifs is to die 
in his own country- When a Swifs in the French army fung a certain 
fong to his countrymen in the laft war, there arofe in the breads of all 
that heard him tuch a longing for their native countrymen, that it be¬ 
came abfoiutely necelfary to the French generals to give the ftridleft in¬ 
junctions, that this fong thould never be heard again in the camp. This 
wiii appear incredible to thofe who are acquainted with no other hap pi¬ 
ll efs 
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The Icelanders are not fliieerful in converfation, but /im- 
ple and" cre^ious. When they meet together, their chief 
paftime coimfts in reading their hiftory. The maftcr of 
the houfe begins, and the reft continue in their turns when 
be is tired. Some of them know thefe ftorics by heart, 
others have (hem in print, and thofe that have not, have them 
in writing. They are famous for playing at chefs ; and one 
of their paftimes confifts in reciting veifes. Their difpo- 
£tions are ferious, and they are much inclined to religion. 
An Icelander never pafTes a river, or any -other dangerous 
place, without previoufly taking off his hat, and imploring 
divine proteftion j and he is always thankful for the protec¬ 
tion of God, when he has paffed the danger in fecurity *. 

The Icelandic Chronicles mention many inftances of fiery 
eruptions obferved in different places of the country during 
the fpace of eight hundred years. The mountains are almoft 
entirely compofed of lava and tufia, and the plains are cruft- 
ed over with trails of lava, which are, however, in many 
places covered with earih or turf. The accounts which we 
have of certain eruptions of fire, alfo inform us, that they 
have occafionally laid wafte large traits of land for feveral 
centuries paft. 

It fcarcely ever happens that the mountains begin to throw 
out fire unexpeilcdly} for befides a loud rumbling noife, 
which is heard at a confidcrable diftance, and for feveral 
days preceding any eruption, and a roaring and cracking in 
the part from whence the fire is going to burft forth, many 
fiery meteors are obferved, but unattended in general with 
any violent concuffion of the earth, though fometimes earth¬ 
quakes, of which the hiftory of the country affords feveral 
inftances, have accompanied thefe dreadful conflagrations. 

It is confidered as a fign of an impending eruption, when 
finall lakes, rivulets, and ftreams dry up. It does not con¬ 
tribute a little to haften the eruption, when the mountain is 
fo covered with ice, that the holes are flopped up through 
which the exhalations often found a free paffage. Before a 
Slew erurtion alfo, large maffes of ice burft with a dreadful 
tioifc. Flames then break forth, and lightning and balls of 
fire ifliie with the fmoak, which are feen feveral miles off. 
With the flames proceed a number of larger and fmaller 
ftones, which are fometimes thrown to an incredible diftance. 

nefs than that which is produced by the enjoyment of luxury, affluence, 
and voluptuoufnefs. It always recalls to the memory that fine paflTaee in 
Seneca; “ Ulyfifes ad Ithacae fuae faxa Ik properat, queinadmodum Aga- , 
“ memnon ad Myvenarem nobiles muros; nemo enim patriatn ^mat, 

<juia magna, fed quia fua.” • 

* Dr. Van Troll.' 
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“ I have (een a round ftone,” fays Dr. Troil, “ near Nafeir- 
** holt, about a mile from Heckla, which was an ell in di- 
“ ameter, and had been thrown there in the laft eruption of,. 
“ Heckla. Egbert Olafsen alfo relates, that at the laft erup- 
“ tion of Kattlegiaa, a ftone which weighed two hundred 
• and ninety pounds was thrown to the diftance of four 
“ miles. A quantity of white purwice-ftone is alfo thrown 
***hp with the boiling waters; and it is believed, with great 
“ probability, that the latter proceeds from the lea, as a 
“ quantity of fait fufficient to load feveral horfes has fre- 
quently been found after the mountain has difcontlnued ’ 
“ burning. Then follows generally brown or black pumice- 
“ ftone, and lava, with fand and alhes.” 

Many of the fnowy mountains have gradually become 
Volcanoes. Of thefe burning mountains, however, Heeila is 
the bfft known, efpecially to foreigners. This mountain is 
fttuated in the fouthern part of the ifland, about four miles 
from the fea-coaft,and is divided into three points at the top, 
the higheft of which is that in the middle; and which is 
computed to be above five thoufond feet higher than the lea. ' 
It has frequently fent forth flames and a torrent of burning 
matter. Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1693, 
wiien they occafioned terrible devaftations, the alhes being 
thrown all round the ifland to the diftance of one hundred 
and eighty Englilh miles. « We made ule of our horles in 
“ afeending the mountain,” fays the Swedilh Doilor, “ but 
“ were obliged to quit them at the firft opening from which 
the fire had burft. A little higher up we found a great 
“ qtiantity of grit and ftones, and ftill farther on another 
“ opening, which though not deep, however, defeended lower 
“ down than that of the higheft point. We thought we 
“ plainly obferved evident marks of hot boiling water in this 
“place. Not far from thence the mountains began to he 
“ covered with fnow, fome fmall fpots excepted, which were 
“ bare. We could not at firft difeern the caufe of this difi- 
“ ference, but foon found that it proceeddfl from^ the vapour 
“ which arole from the mountain. As we afeeftded higher, 
“ thefe fpots became larger ; and about two hundred yards 
“ from the fummit we found a hole of about one yard and 3 
“ half in diameter, from which fo hot a ftream exhaled, that 
“ it prevented us from afeertaining the degree of heat with 
the thermometer. 

“ The cold now began to be very intenfe, as Fahrenheit’s 
“ thermometer, which was at 54 at the foot of the mountain-, 
“ fell to 24. The wind was alfo become fo violent, that we 
“ were fometimes obliged to lie down to avoid being thrown 
“ over the moft dreadful precipices by its fury. We were 
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** now arrived at one of the higheft fiimmits, when our con- 
“ dutStory who did not take great pleafure in the walk, endea- 
“.voUred to ^rfaade us that this was the higheft part of the 
mountain. We had juft finished our obfervations, and 
“ found by them that Ramfden’s barometer ftood at 24, and 
“the thermometer, fixed to it, at 27, when happily the 
“clouds divided, and wg difeovered a ftill higher fuinmit. 
“ W^e loft no time in deliberation, but immediately alce-nded 
“ it, and when at the top difeovered a fpace of ground, about 
“ eight yards in breadth, and twenty in length, entire!)' free 
“from fnow; the fend was, however, quite wet, from its 
“ having lately melted away. Here we cxperienceti at one. 
“ and the feme time, a high degree of heat and cold, for in 
“ the air Fahrenheit’s thermometer was conftantly at 24, and 
“ when we fet it down on the ground it rofe to 153. The 
“ barometer was here at -22, and the thermometer at 38. 
“ We could not with fafety remain here any longer, though 
“we were very much inclined to it; and dcfccndcd, after 
“ having confidered the laft openi-ng there, one of the fides 
“ of which was entirely overturned, and the other quite co- 
“ vered with afhes and grit. In our return we obferved 
“ three confiderable openings, in one of which every thing 
“ looked as red as brick. From another the lava had flowed 
“ in a ftream of about fifty yards in breadth, which the Ice- 
“ landers call Stenaa, or Otone Flood; and at fomc diftance 
“ from thence the ftream divided into three broad arms. Far- 
“ ther on we found a large circular opening, at the bottom 
“ of which we obferved a mountain' in the form of a fugar- 
“ loaf, in throwing up of wliich the fire feemed to have ex- 
“ haufted itfelf. 'Fhc mountain docs not confift of lava, but 
“ chiefly of fend, grit, and afhes, which are thrown up with 
“ the ftones, partly melted, and partly difcoloured by the fire. 

“ We likewife found fevend f)rts of pumice, and among 
“ them one piece v/ith fome fulphur in it. The pumice was 
“ fometimes fo much burnt, that it was as light as tow; 

“ their form and •olour was fometimes very fine, but at the 
“ feme tim6.fo foft, that it was difncult to remove them from 
“ one place to another: of the common lava we found both 
“ large pieces and fmall bits, as likewife a quantity of black 
“ jafper, burned at the extremities, and refembling trees and 
“ branches. Among the ftones thrdwn out of the mountain 
“ we few fome flate of a ftrong red colour *” 

The laft eruption of mount Heckla happened in i 766. 
It began on the 5th of April and continued to the 7th of 

* Troii’a,L-.ttc« on Iceland. 
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September following. Flames proceeded alfo from it in 
December I77i> an 3 in September 1772 ; but no eruptions 
of lava. 

Amongft all the curiofities in Iceland, nothing is more 
worthy of attention than the hot fpouting w.iter-fprings with 
which this ifland abounds. 'Fhe hot fprings at Aix-la-Char 
p^lc, Carlsbad, Bath, and Switzerland, and feveral others 
■‘Lahti in Italy, are confidered as very remarltable : but, ex¬ 
cepting in the lafr mentioned country, the water no where 
becomes fo hot as to boil; nor is it any where known to be 
thrown fo high as the hot fpouting water-fprings in Iceland. 
All thofe water-v/orics that have been contrived with fo much 
art, and at fo enormou;; an cxpence, cannot by any means be 
compared with thefe. The water-works at St. CUoud, which 
are thought the greateft amongfl: all the French water-works, 
call: up a thin column eighty feet into the air: while fome 
fprings in Icclarid fpout columns of water of feveral feet in 
thicknefs, to the height of m.any fathoms ; and, as many af¬ 
firm, of feveral hundred feet. 'Fhefe fprings are of unequal 
degrees of heat. From fome, the water flows gently as from 
other fprings, and it is then called bath : from others, it 
fpouts boiling water with a great noife, and it is then called 
a kettle. 1'hough the degree of heat is unequal, yet Dr. 
Van Troil docs not remember ever to haveobferved it imder 
1S8 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At Creyfer, R»ymim, 
and Laugarvatn he found it at 212 j and in the l.vfl: place, 
in the ground, at a little hot current of water, 213 degr ;cs. 
It is common f)r fome of the fpouting-fprlngs to ceafe, and 
others to rife up in their (lead. Frequent eartliquakes, and 
fubterranean noifrs heard at that time, caufe great terror to 
the people who live in the neighbourhood. In feveral of 
thefe hot fprings, the inhabitants who live near them hoil 
their victuals, only by banging a pot into which the flefh is 
put in cold w.iter, in the water of the fpring. They alfo 
bathe in the rivulets that run ft om them, which, by degrees 
become luke-warm, or are coolei! by their bein ,- ;nix..-d vvich 
rivulets of cold water. The largefl of all rho fpoiitinr-fp;Lygs 
in Iceland is called Geyfrr. It is about two days journey 
from Hecla, and not fir from Skalholt. In approachin ^ to¬ 
wards it, a noif? is heard, like the rushing of a torrent, pre-. 
cipitating itfelf from flupendous rockS. 'Fhe vv.cer here 
fpouts feveral times a day, but always by ftarts, and after 
certain intervals. Some travellers have affirmed, that it 
fpouts yo the height of fixty fathoms. I'he water is thrown 
up much higher at fome tints than at ot'rcr.s : when I>r. 
Van Troil was there, the utmofl; heigiu to '.vhich it mount- 
fd was computed to be ninety-two feet. 
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With regard to literature, it is faid that poetry formerly 
flouriflied very much in Iceland, and that there is no lan¬ 
guage which mlows ii poet fo much libertv as the Icelandic, 
nor fo rich in pa«tical expreffions. According to the Edda 
they have no lefs than one hundred and thirty-fix different 
forts of verfifications, each of which has its particular rules. 
The art of writing, ho^vever, was not much in ufe till afte 
the year lOOO ; though the Runic characters were knowii-.. 
that country before that period, and moft probably brought 
thither from Norway. After the reception of the Chriftian 
religion, the Latin characters were immediately adopted, as 
the Runic alphabet, which only confifts of fixteen letters, 
was found infufficicnt. From the introduction of Chriffianifv 
here till the year 1264, when Iceland became fubjedt to Nor¬ 
way, it was one of the few countries in Europe, and the 
only one in the North, wherein the fciences were cultivated 
and held in eftcem. But tliis period of time feems to have 
produced more learned men in Iceland than any other period 
fince. It appears from their ancient chronicles, that they 
had confiderable knowledge in morality, philoiophy, natural 
hiftory, and aftronomy. Sir jofeph Banks prefonted one 
hundred and fixty-two Icelandic manufcripts to the Britifh 
Mufeum. That gentleman vifited Iceland in 1772, accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van Troil, and Dr. Lind. Dr. 
Van Troil, who publifhed an account of their voyage, oh- 
ferves, that he found more knowledge among the lower clafs 
in Iceland than is to be met with in moft other places ; that 
many of them could repeat the works of feme of their poets 
by heart; and that a peafant was feldom to be found, who, 
befides being well inftruefted in the. principles of religion, 
was notalfo acquainted with the hiftory of his own country; 
which proceeds from the frequent reading of their traditional 
hiftoriejS, that being one of their principal amufements. A 
new privileged printing-office has lately been eftablifhed at 
Hrappfey in Iceland, at which feveral valuable books havs 
been printed. 

The commerce of this ifland is monopolized by a Danifti 
company. The foil upon the fea-coafts is tolerably good 
for pafture ; and though theic is not any confiderable town 
in the vrhole ifland, the Icelanders have feveral frequented 
ports. Their exports confift of dried fifh, faltcd mutton and 

* The Edda is one of the moft celebrated remains of antiquity, nnd 
has generally been cenfidered as ibe myilmloyy of the imcitnts. But 
Chevalier Ihrc, who attentively exaniired the manulcript of the Kdda, in' 
the library of Upf.da, fays it is nothin;; more than an inirodudlicn to Ice- 
lan.lie poetry. 
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iamb, beef, battel-, talJow, train-oil, coarfs wollen-cloth, 
ftockings, gloves, raw wool* fheep-tkins, lamb-flcins, fox-furs 
of various colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports 
confili:, of timber, flfhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, 
yhozfe-ihoes, brandy, wine, fait, linen, and a little filkj ex- 
^^hve of fame nece/Taries and fuporfluities for the more 
y--ithy. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows fuccefsfully in Ice¬ 
land ; na}', there are very few trees to be found on the whole 
ifland, though there are certain proofs that wood formerly 
grew there in great abundance. Nor can corn be cultivated 
here t'; any advantage; though cabbages, parlley, turnips, 
and peas, may be met with in five or fix gardens, which aje 
faid to be all that arc in the ifland. 

T'here are imrnenfe m ifies of ice, by which every year 
great damage is done to this country, and which affect the 
climate of it; they arrive commonly with a N. W. or 
N. N. W. wind from (rreenland. '! he fi Id ice is of two 
or three fatho.ns thiciCiiefs, is fenarated by the winds, and lefs 
dreaded than the rod: or mountain ice, wludi is often faen 
fifty and more feet above vratar, and is at leaft nine times the 
fame depth below vrater. Thcfe prodigious mafias of ice 
are frequently left in inoai water, fixed, as it were, to tlie 
ground, 'and in that ftate remain many years uridiflblved, 
chilling all the ambient part of the atmofpherc for many miles 
roujid. When many 1 jc!i lofty and bulky mafias of ice are 
floating together, the wood that is often drifted along be¬ 
tween them is lb much chafed, and prefled with fuch violence 
together that it takes fire; which circumftancehas occafion- 
cd fabulous accounts of the ice being in flames. The ice 
caufed fo violent a cold in 1753 and 1754, that horfes and 
fheep dropped down dead on account of it, as well as fob 
Want of food : horfes ware ohfarved to feed upon dead cattle, 
and the fheep to eat of each other’s wool. A number of 
bears arrive yearly with the ice, which commit great r:i vages, 
particularly among the fheep. The Icelanders attempt to de- 
ftroy tliefe intruders as foon as they get fight of them; and 
fometimes they affemble together, and drive them back to 
the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of 
fire arms, they arc obliged to make ufe of fpears ort thefe oc» 
cafions. The government encour:iges the natives to deftroy 
thefe animals, by paying a premium of ten dollars for every 
bear that is killed. Their fleins are alfo purchafed for the 
king, azid are not allowed to be fold to any other peifon. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

RUSSIA. 

Efitent of the Empire—Bajihvi'it^ ajfumes the ^Eitle jf 
Ezar—jilcxis Michaclaucitz—Peter the Great—Dcefib uf. 
the CzarowUz—Ihcpofluon and Death of Peter III.— 
Catherine 11,—IVar with the ‘Tta l’s—Armed 'Neutrality 
—Punijhmcnt of an Impofor — Learning. 

empire of Ruffia is the largeft upon the whole 
A. globe. Its boundaries are Poland and the Frozen Sea, 
Sweden and China. It is fo cxtcnfivc, that when it is noon 
in the weft, it is very near midnight in the caftern parts of 
this country. The hiftory of Rullia is of little importance, 
till the reign of John Bafilowitz I. who threw oft’ the yoke 
rif the Tartars, and afi'umed the title of Tzar, which in the 
Sclavonian language fignifles King or Emperor. To the ac- 
quifitions of his grandfather, Bafilowitz II. added Aftmcan, 
and alfo Siberia, then as little known to the Ruffians, as 
Mexico was to the Spaniards before the expedition of 
Cortez, and as cafily conquered. Tl^is prince was fucceeded 
by a race of weak defpotic fovereigns, in the courfe of whole 
reigns tlic kingdom was torn in pieces by civil wars, and be¬ 
came the prey of the Poles and Swedes. At length Michael 
I'heodorowitz, related by females to the Tzar, 
A. D. 1618. John Bafilowitz, was raifed to the throne; and 
this prince having concluded a peace with 
Sweden and Poland, reftored tranquillity to Ruffia, and tranf- 
mitted the crown to kis defeendants*. 

His fon, Alexis Michaelowiiz, publifticd the firft code of 
Ruffian Laws. Kc likewile introduced both the linen and 
filk manufi.dlures, which were not indeed of any long conti- 
iHiance ; yet he had the merit of their firft eredtion. He died 
luddenly at tlie age of fortV-fix, after {hewing himfelf worthy 
of being father to Peter the Great. Alexis left behind him 
three foi'.s and a daughter, who was a w'oman of great in¬ 
trigue and fpirit. Theodore the cldeft, a prince of a weak 
and lickly C( nftitution, afeended the throne at the age of 
I'fteen. On his death, his two brothers, John and Peter, 
were proclaimed joint fovereigns, aflbeiating their fifter 
Sophia in the government, as co-iegent. When John died, 
{\t,er reigned fola fovereign, under the tittle of Peter I. or 
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"Peter the Great, Sophia having been before confined to a 
monaftery. 

Peter was one of the mofl extraordinary men that ever ap¬ 
peared on the ftage of human life. He had already rendered 
^imfelf formidable by the defeat of tly: Turks, and the tak- 
iw>-.,of Afoph, which opened to him the dominion of the 
•tSiack Sqa. This acqnifition led to more extenfivc views. 
He refolved to make Rullia the centre of trade between Eu¬ 
rope and Afia; he projedted a jumSlion of the Dwina, the 
Wolga, and the Tanais by means of canals; and thus to 
open a paflage from the Baltic to the Euxine and Calpian 
Teas, and from thefe feas to the Northern Ocean. The port 
of Archangel frozen up for almoft nine months in the year, 
and which cannot be entered without a long, circuitous, and 
dangerous paflage, he did not think fufficiently commodious; 
he therefore refolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, 
which Ihould become the magazine of the North, and the 
capital of his extenfivc empire. 

Several princes, before this illufirious Barbarian, difgufted 
with the purfuits of ambition, or tired with fuftaining the 
load of public affairs, had lenounced their crowns, and taken 
refuge in the fhade of indolence, or of philofophical retire¬ 
ment ; but hiftory affords no example of any fovercign, who 
divefted himfelf of the royal charadier, in order to learn the 
art of governing better : that was a ftretch of magnanimity 
referved for Peter the Great. Though almoft deftitute him¬ 
felf of education, he difeovered, by the natural force of his 
genius, and a few converfations with ftrangers, his own rude 
ftate and the lavage condition of his fubjedts. He refiilvcd 
to become worthy of the charadler of a man, to fee men, and 
to have men to govern. Animated by the noble ambition of 
acquiring inftrudlion, and of carrying back to 
his people the improvements of other natiojis, A. D. 1697. 
he accordingly quitted his dominions, as a pri¬ 
vate gentleman in the retinue of three amball'adors, whom ho 
fent to different courts of Europe. As loon as Peter arrived 
at Amfterdam, which was the firft place that particularly at- 
tradled his notice, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of conir 
merce and the mechanical arts; and, in order more com- 
pletelj' to acquire the ait of fhip-building, he entered himfelf 
as a carpenter in one of the principal dock-yards, and labour¬ 
ed and lived, in all refpedfs, as the common journeymen. At 
bis leifure hours he ftudied natural philofopliy, navigation, 
fortification, furgery, and fuch other fciences as may be ne- 
celfary to the fovercign of a barbarous people, h'rom Hol¬ 
land he pafl'ed over to England, where he perfedlcd himfelf 
in the art of Ihip-building. King William, in order to gain 
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his favour, entertained him with a naval review, made him 
a prefcnt of an elegant yacht, and permitted him to engage 
in his fervice a number of ingenious artificers. Thus in- 
flrudled, and attended by feveral men of fcience, Peter re¬ 
turned to Ruffia, after an abfeiice of near two years, with all 
the ufeful, and many of the ornamental arts in his train 

He rofe gradually through every rank and fervice botb _bv 
fea and land; and the many defeats which he received, efpe-" 
cially that from Charles Xll. at Narva, feemed only to en¬ 
large his ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loft 
rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by adding ex¬ 
perience to his courage; and the generous friendfhip he 
fhewed to Auguftus, king of Poland, both before and after 
he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly 
to his honour. He had no regard for rank diftinct from 
merit; and. in 1711, he married atherine, a yr!”-g Lithu¬ 
anian woman who had been bethrothed to a Swediih dragoon 
at Marienburgh. Gene ral Bauer, taking that place in 1701 
was fmitten with her, and took her to bis houfe she was foon 
yemoved into the family of the prince Menzikoff, with whom 
fhe lived till 1704, when in the feventeenth year of ner age fhe 
became the miftrefs of Peter, and then his wife, becaufe, 
after a long cohabitation, he found her poffeiled of a foul form¬ 
ed to execute his plans, and to aflift his councils. Catherine 
was fo much a ftranger to her own country, that her hufband 
afterwards difeovered her brother, who ferved as a common 
foldier in his armies. 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeft fon, who 
was called the Czarowitz., and who marrying without his 
confent, entered, as his father alledged, into fome dangerous 
practices againft his perfon and government; for which he 
was tried and condemned to death. Under a fovereign fo 
defpotic as Peter was, we can fay nothing as to the juftice of 
the charge. He publicly treated him with inhuman ferocity, 
and it was undoubtedly his will, that the young prince ftiould 
be found guilty. It is laid, that as foon as the fentence of 
death was pronounced upon the prince, he fell into the moft 
violent convulfions, from which it was with the greateft dif¬ 
ficulty that he regained a little interval of fenfe, during which 
he defned his hither would come to fee him, when he ^Iked 
his pardon, and foon after died. But the moft probable opi- . 
nion is that he was fecrctly executed in prifon, and that 
marftial Weyde v/as the perfon who beheaded him*. After 
this event, Peter ordered his wife Catherine to be crowned, 
with the fame magnifipent ceremonies as if flie had been a 

♦ Voltaire. fJniverfai Hiftory. 
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Oreek Emprefs, and this was the principal caufe of her fub- 
fequent elevation. For juft before his death he difcovered 
a fecret connection between her and her firft chamber- 
" . lain Mons. He furprifed them together in an arbour of the 
j^arden, when ftriking her with his carje, as well as the page, 
w>io would have prevented him from entering the arbour, 
he retired without uttering a fingle word. But prcfently 
Mons was taken up, and being threatened with the torture, 
confefled, and was beheaded. The day after the execution 
Peter conveyed Catherine in an open carriage under the gal¬ 
lows to which the head of Mons was nailed. It is faid that 
the emprifs without changing colour at this dreadful fight, 
exclaimed, “ What a pity ! that there is fo much corruption 

among courtiers !” This event was fooa followed by 
Peter’s death, who probably had deftined his 
eldeft daughter Anne to be his fuccelTor, but the A. D. 1724, 
fuddennefs of his death prevented it; and feme 
of the nobles and officers being gained by money, jewels, and 
promifes, and the two regiments of guards by a largefs, 
Catherine mounted the throne. She was in her perfon under 
the middle fize, and her abilities have been greatly exagge¬ 
rated. She could neither read nor write. Her daughter Idiza- 
beth ufually figned her name for her. During her Ihort reign, of 
two years, which may rather be confidered as tlie, reign of 
Menzikoff, her life was very irregular. An intemperate ufe 
of tokay wine, joined to a cancer and dropfy, haftened her 
end. She was fucceeded by Peter II. a minor fon of thc_ 
Czarowitz, who fell a vidlim to the fmall pox, after having 
reigned only two years. Many domeftic revolutions hap¬ 
pened in Ruffia during this fhort period; but none was more 
remarkable than the difgrace and exile of prirtce Menzikoff, 
the favourite general in the two late reigns, and efteemed the 
richeft fubjedf in Europe. 

The male ilTue of Peter the Great being 
now extinif, the Ruffians railed Anne, duchefs A. D. 1770. 
of Courland, fecond daughter of John, Peter’s 
eldeft brother, to the throne. Her reign was glorious and 
happy. As ftie died without iffue, John, the fon of her niece 
Catherine Princefs of Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric, 
Duke of Brunfwick Woolfenbuttle, was invefted with the 
imperial enfigns at the age of two years. He was foon after 
depofed, fent into Siberia, and murdered. 

Elizabeth, fecond daughter of Peter the Great, was, on 
this revolution, raifed to the throne. The reign of this em¬ 
prefs was uncommonly glorious. She aboliflied all capital 
puijilhincnts, and introduced a fpjrit of lenity in the opera- 
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tions of government, before unknown in Ruflia. Her 
and armies were every where vidlorious. 

She was fucceed>.d in the augufl: throne, by 
A. D. 1762. her nephew the Duke of HoHlein under the 
name of Peter III. This prince began hi'"' 
reign with regulating,\3n the moft gcjierous principles his i*^- 
terior government. He freed the nobilitv and gentry frotn 
ail flavifh vaffalage, and put them on a footing with thofe of 
the fame rank in other European countries. He recalled 
many unhappy exiles from Siberia: and Icff netl the taxes 
upon certain iwcell'arics of life, to the groat relief of the 
poor. Thefc firft me ifurcs feemed well calculated t) procure 
him the affedlions of his people j but, bSing of a ralh and 
irregular turn of mind he in many inftances fhocked their 
prejudices, even while he confulted their iiitcreils. He dii- 
guflred both the army and the church, the tv/o chief pillars of 
abl'olute f./ay j the former by the manifell preference which 
he gave to his Flolftein yiiards, and to all officers of that 
Country; thelattei by his conter/ipt of the (ireek e(,rninunion, 
having been bred a Lutheran, and by certain innovations in 
regard to images, but more c fpecially by an attempt to mode¬ 
rate the revenues of the clergy, and an order tiiat they fhould 
no 'on^or bo “ diftinguifhed by beaids I hcfe were high 
caufes of difeortent, and threatened the throne with all the 
violence of civil war. But Peter’s misfortunes immediately 
.■^rofe from a (natrimonlal feud—from the bofoin of his own 
family. He had long flighted his confort, Catherine, of the 
houfc of Anhaltzerbif, a woman of a mafeuline difpofition 
and found underftanding, by whofe counfels he might have 
profited, and now openly lived with the CountcTs of Worow- 
zoff, niece to the chancellor of that name. 'I'o this lady he 
ftemed devoted with fo ftrong a pnffion, that it was generally 
believed he had feme thoughts of fhiitting the cniprefs up in 
.1 convent, and of raiung the countefs to the partnerlhip of 
his throne. The diflatisfied part of the nobility, clergy, and 
chief officers of the ariny, taking the advantage of that do- 
meftic difTenticn, afTcmblcd in the ahfence of the Czar, dc- 
pofed him formally, and invefted Catherine with the imperial 
enfigns. 

he new emprefs marched at the head of the malcontents 
in quell of her huiffiand. Peter was folacing himfelf with his 
miftrefs at one of his houfes of plcafurc, and exprelied the ut- 
mofi: furprife at being told the v/.as departed from him. 

"When convinced of the fatal trutli, he attempted to cfcape to 
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Hofftein, but was feized and thrown into prifon ; v/hcre he 
expired a few days after, of what was called an ha.‘morhoidal 
colic, to which he was faid to have been fubivV*! *. His 
death, by rcafon of the fteps that had preceded it, occafioned 
no fpeculation. It was, indeed, an event univcrfally evpeft- 
, ed. Princes dethroned by their fufyjeiSls arc fcldoni allowed 
to languifh long in the gloom of a dungeon. T"he jealoufy 
of the fuccelTor, or the fears of fome principal confpirator*. 
commonly naike few their moments of trouble. 

Catherine II. began her reign witli flattering prejudices. 
'T'hourdi a foreigner hcrfelf, Ihc v/ifi ly difmill'ed all foreigners 
fro.i! r T f,-: vjce and conbdence. She fent away the flo!.. 
ftein guards, and chofe Rufii. ns in tlieir /lead. She re/Iorcd 
to the clcigy tl'.cir revenues; and, what was of no l.fs im- 
portanct, th'’ priv 'jg.- of wearing beards ! Siie conferred ail 
the- tMvat otti, es of fl.'te on native Ru/Tians, and threw lier- 
fclf whoi '. on the aff ections of that people to whom fhc 
owed her clevafioit. 

'i'he death of piince Iwan, fon to the princefs cf Meck¬ 
lenburg, is the nmft rcmai icablc dome/tic occurrence in Ca¬ 
therine’s reign, d'his young prince, as foon as he came into 
the world was deffgned, though illegally, to wear the im¬ 
perial crown of RufHa, after rhe death of his great aunt, the 
emprefs Anna Iwanona ; but by the advancement of the 
emprefs Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an obl'cura 
life in the caitie of Sclduffclburg, under a ftrong guard, who 
had particular orders, that if any perfon, or anv armed force, 
was employed in attempting to deliver him, they Ihould kill 
him immediately. He lived quietly in his prifon when the 
emprefs, Catherine II. moui.ted the throne; and as the re¬ 
volution which depofed her hufband Peter HI. had occ.iffon- 
cd a ftrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catherino 
was apprehenlivc that fomc attempts might be made in fa¬ 
vour of Iwan. She therefore doubled the guards of this un- 
happy prince, and p.irticulaily cntru/lcd him to the care of 
two officers, who were devoted to her intereft. However, a 
lieutenant of infantry, who was born in the Ukraine, un¬ 
dertook, or at leaft pretended, to deliver iwan by force of 
arms from the fortrefs of Schluirelbitrg ; and under this pre¬ 
tence, the prince was put to death, after an im- 
prifonment of twenty three years. 'Fhe lieute- A. D. 1764. 
nant who attempted to deliver him was arrell- 
ed, and afterwards beheaded, and his body burnt with tbe 
fcaffold. 
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Wliile this event excited the attention of the Ruffian na¬ 
tion, the flames of civil war broke out with great violence in 
Poland, which has generally been the cafe when the throne 
was vacant. And as the internal tranquillity of Poland is a 
capital object with Rulfia, the einprefs Catherine fent a body 
of troops into Poland, Mid by her influence count Ponia-^ 
towfki was raifed to the throne. She alfo interpofed in order 
to fccure the rights wliich the treatycf Oliva had given to the 
Creek and Protcliant fubjetids of Poland. But the umbrage 
which her Imperial majefty’s arniies gave to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Poles, by their refidence in Poland, increafed the rage 
of civil war in that country, and produced confedijracies 
againft ail that had been dope during the eledlion; which 
rendered Poland a feene of blood and confulion. 'J'he con- 
dudt of Riifli.'', with regard to Poland, gave fo much offence 
to the Ottom..;! court, that the Grand Signiorfent ('’breftoff, 
the Ruffian minifter, to the prifon of the Seven ‘Towers, de¬ 
clared w;.r againft Ruffia, and marched a very numerous 
Srmy to tlie confines of Ruffia .and Poland. Hoftilities foon 
Commenced between thefe rival and mighty empires. The 
enemy, having broken the Ruffian lines of com- 
A. 0.1769. munication, penetrated into the province of 
New Servta, committed great ravages, burnt; 
many towns and villages, and carried oft' fiime thoufand 
families captive. Soon after, the grand vizir, at the head 
of a great army, began his march from Conftantinoplc, and 
proceeded towards the Danube. In the mean time, prince 
Galitzin, who commanded the Ruffian army on the banks 
of the Neifter, thought this a proper time to attempt fome- 
thing decillve, before the arrival of the great Turkifh force 
in that quarter. He advanced to Choezim, where he 
encamped in fight of a body of 30,000 Turks, commanded 
by Carainan Pacha, and entrenched under the cannon of 
the town. ^ he prince attacked the Turks in their in- 
frenchments early in the morning of the 30th of April, 
and notwithftanding an obftinate defence, and a dreadful 
fire from the fortrefs, at length heat them out of their 
trenches, followed them into the fuburbs of Choezim, and 
their purfuit was only flopped by the palifadoes of the 
fortrefs. Soon after, the town was fet on fire by red 
hot balls, and a great number of Jews and Chriftians 
took refuge In the Ruffian camp. From the fuccefles of the 
Ruffians, it might have been expedlcd that Choezim would 
have immediatdy fallen ; but prince Galitzin thought pro¬ 
per to retire, ana to repafs the Neifter, not having ffifficient 
^trtillery along tyitfi him* Indeed, it appears that the 
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Turkifli cavalry had over-run the neighbouring country, 
burnt fome finall towns, and deftroyed Ibaie Ruffian njaga* 
zincs. 

On the 13th of July, a very obflinate battle was fought, 

^ in which the Turks were defeated ; the Ruffians imincdiatcly 
jiivcftcd Choezim, but the garrifon, b^’ing numerous, made 
» frequent fdJHcs, and received great reinforcemciits from the 
grand vizir’s camp, who was now confiJerably advanced or) 
this lide of the Danube. Several aclions cidued, and prince 
Galitzin was ayain obliged to retreat and repafs the Neiiter. 

It was computed that the feige of Choezim, and the adbons 
confeOuent upon it, coft the Kuffians abnv^e twenty thonjand 
men. * In the management of this war, rhe grand vizir ailed 
with a degree of prudence, which it has been thought would 
ha.ve p:oved fatal to the defigns of the Ruffians, if the dune 
conduct had been afterwards purfued. Rut the agmy of the 
vizir was extremely licentious, and his caution gave ()ffence 
to the Tanizuii^s. So that in confequence oi vhcir clamours, 
ar . liic w.d’s.efs of their councils tliat prevailed in the fe- 
raglio, he at became a facriiice, and Tvloklavani Ah 

Pe.cha, a man of more courage than condudt, was appointed 
his fucccfl'or. 

The war between the Ruffians and Turks continued to be 
carried on by land as well as by fea, to the advant.ig;- of the 
former, upon the whole ; but at length fome attempts were 
made to negotiate a peace bttvv\.;i mefe great contending 
powers. Hoftilities were repeatedly iufpcnded, and altcr- 
wards renewed ; but a peace-was at length con¬ 
cluded highly honourable and beneficial to the 1774 - 

Ruffians, by which they obtained the liberty of 
n free navigation over the Black Sea, and a free trade with 
all parts of the Ottoman empire. 

Before the conclufion of the v/ar with the Turks, a re> 
hellion broke out in Ruffia, which gave much alarm to the 
court of Peterfburg. A colTac, whofe name was Pugatfeheff, 
alTumed the name and character of tlie late unfortunate^em- 
^eror Peter the Third. He appeared in the province of 
Kafan, and pretended, that he made his efcape, through an 
extraordinary interpofition of Providence, from the murderers 
who were employed to alTaffinate him, and that the report 
of his death was only a fiiSlion invented by the court. His 
perfon is faid to have had a ftrLking refemblance to that of 
the late emperor, a circumftance which firft induced him to 
engage in this enterprize. Ashe poflelfed abilities and ad- 
jdrefs, his followers foon became v'e.’-y numerous ; and he at 
length found himfelf lo (Kiwerful, tliat he {food feveral en¬ 
gagements witJ) the able Ruffian generals, at the head of 
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large botlics of troops, and committed great ravages in the 
country. But being totally defeated, and then betrayed by 
>.wo of his confidents, he was brought to Mofeow in an Iron 
cage, where he was beheaded and quartered. 

Her Imperial majefty has effected many beneficial and im¬ 
portant regulations to the interior police of her empire,»aiid 
particularly in the courts of jiiftice. One of the moll rc- 
rnarlcablc tranfadlions of her reign, is her ellablilhment of an 
armed neutrality, for the protedlion of the commerce of na¬ 
tions not at War, from any attacks or infults from belligerent 
powers, liy the code, which her Imperial majefty has en¬ 
deavoured to enforce, neutral fhipsare to enjoy a free ^iaviga- 
tion, from port to port, and on the coafts of belligerent powers ; 
and all effcrSls belonging tothefiibjedls of fuch powers arc look¬ 
ed upon as free, on board fuch neutral fhips, except the goods 
ftijrulated contraband in her treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain. Her Imperial majefty invited the powers 
A-D. 1780. at war to accede to this armed neutrality, 'rhofe 
who engaged were to make a common caufe at 
fca againft any of the powers who fhould violate, with re- 
fpedf to neutral nations, thefe principles of maritime law. 
The armed neutrality was acceded to, the fame year, by the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark, and by the Statcs-General. 

'I'hc extreme defpotifm of the Ruffian government is a 
great impediment to the progrefs of the arts and fctcnccs^ and 
to the re.al pro^crity of the empire. 7 ’he progrefs, how¬ 
ever, which learning has made in that empire fince the be¬ 
ginning of this century, with the fpccimens of literature 
pjublifticd at Peterfburg and Mofeow, is .an evidence that the 
Ruffians are not unqualified to fhine in the arts and fciences. 
Many of the Greek and Latin daffies have been tranflated 
by the natives into the Ruffian language; and the papers ex¬ 
hibited by them, at their academical meetings, have been 
favourably received all over Europe; efpecially thole that 
relate to aftronomy, the mathematics, and natural philofophy. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

POLAND. 

Its early Hi/lory — Sohiefki—^uguJlutandStaniJlaus—Charles 
\ XII and Count Piper—Partition of Poland—New Qtn- 
Jiitutlonr—Copernicus. 

P OLAND, anciently called Sarmatia, is bounded on the 
iVji th by the Baltic, and the province of Lrvonia ; on the 
cail b)| Ruffia and Tartary; on the fouth by Hungary; and 
on the weft by Germany. This extenfive tradl ot land, be¬ 
ing abdicated by its original inhabitants, who, on the fall of 
the Roman empire, joined the plunderers of the north, and 
migrated in hopes of obtaining a more fertile and cultivated 
country, f.11 into the hands of a vagrant people, who under 
Lech had left the dreary coafts of the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus. His defeendants kept poffeflion A. D. 550. 
for two centuries under the title of dukes. On 
the extinction of the family of Lech, Poland was governed 
by twelve Palatines, who divided the kingdom into the fame 
number of provinces, erefted a kind of ariftocracy, and in a 
^rcat meafure poliflied this rude and barbarous people. Parties 
and dillentions loon after arifing, their former government, 
uiidcr a duke or prince, was re-eftablilhed, and the fupremc 
command given to Cracus^ who expelled the Eaft b ranks 
out of his country, built the city of Cracow, and reftored the 
republic to its tranquillity *. 

After his pofterity, who enjoyed the ducal crown, till the 
«ommencement of the ninth century, failed, anarchy and 
conlufion for fomc time fuccecdcd. At length the Poles, to 
put a period to the horrors of a civil war, invefted Piaft, at 
that time a low peafant, with fupreme power. He governed 
with fingular fuccefs, and his family flourifhed feveral ages 
jifter in Poland. It is remarkable, that all the natives of the 
country, who are chofen kings, are to this day called Piojis, 
Boleflaiis Crobray, the fifth in fucceflion from Piaft, having 
made great additions by conqueft, folicited the emperor, 
Otholll. to eredl his ducal dominions into a kingdom, for 
which he did the emperor homage, and agreed 1000. 

to hold his territories of him as a fief ol the em¬ 
pire-f, From this time the fovereigns of Poland, w'ho be- 
ibrc had been fatisfird wfith the title cf duke, aflumed the more 
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honourable Appellation Of king. Little iS recorded of the? 

immediate fuccefiors of Boledaus, except the civil wars and 

inteftine cominotions, which were very frequent. With Ca- 
fimir III. the dynafty of the Piafts ended after it had continue 
td five hundred and twenty-eight years. Lewis, at that time 
Icing-of Hungary, fucceeded to the throne of Poland. On his 
demifr, his yoOnger dau|hter Hedwigis,-was crowned qiiecn^ 
She married Jegallo Uladiflaus, duke of Lithuania- who 
■was elected king, and annexed his paternal dominions fi. the 
Polifh monarchv. This prince was the icuhder of the 'nird 
race offovereigns, called the Jagellonic line, which, tbeugh 
the crown is elective, fat on the throne till the yeaii‘i ,72, 
under whofe adminiftration Poland, which had been tilil then 
•a Iccnc of anarchy, began to be of foT.c confideration in the 
north. 

On the ileath of Sigifinund, the 'aft of the Jagello fa¬ 
mily, without illuc, two powcrf'ul competitors appeared; 
H enry duke of Anjou, brother to C'h.ules iX. king of 
Pratice; and Maximiliai., duke .of Aufii ia. Henry prevailed ; 
but his brother dyina the next year, he quitted Poland to af- 
cend the throne of Fiance. He was fuccccdcd, at the re- 
queft of the Turks, by Stephen Batt J, prince of 'Fran- 
ft'lvania. This monarch governed with great reaion. He 
jnftitutcd the two con; ts of judicature at Pct.-rkan ar.d Lub¬ 
lin, andfubdued the ColTacks. He was fucceeded by Sigif. 
mund III. the fon of John, king of Sweden, and afpiring to 
the crown of Ruliia alfo, was cng.agcd in long and bloody 
wars, but was at length obligtd to refl faii-fied with the 
throne of Poland. His fon L^iadiflaus, faw^ the beginning of 
the fatal defection of the ColTacks. 'Fhefe people inhabit the 
borders of the Boiiithcnes, or Nieper, one of the largeft 
rivers in Europe. 'I'hey are rude and uncivilized, like the 
ancient Scythians and Tartars. All this jiart of the woild, to 
the north-caft of Europe, was then in a fivage Fate. It was 
t.beexa£t image of the heroic ages, when mankind were con¬ 
tented with the nectflarics of life, and pillaged thofe nccefia- 
rics from their neighbours. The Polifh nobility treated thefe 
Coliacks after they had been conquered by Battori, as their 
vallals and flaves. Thefe oppreflions at length caufed the 
whole CofTack nation to revolt, and joining the Ruffians and 
Turks, for a long time they continued to commit horrid de¬ 
predations on the territories of Poland. Uladiflaus died 
without ilTue. He )j>ad two brothers, both in holy orders j 
the one a cardinal, the other bifhop of Bi eflaw and Kiow, 
who pretended to the vacant throne. John Cafimir, the 
cardinal, was elce^ed in oppofition to his brother. This 
princs having been fpectator for upwards of twenty ycai s to 
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the defolation of his kingdom, by faffions at home and by 
incurfions of the Swedes, Ruffians, and Cofl'acks, abdicated 
the government, and retired to Paris, where he died Abbot of 
■St. Germain des Pres. Poland was equally miferable under his 
fucceflbr Michael Coribat, whofc reign was one continued 
feries of misfortunes. The Turks conquered Podolio, and 
Volhinia, and became fo formidable, that Poland could not 
f\pport itfelF, but by becoming tributary to the Ottoman 
Parte. 'J'he grand marechal or general of the crown, John 
Sobielki, waftied out this ftain in the famous and bloody bat¬ 
tle or^^lhoczim, in which the l urks were to'.aiiy defeated, 
and P^nd delivered from its tribute. I'his fignal vidtory 
i’ecured*5obiefki’s eleefion to the crown on Michael’s death. 
This martial prince entered into an alliance with the emperor 
of Germany, for the common defence of the Ciiriftian caiife 
.againfl the I'urks. Pie defeated them with great (laughter, 
and obliged tliem to raifc the fiege of Vienna, with the ut- 
moft precipitation, leaving behind them their tents, artillery, 
and baggage. The reign of Sobielki was glorious. 

Prederic Auguftus, elector of Saxony, was next chofen 
king, in oppofition to his competitor, the pnnee of Contt. 
I'he ftate was now diftiadfed by the ntoft vitdent convul- 
fions. Auguftus having entered into alliance with Peter 1 . 
of Ruffia, againft Charles XII. king of Swetlcn, the Svve- 
difli monarch refolved to dethrone him. After having ex¬ 
perienced the greateft reverfes of foitiine, Auguftus was 
■compelled to rcfign the crown. All the membcis of the 
diet at Warfaw, with one voice, pronounced t! e 
throne to be vacant. It was the intention of the .A.D. 1704. 
king of Swden, and the wifh of the diet, to raife 
to the throne James Sobiefki, cldcft fon of the late kmg ; 
but that prince being taken prifoner, together with his fecond 
brother, Conftantine, while hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Breflaw in Silefia, by a party cf the Saxon dragoons, the 
Crown of Poland was offered to a younger bi other, named 
Alexander, who rejedied it with a generoftty pcihaps unex¬ 
ampled in hillory. Nothing, he fiid, fhould ever induce 
him to take advantage of the misfortune of his eider brothers ; 
and he entreated Charles to employ his victorious arms, in 
reftoring liberty to the unhappy captives This refufal, 
and the misfortune which led to it, having difconccrted the 
meafuresof the Sw'cdilh monarch, his minifter count Piper, 
who was as great a politician as his mailer was a warrior, ad- 
v'ifed Charles to take the crown of Poland to himfelf. He 
• reprefented. how cafy it would be to .accomplifli fuch a 
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fc'hetnc, with a vii.'itorious army, and a powerful party in th» 
heart of the kingdom, which was already fubdued. Charles- 
acquiefeed in the prudent propof.sl for a moment; but blinded 
by the illulions of romantic glory, he afterwards told his mi- 
nifter, that he had more plcafure in giving awat', than in 
conquering kingdoms ! He accordingly recommended to the 
choice of the Folilh diet, aflcmbled at Warfaw, Stanillaus 
Lcczenfki, Palatine of Pofnania, who was immediately raifed 
to the throne Peter Czar of Ruflla, chaftifed the arte 
gance of Charles; and, after the famous battle of Pultcwa, 
in which the king of Sweden loft in one day the fruits of‘nine 
years fuccefsful war, invited the eleftor of Saxony/b re- 
afeend the throne. Stanifiaus was thus forced to reiiiquilh 
his authority, and Auguftus found himfcif once more in pof- 
feflion of the Polifh throne. Auguftus was 
A. D. 1733. endowed with extraordinary bodily ftrength, a 
found undcrilanding, a focial diipofition, and 
many princely accomplifliments. It was this Auguftus, 
who in a fit of gallantry twifted a horfe-ftioe in the prefence 
of a fine woman., in order to give her fome idea of his per- 
fonal powers; and at the fame time prefented to her a purfe 
of gold, to make her fenfible of his geiierofity. Love per¬ 
haps never fpoke a more eloquent language.? 

On this prince’s death, Stanifiaus, now become father-in- 
law to l/cwis XV. was a fecond time chofen king. But the 
emperor, alTifted by the Rufiians, obliged the Poles to pro¬ 
ceed to a new clcdlion. The elciftor of Saxony, fon of 
the late king of Poland, who had married the emperor’s 
niece, was invefted with the fovereignty, under the name of 
Auguftus III. and Stanifiaus, as formerly, was obliged to 
abandon his crown. After the death of Auguftus, 
A.D. 1763. a diet was fummoned to deliberate on the eledtion 
of a new king, when count Poniatowfki, by the 
Influence of RuiTw, afeended the throne, under the titje 
of Stainfiaus Auguftus. He is a man of abilities and ad- 
drefs, but, from various concurring caules, he has had the 
unhappinefs to fee Poland, during his reign, a feene of defo- 
lation and calamity. A war enfued between the Ruffians 
and the Xurks, on account of this country. But the con- 
duft of the Grand Signior and of the Ottoman Porte towards 
thediftrefied Poles, was ftriiftly juft and honourable, and th« 
very reverfe-of that of their Chriftian neighbours, The em- 

P refs of Ruffia, the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
ruffia, gave the •king of Poland the ftrongeft alTurances, 
‘f that their fricndlhiip for him and the republic was firm and 
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*' unalterable; that they had not the Icaft intention of feizing 
“ anypatt of his dominions, nor would ever fuiFer any other 
“ power to do it.’' From which, according to the political 
creed of princes we may infer, that to guarantee the rights, 
liberties, and revenues ot a ftate, means to annihilate tnofe 
liberties, feize upon thofe rights, and^ appropriate thofe re¬ 
venues to their own ufe. Such is the faith of princes, the 
inl^bility of human politics, and human affairs ! 

For'W foon after appeared, that the king of A. D. 1771* 
PruffiX the emperor and emprefs-queen, and the 
emprcfwf Ruilia, had entered into an alliance to divide and 
difmemb^r the kingdom of Poland; though Pruflia was for¬ 
merly in a ftate of vallalage to Poland, and the title of king 
of Pruffia was never acknowledged by the Poles till 1746. 
Ruflia alfo in the beginning of the feventeenth century, law 
its capita] and throne poflelfed by the Poles ; while Auftria 
in 1683, was indebted to a king of Poland for the prcferva- 
tionof its metropolis, and abnoit for its very exiftence. The 
three allied powers, adting in concert, fet up their formal 
pretenfions to the refpcdfive diftridfs, which they tiad allotted 
for and guaranteed to each other. This •violent and unwar~ 
rantahle partition of Poland, has juftly been confidcrcd as the 
firft great breach in the modern political fyftcm of Furopc. 
The furprife of a town, the invahon of an infignificant pro¬ 
vince, or the election of a prince, who had neither abilities to 
be feared, nor virtue to be loved, would fome years ago have 
armed one half of Europe, and called forth all the attention 
of the other. But the d, ftrudtion of a gryat kingdom, with 
the confequent difarrangement of power, dominion, and 
commerce, has been beheld bv the other nations of Europe, 
with the nioft aftoniftiijig iad.ft'ercnce and unconcern. The 
courts of London, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, re- 
monftrated againft the ufurpations, but that was all. Poland 
was forced to fubmit, and the partition was ratified by 
their dices held under the bribes and threats of the three 
powers. This is a very alarming circumftancc, and 
fhows that a moft important, though not happy change, 
has taken place in that general fyficin of policy, and ar¬ 
rangement of [power and dominion, which had been for 
fome ages an objedt of unremitting attention with moft of 
the ftates of Europe. Our anceftors iniglit, perhaps, on 
fome occafions, difeover rather more anxiety about preferving 
the balance of power in Europe than was neceffary; but, it 
has been well remarked, that the idea of coniidering Europe 
as a vaft commonwea'th, of the fcverai parts being difti.udl 
and feparate, though politica'iy and commercially unite;!, of 
keeping them independent, though unequal in power, and of 
Jjreventing any one-, by any means, from becoming too 
Vox.. 11. */. jpowciful 
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powerful for the reft, was great and liberal, and, though the 
refult of barbarifm was founded upon the moft enlarged prin¬ 
ciples of the wifeft policy. It appears to be owing to this 
fyftem, that tliis fmall part of the wcflern v.'orld has acquired 
fo altonifhing a fuperiority over the reft of the globe. 'I'he 
fortune and glory of Cla eece proceeded from a fttnilar fyftem of 
policy, though formed upon a fnrdler,fcale. iloth her for¬ 
tune- and glory exp; ■ ?d with that fyftem. 

Some tin.e before this partition, an attempt was m.a :.e by 
Kozin.'hi, an officer among the Polifli cojifederates, -and fe- 
vc’al others, to aflaffinatc the king of Poland, in thi^meets of 
Warfaw. His majclty received two wounds onfnis head, 
one from a ball, and the other from a fabre ; notv/ithftanding 
which he had the good fortune to efcape with life, by Kozin- 
fki’s relenting, for which his own life was f.ved, and he now 
1 elides in the papal territories, with an annual penfon from 
the king. Pulalki, another of the confpiramrs diftinguilhed 
himfelf in the American fervicc, and was killed in attacking 
the Britifh lines at Savannah, In 1779. 

In the picfent age, the principles of liheifty 
iMjy 3,1791. have been fo generally received and embraced, 
that a moft important revolution took place at 
"V'V iirfaw. A numerous aflembly of patriots was held in the 
royal prefence ; and at the opening of the feffion of the diet, 
deltined to treat of the affairs of the finance, his majefty him- 
fclf changed the bufinefs of the day by faying, that he had 
planned a conftjtution, and requefted the Urates to fign it. 
The articles of it were then read, which confifted of fome 
pages. His majefty declared that the conftituiiou had been 
framed out of the Englilh and American forms of governmejit. 
When the conftituLion was read, the tumult in the diet was 
very great, fonie for, and others againft it. However, it was 
at laft carried, and the king was requefted to fwear to it, 
which he did in the hands of the biftiop of Cracow, and was 
followed by moft of the members. His majefty then faid 
aloud, “ 'J hofe who arc friends to their country, follow me, 
“ and confirm the oath at the altar.” All the bifhops, all the 
fejiators, and moft of the members followed the king, and 
took this important oath. A hundred cannon announced to 
the public the fwearing to the new conftitution.—The oath 
is as follows, “ We fwear before God and the country, to 
“ maintain and defend, with all poffible human power, the 
“ prefent conftitution.” i 'hc army throughout the kingdom 
were ordei ed to take this c >th, within one month from the 
dare of the preicnt law. And that future ages may know 
and feel that it is by the affiftance of the Supreme Dil’pofer of 
nations, that the greateft obftatks and difficulties have been. 

furmounted. 
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fermounted, and this happy revolution effected, it was de¬ 
creed, that a church fliall be erefted and confecrated t(> 
Divine Providence, in memory of this event, and at the ex¬ 
pence of the ftates. 

It is melancholy, however, to reflecfl: upon what a totter¬ 
ing balance, upon what tiivial caufes, tly profpeiity and hap- 
pinefs of nations is frequently found to depend. The efta- 
blifll'taent of a free, and apparently, well-poifed conftitution 
in PoBwid, was of fhort duration. The increafe of power, 
which ^ great monarchs of Europe have lately acquired, is 
truly alaiming. In the Cafe of Rudia, that increafe has been 
gradual, bJit it is the effeit of fyftcm, and of a fyftem which, 
if purfued through the courfe of another protraiScd reign, 
muft Inevitably be attended with the moll fatal confequences 
to the independence and liberties of Europe and of mankind. 
To Great Britain herfelf, though the danger may appear re¬ 
mote, from the remotentfs of the fource, perhaps no more is 
referved than the melancholy privilege of being the laft de¬ 
voured. The fpirit of humanity indignantly riles at fuch 
unprovoked and unprincipled attacks up ;n the independence 
and the freedom of a nation. In the fu'jugation and dif- 
memberment of Poland, the fpirit of three J;.u,0|,ian piAvcrs 
is fuffieiently manifeftt d ; and that man who does not feel 
himfelf adluated by the llrontreft relentmcnt at fuch viol uions 
of every thing that is Ludable and right, nui/l necc'Li.ly be 
deficient either in fenf- or in honefly. Againfl a combina¬ 
tion fo hollilc to the felicity of mankind, nothing will adt as 
a counterpoife, but a firm union among the weaker dates ; 
fuch a meafure, v, hatever be their form of government, or 
their political principles, it will be their undoubted intcreft to 
adopt. I'he alarm which has been raifed againft the exten- 
fion and adoption of democratic principles, and the ill condudt 
of the French, which no good member of fociety would endea¬ 
vour to extenuate, have caufed a confidcrablc portion of the 
people of Europe to iofe fight of the real danger that befets 
them; but it is to be hoped that commonfenfe and reflection 
will foot! return, and that in fighting for a fhadow, the na¬ 
tions of Europe will not expofc themfelves to the imminent 
d.anger oflofing the fubllance*. 

The ready concurrence of the king of Poland in a meafure 
adapted to promote the welfare of his people, and the animat¬ 
ed iupport which he gave to the new conftitution, evinced 
the goodnefs of his heart, and the liberality of his principles; 
but here the eulogium mull end. On his Polifh majefty, the 
praife of politic.-il fagacity, of forefight,of aClivity, or even of 
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courage, cannot be beftowed. Lulled into a fatal feciirity 
the infidious profeffions of a court, noted for its perfidy, as 
well as for its verfatile and felfifli politics,—a court which 
appeared to promote the revolution, while it meditated fecret- 
ly the difmemberment of Poland, the unfortunate monarch 
fi^ems to have neglected every means of defence; nor was 
even rhe hefitating and undecided conduct of Saxony fuffici- 
ent to excite his vigilance. No alliances were forme,'', no 
prcjtarations made for fupporting with vigour the infa^f-t' con- 
ititution. In the predicament in which Poland th^ji flood, 
if Fruflia was avcrle to forming a permanent and fif^tere alli¬ 
ance, or if the faith of Pruflia could not be dcpentled upon ; 
if (ireat Jlritain had been found intra(£table, and determin¬ 
ed to facrificc her real interefts and thofe of Europe to the 
ambition of Pruili:-!, it was then the part of Poland to look 
forward to other conneffions, to cultivate, if poffible, the 
friendftiip of France, of Denmark, and of Sweden. Such a 
combination, founded upon the moderate principle of mutual 
defence, would have fuccefsfully refifled the moft determined 
attacks of Imperial plunderers. Something of this kind 
ought to have been attempted ; but the Polifn miniftry per¬ 
mitted irfelf to be amufed by fruitlefs negocialions at the court 
<>f DrefJen, by the vague profeflions of Pruflia, nor was it 
even roufed to nclion by the cool reception which its arnbaf- 
iador experienced fn>tn the haughty defpot of Vienna, Thi.s 
neglcdt, gre.at as it was, was even exceeded by the indiffer¬ 
ence of the king as to the means of internal defence. While 
the difeontented nobles, who from perfonal refentment, or 
difappointed ambition, maiiifefled the moft earneft hoflility 
to the conflitiition; while thefe were openly received and en¬ 
couraged at Peterfburg, neither the ftanding force of Poland 
was properly < 'ganiyed, nor the militia embodied. Not a 
magazine was erefted, nor an entrenchment thrown up to 
oppofe the entrance of the enemy. It was all a 
TV. D. 179'. dead c.alm, and the Ruffians appeared upon their 
frontiers before the diet had recovered from its 
furprife at the firft hoftile declaration of the emprefs. 

The progrefs of the armies of Catherine was marked with 
devaftation and cruelty ; while, fuch was the averfion of the 
people both to the caufe and the manner of condudling it, 
that, as they approached, the country all around became a 
wildernefs, and fcarcely a human being was to be feen. In 
the mean time, a feries. of little defeats, to which the inex¬ 
perience of the commanders, and the intemperate valour of 
new raifed troops, appear to have greatly centributed, ferved 
at once to diffrefs and to difpirit tiie defenders of their coun- 
trv. Prince Pouiatowfki continued to retreat, and on the 
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17th of July, his rear being attacked by a very fuperior force, 
it fufFered a confiJerabie lof-, ihoiigi) the fkill aJiJ courage 
of general Kofciufko enabled him to make a moft rcfpedtahle 
defence. On the 18th, a general engagement took; place be¬ 
tween the two armies. T'he Ruflian line extended eppc'litc 
to Dubienka, along the river I’ug, as* far as (^palin. 'I'he 
prii cipal column, confifting <if foiitteen thoufand men, was 
chd^ directed againlf the divifion of general Kofciuiko, 
which\confifl.ed of live thoufand men only. After a moft 
vigo ou* refiftance, in which the Ruflians f'ft upwards of 
four thou<'and men, and th.; tro<)[is of the republic only fome 
hundreds, the latter was compelled to give way before the fur- 
perior numbers of the enemy', and to retire further into the 
country. 

This unequal conteft was, at laft, prematurely terminated. 
The king, whofe benevolent intentions were, perhaps, over¬ 
powered by his mental imbecilitv, and whole age and in-* 
hrmities, probably', rendeied Itiin unequal to the diilicultics 
and dangers which muft attend a protrafted war, inftead of 
putting himfclf, according to his firft refolvc, at the head of 
his army, determined at once to furrender at difcrction. On 
the 23d of July he fummoned a council of all the deputies at 
that moment in Warliiw. He laid before them the laft dif- 
patches from the emprefs, which inlifted upon total and un- 
referved fubmiffion. He pointed out the danger of a dif- 
memberment of the republic fhould they delay to throw them- 
felvcs upon the clemency of the cmprel.s, and to intreat her 
protection. He mentioned the fatal union of Auftria and 
Prullia with RuHia, and the fupinenefs tnanifefted by every 
other court in Europe; the combination formed by ciowned 
heads againft the rights and liberties of men, ana the little 
fpirit which was manifefted for the maintenance of thofe 
facred rights. 

four citizens, the intrepid and patriotic Mala choyvl^i, the 
princes Sapieha, Radzvil, and Sol tan, vehemently protefted 
againft tliele'^ftardly proceedings; and the following even¬ 
ing a company of gentlemen, from the different provinces, af- 
fembled for the fame purpoie. 'I'he affembly waited imme¬ 
diately on thefe four diftinguiflied patriots, and returned them 
their acknowledgements for the fpirit of firmnefs with which 
they had refifted the fpirit of defpotifm. 'I'he fiibmiflion of 
the king to the defigns of Ruflia, was no fooner made known, 
than Poland was bereft of all her beft and moft rcfpcdlable 
citizens. Malachowlki, as marlhal of the diet, and princ-e 
Sapieha, grand marfhal of Lithuania, entered ftrong protefts 
on the jouraais of the diet ap:ainft thefe hoftile proceedings, 
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and declared folcmnly that the diet legally aflemblcd in 1788? 
was not dilTjiVed. 

On the 2d of Auguft, a confederation was formed at War- 
faw, of which the g.and apoftate, jPotocki, was chofen mar- 
fliai. The akf' o( this confederation were evideniiy the 
defpotic dldf.ites of ttullia, and were calculated only to reftorc 
the aiieieiit abufes, and to place the country under tlK- ag¬ 
gravated oppreflion of a foreign yoke. By fome fucg.:cdiiig 
tranfa. fions, it has appeared, that the unhappy cc^mtry of 
Poiand IS to be convened into a p. ovince of Rufiia/ It is in¬ 
tended, if credit may be given to report, to be governed 
by the grandfon of the prefent einprefs, prince Conftantine 
Paulowitz, under the title of kini>:, but we may well conceive, 
only as a dependant part of the R'ldian empire. The fupine- 
nefs of the king of Pruffia, with regard to the performance of 
his engagements, will not, however, in all pr /liability, pafs 
without a reward. Thorne, and Dantzic, the poflbfiion of 
which he has long had in view, with fome additional terri¬ 
tory, will at leaft fall to his fhare in the partition j nor will 
Aullria be fatisfitd without a part. 

It is remarkable, that at the very moment when Poland 
was furrendering its liberties to its defpotic iiivadcis, the ge- 
ncrous fympachy of (Ireal Britain was evinced by a liberal 
fubfcriptioii, fupporced by all the moft rcfpedfable caaradters 
in the nation, of eve>y party and of every fe£i^ for the purpofe 
of aflifting the king and the republic to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence. Though the benevolent dtftgn^was fruffrated, the 
fadt remains on record as a noble teftimony of the fpirit of 
Britons in the caufe of freedom, of the i.idignation which fills 
every Britiih heart at the commillion of mjuffice, and of the 
liberality with which they are difpofed to affift thole who 
fuffer from the oppreflion of tyrants. 

Thu_s, in one inllance, the concert of princes, as it k 
called, has proved fatally vidtorious over the caufe of man. 
Thus the growing happinefs of a lefpeiStable nation has been 
lacrificed to the perfonal ambition of three defpotic foverei'gns. 
Xm-s the citizens of a free republic are by one Wow reduc- 
ied to be the abjxt flaves of tyrants. Xnus the balance of 
lEufope, fo much the theme of politicians, and pet haps fo ne- 
'•celTary to the permanent welfare of Europe, Jias.been facrificed 
.'to private and to felfifh views, while thojfe nations who have 
on former occafions devoted millions of livesj^w^fd expended 
'countlefs firms in maintaining it, view with tranqulTlffy 
the fatal incrcafe of defpotic authority. ' - ^ — 

Whatever be the red "b'bjedFbf this combination, it is fuch 
gs I’.o found politician can obferve with indifference. The 

precedent 
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precetJent is the proceedings are ominous; if the obj. 
is ultimately the gratification of peifonal ambition in rhe par¬ 
ties concerned; if they have really, as fome are difpof d to 
believe, formed a fecret agreement to divide among them- 
fclNes, as fuits their intcreft or their inclination, or as opj: ir- 
tunity permits, the fci litory of Eurrpe ; if, as in the c af. of 
Poland, they inriy without a fliadovv of pn-tence, without a 
ct.Ve of comp] lint, without any legal claim or intereft, in- 
vadekand fubjiigate a country, merely bccaufe it is too weak 
to oppofe them;—then the citizens of free ftates have indeed 
caufe to tremble; — then the ojtnlent part of every commu¬ 
nity have caufe to fear for their polTefTions, fince a refoedt 
for property never has been the creed of conquering defpots ; 

'—then the enlightened part of mankind may weep over the 
fate of their fellow creatures; and every individual who 
would not wifh to change the government under which he 
lives for the mofl: tyrannical an5 < ppreffive, may have caufe ; 
to imprecate the intei pofition of Providence, to put a flop to 
a f/ftein which threatens the fubverfion of all that is dear or 
Valuable of temporal enjoyments. 

The wifdom of our anccfttirs, and the keen penetration of 
our own William, faw the neceflity of vigoroully oppofmg the 
encroaching ambition of Louis XIV. They fuccefsfiilly with 
flood him: they fumed a league that was powerful, bccaufe 
it combined a variety of intcrelrs, before jarring and oppofed 
to each other, 'f'he fcheme of univerfal empire, which 
Louis had formed, was by no means fo chitr. '. ical ir is 
regarded now when the danger is pafl, an ' when it is . iy 
viewed as an abortive effort. But the ;irojeaf ' f l/OUi w.is 
in reality not founded upon fancy, but upon nveced nu. It 
was frequently realized by Oiajjcs V. Nmhmp' but the 
fagacity, zeal, and adlivity of William; the conviciiuii which 
he impreffed upon the lelfer ftates of Europe. ...id the alli¬ 
ance which on thefe principles he foimcd, could have dc' at- 
ed the views of the French monarch. 1 he concert which 
is now eftabliflied, is no doubt moi t formidable than t'rv n- 
bitious fehemes of I.ouis XIV. T he overdirow of th • in¬ 
dependent governiTK i rs of Europe, will now not dtp i ; upon 
the exertions of one people, nor upon v efforts d one man, 
but upon the united force of the three ;ucateft poy.-cj*^ upon 
earth; adfing, it is probable, upon a pn- '-nc ted ‘ . fle.u , • ud 
who can have no caufe for difagrceincnt among •: n s ‘ves, 
while there is one independent ftate remainijig-. v !:o(e tv'. 
tory they can appropriate or divide. 

There is no clafs of men in any ftate that enjoys a portion 
of liberty, which ought not to be alarmed at fuch a preen.i, nt. 
Jiven th’t>fe who fubftft by the abufes of a free government, 
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thofe who receive the wages of corruption, ought to re¬ 
member that they are only gainers by the general freedom of 
the government, that wh re force can command, influence be¬ 
comes unnecefli ry. Where defpotifm i' eflablilhed, and in 
proportion as it is eftabliflied, every clafs of men becomes 
alike infignificant. Afiflocracy itfcif is only a €m’irthian 
. column., where it refts on the durable bafis of public iiber/y, 
where its foundation at leaft has been popular. The^ is 
' fcarcely any diftindthn of f\'’.ilv, honour, conf.-quen^, or 
merit. The upftart greatnefs of a Potemkin oi a TOmbal 
would create ailonifliment in England; but in a country 
iVhere nobility itfelf is debafed, tlie circumftance excites no 
furprize. 

It is of little importance whether fuch a projeft is the 
didlate of policy and previous concert, or whether it may be 
the cafual refult of a peculiar combination of circumftances j 
the effedfs will be equally fatal. The nobleman, the legif- 
lator, all thofe whofe influence and confequence depend upon 
a balance between the democratical and regal powers, will 
find themfelves as to efliciency and confequence completely 
annihilated. Such was once the fyftem of Europe; and 
philofophers and authors, perhaps, aferibe too much to their 
own peculiar fundlions, when they fay that the progrefs of 
fcience and literature will never permit it to be fo again. 

With regard to the arts and fciences, though Copernicus, 
the great rciborer of the true aftionomical fylleni, and fome 
other learned men, were natives of Poland, yet its foil is far 
from being favourable to learning. 'Fhe contempt which 
the nobility, who place their chief importance in the pri¬ 
vileges of their rank, have ever Ihewn for learning, and the 
I rvitude of the lower people, have wonderfully retarded, 
and, notwithftanding the liber; 1 efforts of his prefent majefty, 
flill continue to retard the progrefs of letters in this kingdom. 
However, of late a tafte for fcience h.ith fpread itfcif among 
the nobles, and begins to be regarded as an accomplifhment, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

PRUSSIA. 

OrWmal Inhabitants — teutonic Knights — Standing Army 
of Frederic JVilliaai—Frederic III. 

P RUSSIA, which has lately made fo great a figure in the 
affairs of turope, is the moft recent and limited monar¬ 
chy on the continent. It was originally inhabited by a 
po\ve>f'il race of people, called the Venedi, who extended 
themfflves all along- the fouth fide of the Baltic. On the 
Venedi removing to the more weftcrn provinces, the Boruffi, 
who had ndgraied from the foot of the Riphiean mountains, 
poffhf.d ti ^mfeivos of this country, which they called 
Boju.fiia, now corrupted into Pruflia. It was divided into 
twelve provinces by V cnedus, one of the Borulli-an princes, 
who is recorded to have given them to his twelve fons. 
"J hey made a noble ftand againft the kings of Poland, and 
continued independent, as well as Pagans, till 
they were conquered by the Knights of the A. D. 12 : 7 , 
Tcutonic order, who returning to Europe after 
the expulfion of the Jdhriftians from the Holy Land by Sala 1 
dine, obtained grants of fectlcments in Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, and other European countries. A long feries of 
wars enfued, in which the original inhabitants of Pruflia 
were almoft extirpated by thefe religious and military knights. 
I'he remainder, opprefled beyond all human tolerance by their 
conquerors, at Irdf revolted, and implored the aid of Cafi- 
mirlV. king of Poland, who invaded Pruflia, and after a 
bloody war of twelve years duration, a peace was conclud¬ 
ed, in which it was agreed, that the part called Polifh Pruflia 
fhould continue under the protedfion of Poland, and that the 
Teutonic Knights fhould poflefs the other parts, but ac¬ 
knowledge themfclves vaffals to the fovereign of Poland. 
The knights, difdaining the vafTalagc, made frequent attempts 
to fhakc it off, till at lafi: Albert, Margrave of Branden- 
burgh, grand mafter of the order, embracing the dodlrincs of 
Luther, and willing to aggrandize himfelf at the expence of 
the knights, agreed to fhare Pruffia, with his uncle, Sigif- 
mund 1. King of Poland, on condition of paving homage for 
the protection of that crown. I'he propofal was accepted. 
Albert took the title of Duke in his new territory : hence 
the prefent kingdom is called Ducal Pruflia, and that part in 
pollcfiion of Poland, and the weftent fide of tlie V iftula, 
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Regal Pniffia*. Thus ended the foi'crcignty of the Teu¬ 
tonic order in Pruffia, after it had fubfifted three centuries. 

Erandenhurgh remained long in fubjedhon to Poland; and 
the inveftiture of Piullia was granted bv the Polill- 
to each fucceeding Alargravt . Frederic William, Li; cloi' of 
Braudenburgli, furnam^d the Great, had Dueid i-'iuffia con- 
firmetl to him and bis heirs. Being freed from '. .til’alagc l;y 
Cafimir King of Poland, he and his defc -n iants w'-re 
declared independent and fovereign lord^ of this pait of 
Prufha, with theie titles, and as grand mafters of the 'Peu- 
tonics; till f'n-dcnc, foil of Fiederic-W illiam the Great, 
raifed the duchy of Pruifia to a kingdom, and 
A. D. iTci. in a faiemn affembly of the Bates of v • em¬ 
pire, placed the crown with his own hands upon 
his head, and that of his coni'a.-t; foon after which he was ac¬ 
knowledged as King o< Pruffia, by all the other C’liiffian 
powers. In memory of this event, he inftituted the order of 
the Black Eagle f. 

His fon, I'rederic-W^illiam, who fuccecdcd to the crown, 
vras a wife and politic prince. A mnnb^'' of uf ful and n,ag- 
nifeent foundations rendered his reign glorious. “ Jf we 
“ may be faid to owe the Ihade of the oak,” obferves the 
royal hiftorian, “ to the acorn from which it fprung; in like 
“ manner we may difeern, in the fugacious conducf of Kre- 
“ deric-William, the fourcc of the future greatnefs of his 
“ fucceffor J.” By rigid ceconomy, he amafl'ed a piodigious 
treafure, though he maintained for his own fe- 
A. D. 1740. curity an anny of fixty thnufand men. At his 
death, he is laid to have left feven millions fter- 
ling in his treaffiry, which enabled his fon, by his wonderful 
victories, and the more wonderful refources by which he re¬ 
paired his defeats, to become the admiration of the prefent 
age. Fudei ic III. improved the arts of peace, as well as of 
war, and dillinguifhcd himfelf as a poet, philofopher, and 
legiflator. 

The Pruflian is not one of thofe ancient monarchies which 
had their origin in the dillant ag ;s of confuilon, and which 
eftablifhed and graduall aggrandized themfelves, rather by 
accidental events and the changes of time, or the weaknefs of 
nations, than by the extraordinary genius of their fovereigns. 
It is a new n'onarcliy like that of fvlaccdon, under Philip and 
Alexander, which has been created in a Ihort fpace of time ; 
not by thofe great means tliat hazard and good fortune, and, 
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above all, the marriages of fovcrcigns occafion; but prin¬ 
cipally by the fuperior qualities of a creative genius ; by ex¬ 
alted virtues, civil and military ; by the employment of po¬ 
litics juft, fafe, and adtive ; by that vaftnefs of head and 
heart, which knows how to traafpofe itfelf into the people, 
and infpire a national caft for c*uragc, induftry, adbivity, 
and glory. The Pruffian monarchy fhincs to-day without 
dilpute in the firft clafs of fovereignties, and can take a de- 
c.ded pait for the prefervation of the equilibrium in Germany 
and Europe. A conclufion then can be draw.n with tolerable 
certainty, that a monarch of Pruflia merits preferably the 
fuftia 'C and con.hdence of Europe, and all the princes of 
Germany, for it is his proper intereft to be juft, to be the 
dcfciuii. r of the balance and of general liberty. 

The happy ftatc of the Pruiiian monarchy will depend al¬ 
ways on the genius and adfivity of its fovcrcigns. A Fre¬ 
deric III. was abfolutcly neceli'ary in order to give to his 
ftatc a d.igree of power, which puts it on a level with the 
firft monarchies of Europe ; to aflurc it a confiftence, which 
will be fo long permanent as the maxiins of rood government 
be ('bf ived ; and to make it perform the brilliant, although 
daiigoous and diSftcult part, wlrich it is obb ;ed to fuftain on 
accomit of the loc.al po ition of the monarchy, for its own pro¬ 
per prefervation, that of the balance of Germany and of ifu- 
rope. The gr-. at Frederic died in the feventv-fifth year of 
his airc, after a glorious reign of forty-fix years, and was fuc- 
ccoded by Frederic-William, his nephew, and foa of hii 
brother William Auguftus, 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

SPAIN. 

Early Ml (lory of Spain — Conquered by the Saracens — Ex- 
pulfion of the Adoors and feuis—Charles V. — Philip 11 .— 
Charles III. — General Elliot—Siege of Gibraltar — Cer¬ 
vantes. 

S PAIN has', in every age, invaria.hly preferved the fame 
limits; the Pyrenxan mountains, the Mediterranean, 
ajjd the Atlantic oceaq. Its native inhabitants were divided 
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into a number of finall independent tribes, of which thofe 
called the Cc'tibciians, Cantabrians, and Afturians, were the 
mod: piwerful. Piior to the canquelis of the Carthaginians, 
we know nothing of the tranficlions of thefe barbaiians/ 
“I'his opulent and powerful date fubdued all the foutherli 
parts of Spain, where ilfrv built Gades, now called Cadiz. 
Thefe w'ere difpodefl'cd by the R.omans, who gradually re¬ 
duced the whole country to a Roman province, in which 
fituation it flouridied four centuries under the protedfion of 
the emperors. During this period, Spain enjoyed perfeeb 
tranquillity and domedic happinefs. Its cities were number¬ 
ed with the mod illudrious of the Roman world. The vari¬ 
ous plenty of the aifiinal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms, was improved and mamifatburcd by the fkill of an 
indudrious people; and the peculiar advantages of n val 
dores contributed to fupport an extenfive and profitaluc 
tiadc*'. 

On the decline of the Roman empire, in the beginning of 
\hc fifth Century, this remote and fcquedered country became 
a prey to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani; barbarians 
that poured with an irrefidible torrent from the frontiers of 
Gaul to the fea of Africa, and fixed their permanent feats in 
the depopulated country. In the divifion which they made 
of the kingdom, Grdlicia w’as fhared between the Suevi and 
the Vandals ; the Alani were feattered over the provinces of 
Carthagena and Lufitania, from the Mediterranean to the At¬ 
lantic ocean; and the fruitful territory of Boeotica was allotted 
to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation *. At 
the requed of the Roman emperor Honorius, the Gothic 
King, Adolphus, who had married his fider Pkeidia, turned 
his arms againd the barbarians of Spain, whom he fubdued, 
and founded the kinstdom of the Goths, called the Vifigoths. 
His palace was at Barcelona. The lad of the Gothic kings 
in Spain, was Roderic. In his time, the Mahometan religion 
was edablifhed in many countries. Mahomet, its founder, 
who had erefted at Mecca a fpiritual and temporal king¬ 
dom, died in 632, and his countrymen, the Arabs or Sara¬ 
cens, loon after over-ran great part of Afia. They were 
maders of Mauritania, now Barbary, when count Julian, 
whofe daughter king Roderic had didionoured, implored 
their aid. With a powerful army they eroded 
A-D. 7ti. the Straits, inVaded Spain, and, by the decifive 
battle of Xeres in Andalufia, Inbverted the 
kingdom of the Vifigoths, in that region of Europe. A 
fmaD remiiant of the Gothic monarchy maintained itfelf 
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among the mountains of Afturia, where Pelaglus, the fuc- 
cefl'or of Roderic, retired with a multitude of Chriftians, and 
founded the little kingdom of Afturias, or Oviedo, as it was 
afterwards called, which he defended by his valour, and tranf- 
Vyiitted to his pofterity. Garcias Ximenes alfo founded the 
kingdom of Navarre, which becarjie one of the moft coh- 
liderable Chriftian principalities in Spain 

Spain, thus conquered by the Saracens, was allotted to 
governors dependent on the viceroy of Africa, till a revolu* 
tion happened in the Mahometan government, which gave 
birth to another in Spain. Civil wars arofe among the 
Moflem themfc-lves, which the caliphs, or vicars, the fuccef- 
fors of Mahomet, were unable to quill. At length that au- 
guft dignity, which included both the hisheft regal and facer- 
dotal eminence, palled from the family of the Clmmiades to 
that of the Abaihdes. Abdurrahman, called alfo Almanzor, 
a prince of the Oinaad line, not finding himfclf fecure in 
Afric, fled into Spain, where he founded an independent 
kingdom, including all the provinces that had been fubjefl to 
the Moorilh government. He fixed his refidcnce at Cor- 
doua, whlc'i he made the feat of the arts, of mgr.ificence, and 
plcafnre. 'I'his family kept pofleflion of the throne about 
three hundred years. In the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the race of Abdurrahman ociiig cxtindl, the kingdom 
of Cordoua was difnembered. 'I'lie haughty grandees 
ufurpeJ the title of kin'', and many petty pri.icipalitics were 
founded on the ruins of rhis gre.u empire. Toledo, Valencia, 
Stnille, S-iragoifa, and almolt every c:ty in Spain, were go¬ 
verned by an independent fovereign. The provinces were 
changed into kingdoms, wliich muli.plied in tlie fame manner 
among the Chi iftians. In this divided Hate, Spain long re¬ 
mained ; and wars were continii.ally carried on between the 
Chriftians and Moors. 'I'his was the age of 
gallantry and knight-errantry. Rcfides the A. D. 105S. 
many kings at this time in Spain, who amount¬ 
ed to near the number of twenty, thcie were alfo many in- 
slependent lords, who came on horfeli.'.ck Completely armed, 
and followed by fcvcral fquires, to oft'er theii f*rvice to the 
princes and princefles engaged in war. 'I'he princes with 
whom thefe lords engaged, girded them with a belt, and per- 
fented them with a fword, with which they gave them a flight 
blow on the Ihoulder, and hence the origin of knights-errants, 
and of the number of Angle combats which fo long defclated 
Spain. Of all the Spanilh knigiits, Don Rodi igo, furnamed 
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the Cid, diftinguifhed himfelf moft eminently againft the 
Moors, under Ferdinand II. King of CaftiJe *• 

In the fifteenth century, all the kingdoms in Spain, For- , 
tugal excepted, were united, by the marriage of Ferdinand, 
King of Arragon, to Ifabella, filler of Henry IV. King of' 
■Caftile. h'erdinand conquered Grenada, which completed 
the extindlion of the kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after 
it had continued about eight years. All the Moors and 
Jews who would not be converts to the Chriftian Faith, to 
the number of one hundred and feventy thouland families 
were bani/hed. Thus Spain w s in a manner depopulated of 
artifts, labourers, and manufaiiurers ; and the difeovery of 
America not only added to that calamity, but rendered the 
remaining Spaniards moft deplorably indolent, d'o complete 
tlieir misfortunes, Ferdinand and Ifabella introduced the Popiflx 
inquilition, with all its horrors, into their dominions, as a 
fafe-guard againft the return of the Moors and Jews. 

Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, and emperor of Ger¬ 
many, fucceeded to the throne of Spain, in 
A. D. 1516. right of his mother, w'ho was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella. The extenfive poflef- 
fions of the houfe of Auftria in Europe, Africa, .and, above 
all, America, from whence he drew immenfc treafures, began 
to alarm the jealoully <if neighbouring princes, but could not 
fatisfy the ambition of Ch.irles ; and we find him conftantlv 
engaged in foreign wars, or with his own proteftaiit fubjeefs, 
whom he in v.ain attempted to bring b.ack to the Catholic 
Chinch. He alfo reduced the power of the nobles in S])ain, 
abridged the privileges of the commons, and greatly extend¬ 
ed the regal prerogative. At left, after a long and turbulent 
reign, he came to a refolution that filled all Europe with 
aftonilliment, th.e withdrawing hiinf If entirely from any con¬ 
cern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might fpend 
the remainder of his dais in retirement and folitudef. 
Agreeably to his refolution, he refigned Spain and the Ne¬ 
therlands, with great formality, in the piefonce of his prin¬ 
cipal nobility, to-his Ton Philip II. but could not prevail on 
the princes of Germany to elect him emperor, which dignity 
they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles’s brother, thereby divid¬ 
ing the dangerous power of the houfe of Auftria into two 
branches; Spain, with all its pofieflions in Africa and tlie 
New World, alfo the Netherlands, and fame Italian ftates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilft the empire, Hungary, 
and Bohemia fell to the lot of the younger, which they ftiU 
pofiefs. 
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The Teign of Philip 11 . is an interefting objecfl: Of atten¬ 
tion. He was a gloomy, jealous, haughty, vindiaive, and 
inexorable tyrant. He married Mary of England and by his 
influence involved that kingdom in a war againft France, 
A^aly and the low countries were the feene of hoftilities; 
and the bVcnch being defeated by the coir.bined armies of 
England and Spain, in the famous *battle of St. Qiiintin, 
Philip eredled the Efcurial, a palace in the neighbourhoSd of 
Madrid, in honour of the viiftory. Zealous for the catholic 
religioji, he refolved to extirpate hercly from his dominions. 
A liinguinary pcrfccution followed; and feven provinces of 
the N':therlands formed a league of union in the common de¬ 
fence of their civil and religious lib rtics. I'hey chofc 
William T. Prince of Orange, their general, admiral? and 
chief iftrate, with the title of Stadtholder. This treaty 
was figned at Utrecht, in the year 1579. On the death of 
Don Henry, King of Portugal, there arofe a competition for 
the vacant throne. Philip, victorious over his competitors, 
oh rained that kingdom, and annexed it to his dominions *. 
The Spanilh monarch afterwards projected the conqueft of 
England, and equipped the Invincible Armada. The Spa¬ 
niards were defeated, and their armament totally deftroyed. 
In the midft of forming now plans for the fupport of poperv'. 
Philip died. ■ 

Spain, which during the reign of Philip II. had been one 
cf the moll fjriT,;dable powers in Fauopc, now 
declined m her influence. ifliiiip lU. ficceed- A. D. 150*. 
ed to the cr. iwn. The finances were in a nroll 
difirdercd ll.its. H: was compelled to conclude a difad- 
vantageous peace with the Dutcii. He expelled the remain¬ 
ing Moors and Jews from Spain ; and liis court became a 
fcenc of faction and intrigue. Under Philip IV. the difor- 
ders of the kingiiom increafed. 'j'hs l..f;s and defe.ats of the 
Spaniards in all parts were very great. Brazil was taken by 
the Dutch and Catalonia revolted to France. Portugal, ex- 
afperated with a load of taxes, rebelled. The Duke of Bra- 
ganza, whofe fatlrer had been deprived of his right to the 
crown of Portugal by i’hilip II. cauUd himfelf to be pro¬ 
claimed king, and was acknowledged by the whole nation, 
under the title of John IV. From this period, Portugal has 
been independent. He died in 16^5, leaving the Spanilh 
crown to his infant foil, Charles II. two years old. His con¬ 
tinual ill ftate of health made his death daily expeCled. 
There being no profpeCl: of iil'uc, a fccret treaty of partition 
was entered into by \V'iIIiam of England, Louis of France, 
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and the States of IJolIand, that on the eventual demilc of th(? 
Icing of Spain, his dominions Ihould be divided among them. 
Charles, in order to defeat this fcheme, figned a will by which 
he left the whole to Philip Duke of Anjou, fecond fon of' 
Louis, Dauphin of France, who fucceeded under the napj^ 
of Philip V. ^ 

Philip IV. left two daughters ; the eldeft, Maria Therela, 
married to the King of Franee, and the other to the emperor ; 
both thefe princes, therefore, took up arms about the right of 
fucceflion. The emperor rcfufing to acknowledge his title, 
entered into a treaty with the King of F.ngland, and the 
States General of the United Provinces; the avowed objedi 
of wf^ch was, “ 7 'o procure fatisfadfion to his Imperial ma- 
“ jefty, in regard to the Spanifh fucceflion; to obtain fecurity 
“ to the Englifh and Dutch for their dominions and com- 
“ merce; to prevent the union of the two great monarchies 
“ of France and Spain ; and to hinder the French fiom pof- 
“ feffing the Spanifh dominions in America This con¬ 
federacy, which was called the Grand Alliance, kindled the 
flames of war, and involved great part of Europe in blood, 
till the peace of Utrecht confirmed him in his dignity.— 
'i'his weak, but virtuous prince, the hrft of the houfe of 
Bourbon who fat on the Spanifh throne, died in 1746, leav¬ 
ing the crown to his fon, Ferdinand VI. a mild and peac able 
prince, who reformed many abufes, and wanted to promote 
the commerce and profperity of his kingdom Ferdinand was 
fucceeded by his brother Charles 111 . then King of Naples 
and the two Sicilies. He entered into a cor- 
A. D. 1761. refpondence with the court of Verfaiiles, -which 
terminated in the famous Family Compail^ con¬ 
cluded by the four favereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, againfl: 
England and her allies. 'I'his compadh produced mutual dc- 
claradtions of war by the courts of London and Madrid, and 
tlie greateft preparations were made by both for commencing 
boftilitics with vigour and effecl. The year following put 
an end to the war, and reftored peace to Europe. The year 
1767 is memorable for the expulfion of the Jefuits. 

When the war between Great Britain and her American 
colonies had fubfifted for fome time, and France had taken 
part with the latter, the court of Spain was alfo prevailed 
upon to commence hoftilities againft Great Britain. The 
Spaniards began their firft operations, by clofely befieging 
Gibraltar both by fea and land; it having been always a great 
mortification to them that this fortrefs fhould be pofTelled by 
the Englifh. The fiege was continued throughout the war 
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with occafional fierce attacks on both Tides, thoui^h wha 
the garrifon had chiefly to dread was famine, and {b ^oon did 
. this begin to make its appearance, that about the middle o 
January, J7S0, not only bread, but cvary article neccllary to 
tlie fupport of life, was hard to be procured, and only to be 
purchaled at exorbitant prices. Vpl, mutton and beef. 
Told from two fhillings and fixpence, to four lliilliiigs per 
pound; frclh pork fioni two to three Ihilliiigs ; Tdt bocf and 
pork, one fhilling and three pence per pound ; fowls, cisrh- 
teen fliillings per couple ; ducks, a guinea ; and other article 
in proponion *. And though thev were frequently relieved 
yet the lame difflciilties very frequently returned. How¬ 
ever, the garrifoii iHil held out; and though the Spaiiifh 
army and train of artillery continued daily to encrcale,* the 
utrnoft efforts in their power Teemed to be infufficient to 
make the leaft iniprefllon on this iinpregnnble fortrefs. So 
little regard indeed was paid to the formidable preparations 
of tile Spaniards, that even from the berfinaing of the fiegc, 
it had been cuftomary with Cdeneral F.iiiot the governor to 
allow them to bring their works to perfedtion, and then to 
demolilh them. T.’he more frequently the baiiegers were 
dii.ippointcd, the more eager they feeined to accomplifh their 
point. 'I'hc molt prodigious number of cannon, ncoi-tars, 
and all other deftrudtive engines of that kind, which ;> -rhaps 
ever were aflcmbled, in any one enterprize, were now broui’-ht 
before a fingle fortrefs, without being able to make ;;ie leaft 
impre.flioii upon it. By the violence of their lire, indeed, the 
houfes were reduced to ruins, and the inh .bit wde ob¬ 
liged to remove to England, but the fortifications of th? place 
wore fcarce ever damaged in the leaft. The foiJiers were fo 
much accuftomed to fhclls falling and burfting near them, 
that they became in a manner infenfihlc of the danger; anti 
their officers were frequently obliged to call 
them to avoid them, when juft ready to burft at A. D. 17S1. 
their feet. The grand attack was on the i qth 
of September, under the command of the duke de Crillon, by 
ten battering (hips, from fix hundred to fourteen hundred tons 
burden, carrying in all two hundred and twelve brafs guns 
entirely new, and difcliarging ftiot of twenty-fix pounds 
weight. The Ihowers of fhot and fhclls which were direfted 
from them, from their land-batteries, and on the other hand 
from the various works of the garrifon, exhibited a feene, of 
which perhaps neither the pen nor the pencil can furniftv an 
adequate idea. It is fufficient to fay, that four hundred pieces 
vf the heavieft artillery were playing at the fame moment ; 
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an inftance which has fcarcely occurred in any fiege fince the- 
invention of thofe wonderful engines of deftruiftion. Th» 
irrefiftible irnpreffion of the red hot balls, which were fent^ 
from the garrifon in fuch lujinbers, and in fuch diredfiony, 
wa» foon confpicuous ; for in the afternoon fmoke was per¬ 
ceived to ill'ue from tKe admiral’s fhip and another; and by 
one in the morning feveral were in flames, and numbers of 
rockets were thrown from each of their (hips as fignals of 
diftrvfs. To refeue from the flames thofe who were now in¬ 
capable of acting as enemies, could not be done without the 
greateft hazard, by reafon of the blowing up of the (hips, and 
the previous difeharge of the guns as the fire reached them. 
Yet, in defiance of every danger, brigadier Curtis d'ftinguifh- 
ed himfelf in an eminent manner in this humane undertak¬ 
ing, and with twelve gun-boats faved nine officers, two 
priefts, and three hundred and thirty-four men, all Spaniards, 
befidcs one officer, and eleven Frenchmen, who had floated 
in the preceding evening. Thus ended all the hopes of the 
Spaniards of reducing the fortrefs of Gibraltar. But great as 
was the bravery of the Britifli garrifon, which deferves every 
encomium, the fn,ail numbers of the killed and wounded arc 
alone fufficient to fhew that they muft have been alfifted by 
very ftrong fortifications, or it was impolfible that any fIciiX 
whatever could have refifted fuch a tremendous 
A. D. 17S3. power. Some trifling operations continued on 
’.the fide of the Spaniards till the reftoration of 

peace. 

Charles III. ufed fuch pains to oblige his fubjefls to defift 
from their ancient drefs and manners, and carried his endea¬ 
vours fo far, that it occafioned an infurredlion at Madrid, and 
obliged him to part with his minifter,the marquis of Squillace; 
thereby affording an inftance of the neceflity that even def- 
potic princes are under, of paying fome attention to the in¬ 
clinations of their fubjeffs. He died on the 
A. D. 178S. 13th of November; and was fuccceded by his 
fecond fon, Cb.arlcs Anthony, prince of Aftu- 
rias ; the eldeft, who died in 1775, having been declared in¬ 
capable of inheriting the crown, through an invincible weak- 
nefs of underftanding. 

With regard to liUraturt^ the Spaniards have excellent 
Capacities, but dcfpotifm is unfavourable to learning. Such 
was the gloom of the Auftrian government, that took place 
with the emperor Charles V. that the inimitable Cervantes, 
the author of Don Quixote, born at Madrid, in 1549, enlifted 
in a ftatioii little fuperior to that of a Common loldier, and 
died neglecfed, after fighting bravely for his country at the 
battle of Lepanto, in which he loft his left hand. His fatire 
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tapon kiilght eit^try In his adventures of Don Qiiixote, did 
'as much fervice to his country by curing them of that ridi¬ 
culous fpirit as it now docS honour to his own memory. He 
Was in prifon for debt when he compofed the firfl: part of his 
hiftory, and is perhaps to be placed at the head of mopal and 
humorous fatwifts. The vifions nf Quevedo, and fome 
other of his humorous and fatirical pieces, having been 
tranflated into the Englifh language, have rendered that author 
well known in this country, Lopez de Vega, who was con¬ 
temporary with our Shakfpeare excelled as a dramatic poet. 
He poflefTed an imagination aftonilhingly fertile, and wrote 
with great facility. Some of the Spaniards have diflinguifhed 
themlelves in the police arts, and not only the cities but the 
palaces, efpecially the PJfcurial, difeover many ftriking fpeci- 
iNcns of their abilities as fculptors and architedfs. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

PORTUGAL. 

Ancient Inhabitants—Lifhm maile a Free Port—Difeoveriet 
of the Portuguefe—A dreadful Earthquake—Indifpefition 
of her Prefent Majejiy. 

T he kingdom of Portugal fliared the fate of the other 
Spanifh provinces, in the fall of the Roman empire, 
being fuccciTivcly fubject to the depredations of 
the Suevi, the Croths, and Moors. It regained its A. D. 1152; 
liberty by the valour of Henry of Lorrain, 
grandfon of Robert, king of France. This young prince 
affifted Alphonfo king of Caftih. and Leon, ib emdfually 
ag.iinll the Moons, that the Cattilian monarch rewarded him 
with Thercfa, his natural daughter, and that [ ar of Portugal 
which had been recovered by the Chriftians ficrn rhe Saracen 
invaders, with the title of earl, for her fortune. 

H is foil Alphonfo .t.lenriqucz, fucceeded as earl; and having 
obtained a decilive viitory over tivc Moorilh kings, his foldf- 
ers proclaimed him king, and the Holy See confirmed his 
regal dignity. The kings of Portugal, like thofe of Spain, 
long Ipont their force in couibating the Moors, and had no 
connection with the reft of Eu.'ope. A detail of thofe bar¬ 
barous wars would be equally void of Inftru^tion and amulc- 
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mcnt. I fhall therefore only obfcrve, that the fuecelKon c«if^ 
tinued uninterrupted in the houfe of Alphonfo, till the death 
of Ferdinand, when John of Caiftile, who bad 
A. D. 1383. rnarried the Infanta of Portugal, claimed the 
crown as the king had left no male ifiue. But 
the States of Portugal, after an inter-regaum of eighteen 
months, gave it to John, natural brother of their dcccafed 
fovercign 

'J'his John, furnamed the baftard, no lefs politic than en- 
terprifing, proved worthy of his new dignity. Under the di- 
redfion of his fon. Prince Henry, a bold and enlightened 
genius, the Portuguefe firft projctfted difeoveries in the weft- 
ern ocean. 'I'he ifland of Maderia, the A7,orcs, and the 
Cape de Verd Illands, were difeovered, and added to the do-r 
minions of Portugal. His great grandfon, John 11 . a prince 
of the moll profound fagacity and extenfive views, firft made 
Lifbon a free port. 1 he Portuguefe under this reign pro- 
fecuted their dilcoveries with ardour and fuccefs. The rivet 
Zara, on tlie other fide of the line, condudfed them to the 
kingdom of Congo, in the interior part of Africa, where they 
made eafy conquefts, and eftabliflicd an advantageous com¬ 
merce. Captain Dia7. p:.ired the extreme point of Africa, to 
which he gave the name of the Stormy Cape ; but the king, 
who faw more fully the importance of that difeovery, called 
it the Cape of Good Hope. 

Emanuel adopted the plan of his predee'efibrs. He fent out 
a fleet under the command of Vafeo de Gama, who encircled 
the caftern coaft of Africa, and ranging thrciuch unknown 
feas, happily arrived at the city of Calicut oiTthe coaft of 
Malabar, on the higher part of the weftern fide of the great 
peninfula of India. Other vefl'cls were fcr.t out under the 
command of Alvarez de Cabral, who difeovered Brazil f ^ 
His fon John HI. admitted the new founded order of the 
Jefuits, of which he was a member, previous to any other 
European prince. He fent a multitude of miflionaries to 
convert the eaftern nations, and among, the reft the famous 
Francis Xavier, founder of the order. Sebaftian, his grand¬ 
fon, finitten with a paflion for military glory, determined t« 
fignalize himfelf by an expedition againft the Moors in 
Africa, where his anceftors had acquired fo much renown, in 
which he and his army perifhed. After the death of his fuc- 
ceflbr, many competitors for die crowm appeared ; among 
whom were Philip II. king of Spain, nephew to Henry by 
the mother’s fide 5 the duke of Braganza, married to the 

^ UoiTcrfai Hillory- -f Modetn Voynges. 
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;^and-daughter of Emanuel Don Antonio, prior of Cratoi, 
baftard of tha Infant Don Lewis; the duke of Savoy, the 
duke of Parma, Catherine of Adedicis, and Pope Gregory 
XIII. who, evfraordinary as it might lecm, attempted to re¬ 
new the obfi te claim of the holy jee to the 
fovereignty of ; ortugal. Philip prevailed over A. D. 15S0. 
his rivals, and was proclaimed king of Portugal. 

Portugal remained fixty years under the dominion of the 
kings of Spain. Ir; it.ited by the dcfpotic rule of their Spa- 
nifli governors, they had long fought to break their chain; At 
length the diffitisfatSfion became fo general, that a plot was 
formed in favour of the duke of Braganza, whofe grandfather 
had been deprived of his right to the crown by Philip II. 
The revolt began at Ijifbon. John duke of Braganza was 
railed to the throne, under the title of John IV. almoft 
without bloodflied, and Portugual became again an independ¬ 
ent kingdom. 'I'he recovery of Brazil, which had been con¬ 
quered by the Dutch, rcllorcd it, in a great mcafure, to its 
former lullre. His fon Alphonfus fucccedcd, but on account 
of his cruelties was depofed, and the feeptre was transferred to 
his brother Peter IL who, by a difpenfuion from the pope, 
married the wife of his brother Alphonfus. He reigned 
peacefully thirty years, and left the crown to his fon John V. 
under whofe mild government the arts began to flourifh- 
Hc, as well as his father, joined the grand confederacy formed 
by king William ; but neither of them were of much fervice 
in humbling the power of France. On the contrary he ab- 
moft ruined the allies, by occafioning the lofs of ttic great 
•battle of Almanza. 

Jofeph II. bis fon filled the throne on the death of his 
father. In this reign Portugal was vifited by a more dreadful 
calamity than even war itfelf. The city of 
Lifbon was laid level with the ground by a tre- A. D. 175;. 
mdndous earthquake; which was fucceeded by 
a general conflagration, owing to the great number of lights 
burning at the altars in the churches and convents for the 
feffivals of the jiuto de fe., or A£t of Faith, and to in¬ 
cendiaries, who, to pill.agc the city with greater fecuritv during 
the calamity, fet fire to it in many parts. The Englifh in¬ 
habitants making it a rule to retire into the country the day 
before the celebration of this feflival, to avoid being infulted 
as proteftants, were preferved ; but upwards of ten thoufand 
natfves and foreigners lofi their lives, and many of the fur- 
vivors deprived of their habitations, and altogether deftitute 
■of the means of fubfiflence, were obliged tf) take up their 
abode in the open fields. But they were not fullered to 
perifli. J he Britilh p.arliament, thougli picfiid with new 
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demands to profccute a war they had juft entered into agaiail. 

SC^<^roufly A'oted one hundred riioufand pounds, 
ueriing, for the relief of the unhappy fufferers ; and this no-, 
ble inftancs of public liberality was enhanced by the manner 
of conferring the bene^t. A number of (hin;, laden with 
pri^ifions and clothing, were irr.inediatciy^'difpatched for 
Lifbon, where they arrived fo opportunely, as to preferve 
thoufands from dying of hunger and cid J *. 

When a war broke out between Spain and 
A. D- 1762. England, the Spaniaids and their allies the 
French, attempted to force his faithful majefty 
into their alliance, and offered to garnfon his fea-townS 
againft the Engliffi with their troops. The king of Portu¬ 
gal rejedted this propofal, and declared war againft the Spa¬ 
niards, who, without refiftance, enteied Portug.d with a con- 
lidcrable army, while a body of I' rciich threatened it from 
another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of thefo 
courts were in earneft upon this occaficn, and whether the 
whole of the pretended war was not concerted to foice Eng- 
End into^a peace with France and Spain, in confideration of 
Portugal’s apparent danger. It is certain, that both the 
French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory 
jTianner, and that had they been in earneft, they might have 
been mafters of Lifbon, long before the arrival of the En- 
glifh troops to the afliftance of the Portuguefe. Be that as 
it will, a few Eiigliffi battalions put an effectual flop, by their 
courage and manoeuvres, to the progrefs of the invafion. 

Portugal was laved, and a peace was concluded 
A D. X763. at Fontainbleau. Notv.'ithflanding this eminent 
fervice performed by the Englilli to the Portu- 
guefe, who often had been faved before in the like manner, 
the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be faid to have be-, 
held their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moft captious 
diftindlions and fiivolous pretences have been invented by 
the Poitugucfe minifters for cramping the Engljfh trade, and 
depriving them of their privileges. 

Pits Portuguefe majefty having no fon, his eldeft daughter 
was married, by difpenfation from the pope, to Don Pedro, 
her own uncle, to prevent the crown from falling into a fo¬ 
reign family. The late king was fucceeded by 
A D. 17:7* his daughter, the prefent queen. ()ne of the 
firff adds of her majefty’s rcigii was the removal 
from power of the marquis de Pombal, an event which ex¬ 
cited general joy throughout the kingdom, as might natural¬ 
ly be ej:pedtcd from the arbitrary and oppreffive nature of his 
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admijniftration, though it has been alledged in his favour, that 
he adopted fundry public meafures, which were calculated to 
promote the real interefts of Portugal. 

The queen, a few years ago, was deprived of 
the ufe of her-^eafon. Dr. Willis went over A. D. 1789. 
from England *■ her afliftance, and extrted his 
utmoft fkill to remove the diforder; but without fuccels. As 
her majefty is far advanced in life, and her mental faculties 
are entirely deranged, it is very probable fhe will never re- 
'•over. 


CHAP. XXX. 

S W 1 S S E R L A N D. 

Face of the Country—Ancient Inhabitants—Patriotifm of 
William Tell—Swifs Allies — Calvin^ Roujfeauy Haller-f and 
Lavater. 

S WISSERLAND is a fmall romantic country lying 
upon the Alps, between France, Germany, and Italv. 
At firft view, one would fuppofe it to be a chaos of barren 
rocks and craggy mountains, heaped one upon another; per¬ 
petual fnows and gloomy vallies ! a dreary, defolate, but lub- 
lime appearance ! it looks like the ruins and wreck of a 
world, which could fcarcely afford its wretched inhabitants 
the fupport of a calamitous life. On the contrary, however, 
it yields not only all neceflarics, but likewife exports an 
abundance of many valuable commodities. The feet of the 
mountains, and fometimes alfo the very fummits, are covered 
with vineyards, corn-fields, meadows, and pafture-grounds. 

Sometimes,” fays a late traveller *, “ a continued chain of 
“ cultivated mountains, richly clothed with woods, and 
“ ftudded all over with hamlets, cottages above the clouds, 
“ paftures which appear fufpended in the air, exhibit the 
“ moft delightful landfcape that can be conceived ; and in 
“ other places appear rugged rocks, cataraifts, and mountains 
“ of a prodigious height, covered with ice and fnow.”— 
“ Behold our walls and bulwarks,” exclaimed a Swifs pea- 
fant, pointing to the mountains, ‘‘ Conftantinople is not fb 
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“ ftrongly fortified. In fhort, Switzerland abounds with the 

mofi j.iSiii fque feenes; and here are to be found fome of 
“ the molt lublime exhibitions of nature, in her molt awful 
“ and tremei. Jcaj forms, and in thofe Itiipendous Alps, whofc 
“ heads to\;ch hr^ven.” 

The old i:. habitants* of this country were .-called Heivctii ; 
they wx-re defe.rted by Julius Caefir, fifty-feven years before 
Chrilt, and the teriitory remained fubjedt to the 
A. D. 496. Romans, till it was conquered by the Alemans, 
German emigrants, wl';0 were expelled by 
Clovis, king of France, it underwent another revolution 
in 888, being made part of the kingdom of Burgundy. In 
1032, it was given by the laft king of Biirgundy to Conrad 
TI. emperor of Germany ; from which time it was held as 
part of the empire, till the year 1307, when a very fingular 
revolt delivered the Swifs caiUons from the German yoke. 
(Jrifler, u'overnor of thefc provinces for the emperor Albert, 
having ordered one William Tell, an illuftrious Swifs patriot, 
under"^pain of death, to fhoot at m apple placed on the head 
of one of his children ; he had the dexterity, though the dif- 
tance was very confiderable, to ftrike it off without hitting 
the child. The tyrant perceiving that he had another arrow 
concealed under his cloak, afk ed him for what purpofc ? To 
which he boldly replied, “To have fliot you to the heart, if 
“ I had had the misfortune to kill my fon.” The enraged 
governor ordered him to be hanged; but his fellow citizens, 
animated by his fortitude and patriotifm, flew to arms, at¬ 
tacked and vanquifhed Grifler, who was (hot to death by 
Tell, and the independency of the fevcral ftates of this coun¬ 
try, now called the Thirteen Cantons, under a reptiW'can 
form of government, foon after took place *. 

Whether all the incidents of 'l ell’s llory be true or-fabu 
lous, the men whoever they were who roufed and incited 
their fellow citizens to throw off' the Auftrian yoke, deferve 
to be regarded as patriots, having undoubtedly been ailuated 
by that principle, fo dear to every generous heart, the fpirit 
of independence. 

They with the gen’rous ruftics fjtc, 

On Uri’s ror.k in clofe dnaii; 

And wing’d that arrow furc as fate, 

Which afetrtain'd die I'acrcd riglits of man. 

If Swifferland were not a free country, it would not merit 
attention, but would be confounded in the lowed rank of a 
tlioufand provinces, which arc condemned to obey mafters, 

* ru^'endorr. 
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who never favour them even with their prefence. When 
Leopold duke of Auftria marched againft them with an army 
of twenty thoufand men, the Swifs behaved, on that occafion, 
juft as the Lacedaemonians formerly had done at the Straits 
of Thermopyl'E. A fmall body of four or five 
hundred men waited for the Auftrian army at A. D. 1315. 
the pafs of Morgatc. But they were more 
fortunate than the Lacedaemonians; for they put the enemy 
to flight, only by rolling great ftones down upon them*. 
As this viftory was obtained in the canton of Switz, they 
agreed to give that name to their confederacy, becaufc it 
would remind them of the viffory to which they were in¬ 
debted for their liberty. The canton of Berne, which now 
has the lame weight in Swifterland as Amftcrdam has in 
Holland, did not enter into the alliance till 1352; and it was 
not till the year 1513, that the little country of Appenzcl 
joined the other cantons, which completed the number 
thirteen. Never did any nation fight longer and harder for 
their liberty than the Swifs. They gained it by fixty pitch¬ 
ed battles with the Auftrians; and, in all probability, they 
will preferve it to the lateft pofterity.—Seven of the Swifs 
cantons are Roman catholics, and fix proteftants. 

'Lhe Swifs allies are thofe ftates, or fmall republics, which 
joined the Helvetic confederacy, are under their protedfion, 
and are included by other countries under the general name 
of Swifterland. I'hc moft celebrated of thefe are the Valois., 
the Grifons., the repuldic of Geneva., and the countries of 
Neufehatcl and Valangin. 

With regard to literature, Calvin, whoL name is fo well 
known in all proteftant countries, inftituted laws for the city 
of Cieneva, which are held in high efteem by the moft learn¬ 
ed of that country. The ingenious and eloquent Roufl'eau 
too, whofe works the prcfjnt age have received with fo much 
approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. The juftly celebrated 
Haller, a native of Berne, deferves the higheft eulogy, as a 
poet, a phyfiologift, and a philofopher. Lavater, who is ftill 
living, has rendered himfelf famous by his Efl’ays on Phy- 
iiogitomy, and his Aphorifms on Man. 

• Voltaire. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

HOLLAND AND THE OTHER UNITED PPOVINCES. 

Original Government—^XJnion under the P> e of Orange^ 
efterivards defied Stadtholder — ?Aa[facre of the de IVitti- 
—Recent intejiine Commotions fettled by the King of PruJJia. 

T he United Provinces were originally an aflemlilage oi 
feveral lordfhips, dependent upon the kings of Spain. 
The tyranny of Philip II. made the inhabitants attempt to 
throw off this yoke, which occauoned a general infurredtion. 
The cc'.nts Hoorn and Egmont, and the prince of Orange, 
appearing at the head of it, and Luther’s reformation gaining 
ground about the fame time in the Netherlands, his difciplcs 
Were forced by perfecution to ioin the inalecontents. Where¬ 
upon king Philip introduced a kind of inquifition, which, 
from the inhumanity of its proceedings, v/as called the Conn- 
til of Bloody in order to fupprefs them ; and many thoufands 
Were put to death hy that court, befides thofe that pcrilbed 
by the fword The counts Hoorn and Egmont were taken 
Jind beheaded. William prince of Orange, however, formed 
the fcheme of more clofcly uniting the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, and cementing them with fuch others as lay 
moft contigous ; Utrecht, triefland, Groningen, OveryfTel, 
and Guclderland, in which the proteftant intcreft predomi¬ 
nated. The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, and fign- 
ed that famous Union^ in appearance fo flight, 
A. D. 1579. but in reality fo folid, of feven provinces inde¬ 
pendent of each other, adluated by different in- 
terefts, yet as clofely connected by the great tye of liberty, as 
the bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their republic. 
It was agreed, that the Seven Provinces Ihall unite themfelves 
in intereft as one province, referving to each individual pro¬ 
vince and city all its own privileges, rights, cuftoms, and 
ftatutesj that in all difputes between particular provinces, 
the reft ftiall interpofe only as mediators •, and that they fliall 
affift each other with life and fortune, againft every foreign 
attempt upon any finglc province. The firft coin ftruck 
after this alliance is ftrongly expreflive of the perilous fitu- 
ation of the infant commonwealth. It reprefented a ftiip 
ftrimgling amid the waves, unaflifted by fails or oars, with 
this*rnotto: Incertum quo fata feranty “ I know not what 
“ may be my fate t.” 
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The ftates had indeed great reafon for doubt. They had 
to contend with the whole power of the Spanifli monarchy { 
-find 'Philip, inftead of ofFei ing them any equitable conditions, 
laboured to detach the prince (if Orange from the union of 
Utrecht, 'c. t William was too patriotic to refign the in- 
terefts of his country for any private advantage, Thefe re^. 
yolters at firft were thought fo dcfpicable, as to be termed 
beggars by them ; but their pcrfeverance and courage were 
fuch, under the prince of Orange, and the alliftance afforded 
them by queen Elizabeth both in troops and money, that they 
forced the crown of Spain to declare them a free people 

When the ambition of Eewis XIV. reduced the )i)utch to 
the greatefl difficulties, and like an inundation, levelled every 
thing before it, the celebrated de Witt, fenfible of nis error, 
jn relying too implicitly on the faith of treaties, attempted to 
raife a refpedtable m.ilita:y force for the defeitce of his coun¬ 
try, in this dangerous crifis. But every piopofal which he 
made for that pttrpofe was oppof'd by the Orange taiSlion, 
who aferibed to his mifeonduit alone the dcfencclcfs hate of 
the republic ; and their power, which had enci ealed with the 
difficrrlties of the Stat's, was become extr emely formidable, by 
the prrpularity of the yorrng prinert, William 111 . now in the 
twenty-fecond year of his age, and who had already given 
flrong iitdicitioirs of the great qualities, which afterward dif- 
tingrnfhed his aaive life. For thefe qualities William W'as 
not a little Indebted to his generous and patriotic rival, dc 
Witt, who, cunfeious of the precarious hiuation of his own 
parly, had given the prince an excellent educatiorr, and in- 
ftrudted him in all the principles of government and found 
policy, in order to rertrler him capable of fciving hrs country, 
if any future emergency fhould ever throw the government 

into his hands f. , . , , , r 

The condua of William had hitherto been highly deferv- 
ing of approbation, and fuch as could not fail to recommend 
him to his countrymen. T hough encouraged by England 
and Brandenbiirgh, to which he was allied by blood, to af- 
pire after the ftadtholder/hip, he had exprefled his refolution 
of depending entirely on the flates for hrs advancen^ent. 
The whole tenor of his behaviour was extremely fuitable to 
the genius of the Hollanders. Crrave and filent, even in 
youth; ready to hear, and given to enquire; deftitute of 
brilliant talents, but of a found and Ibeacly underftanding ; 
greatly intent on bufinefs, little inclined to ploafure, he 
ftrongly engaged tire hearts of all men. And the people, re¬ 
membering what they owed to his family, which had fo glo- 
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rioufly protc»?i-cd them a^iinft the exorbitant power of 
Spain, were defirous of rajfing him to all the authority of his 
anccftors ; as the leader whofe valour and conduct could 
alone deliver them from thofe imminent dangers,’Kith which 
they were threatened *■. In conf.-quencc of this general 
predilediion, William'was appstinted commander in chief of 
the forces of the republic, and the whole military power waS 
put into his hands. New levies were made, and the army 
was completed to the number of feventy thoufand men. The 
firuggle between the parties, however, flill continued ; and 
by their mutual animofities, the vigour of every public mea- 
furc was broken, and the execution of every projedl retard¬ 
ed. Enraged to find their country enfeebled by party jea- 
loufy, when its very political exiftence w’as threatened, the 
people rofe at Dort, and forced their magillrates to fign the 
repeal of the Perpetual Edidt. Other cities 
A. D. 1671. followed the example, and the prince of Orange 
was declared Stadtholdcr. 

Tliis revolution was followed by a lamentable tragedy. 
"The talents and virtues of the pcnfionary de Witt marked 
him out as a ficrificc to the vengeance of the Orange party, 
now triumphant. But popular fury prevented the interpo- 
fition of power. Cornelius de Witt the penhonary’s hrotlier, 
who had fo often ferved his country with his fword, was 
accufed by a man of an infamous character, of endeavouring 
to bribe him to polfon the prince of Orange. 'I'he accufa- 
tion, though attended with the moft improbable, and cvcr 
ibfurd circumftances, was greedily received by the credulous 
■multitude, and even by the magiftrates. Contelius was 
cited before a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in 
order to extort a confefiion of his crime. He bore with the 
tnoft intrepid firmnefs all that cruelty could infiicl: but he 
was ftript notwithftanding of his employments, and fentcnced 
to bartilhment for life. The pcnfionary, who had fupported 
his brother through the whole profecution, refolved not to 
(defert him in his difgrace. He accordingly went to his pri- 
fon on purpofe to accomjianv him to the [dace of his exile. 
The fignal was given to the populace. They broke open the 
prifon doors, pulled out the two brothers, and wounded, 
mangled, and tore them to pieces ; exeicifing on their deail 
bodies afts of barbarity tco horrid to relate f. 

The maflacre of the de Witts, by cxtinguifhing for a time 
the animofities of party, ga.ve vigour and unanimity to the 
councils of the States. All men, from fear, iirclination, or 
prudence, concurred in paying the moft implicit obedience 
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to the prince of Orange, an<l W illiam, worthy of that heroic 
family from which he v/as dcfcended, adopted fentiments b^- 
conting the head of a brave and free people. He exhorted 
them to rejedt with fcorn thofe humiliating conditions de¬ 
manded by iheir imperious enemies ; and, by his advice, the 
ilates put an end to negixriations which had ferved only to 
deprefs the courdge of the citizens, and delay the afliftaricc of 
their allies. 

By their fea wars with England, the United Provinces 
have julHy acquired the reputation of a formidable naval 
power. I'he occurrences which led to a rupture between 
them and the Englifh, during the American 
war, have been already related. As it was A, D. 1780, 
urged, that they refufed to fulfil the treaties 
which fubfifted between them and Grc-at Britain, fo all the 
treaties which bound Great Britain to them were declared 
null and void, as if none had ever cxifted. Probably, to their 
reparation from this country, may be attributed the recent dif¬ 
ferences between the States General and the emperor of 
CJermany, who, from the exhaufled Bate of fevcral of th® 
European powers, feemed to have a favourable opportunity 
«f accomplifhing his ambitious defigns. 

During the progrefs of their contentions vvitli the em¬ 
peror, the ftates v/crc greatly diftrcflcd bv the molt unhappy 
animofitics within themfelves. The continued feries of 
loflcs, which they had fuftaintd in the late war with Great 
Britain, was particularly difgraceful to the republic. I'hc 
fail tots attributed thefe difalters to the Stadthoider, who 
openly exprefl'cd his predilcdfion for the Englilh at the- 
beginning of the American quarrel. They alfo propofed 
the folhiwing alterations in the Dutch conftitution: “ 1 hat 

the forms of the prefent government Ihould continue to 
“ fubfift, but that the States flrould become in every rcfpedl: 

completely indiper,dent of the Stadthoider: 'I'hat his right 
“ of recommending candidr.tcs for the vacant niagiftracies 
“ in the towns of Holland ihnuld ccafe: 'I'hat the charges 
“ of Stadthoider and Captaia-Gcneral fhould, if pcflible, ba 
“ feparated, and conferred on difreicnt perfons; or that, 
“ at leaft, the titles only fhould be referved to the prince 
“ of Orange, and the offices be executed, as in the time 
“ of the dc Witts, by deputies chofen for that purpofe. 
“ In general, that the Stadthoider flioulJ poffefs I'lich powers 
“ only, as might enable him to execute the orders of the 
“ States.” In this affair, the new l;ing of Pruflia offered his 
mediation ; but that being refuied, he applied to the court of 
France, to know whether they would co-operate with him in 
his pacific intention. On receiving a favourable anlwer, both 
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monarclis united their efforts to reconcile j,, 
A. D. 1787. contending parties, but all in vain ; fo that both 

ambaffadors departed from the Hague. 

This unfortunate event produced various accufationS and 
Vindications between the two parties, with train of 

negociations, refolutions, and animofities. Hoflilities at laft 
commenced, and a violent tumult took plate at Amftcrdam, 
excited by the partifans of the Stadtholder, in which feveral 
perfons were killed. This was followed by a revolt of moft 
of the regular troops of Flolland, who went over to the 
Stadtholder; hut notwithftanding this apparent advantage, 
and fome others which ai’tei wards took place, the difpute Itill 
continued with extreme violence, infomuch that the princefs 
of Orange heil'elf Was feized, and detained a prifoner a night 
by the patriots. Thefe moft turbulent commotions, how¬ 
ever, were at laft happily fettled by the king of Pruffia, who, 
for this purpoi'e, marched an army' into the territories of the 
United States, and took pofil-iTion of the city of Rotterdam, 
and fome other places without reliftance. This overawed 
both parties to fuch a degree, that they quickly came to an 
accommodation, and a treaty was concluded between that 
monarch and the States of Holland. By this the two con¬ 
tending parties were formally reconciled, and the courts of 
London and Berlin guaranteed the Stadtholderfliip, as well as 
the hereditary government of each province, in the houfe of 
(.)range, with all the rights and prerogatives formerly fettled 
in the family. 

Though Holland be a republic, yet its government is far 
from being of the popular kind; nor do the people enjoy that 
degree of liberty, which might at firft viev/ be apprehended. 

It is, indeed, racner an oligarchy than a commonwealth ; for 
the bulk of the people arc not fuftered to have the leaft lhare 
in any department of government, nor even in the choice of 
the deputies. 

In refpedt to fcience, F.rafmus and Grotius, who were both 
natives of this country, ftand almoft at the head of modern 
learning, as Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem difputcs 
the invention of printing with the Germans; and the moft 
elegant editions of the daffies have come from the Dutch 
preffes of Amftcrdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden and other 
towns. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

jfncient InhabitantSf and Government — Revolutions — Lijle^ 
Dunkirk, Ghent-, Brujfels, and Anttverp—Recent Dijiurb^ 
ances, 

T he Netherlands, called alfo the SpaniOi provinces, be- 
caufe formerly under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
are lltuated between France, Germany, and Holland. This 
country, originally inhabited by the ancient Belgae, was con¬ 
quered by Julius Caefar forty-fcvcn years before Chrift, 
Having afterwards paffed into the hands of Franee, it was 
governed by its earls, fubjedl to that crown, for 
feveral centuries. By marriage it came into A.D. 1369. 
the houfe of Auftria ; but was yielded to Spain 
in 1556. It fliook off the Spanifh yoke in 1572*, and i»- 
the year 1725, by the treaty of Vienna, was annexed to tha 
German empire. 

The French, however, are ftill in poffeflion of a confider- 
able part of the Netherlands. Lifle is a very great, rich and 
ftrong town, belonging to France, and the chief town of 
French FJander.s. Dunkirk was taken by Oliver Cromwel 
from the Spaniards, in 1658, but afterwards moft fhamefully 
ibid to France by king Charles 11 . for five hundred thoufand 
pounds, in 1662. 

Ghent is the capital of that part of Flanders which be¬ 
longs to the houfe of Auftria. It is a very large town, but 
neither rich nor ftrong. The emperor Charles V. was bom 
there, and his ftatue is upon a pillar in the middle of the 
great fquare. Bruffels is the chief town of Brabant, where 
the beft camblets are made, and moll of the fine lace, that 
are worn in England. Antwerp was once the emporium of 
the European continent; but the Dutch, foon after they 
fhook off the Spanilh yoke, ruined the commerce of it, by 
finking veffels, loaded with ftone, in the month of the rivei; 
Scheldt; thus fhutting up for ever the entrance of that rivex 
to (hips of burden. 

A few years ago, the provinces of the Netherlands, belonging 
to the emperor, determined to aflert their liberty. 1 he quar- 
xel originated, like thofe in other countries, about the peroga- 
tjives ailumed by the emperor, and which were more exten- 


five 
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five than his fubjeifts wiflied to allow. The 
A. D. 17I9. patriots firft began to afiemble in Dutch Bra¬ 
bant, and, being protefted by the States Gene- 
■ ral, foon became very Itrong ; (b that, in a fhort time, they 
manifefted a defign to afl'ert their liberty by for,''e of arms. 
The king of Prullia was then aflcmbling an' army, with 
which it was thought he defigned to take fome a(Slive part m 
the present affair; but he publifhed a manifcfto, declartng 
that he did not mean to interfere in the troubles of the Low 
Countries. Thus the emperor and the patriots were left to 
decide their quarrel by themfclves; and in this conteft the 
latter difplayed a refolution, as well as power to accomplifh 
their purpofes, which was by no means generally expedlcd. 
Almoft every town in Auftrian Flanders mewed its determi¬ 
nation to oppofc the emperor, and the moft enthuiiaftic at¬ 
tachment to military affairs difplayed itfelf in all ranks of 
men. Even the ecclefiaftirs manifefted their valour on the 
©ccafion; which perhaps was naturally to be expected, as the 
emperor had been very adtive in depriving them of their ic- 
venues. A formidable army was foon ralfed, which after 
fome fuccefsful fkirmifbes, made themfelves mafters of 
Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, Malincs, and Offend; fj that ge¬ 
neral Dalton was obliged to retire to Bruflels. A battle was 
fought before the city of Ghent, in which the patriots were 
vitfforious, though with the lofs of one thoufand men, befides 
Women and children. It refledls indelible difgrace on the Im¬ 
perial charadler, as well as the commander of the troops, that 
they committed the*moft dreadful adts of cruelty on the un¬ 
happy objedls who fell into their hands. Orders were given 
to plunder and deffroy wherever they could obtain any booty; 
while the mercilefs favages not only deftroyed the men, but 
killed women and fucking infants. Some of them plunged 
their bayonets into the bodies of children in the cr.rdlc, or 
pinned them againft the walls of the houfes. By thefe mon- 
ftrous cruelties they infured fuccefs to their adverfaries; for 
the whole countries of Brabant, Flanders, and Macs, almoft 
inftantly declared in their favour. 1 hey publifhed a memo¬ 
rial for their juftification, in which they gave as reafons for 
their conduct, the many oppreffive cdidls with which they 
had been harafled fince the death of the emprefs-queen ; the 
Bnwarrantable cxtenfion of the imperial prerogative, contrary 
to his coronation-oath, and which could not be done without 
perjury on his part; the violence committed on his fubjedU 
by fojcibly entering their houfes at midnight, and fending 
them prifoners to Vienna, to perifli in a dungeon, or on the 
banks of the Danube. Not content with this, he had openly 
roalTacred his fubjedis i he had conftgned towns and village*: 



t6 the flames, and entered into a deflgn of exterminating peo¬ 
ple, who contended only for their rights. Thcfe things, they 
owned, might be terrible at the time, and eafily impole upon 
■*..cir minds, but ** the natural courage of a nation rotded by 
« repe^fed injuries, and animated by defpair, would rife fu- 
perior to thofe laft efforts of vindi^ive tyranny, and render 
them as itrmotent and abortive, as they were wicked and 
** unexampled.” For all which reafons diey declared them- 
felves inddpenthnt, and for ever releafed from the houfe of 
Auftria. 

The emperor now publiQied proclamations of indemnity, 
but they were treated with the utmoft contempt. The pa¬ 
triots made die molf rapid conquefls, infomuch, that befor* 
the end of the year they were mafters of every place in the 
Netherlands, except Antwerp and Luxemburg. A new adf 
of union was cflablifhed between the Belgic provinces, to 
which all thofe formerly fubjeft to Auftria unanimoufly ac¬ 
ceded. It originated between tbofe of Flanders and Brabant, 
and was to the following purpofe : That neither party ever 
enter into any compromife with their former fovereign, but 
by common agreement. They agreed to change this union 
into one common fovercignty between the two ftates ; fa 
that the v/hole power fhould be entered in a congrefs com- 
pofed of deputies named by both parties. I'he power of this 
fovereign affembly was to keep good order in tlic Belgic pro¬ 
vinces of his Imperial majerty, by a general amnefty, and total 
forgivent'is of whatever had pahed during the trouldes, un- 
|cr the guarantee of the faid powers. 


CHAP. I. 

ITALY. 

Jtevoluthns of this Country^ — Venice^ Getixty Alilan^ Pted~ 
mont, Tufcany., Mantua., N^aplts,an<i Sicily.^^f^cfuvim and 
/Etna.—/iris and Sciences. 

T he empire of Charlemagne foon experienced the fame 
fate with that of Alexander. Under his fuccclTors it 
was in a Ihort time entirely difmembered. His 
foUi -#.a;wis Ic Debonair, fncceedcd to his domi- A- D. 340. 
nions ill France and Germany, while Bernard, 
the grajijfon of Charlemagne, reigned over Italy and the ad- 
jocent illands. But Bernard having loft his life by the cru¬ 
elty of his uncle, agalnft whom he had levied war, and 
i-ewis himfelf ^i»g, his dominions were divided among his 
fans, Lothario, Lewis, and Charles, Lothario, with the title 
Vci. JI. B ®f 
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of emperor, retained Italy, Provence, and the fertile coun- 
tries, lituated between the Saone and the Rhine ; Lewis had 
Germany; and France fell to the {hare of Charles, dw, 
youngcft of the three brothers *. Shortly after this, Ital^ 
was ravaged by different contending tyragtS; till 
A. D. 964. Otho the Great reunited Italy to the Imperial 
dominions. Italy afterwards fuffered much W 
the contefts between the popes and emperors; ^it was haraff- 
jed by wars and internal divifions; and at ^ength various 
principalities and ftates were eredled under different heads f, 

Italy is now divided into twelve feparate' ftates or govern- 
Hients. Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, are republics ; Mantua, 
Milan, Modena, Parma, Savoy, and Tufcany, arc dukedoms ; 
Fiedmont is a principality, and Naples a kingdom. The 
Land of the Church makes the twelfth ftate, of which the 
^pital is Rome, fituated upon the Tiber, a very inconfider- 
able river, and navigated only by fmall boats, barges, and 
lighters. This is the refidence of the Pope, Next to Rome, 
Rologna is the moft confiderablc city in tlie ecclefiaftical ftate. 

The Venetian territories are as fruitful as any in Italy; 
the fields abounding with vineyards and plantations of mul¬ 
berries. Venice, the capital, is feated upon feventy-two 
iflands at the bottom of the north end of the gulf of V enice, 
and is feparated from the continent by a marlhy lake of five 
Italian miles in breadth, too fhallow for fliips to navigate, 
and contains nothing extraordinary grand, or beautiful. The 
government is ariftocratic, under a chief magiftratc, called 
a doge, who is very juftly faid to be a king as to robes, a 
fenator in the council-houfe, a prifoner within the city, and 
a private man out of it J. The Venetians were formerly the 
moft formidable maritime power in Europe. In 1194, they 
conquered Conftantinople itfelf, and held it for fome time, 
together with great part of the continent of Europe and Afia. 
^'he difeovery of a paflage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave the firft blow to their greatnefs, as it loft them 
the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took front them 
their moft valuable poffellions on the continent; and fo late 
as the year 17^5, they loft the Morea. 

The government of Genoa is ariftocratical, being vefted 
in the duke or doge, chofen every two years, and twelve 
counfellors, who are continually about him. The Genoefe, 
for Ibmc time, difputed the empire of the Mediterranean fea 
with the Venetians, but were leldom or never able to main¬ 
tain their own independency by land, being generally pror 
feifted, and fometimes fubjedted, by the I'rench and Imperia- 
lifts §.' The fuccefsful effort they made in driving the vic¬ 
torious Auftrians out of their capital, during the war which 
* Gibbon. Dr. RobcitltM. J Strata. ^ Davila, 
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Vlrgifs native Country. j 

T r5 ‘•'jrmmatetl by the peace of Aix-la-Chapclle, 

has Tt. V parallels in 1 iftcry, and ferves to Ihew A.t). 1748. 

the eflt • '■ of defpair under op -refliotl. 

The'Jk' sje, the faireft portion cf Italy, went through 
feveral hands ; but fell at laid into the hands of tl.e emperor 
Charles V. who ga^e it to his fon Philip II. king of Spain. 
It remained with th Town till the French were driven out 
of Italy by the Impt 'ills, who were dirpolTeffod of it in 
1743, but by the e:rpi. ’s ceflion of Napl s and Sicily to 
the king of Spain, it reLurned to the houfe of Auitria, and 
is governed by a viceroy. The fertility and beauty of this 
country is almoft incredible. Milan, the capital, and its 
citadel, is very ftrong.—The government of Mantua is an¬ 
nexed to Milan. Virgil was a native of thi.s country. 

The duchy of Parma is one of the mold flourifhing (dates 
in Italy of its extent. The duke’s court is thought to be 
the politeld of any in Italy. The firld duke of Parma was 
natural fon to pope Paul III. the duchy having hcen an¬ 
nexed to the holy fee, by pope Julius 11 The defeen- 
dants of the houfe of Farnefe terminated in the late queen 
dowager of Spain, whofe fon, his prefent Catholic majqldy» 
obtained that duchy ; and his nephew now holds it, with the 
duchy of Placentia. 

On the divifion of Italy, Piedmont and Savoy fell to the 
lot of the counts of Maurienne, the ancefdors of his prefent 
Sardinian majefdy, whofe father became king of Sardinia, 
in virtue of the quadraple alliance concluded m 1718. Tu¬ 
rin, the capital of Piedmont, is one of the fineft cities in 
Europe. His Sardinian Majefdy keeps his court there, and 
is fo abfolute, that his revenues confifd of what he pleafes 
to lay on his fubjedds. The aggrandizement of this monarch 
is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his lituation, 
he was eldeemed a natural ally, for the prefervation of the 
balance of power in Europe. 

The great duchy of Tufeany belongs to the emperor of Ger¬ 
many. Florence is the principal city, which in refpe£t of the 
curiohties worthy the attention of the traveller, exceeds every 
city in Italy, Rome alone excepted f. It is faid, that few 
perfons in Florence are known to have the fenfe of feeing in 
perfedlion j and indeed Florentini ciechi^ or blind Florentines, 
is a common jeft. Leghorn carries on a great trade; and 
feveral fhips of very confiderable force are now fdationed 
on the Tufean coaus, to prevent the depredations of the 
Barbary rovers and pirates. 


Brntivoglio. 
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P'efuvius and 

The kingdom of Naples is termed a paradife. From tj,‘w 
traft, as the fineft, the moft fertile, and moft delightfiSl" of 
all Italy, Virgil took the model of his Elyfian Field^* 'No 
country has undergone greater viciffitudes of gcts-jlrnmcnt 
than N aplcs or Sicily *, chiefly owing to the mconftancy 
of the natives, which feems to be incorporated with the air f. 
Ghriftians and Saracens by turns conqvered it. The Nor¬ 
mans under Tancred drove out the Sar/atens, and eflabliflied 
a moft reipe£table monarchy. About the year 1066, the 
popes being then all powerful in Europe, their intrigues 
broke the fucceffion ofTancred’s line, and Naples and Sicily 
at laft came’into the pofTelTion of the Frencli; and the houfe 
of Anjou, with fome interruptions, and tragic.u revolutions, 
held the government, till the Spaniards drove ti.em out in 
1504, and the Sicilies were annexed to the cio - n of Spain. 
After fwaying the Sicilian feeptre for upwards two hundred 
years, the kings of Spain were difpoGeircd in the year 1707, 
by the emperor Jofeph; but the Spaiiiards again made an 
entire conqueft of the country in 17 35. I'hc jjrefentking is 
Ferdinand IV. tliiid I'on of his Catholic hJaiefty Charles III. 

Mount Vefuvius, which is five Italian miles diftant from 
the ci'Y of Naples, and Mount JKtivx, in Sicily, are cele¬ 
brated Volcanos, being leinurkahle for emitting fire from 
their tops. The declivity of Mount Vefuvius towards the 
fea., is every where pLinted with vines and fruit-trees, and 
it is equally fertile towaids the bottom. The circumjacent 
plain affords a delightful profpedi, and the air is clear and 
wholefome. The height of Mount Vtfuvius has been com¬ 
puted to be 3000 feet above the furface of the lea. It hath 
been a Volcano beyond the reach of hiftory or tradiuon. 
But though this mountain ofrentills the neighbouring country 
with terror, yet as few things in nature arc fo abfolutcly 
noxious as not to produce fome good ; even th's raging vol¬ 
cano, by its fulphurous and nitrous manure, and the heat 
of its fubterraneous fires, contributes not a little to tlic 
uncommon fertility, and to the profuflon of fruits and her¬ 
bage with which It is every where covered. Betides it is 
fuppbfed that the'inountain, being open and adlive, proves 
lets hofiile to Naples, than it would be, if its eruptions were 
to ccafc, and its ftruggles confined to its bowels -■. 

Mount .lEtna is 10,954 feet in^reight, and has been com¬ 
puted to be 60 miles in circumference. It Hands feparatc 
from all other mountains, its ^gure is circular and it ter- 

* Naples and Sicily are generally called tlie Two Sicilies, the name 
of Sicily being common to both. -f Dr. Moore. 
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r,mates .in a cone. The lower parts of it arc very fruitful 
-'T' , orn and fugar cane ; the mi.idJe abounds with woods, 
-oL trees, and vines ; and the upper part is alinoll the whole 
year covered with fnow. Its fiery eruptions have always 
rendered it famous: in one of ihcfe, which happened in 
1669, fourteen towns and villages were dertroyed, and there 
have been feveral terrible eruptions fuice that time. There 
is generally aii oafdiriuake before any great eruption. In 
1693 the port to\^ii '9f (’ (tatiia was overturned, and 18,000 
people periflicd. 

With rega’ d o the arts and f iences, the matlv’matics 
and iiatiir:;) jduinlopliy owe much to Galileo, d'oriccUi, 
and fcveral (.tber Italian,',. Strada is an excellent hillo- 
rian ; and me biitory ot the council of 'I'renr, by the cele¬ 
brated laJa r I'aul, is a flandard work. Gtiiciaidini, Bcn- 
tivfjgiio, and .Daviki, have been much commended as hillo- 
rians by their ievcral admirers. Machiavcl is ecjually fa¬ 
mous as an biilorian, and as a political writer. His come- 
•dies have iniv,rnerii ; and the liberality 01 his fentiments, 
tor the age in v iii( h he lived, is amazing. Among the profs 
writers in the Italian language, Boccace has been thought 
one of the mofl pure and corredl in point of llyle. He 
was a very natural painter of life and manners, but his pro- 
iiidtions are too licenlions. Petrarch, who wrote both in 
Hatin and Italian, revived among the moderns the fpirit and 
genius of ancient litt ratnre : but among the Italian poets, 
Dante, Ariollo, and Taflo, arc the inott dihinguiflied. 
There are faid to be upwards of a tboufand comedies in the 
Italian language, tbough not many that are excellent : but 
Meiaflario has acquired a great reputation by writing dra¬ 
matic pieces fet to mullc. Sannazarius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives ot Italy, have difdingniihcd thcmfcJvcs by the 
elegance, correiSlnei’s, and fpirit of ilicir Latin ])octry, many 
of their compofitions approaching in fome degree to the 
daffies themfelves. Soemus, who was fo much didinguifli- 
cd by his oppofitiou to the doctrine of the Tii iit ■, was a 
native of Italy, d'he Italian painters, fculptors, architects, 
nnd inuhcians are unrivalled, not only in their numbers, 
but their excellencies. 'I'lic revival of learning, after the 
fade of Conflantinople by the Turks, revived taire likewife, 
tind gave mankind a relilh for truth, and beauty in defigu 
and colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, arfifled by 
the ancients, ftruck out a new creation by his pencil, and 
frill hands at the head of painting. Michael An c!<t> Biiana- 
rotti excelled at once in painting, fcuJpture, and architecture. 
The colouring »f Titian has perhaps never yet been equal- 
hid. Bramantc, Bernini, and many odter Italians, carried 
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The Ottoman or Turk 'ijh Empire, 

fculpture and architecture to an amazing height, Juli* 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veronefe, and others, ara^ 
as painters, unemialled in their feveial manners ; thcjame 
may he faid of Corelli, and other Italians, in muf PiX 
prclent, Italy cannot juftly boaft of any paramoi: genius 
in the fine arts. 


CHAP. 

THE OTTOMAN OR TURKISH EMPIRE. 

77 i/r ancient Settlement of the Hnns and Turks .— Othman^ 
Eaja%.et and T'amerlane. — Eflahlijhment of the Turkijh 
Monarchy on the Ruins of the Extern Empire. IVar 
ivith Rujfta. — DeJlruPiion of the Turkijh Fleet.—Decline 
of the Ottoman Power. 

T he Huns and Turks, originally the fame people, de- 
fcen.led from the ancient Scythians, who in the early 
ages migrating from the northern regions by the Cafpian fea, 
and over mount Caucaius. eftablifiied hemfelves in a traCt 
r>f Afia, called Georgia a Turcomania *. Here they acquired 
llrength, and foon over-ran Thrace. The hiilory of this 
period is obfeure and uninterefting, till Othman, one of their 
caliphs or princes, from whom the preient fultans are de- 
feended, and to whom the Ottoman empire owes its name 
and efiabliiliment, feized on Bythinia, took the title of ful- 
tan, and fixed the feat of his government at Prufa f. His 
fucccITor, reftlefs, ambitious, and cruel, greatly extended the 
limits of their dominions. Amurath, grandfon of Ottoman, 
firfl eftablilhed the order of Janizaries under the form in which 
they at prefent lubfift. In order to create a body of devoted 
troops, that might ferve as the immediate guards of his per- 
fon and dignity, the Sultan commanded his officers to feizc 
annually, as the imperial property, the third part of the 
younger Chriftian males, taken in war. After being in- 
IlruCted in the Mahometan religion, inured to obedience by 
fevere difcipline, and trained to warlike excrcife, thelc 
youths were formed into regular bands, diftinguilhed by the 
name of fani^ariesy or new foldicrs. And as every fenti- 
ment which enthuliafm can infpire, and every mark of ho» 

* The word Turk fignifies a Ihepherd or peafant, 
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Bajaztt and Tamerlane. 

jpour tliat the favour of the prince could confer, were em- 
ploved to animate them with martial ardour, and fill them 
wii.1 a feiife of their own pre-eminence, the Janizaries foon 
became the chief ftrength and pride of the Ottoman armies ». 

Ainhrath being afiaflinatcvl, as he was perfuing liis vic¬ 
tories, was fucceeded bj his fon Bajazet, furnamed lldcrim, 
or the Thunderbolt. I his prince gained many important 
conquefls, and ri lered the Greek emperor, hlanucl Fale- 
ologus, tributary tc ’ im. H: at length laid fiege to the 
city of Conftantinoj and its fall leemcd inevitable, when 
the fatal blow was d.. rted for that time by Timur BeCk, 
a rartarian prince, commonly called Tamerlane. 

The dominions of the Moguls, or VV'eftern Tartars, ex¬ 
tended from the Wolga to the frontiers of China, and as 
tar as the river Gan ;es. 'f'iimir Beck, or Tamerlane, one 
of the princes of thefe Tartars, and a defeendant of the fa- 
inous Jenghiz Khan, their firfl emperor, was born in the 
city of Calh, in the ancient Sogdiana, at prefent inhabited 
by the Ulhccks. He lubdued almoft as great an extent of 
territory as his vitfforious anceftor, and in the fweep of his 
conquelts, gave a blow to the empire of the Turks. Having 
fuhjedfed Pcrfia, India, and Syria, the Greek emperor, and 
five Mahometan princes, whom the Sultan had unjuftly 
ilripped ot their dominions, invited him into Afia Minor, 
its the only potentate able to deliver them from the tyranny 
of Bajazet. 'I'hus folicited, Tamerlane marched 'againil 
the haughty Sultan. They met between Caefaria and An- 
cyra, where all the forces of the world feemed aflembled, 
and a great aiW terrible battle w'as fought. The difputc was 
long and ohllinate, but fortune at length declared for Ta¬ 
merlane. Bajazet himfelf was taken prifoner, and had the 
afflkSIion to ice one of his fons fall by his fide, and the mor¬ 
tification to find another the companion of his chains. 

1 hey were treated with great humanity, notwithfianding the 
vulgar flory of the iron cage, in which the captive Sultan is 
faid to have been ihut up. Three hundred and forty thou- 
land men are computed to have fallen on both Tides f. 

After the death of Bajazet civil wars and commotions 
prevailed in the Ottoman empire. Mufa fucceeded his fa¬ 
ther Bajazet, and on the death of Mahomet 1 . who had de¬ 
throned and put to death his brother Mufa, Amurath II. 
the fon ot this Mahomet immediate^ fat down before Cou- 
flantinople, but was obliged to raile the liege to quell the 
revolt of his brother Muilapha. This prince carried on 
hoftillties with fnccefs againft the Cltriftians, but was op- 
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8 Of the famous Scanderhtg. 

pofcd in his progrcfs by George Cadriot, commonly ca]le 4 ^ 
Sc..r.dcrhcg. His father was the hereditary prince of a fmaJl 
dillricl of Albania* and, unable to contend with the fultan, 
delivered as the pled ges of his fidelitv', his four fons, who 
were educated in the Malionietan religion, and trained in 
the CNcrci e of arras. The three elder perifhed without repu¬ 
tation, though not without fuipicion of poifon. But George 
foon diilingui:. ed hini'elt by his cou age and ftrength; 
and Ilkender Beg*, or t:ie lord AlexancV.^r, attained the fa¬ 
vour of the fultan Amuruh. 'I'he lols ofliis father’s prin¬ 
cipality was compel dated by the command of a thuufand 
horfe, ai.d he ferved with honour in the wars of Eurf.pe and 
Afia. Whatever fenfe he might entertain of his Uther’s 
wrongs, whatever might be his fecret inclinations towards 
Chri flianity, it was not till the age oi f< rty, that he openly 
avowed his religious lentimeuts. and broke the chain ot his 
flavery. While he coinman ed the vanguard of the 'I'urk- 
iih army, amidll the tumult of a dcieut, occafioned by Iris 
own defenion, he c>tt'» ted by ids dagger from the Reis Ef- 
fendi, or principal fecrctary, a patent for the government of 
Albania. With fomc bold companions, to whom he had 
revealed his delign, he cic.iped f:oin the held of battle to his 
paternal mountains. iNo l<ioner had he poHefled himfelf, 
by means of the royal mandate, of the fortrefs of Croya, 
than he dildained any fai'tlier diffimulation, and invited tlie 
Albanians, a martial race, to joint the fland ird of religion 
and freedom. The Ottoman garrif ns were in- 
A.D. 1443. duiged in the choice of martyrdom r baptifin ; 

and on t)ie alTembly of the flutes of Epirus, 
Scanderbeg was ele iled general of the Turkiih war. Undef 
his condudf, the Albanians believed ihemfeives, and became 
invincible. His Handing militia confifted only of 8000 
liorle and 7000 foot; but on the &r(i approacli of an en my, 
the blav.e of the beacons fummoned clue warlike youth of 
the naiion to their different polls. During tweiuy-three 
years, he baffled the powers of rhe Ottoman empire, tliough 
commanded by two of ihe gre itcll and moft enterprifing 
jirinces. Amurath entered Albania at the head of his va¬ 
liant Janizaries ; but, after a fruitlefs fxege, he was com- 
' pellcd to retire from the walls of Croya, and the difappoint- 
ment conti ibuted perhaps to fhorten his days. Before his 
death Scandcibe'!; ieems to have been opprefled by the irre- 
llllibie weight of die Turks ; his relources were pearly ex- 
haufled, he was reduced to demand of Pius II. a refuge in 
the eccleiiaflical dominions, and expired a fugitive at LelTus 
on the Venetian territory. His infant ion was fayed amidll 

• Afterwards called Scanderberg. 
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Knights of Malta, 

the deflru< 5 l;i‘on of his country, and his blood ftill flows in 
the - obicft families of Naples. A c( 1 ny of tlie Albanefe 
obtained a feitlement in iJal..bria, and they prclerve at this 
day the language and manners of their anceflois. 

Aiuura.h was fucceeded by liis fon, Mahomet 11 . juflly 
furn ' IK', i c 'vjrcnt. who no fo<-iier a cended the throne of 
the Sultans, than he immediately formed tlie defign of placing 
him.eii on liiat of Coiiltan.i.iople. He bcfiegcd and took 
the city, a.', has been already mentioned, and foon 
after reduced the citits in the Moiea to fubjec- A. D. 145j- 
tion. j hub tile '1 uikilh empire, as it ftill iub- 
fills, was cuabiilhed on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
eleven hundred years and upwards after the building of Con- 
llantinop e ay Contlantine. 

Muliomci was luci ceded by his 'econd fon, Bajazet II. 
preteiTcd by .he Janizaries to his elder brother Ziziii, who 
f ed to tne proie6non o Pope AlexanA r VI. by whom he 
is .aid to ha\e been poi oned, at the inifigation of Bajazet, 
and tor the levvard of 300,000 ducats. Selim, his youngefl; 
fo.i and iUt ceffor, was a fuccefsful prince. He conquered 
Egyi>t, Aleppo, A.r.tiocli, Tripoli, Damafeus, and Gaza, 
and dclcated the Perfians. Solyman II. furnamed the Mag- 
nih( tut, one of die moll; accompliihed, enterprifing, and 
warlike, of the 'I'urkilh princes, afeended the Ottoman 
thr lie in c. iiiicqucncc of the death of Selim. 

Ii..ving (juclltd lomc inlurrc6lions in Afia, he "A. D. J5t», 
commenced hoftiiiiics againft the European 
princes, and entering Hungary, made himfelt maflcr of Bel¬ 
grade, rcekuiictl the chief barrier ot that kingdom againib 
tlic 'I'lirkiih power. He next turned his vidforious arms 
againft the iiiai.d of Rhodes, then the feat of the knights of 
Jcrisiakm. Airer hicrtdibl efforts of courage and military 
condudl die knights obtained an honourable capitulation, 
and retired to .he imali ifland of Malta, where they fixed 
their r. fi'lence, and continue ftdl to retain their ancient fpi- 
rit, thou.,h much reduced in power and fplendor *. He 
afierwaiils annexed Hungary to the Ottoman empire. His 
dominions extended from Algiers to the river Euphrates, and 
from die farther end of the Black Sea to the extremity of 
Greece and Epirus. During the fiege of Sigeth, a city of 
Hungary, before which the Turks loft above thirty thou- 
fand men, Solyman expired in the feventy-fixth year of his 
age. 

His fon and fucccflbr, Selim II. befieged and took Cyprus; 
but in the lea-tight at Lepanto, the 1 urkilh fleet was ut¬ 
terly deftroyed by Don Jphu of Aullrla. He afterwards 
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te Prince Eugene*s VtHory ever the Turks. 

inverted and took Tunis by ftorm, putting the garrifon to 
the fword. On his death, his fon, Amu rath Ill. afeended 
the Ottoman throne, who extended his dominions on both 
fides by the addition of Raab, in Hungary, and Tibris, in 
Perrta. His fon, Mahomet I IT. has no claim to notice but 
his barbarity. He began his reign bv rtrangling nineteen of 
his brothers, and ordering twelve of his father’s wives, 
whom he fufpedled to be with-child, to be drowned. This 
inonrter of cruelty had a glorious and fuccefsful reign. Dur¬ 
ing die government of his fon Achmet I. every thing went 
to ruin- On his dcatli, the Janizaries and the Divan chofc 
his brother, Muftajiha, whom in two months they declared 
incapable of reigning, and threw him into prifon ; after 
which they proclaimed his young nephets-, Ofiiran, the fon 
of Achmet, emperor. This prince formed a dehgn of curb¬ 
ing the power of the Janizar es, for which he was depofed 
and murdered; and Murtapha was again called from prifon 
to the imperial throne, but was foon atter rtrangled *. 

Under Amurath, or Morab IV. furnamed Gaft, the In¬ 
trepid, every thing again affumed a new face- He was fuc- 
rsfgful in his wars, and took Bagdat from the Pcrfians. A 
debauch of wine put an end to his life, and dirtionoured his 
memory. His fon Ibrahim, who fuccccded him, had every 
vice ; he was a weak prince, and wholly void ol courage. 
Ke was rtrangled by four mutes. 

After a long interval of iriadiion, the Turks again be¬ 
came formidable to Europe under Mahomet IV. who fuc- 
cceded him. His grand vifier, Kupiili, who at once diredied 
the councils, and condiidfed the armies of the I’ortc, took 
Candia from the Venetians, After carrying on many wars 
^ainft the Germans, the Poles, the RuHians, and other 
Eiiropean powers, he tvas compelled to refign the turban to 
Solyman III. a prince happy in his domeftic government, 
but unfuccefsful in his wars. His brother, Achmet, II. was 
likewife unfortunate in his wars. In his reign the Turks 
were driven out of Hungary and Tranfylvania. The ac- 
ceffion of his nephew, Murtapha II. to the Ottoman throne, 
gave a new turn to affairs. PofTeffed of more vigour than 
his predeceflbr, he refolved to command his troops in per- 
fon. He accordingly took the field, paffed the Danube, 
flormed Lippa, feizea Itul, and falling fucldenly on a body 
of Imperialifts under Veterani, he killed that officer, dif- 
perfed his forces, and clofcd with fiiccefs the campaign. 
He was afterwards defeated by prince Eugene in an uncom¬ 
monly bloody battle at Eenta, a fmall village on the weftern 
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Engagement between the Rujftan and Turkijh Fleets. 1 1 

tank of the Theyfe, in the kingdom of Hungaiy. About 
twenty thoufand Turks were left dead on the field, and ten 
tlioufand were drowned in the river, in endeavouring to 
avoid the fury of the fword. The magnificent pavilion of 
the iultan, and all tlie ftores, fell into the hands of prince 
Eugene *. Soon after this misfortune the haughty Muftapha 
was dethroned. 

His brother and fncceflor, Achinet HI. gave an afylun* 
to Chatles XII. king of Sweden, at Bentier, a Turkifti 
town in Moldavia, after his defeat at the battle of Pultowa. 
Being iinfticcelsfiil in his war againft Kouli Khan and the 
Perfians, he was depolcd, and fucceeded bv Mahomet V. 
^'his prince was untortunatc in his battles both with the 
Ruiiians and ivoidi Khan, whom he was obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge Sophi of Perfta, He died, as it is faid, of a fud- 
den lit ol an afthma. The reign ot his brother 
Olman v\as too Ihort to form any juft cha- A. D. 1754. 
rac crofhim, except his love for peace. On 
his death, Muftapha III. was invefted with the imperial en- 
figns, in whofe reign tlic empire fuffered much in a conteft 
with the RufTians. In the courfe of this war a confidera- 
ble Ruffian fleet was fitted out, which fet fail from the 
Baltic, with a view of fhaking the remote parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago. An obftinate engagement was fought with the 
Turks, in the channel of Seio, which divides that ifland 
from N atolia, or the LeflTer Afia. The Turkifh fleet was 
confiderably fuperior in force, confifling of fifteen fhips of 
the line, from fixty to ninety guns, befides a number of 
chebeques and gallies, amounting in the whole to near thirty 
fail; the Ruffians had only ten fhips of the line, and five 
frigates. Some of the fhips engaged with great refolution, 
whilft others on both fides found various caufes from not 
approaching fufficiently near. But SpiritofF a Ruffian ad¬ 
miral, encountered the captain Pacha, in the Sultane of 
ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm ; they both fought 
with the greateft fury, and at length run fo clofe, that they 
locked themfelves together with grappling-irons and other 
tackling, In this fituation, the Ruffians, by throwing hand- 
granades from the tops, fet the Turkifli fhip on fire, and as 
tliev could not now be djientangled, both fhips were in a lit¬ 
tle time equals in flames. Thus dreadfully circumftanced, 
without a poffibility of fucconr, they both at length blew 
up with a moft terrible c.xplofion. Tlie commanders and 
principal officers on both tides were moftly faved; but the 
tT6w were aimoft totally loft. T. he dreadful fate of tfiefc 
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fhips, as well as the danger to thofe that were near them, 
prefaced a kind of paufe on both fides; after which the 
aiftion was renewed, and continued till night without any 
material advantage on either fide. When it became dark, 
the 7 urkilh fleet cut their cables, and run into a bay on the 
coaft of Natolia : the Ruffians furrounded them thus clofe- 
Jy pent up, and in the night fome fire lliips were fucceffively 
conveyed among the T'lirkilh fleet, by the intrepid behavi¬ 
our of lieutenant Dugdale, an Englilhman in the Ruffian 
fervice, who, though abandoned by his crew, himfclf di- 
^ redded the operations of the fire fhips. 7 'he fire took place 
fo effedduaily, that in five hours the whole fleet, except one 
man of war, and a few gallies that were towed off liy the 
Ruffians, was totaLc deftroyed ; after vvhu h they cntcied 
the harbour, and bombarded aiKt cannonaded the town of 
Patras, and the caftle that prcitcffed it, with fuch fuccefs, 
that a ffiot having blown up a jiowder ina-g v/ine in the lat¬ 
ter, both were reduced to a heap of rubhiili. 7 ’hus was 
there fcarcely a veftige left, at nine o'cloi k, of a town, a 
oaftle, and a fine fleet, which liad been all in exiftcnce at 
one the fame morning. After a nioll unfortunate war on 
the fide of the 7 'inks, peace was at length concluded be¬ 
tween them and the Ruffians, a few months af- 
‘ 774 - ter the acceflion of Achmet IV. Miillajiha left 
a fon, then only in his thirteenth year; but as 
he was too young to manage the reins of government, in 
the then critical fituation of the Turkiih affairs, Muftapha 
appointed his brother, the prefent emperor, to fuccccd liim 
in the throne: and to this prince, under the flrongeil terms 
of recommendation, he confided the care'of his infant fon. 

Achmet was fuccceded by Selim HI. the pre- 
A. D. 1789. fent reigning monarch. 

Til! the time of Solyman IT. the Turkiih. 
arms had been always fnccofsful. After his death the courfe 
«f their vidfories and comjutfts began to ilacken. The 
Ottoman power is now much'on the decline; and, as Ger¬ 
many and Ruflia arc becoming daily more formidable, we 
may conjeiftnre that the dellrutftion of the empire is not far 
off*. The perfcverance of the Turks, fupplied by their 
numerous Aliatic armies, and the implicit fubmillion to 
their officers, rather than any excellency in military difei- 
pline or courage in war, have been the great fprings of 
thofe fucceffes which have rendered their empire fo formi¬ 
dable. The exteiiiion, as well as duration of their empire, 
may indeed be in fome meafure owing to the military infti- 
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tiition of the Janizaries, a corps originally compofed of the 
children of fuch Chriftian parents as could not pay their 
taxes. Thefe being collefted together, were formed to the 
exercife of arms under the eyes of their ofBcers in the fe- 
raglio. They were generally in number about 40,000, long 
deemed invincible ; and they ftill continue the flower of the 
Turkhh armies. The political flute of Europe, and the 
jealoufies that fubfift among its princes, are now the furcll 
bafis of this empire, and the principal reafon why the finell 
provinces in the world are furt'ered to remain in the poffcf- 
iion of thefe ignorant and haughty infidels. 

The education of the Turks Icldom extends farther than 
reading the Turkifli language and the Koran, and writing 
a common letter. Some of them underfland aftronomy 
fo far as to calculate the time of an cclipfe; but tlie number 
of thefe being very fmall, they are looked upon as extraor¬ 
dinary [jerfons. 

The manners of the Turks form an extraordinarv con- 
traft. They are fierce, and yet cliaritable ; interefted, vet 
hardly ever guilty of theft; and indolent, without being In¬ 
clined to gaming, or intemperance. Very few avail them- 
felves of the privilege of marrying many women; and tiicie 
is no great city in Europe where there are fewer proftitutes 
than at Conftantinople. Inviolably attached to their religion, 
the Turks hate 'and defpife Chriftians, whom tlicy look 
upon as idolaters; yet they tolerate and protedd lliem tlirough- 
out their empire, and in their capital. They arc proud, yet 
they have no nobility ; and tliey are brave, though they arc 
ftrangers to duelling. The Afiatics never fight any duels, 
owing, perhaps, to their cuftom of never wearing arms but 
TvheH they take the field *. 
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C II A P. III. . 

ARABIA, AND THE EMPIRE OF THE SARACENS. 

2 lIahoTnet< — The Alcoran.—Suhjlance of its Morality,—~Sue^ 
ccffors of Mahomet .— Library at Alexandria burnt ,— Co- 
pioufnefs of the Arabic Language. 

I F we now turn our view to Afia, we ftiall there meet 
with one of the greateft revolutions that ever happened 
in the world; I mean that occalioned by the impoftor Ma¬ 
homet, who gave birth to an empire, which in eighty years 
extended itfelf over more kingdoms and countries than the 
Romans did in eight hundred. Mahomet was the younger 
£bn of an indigent family, and was a long time employed in 
the fervice of a woman called Cadiga, who exercifed the 
profeffion of a merchant in Mecca ; he married his rniftrefs, 
and lived obfeure to the age of forty. It was not till then 
that he difplayed thofe talents, which fpoke him fo much 
fuperior to all his fellow citizens. He poffelTed a warm and 
nervous eloquence, dehitulc of art and method, fuch as was 
neceffary to harangue the Arabs; an air of authority and 
inlinuation, animated by piercing eyes, and fupported by a. 
happy phyfiognomy; the intrepidity and liberality of an Alex¬ 
ander, and that fobriety which Alexander wanted, to be 
completely great in every part of his chara 61 :er. Love, the 
neceffary confequence of a warm conftitution to which he 
owes fo many wives and concubines, neither weakened his 
courage, his application, nor his health 

Travelling had taught him the feeblcnefs of neighbouring 
nations, and after having made himfelf entirely acquainted 
with the charailer of his countrymen fcattered over the 
iferts, their ignorance, incredulity and aptitude to enthu- 
fiafm, he plainly perceived that he fliould be able to ercit 
himfelf into a prophet. Hiftory affords not another inftance 
of a miflion fo audacious. He feigned revelations; he ut¬ 
tered predi<Slions; he gained credit with his otvn fainily, 
which was perhaps the moft difficult part of his undertaking. 
He was often fubjedf to fits of the epilepfy, a difeafe which 
thofe whom it afflicts are defirous to conceal. Mahomet 
gave out, therefore, that ihefe fits were trances, into wffiich 
he was miraculoufly thrown by God Almighty, during 
which he was inflru£led in his will, which he was com¬ 
manded to publifh to the world. By this ftrange ftory, and 
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ty leading a retired, abflemioris, and auftere life, he eafdy 
acquired a character for fuperior fandtity among his ac- 
tjuintance and neighbours *. 

Many of the inhabitants of the Eaftern countries were at 
this time much addidled to the opinions of Arius, who de¬ 
nied that Jefus Chrift was co-equal with God the Father, 
as is declared in the Athanafian Creed. Egypt and Arabia 
were filled with Jews, who liad fled into thcfecorners of 
the world from the pcrfccution of the emperor Adrian, who 
threatened the total extimSlion of that peoj>le. The other 
inhabitants of thofe countries were pagans. Thefe, how¬ 
ever, had little attachment to’ their decayed and derided ido¬ 
latry; and, like menwhofe religious principles is weak, had 
given themlelves over to pleafure and fenfuaiity, or to the 
acejuifition of riches, to be the better able to indulge in the 
gratifications of fenfe, which together with the doctrine of 
prcdcflinatioii, compofed the foie principles of their religion 
and phdofoj>hy. Mahomet’s fyftein was exactly fuiied to 
thefe three kinds of men. To gratify the two former, he 
declared that was there one God, who created the world and 
governed all things in it; that he had fent various prophets 
into the world to tench his will to mankind, among whom 
Mofes and Jefus Chrift were the mod: eminent; hut the 
endeavours of thefe had proved incffeflual, and God had, 
therefore, now fent his laft and greateft prophet witli a com- 
iniffion more ample than what Alofes or Chrill had been 
entrufled with. He liacl commanded him not oidy to puh- 
lifli his laws, but to fubdue tliofc who were unwilling to be¬ 
lieve and obey them ; and lor this end to cllablilh a kingdom 
upon earth, which fhould propagate the divine law through¬ 
out the world; that God Iiad dcligncd utter ruin and de- 
Jlrueiion to thofe who h;id refilled to fuhinit to liim ; but to 
his faithful followers he had given tlic fpoih and poflelfion* 
of all the earth, as a rewaid in this life, and had provided 
for them hereafter a paradife of all fenfual enjoyments, efpe- 
cially thofe of love; that the pleafines of fuch as died in 
propagating the faiih would be peculiarly exijuifite, and 
vaftly trankend thofe of the reft. Thefe, together with the 
prohibition of drinking ftrong liquors (a reflraint not very 
levere in warm climates), and the do6lrine of predeftination, 
were the capital articles of Mahomet’s Creed f- 

They were no fooncr pnbliflied than a great number of 
his countrymen embraced them with implicit faith. They 
■were written by a Sergian monk, who afllfied Mahomet in 
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his defign, and compofe a book called fhe Jtoran, 6r Alc<S- 
ran, by way of eminence, as we fay the Bible, which means 
the book. This work abounds with incoherent rhaplbdies; 
but all its interpreters agree, that the morality it inculcates 
is contaiiied in thcf.- w)rds: “ Court thofe who drive you 
“ out; give to thofe who ftrip you ; forgive thofe who injure 
“ you; do good to all; and never dilute with the ignorant*.” 

As the perfon of Mahomet was familiar to the inhabitants 
of Mecca, the greater part of them were fufficiently convin¬ 
ced of the deceit. The more enlightened and leading men, 
therefore, entered into a defign to cut him off; but Mahomet 
getting notice of their intention, fled to Medina. His flight 
from that city, which is denominated Hegira, became the aera 
of his glory, as well as the foundation of his empire. From 
a fugitive he ftarted up a conqueror. He armed his difciples ; 
befieged and took Mecca; and faw his perfecutors humbled 
at his feet. After fubduing all Arabia, and part of the 
Eaftern empire, he died a natural death, leaving 
A. D. 631. two branches of his race, both efteemed divine 
among their fubjeAs. Thefe were the caliphs 
of Perfia and of Egypt, under the laft of which Arabia was 
included. Refolving to behave, in his lafl: moments, like a 
hero and a man of integrity, he cried out, “ Let him to whom' 

I have done violence and injuftice appear, 1 am now ready 
“ to make him reparation.” On this, a man flood up, and 
deliring the reftitution of fome money, he ordered it to be 
given him, and expired a fhort time after, with the charadter 
of a great man even in the opinion of thofe who knew him 
to be an impoftor, and revered as a prophet by all the reft f. 

Some have imagined, from an equivocal palTage in the 
Koran, that Mahomet could neither read nor write, which 
would ftill add to the prodigies of his fuccefs. But it is not 
probable that a man who had been long a merchant, fhould 
be ignorant of what is fo neceflary to trade; much lefs, is it 
probable, that a man who was fo well verfed in the hiftories 
and fables of his native country, fhould be ignorant of what 
was known to all the children in Arabia. Befides, the Ara¬ 
bian authors obferve, that Mahomet, when dying, called for 
■pen and ink. His laft will, however, was not executed. He 
had nominated Ali his fon-in-law, and Fatima his daughter, 
to fucceed him in the government of his empire. But ambi¬ 
tion which triumphs over fanceticifm itfelf, induced the chiefs 
of his army to chufe for caliph, or vicar of the prophet, old 
Abubeker, his father-in-law, from the hope that they fhould 
foon divide the fucceffion amongft themfelvss. 
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tie was Jucceeded by Omar, who with aftoniiliing rtpidity 
'ftver-ran Syria, Phrenicia, Mcfopotaniia, and the whole Per- 
fian empire. Omar abolifhed the aticicm religion of Zoro- 
sfter, and eftablilhed through his empire tiie faith of Maho¬ 
met. His general Amrou Ebnel Aas alfo fubdued tigypt, 
Lybia, and Numidia. It was in the cotufe of this war that 
the library at Alexandria, in which the careful Ptolemies had 
aflemyed^inore tnan four hundred thoufuid manuferipts, 
^ew the vP^^^iPs attention, who wrote to the calijih for 
orders. “ Burn tliem,” replied the ferocious Omar “ if they 
“ contain only wh-it is in the Alcoran, they are ufelefs, and 
“ dangcioiis if any thing more ^ — Barbarous fentence, 

which reduced to afhes the g.-eateft part of the learned labours 
of antiquity ! ^ )f what knowledge, what arts, what immer- 
tal works did not this fatal conti:igfat;o;i deprive the world ! 
Otman fucccedcd Omar, and extended the empire of the ca- 
hphs. All, the fucceilbr of Otman, transferred the feat of 
die caliphs, from Mecca to CoulFa. I'herc were nineteen 
caliphs of the race of Omar, or OmmiaJes, after whom the 
throne was fdled by the race of the Aballidte, in the perfon 
of Abdalla. Aboufafar Almanzor, the fccoiul caliph of this 
race, fixed the feat of that great empire at Bagdat in Chaldea, 
on the other fide of the river Euphrates. '1 he Saracens -p 
now began to be remarkable for their knowledge in the Ici- 
cnccs, and taflc for literature, in the beginning of the eighth 
century they exteiuled their conquelf, and diffufed the religion 
of Mahomet from Samarkand in I'artary to Sji.un in the 
Weft of Europe, where they founded the kingdom of Cor- 
doua. At Icnath the S.aracen aencrals raif. d thcmfelves into 
independent fovcrcigns, under the name of fultans, and liiook 
off the yoke of the caliphs. 'J'hus tlic fult.in of Egypt, the 
emperor of Morocco, the Moorifh kings of Spain, rerpeefed 
the caliphs as the head of their rcligdon, but aci^nowiedged 
no fubjedtion to him as a temporal prince ; fo that die luc- 
ceflbrs of Mahomet found themfelves, towards the middle of 
the eleventh century, in much the fame fituation with thofe 
of St. Peter, under the flrft German empeiors ; or with the 
kings of Europe about the lame time, wiiofe power declined 
in proportion to the increafe of their vaflals. 

Though the Arabians in former ages \ ere famous for their 
earning and flcill in all the liberal arts, there is fcarcely a 
country at prelent where the peopE arc fo univcrfally igno- 
‘ant. The vulgar language is the Arabejk, or corrupt Ara-» 

* Univerfal Jliftory. 

•f Saracen is derived from Saraz to ftcal, bccanfc tiiis people were ac« 
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Origin af the Chlnefe Empire. 

bian. The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is a dialeift 
of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaft accounted the 
richefl-, moll: energetic, and copious language in the world, 
is taught in their fchools, as Greek and Latin are among the 
Europeans, and ufed by Mahometans in their worlliip. As 
the Koran was written in this language, they will not fufFer 
it to be read in any other. T'hey look upon it to have been 
the language of Paradife, and think no man can b'' 'ringer of 
it without a miracle, as confilling of fevcral tni'‘h6ns of wbro^ 
The books which treat of it fay, they have no fewer than a 
thoufand terms to exprefs the word Qinicl-, and five hundred 
for that of lion. In die temple of Mecca arc feven Arabian 
poems, a fine fpecimen of oriental poetry 


CHAP. IV. 

CHINA. 

Origin of the Chinefe Empire. — Confucius.—Great TVill .—■ 
Eighty thoufand Tartar Families emigrate.^ and offer them- 
felves as SubjeSts to the prefent Emperor.—Language and 
Literature,—Popidation and Religion. 

T he Chinefe pretend to an antiquity beyond all meafurc 
of credibility •, and their annals have been carried be¬ 
yond .the period to which the feripture chronology alfigns, 
the creation of the world. Poan-Kou is faid by them to have 
been the firft man ; and the interval of time be- 
A. C. 479. t wixt him and the death of the celebrated Con- 
fuviius, hath been reckoned about ninety-fix mil¬ 
lions of years. But upon an accurate inveftigation of this 
fiibjeft it appears, that the Chinefe hiftorical relations of 
events, prior to the reign of the emperor Yao, who lived 
2057 years before Chrilf, are entirely fabulous, compofed in 
modern times, unfupported by authentic records, and full of 
contradidlions. It appears alfo, that the origin of the Chinefe 
empire cannot be placed higher than two or three generations 
before Yao f. But even this is carrying the empire of China 
to a very high antiquity, and it is certain that th^.materials 
for Chinefe hUIory are ex-tremely ample. The grand annals 
•f/tbe empire of China arc comprehended in 608 volumes, 

* Sir William Jones. t Du Haldc. 
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ftrtd cohfift of the pieces that have been compoled by the tri¬ 
bunal or department of hiftory, eitablilhcd in China for 
tranfmitting to pofterity the public events of the empire, and 
the lives, chaiadtcrs, and tranfuSlions of its fovereigns. It is 
faid, that all the fadts, which concern the monarchy fince its 
foundation, have been depofited in this department, and from 
age to age have been arranged according to the order of time, 
d>Jnfpedlion of government, and with all the precau¬ 
tions agairilr *^Iuiion or partiality that could be fuggefted. 
'I'hefe precautions have been carried f <3 far, that the hiftory 
of the reign of each imperial family has only been publifhed 
after the extindfion of that family, and was kept a profound 
fecret during the dynafty, that neither fear nor flattery might 
adulterate the truth. It is aflerted, that many of the Chinefe 
hiftorians expofed thenifelvcs to exile, and even to death, ra¬ 
ther than difgiiife the defcdls and vices of the fovereign. But 
the emperor Chi-hoarigti, at whofe command the great wall 
was built, ordered all the hiftorical books and 
records, which contained the fundamental laws A. C. 213. 
and principles of the ancient government, with 
the medals, inferiptions, and monuments of antiquity to be 
burnt, that they might not be employed by the learned to 
oppofe his authority, and refift the changes he propofed to 
introduce into the monarchy ; and that there might remain no 
earlier record, date, or authority, relative to religion, fcience, 
or |)o]itics, than thofe of his own reign, and he be confidered 
as the founder of the empire. Four hundred literati were 
burnt with their books. 'I'his barbarous edict, however, had 
not its full effe£t; for fevcral books were concealed, and efcaped 
the general ruin *. After this period, ftrift fcarch was made 
for the ancient books and records that yet remained; but 
though much induftry was employed for this puipofc, it ap¬ 
pears that the authentic hiftorical fources of the Chinefe, for 
the times anterior to two centuries before the Chriftian sera, 
are very few, and that they are ftill in frnaller numbers for 
more remote periods. But notwithftanding the depredations 
that have been made upon the Chinefe hiflory, it is ftill im- 
menfely voluminous, and has been judged by fume writers 
fuperior to that of all other nations. Of the grand annals 
before-mentioned, which amount to 668 volumes, a copy is 
preferved in the library, which lately belonged to the French 
king. A chronological abridgment of this great work, in 
one in^kdred volumes, was publiflied in the forty-fecond year 
of the reign of Kang-hi; that is, in the year 1703 ' FroiTi 
thefe materials the Abbe Grolicr propofed to publiftr at Paris, 
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Chlnefe Governmeni, 

in the Fi-ench language, a Gencial Hiftory of China, ijtf 
tvs'> !ve volumes quarto; fome of wnich have been printed. 

It feems as if the original form of the Chinefe governmentf 
was monarchical; and a fuccellion of excellent princes, and a 
du'ation of domeftic tranquillity united legiflation with philo- 
fophy, and produ ;ed their Fo-hi, whofe hillory is.wrapped 
up in myfteries, their Li-Laocmi, and above all their Con¬ 
fucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of Chinq,^ Their 
long Ifruggle with the Tartars, which lafted feyg'_ ccntuni.., 
and th -■ violence of doincftic faitions, prochir d bloody wars,, 
and many revolutions; fo that though the Chinefe empire is 
hercdiury, the imperial fuccellion has been oCen interi ujited. 
Upwai !' of twenty dynalfies, or different lines and f.n.ilics 
offucc.lfion, arc enumerated in their annals. Neiflan-the 
great Jenghiz Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they ohen de¬ 
feated the Chinefe, could fubdUe their empire; and neither of 
them could keep the conquefts they made there. After tlicir 
invafions were over, the Chinefe, went to war witli the Man- 
chew Tartars, while an indolent worthlefs emperor, Tfont- 
chingwas upon the throne. In the mean time, a bold rebel, 
named Li-cong-tfe, in the province of Le-tchucii, dethroned 
the emperor, who hanged himfelf, as did moft of his courtiers 
and women. Ou-fan-quey, the Chinefe general, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Tartary, refufed to recognife the ufurper, and made a 
peace with Tfongate, or Chun-tchi, the Mancliew jirincc, 
who drove the ufurper from the throne, and 
A. D. 1644. took poffeUion of it himfelf. The I'artar main¬ 
tained himfelf in his authority, and, wifely in¬ 
corporated his hereditary fubjcifts with the Chinefe, lb that in 
efFedt Tartary became an acquifftion to China. He was fuc- 
ceeded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, who 
was the patron of the Jefuits, but knew how to check them 
when he found them intermeddling with the affairs of his go- 
vernment. 

All the Tartars which compofed the nation of 
A. D. I77J. the Tourgouths, left the fettleincnts which they 
had under the Ruffian government on the banks 
of the Wolga and the Jaick, at a fmall diftancefrom the Caf- 
pian lea, and in a vaft body of fifty thoufand families, palled 
through the country of the Hafacks. After a march of eight 
months, in which they fiirmountecf innumerable difficulties 
and dangers, they arrived in the plains that lie on the frontier 
of Carapen, not far from the banks of the river Ily, and of¬ 
fered themfelves as fubjedfs to Kicn-long, emperor of China, 
who was then in the thirty-fixth year of his reign. He re¬ 
ceived them gracioufly,furnilhed them with provifions, cloaths 
and money, and alloted to each family a portion of land for 
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Chhiefe Language. 

agriculture and pafturage. The year fcJlowIng there was t 
fecond emigration of about thirty thoufand other TiTtar fami- 
lies, who alfo quitted the fettlements which they enjoyed un¬ 
der the Ruffian government, and fubmlttcd to the Chinefe 
fceptrc. The emperor caufed the hillory of tliefe emigia- 
tions to be engiaven upon ftone, in four different languages. 

The Chinefe vral lunguage contains only 330 words, all of 
iynJ^''e; but then each word is pronounced wi'h fuch 
various niol/s^tions, and each with a different meaning, that 
it becomes moS^copious than could eaiily be imagined, and 
enables them to exf^udi thcrnfelves very well on the common 
occafions of life. Their literature is cmipcfcd in arbitrary 
charadtiTS, which arc amazingly complicated and numerous. 
According to fome writers they amount to twenty-hve thou¬ 
fand ; to thirty or forty thouiand according to ptn .rs; but 
the latcft accounts fay they amount to eiglity t ’t'ufind, though 
lie is reckoned a very learned man, who is mafter of ft een 
or twentv iboiifand *. The Chinefe charadlers, winch are 
by length of time become fymbolic, were originally in't.tive. 
T-'hey flill partake fo mucii <_f their original aieioglyphl ,a- 
ture, that they do not combine into words like ietttis, or 
marks for founds; but we find one mark for a r. ai,. another 
for a horfe, a third for a dog, and in ffiort a f jiaratc and 
dillinift mark for each thing w)ii h has a corporeal mrm. 
'Cheir books began from the riglit 'ir.nd, and the letters e.re 
jilaced in perpendicular columns, of it hich t'-ere am gen traJy 
ten in a page. I'hey are read downwards, licg-nnliij, from 
the right-hand fide of the paper f. T he Chinefe ’vei e igno- 
r:mt of mathematical learning, and all its de()ending arts, till 
the Europeans came among them. T'hey had no proper appa¬ 
ratus for aftroncmica! obfervations; and the metaphyf .'al 
learning, which cxlftcd among them, wa only know ; to rticir 
philofophers ; but even the arts ii troduced by the j-‘.uits were 
of fhort duration, and lafted very little longer than the reign 
of Canghi, who was cotemporary with our Chailes 11 . 
Perhaps they may be revived by the ingenious gentlemen in 
the fuite of Lord Macartney, who lately f-t out for that coun¬ 
try with views of a liberal and advantageous tendency. It 
has been generally reported that they undeifto'd printin; be¬ 
fore the Europeans; but that can be only applied to block- 
printing, for the fufile and moveable types were undou’otedly 
Dutch or German inventions. The Chinefe, however, had 
almanacks which they ftamped upon plates or blocks, many 
hundred years before printing was difeovered in Europe. 
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Extent of China. 

The difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of fuch anura-. 
her of arbitrary marks and charadiers, as there are in what 
may be called the Chinefe written language, greatly retaids 
the piogrefs of their erudition. But there is no part of the 
globe where learning is attended with fuch honours and re¬ 
wards, and where there are more powerful inducements to 
cultivate and purfuc it. The literati are reverenced ss men 
of another fpecies, and are tlie only nobility known ie^'?-''^',"-' 
If their birth be ever ib mean ana low, they be.itjinc man¬ 
darins of the highefl rank, in proportion to..'ncir extent in 
learning. On the other hand, however :*;<alted their birth 
may be, they quickly fitik into j)overty and obfeuriry, if 
they neglect thofe fttidics which raifed their fathers. It 
has been obferved, that thcic is no nation in the world where 
the firll honours of t!ic (late lie fo open to the loweft of the 
people, and where tlieic is h is of hereditary greatnefs. The 
literati of Cliina, in all the periods of their monarchy, have 
applied themfclvcs Icfs to tiie ftndy of nature, and to the re- 
fearches of natural yjhilofojdiy, than to moral inquiries, the 
pradtical fticncc of life, and internal p:)lity of manners. 'J'he 
invention of gunpowder is claimed by the Chinefe, who 
made ufe of it againfl Jeniliiz Khan and Tamerlane. 

China is about two thouiand miles in length, and fixtccn 
hundred in breadth, and is faid to contain four thoufand four 
hundred walled cities, the chief of which are Peking, the 
refidence of the roval family. Nankin, and Canton. 'J'he 
walls and gates of Peking are of the furprifmg height of fifty- 
cubits, io that they hide the whole city ; and they arc fo 
broad that rentincls are placed upon them on horicback ; 
for there are flopcs within the city of confiderable Icngili, 
by which horfemen may al'cend the w'alls. The palace is 
more than three miles in circumference, and the front of the 
building fhines witli gilding, paint, and varnifh, while the 
infide is fet off and funuflied with every thing that is moil 
beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe *. 

About eight hundred years ago, they built their great wall, 
to feparate and defend their ftate againfl the neighbouring 
Tartars, which fubfifls to this day, ®n a circumference of 
fifteen hundred miles, rifing over the tops of mountains, ami 
defeending into low vallies, being almoft every where twen¬ 
ty feet bro'-ul and thirty feet high ; a monument fuperior to 
the pyramids, both for its utility, and immenfity. The tea- 
plant llouriihes in this country j and, all teas are the leaf ot. 
one and the fame Ihrub. The fuppofition that green is from 
one kind of tree, and bohea from another, is a vulgar erroi j 
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Population and Religion. SJ 

for they differ only as malt may do in being higher or flacker 
dried, or being finer or coarfer. 

China, fays one who has been at great pains to obtain 
information, contains t .vo Imndred inillit'iis of inhabitants *. 
'J'his enormous population the y\bbe Grofier endeavours to 
prove by a detail of the numbers in each of the fifteen pro¬ 
vinces, to be by no means cxaggei ated. Many intelligent 
peonlp queftion the credibility of this large ticc 'Unt. 

wtn all hanof, .however, it is Uvlinitted that their numbers are 
very great. Thei^ity of Peking is enmputed to contain two 
miUions of inlmbiSnis, though iVankin is laid to exceed it 
botii in extent and p{'i)in,uroii. ” But Canton is tlie greateft 
]xn t in Ciiina, and tlie only one much frequented by Euro¬ 
peans. d he city wall is about five miles in circumference, 
with very jilcafant walks around it. From the top of fome 
adjacent hills, on wlilch forts are built, one has a fine prof- 
jH iff of the country. It is beautifully inlertperfed witli moun¬ 
tains, little liills and vallies, all green ; and thcle again plea- 
fantly diverfified with finall towns, villages, high towers, 
temjiles, the feats of mandarins and other great men, which 
arc watered with delightful lakes, canals, and finall branches 
from the river d'a ; on which are numberlcfs boats and 
punks, failing dtlfeient ways through the moll fertile part.s 
()f the cotintry. 

d'hnngli the ancient Chinefe w'm fiiipped idols, yet their 
pltilofopheis and legillators had jufler notions of the Deity, 
and indulged the people in the worfhip of fcnfible objecl.s, 
only to make them more lubmifnvo to government, d he 
jefuits made little oppofiiion to this, when tlicy attempted 
to convert the Chinefe , and fuflered their prolelytes to wor- 
Ihip Tren, pretending that it w'as no other than the name 
of God. d he truth is, Confucius, and the Chinefe legi- 
flators, introduced a mofl: excellent fyflem of morals among 
the people, and endeavouTcd to fupply the want t)f juft ideas 
of a future ftate, by prefiribing to them the worthip of in¬ 
ferior deities, d heir morality approximates to that of Chrif- 
tianity ; but as we know little of their religion, only through 
fhe Jefuits, we cannot adopt for truth the numerous in- 
ftances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chinefe 
tvith the Chriftian religion. d’hofe fathers, it muft be 
owned, were men of great abilities, and made a wonderful 
progrefs above a century ago in their converl'ions ; but they 
millook the true character of the emperor, who was their 
patron ; for he no fooner found that they were in fait afpir- 
jng to the civil direiiion of the governtnen.t, then he ex- 
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Of the Tartars^ 

pelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and 
prohibited the exerciie of their religion, fince which tnur-/ 
Chriftianity has made no figure in China. 


CHAP. V. 

T A P T A 'Z y. ' 

Extent of the Country. — Siberia. — Beauty of the Circajfuit, 
JVomen. — fenghiz-Khan and Tamerlane .— Itinerant Life 
of the Tartars. — Forces of the Great Khan. — Alethod of 
making hVar. 

T art ary, in length about two thoufand miles, and 
breadth fixteen hundred, takes up all the r.ovtiicrn re¬ 
gions of Alia. That part whxh borders on Mufeovy, is 
often called Mufeovy in Aha, where lies Siberia, a vail 
country, more inhabited titan any in Tartary, and fubject 
to the RuA.ans. Its chief towns arc Tobo'lki, and Ahra- 
can, a place of great trade. Heie alfo are the Calinucs, 
Ufbecs, and Circaflians. The Circafiian women arc ex¬ 
tremely well lhaped, with exceeding hne features, fmooth 
clear complexion, and beautiful black cyxs, which with their 
black hair hanging in two trelTes, one on eacli fide the face, 
give them a moll amiable appearance. In this barbarous 
country, hovvci er, p.arents make no fcriiple of lelling tlieir 
daughters to recruit the fcraglios, or rather harems, of the 
great men of Turkey and Perfia. They are purchafed, 
when young, by merchants, and taught fuch aceomplifli- 
inents as fuit their capacities, to render them more valuably 
againft the day of fale*. 

The Tartais arc in general great wanderers ; in their pe¬ 
regrinations they fet out in the fpring, tlieir number iu one 
body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and 
herds. When they come to an inviting fpot, tlrey live upon it 
till all its grafs and verdure is eaten up. They have little mo¬ 
ney, except what they get from their neighbours the Ruffians, 
Perltans, or Turks, iu exchange for cattle ; with this they 
purchafe cloth, filks, fluffs, ana other apparel for their wo¬ 
men. They have few mechanics, except thofe who make 
arm?. They avoid all labour as the greatefl llavery; their 
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yenghi%-Khan. 

®n 1 y employment is tending their flocks, hunting, and ma¬ 
naging their horles. It' they arc angry ,vi.h a per on, they 
with ho may live in one fixed place, and work like a Rul- 
li.m,' 'I'hough it is icrtain that T.ntary, tormcrly known 
bv the name of Siytliia. peopled rlie northern parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and tiu niihcd tho.e anv.izing ni mbers who, u.,der va¬ 
rious names, dcllroycd the Roman empire, yet it is no\T 
I .. -.xiv- tliinlv iniiabited; ;uid thofe ri.a; j>rovince.s, wheie 
i :ar!iing ■. ntl tlic ails rctided, aic now ic.aics of horror and 
barbariiv- t'his rnufl have been o ■ ing to the die dhil in.tt- 
iacrcs lU'.i-C am. •'pthe narpins bv t.je two ahovc-mciuioned 
coiiniieroiT, a tJ tliciv tica ciulants ; tor nothi..g is more coin- 
oion in th. ir hilUiiics tlian their putting to the ivvord tiiree 
or foul liHiid'fd iho',nainl people in a tew da ’I'iie conn- 
fry o! liibt-: J'arti.ry was once the icat of a more jiovce ful 
eiiji'jic titan fiat otflomc or (.arcete. It was not only tho 
nauve rrmtuiv. but tiic favouri e refidence of Jenghiz Kaan 
ni.ti 'i'r mc;l:ine, wlto enriched it with the I’poils 
of lii'lia anti the eailern wiarld. Tiie former, A.D. lioo. 
made iumielf ina'lor of thole regions, which 
form at this day the Aiiaiic pan of the Rufhan empire; 
and Ids ion Raton Sagin contpicretl foutheru kulha, and 
peopled it with Tartar colonies, vvliich arc eoiito"iidcd oy 
bknd.d w'itll the Ri.ilia.is. 

Jer.ghiz-khnn was one of die greati fl- conquerors tlrat 
tlie world ,vcr pro.lu' ed. In fortmie, powci. magniheenee, 
and cxte'i'.t of dominions, he was far fuperioi to Alexander, 
and to all the moi arcli-,, either of the cailcin or wdlem 
empires, 'ramerlauc’s memory, hov.'evcr. Iirtii b en more 
permanent. His ddec.it is claimed n'l: only by all t .e id'ems, 
and petty princes of 'I'artary, hut by t!>a tmjicror of Indollan 
idiTiled; *. 

Af'ter defeating Bajazet the Turkifh Sultan, tins vidforious 
Tartar, like .dl connuerors, wh i ncvci ludcr their weaker 
neighbours to be at rcfl, invaded Syr!.., from whence he rc- 
rnrned to Samarcand, which he looked np n res the- capital of 
his valf dominions. He had conquered almoll as great an 
extent of teiriiory as jenghiz Khan, io. it die i.iltorhad p u c 
of China and Corea, the ionner wa.s pdfc'.icd o! Syria, and 
the half of Aha Minor, which Jenghiz Kh.m wm.mk ver able 
to fnbdiie. He was likewife mafic: of ahnoft all Indoflan, 
whereas Jenghiz Khan had oiiiy the uonhern proviincs. 
Scarce wa.s lie fettled in the poficlbon of this inimcnfe em¬ 
pire, when lie began to meditate the conquell of China, at 
too advanced a pel lod of life. In imiiation of Jt ughiz Khan, 
Jie reeeivul the homage of fcTeral princes of Alia, and the 
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embaffies of many fovereigns. He gave in marriage, on th# 
fame day, all h:s grand-fons and grand-da lighters, when the 
different orders of the ftate, and the feveral artificers paffed 
in review, each witli the enfigns of his profeffion. After 
having reigned thirty-fix years, he died a natural 
A. D. 14C6. death, more fortunate by the length of his days, 
and the fuccefs of his gi and-children, than Alex¬ 
ander, to whom the eaftern nations compare him *. 

'I’he prefent inhabitants of this immenfe coinpion com- 
pofe innumerable tribes, who range at plcaf/- 'e with tlieir 
docks and herds in the old patriarchal iscainer. Tlieir 
tribes arc commanded by fcpara'ie k'uTihs or Lenders, who, 
upon particular emergencies, elect a great Khan, invcilcd 
with a paramount power over llrangcis as vveil as natives, 
and whofe forces ofien amount to an hundred thoufund liorfe- 
men. His chief relidence is a kind of military ftation, vvhirli 
is moved and Ihlitcd according to the chance of war and 
other oecafions. The method of carrying on war, by waft¬ 
ing the country, is very ancient among the Tartars, and 
jiractifed by all of them from the Danube caft .vard. This 
circmnftance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 
troops, wiio muft thereby be deprived of fubfiftence, while 
the Tartars, having always many (pare horfes to kill and 
cat, are at no lois for provifions. 

Under Jcngliiz-Khan and Tamerlane, and their early 
defeendants, Aftracan and the neighbouring countries were 
the feats of learning and politenefs, as well as empire and 
magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever fo fplendid, falls 
flisrt of that of thole princes; and fome remains of taftc and 
architedfurc are Hill extang but infpots fo defolate that they 
are almoft inaccefflble. The encouragement of learning 
was the firft care of the prince, and it was generally culti-> 
V4ted by his own relations or principal grandees. 
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INDIA OP TNDOSTAN, COMPREHENDING THE MOGUL’S 
EMPIRE, WITH THE BRITISH AND OTHER 
POSSESSIONS. 

P.eli"ton^ Manners^ and Literature of the Indians.—Conqueji 
hy Tainerlane. — .lurcngxchc—Kndt Kh .' ■/ — Alahrattas —• 
Hyder y//A' — Tippo Saib — Sir Eye K.o'jte and Lord Corn-, 
Wallis — Ad- drai, Dengalj and Bombay — E Jl- India Coen-x 
pary — Dieemoh':’ Mines. 

T HIC f)rigiiial inJi ihitants of India, arc called Gentoos j 
or, as olIkts call them, Hindoos, and tile country 
Hindoofiau. d itey pretend that Brumina, who was their 
Icgillator, botii in piditics and rcii../ion, was inferior only to 
God, and that he c ,i ‘ed many thonhitid years before our 
account c-f the creation, d'liis Eruinina, ])r.<h..hly, was Ionic 
great and good genius, wiiof.- benciicenee, like that ol the 
rao;>u kghlatc.rs, led his people and ih' ir porteriLy to pay 
Iiini divine honours. 'I'he foundation of i’ruiu.na’s doo, 
trine, confilltd in tlie bedief of a fupreme Bei ig, ho cre¬ 
ated a regular gradation of Being ;, fomc fupetiur, and loine 
inferior to man ; in the iininortahty of rhe foul, .aid a future 
ftate of rewards and puniihmenL;, \vh < h is to cn.dill of a 
tranfmigration into difl’eren bodies, atco.nhng to the lives 
they have led in tlieir pre-es.ificnt ftai , From this it ap¬ 
pears more than probable, that (he Pyth M,>or< an mele npl'y- 
chofis took its rife in India. 'I'he necefiity of i.ic.dca.ing 
this fubhtne, hut otherwife roinpheated duct inc into the 
lower ranks, induced the Bramins, or p icils, who arc by 
no means unanimous in their do 6 lriucs, to have rccoiiric to 
fenfible reprefentations of tlie deity and his ati ihiues; fo 
that the original dodlrincs of Brumina have degenerated into 
idolatry, in the worfhip of didereut animals, and various 
im^es. 

Every Indian adheres invariably to the profefTion of his 
forefathers. From generation to generation, tlie fame fami¬ 
lies h.avc follow, d, and will alway's coniiauc to tollfiw one 
uniform line of htc. I'o this may be aferibed di it liigh de¬ 
gree of perfedtion confpicnous in many ot tlie Indian ma- 
nufadlures ; and though veneration for tlic pradliccs ot their 
anceflors may cheik the fpirit of invention, yet, by aihier- 
ing to chefe, they acquire fucti an expertnefs and delicacy 
of hand, that Europeans, with all die advantages of fuperior 
fcience, and the aid of more complete inflrnmcnts, liave 
never been able to equal the exquilite execution of their 
l.VO”'V ? n -rv,. n 
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The Inflitutions of India, are permanent, and the manners 
of its inhabitants are immutable. What now is in India al¬ 
ways was there, and is flil! likely to continue. Neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm of its Mahometan 
cojiquerors, nor the power of its liuropean mailers, have ef¬ 
fected any confiderable alteration. The fame diilindlions of 
condition take place, the fame arrangements in civil and do- 
nscflic focicty remain, the lame maxims of religion arc held 
)n veneration, and the fame fciences and arts {ire cultivated. 
Kence, in all ages, the trade with India hp^'oeen the iame. 
Gold and filver have uniforml)the.cn mr’- itkl thither, in order 
to purchafe the fame commodities with which it nowfupplies 
all nations ; and from the age of Pliny to the prefent times, 
it has always been coniidered and execrated as a gulf, which 
fwallows up the wealth of every other country, that flows in- 
Ceflantly towards it, and from which it never returns*. 

fl'hc manners of the Hindoos are gentle. 'Fhcir happinefs 
confills in the folaccs of domeflic life j and they are taught 
by their religion, that matrimeny is an indifpenfible duty in 
every man, who does not entirely feparato himfelf from the 
world from a principle of devotion. Their religion alfo per¬ 
mits them to have feveral wives; but they feldom have moie 
than one: and it h.'s been obferved, that their wives are dif- 
tinguifhed by a decency of demeanor, a folicitude in their fa¬ 
milies, and a fidehty to their vows, wliich might do honour 
to human nature in the moft civilized countries. The cuf- 
tom of women burning themfelves, upon the death of their 
hulbands, is ftiil praCtifed among fome of high condition, 
though much lefs ficcp.iently than in former times; and it is 
faid, that the Bramins now do not encourage it. 

The inhabitants of this country are remarkably honeft and 
humane. There is fcarcelv an inftance of a robbery in all 
Indoflan, though the diamond n 'Tchants travel without a 
defenfive weapon. The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos 
are ftupendous but clumly flone buildings. Here the “ Bra- 
“ mins live in a fiibordination which knows no refiftance, and 
“ fluinber in a voliiptuoufncl's which knows no wants f”. If 
thefc priefls are mailers of any uncommon art or fcience, 
they generally turn it to the purpofes of profit from their ig¬ 
norant votaries. 'Fhey know how to calculate eclipfes ; and 
judicial aftrology is fo prevalent, that half the year is taken 
up with unlucky days. The perpetual ufe of rice, their chief 
food, gives them hut little nourilhment; and their marrying 
early, the male befoie fourteen, and their women at ten or 
eleven years of age, keeps them low and feeble in their per- 
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fons. A man Is in the decline of life at thirty, and" the beauty 
of the women begins to decay at eighteen. At twenty-five 
they have all the marks of old age. VVe are tiiercfore not to 
wonder at their being foon llrangers to all perfonal exertion 
and vigour of mind. 

It is certain, that death is regarded with lefi horror in In¬ 
dia than in any other country in tiie world. The orii^in and 
tlie end of all things, fay the phili fophcis of India of the pre- 
fent times, is a vacuum. A flate of icpof,' is tiie ft ate of 
greateft perfoStion ; and this is tiie flare after wh.’cli a wife 
man afpires. ' Jt is better, fay the Hindoos, to fit than to 
walk, and to flecp 'hTn to w-.ike; but death is the beft t'f all. 

< )f all the Indian tribes, the .'. Lihrattas .at prefent makes 
the greateft figure. 'I'hey are a kind of mercenaries, who 
live on the mountains between Indoft.in and Perfia. 'I'hey 
commonly ferve on horfiback, ami, when well commandcj, 
they have been known to give la w even to the c.airt of Delhi. 

All the Jciivicc and litcrat’irc pollefled by tiie IJramins, 
were formerly contained in books written in a l.uigii.iee un- 
derftood by a few' only of the mcift learned among them. It 
is a fact wliich has long been known, and all the Eurojieaiis fet¬ 
tled in Indi.a, during tlrree ccnturicsjkhave complained that the 
Bramins obftinately refufed to inlNiucl any petfiiii in this 
language. But at length by addrefs,' mild treatment, and a 
perfuafion that the cariieftncils with which iiifti uciion was fo- 
licited, proceeded not from an intention of turning their reli¬ 
gion into derifion, but from a defire <'f acquirmg a perfect 
knowledge of their Iciences and literature, their fcnijdes have 
been overcome. Sever.il Britifh gentlemen are now com¬ 
plete malters of the Shanfrcrcct language. The myftcriou.s 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is reniot ed, and the cu- 
riofity of the public has been gratified by tw o puMications as 
fingular as they were une.xpcCl.i.d. 'The one is .i tranilalion, 
by Mr. Wilkins, of an Kjiifode from .'I/a'Z'i./'avvt.'/, an epic 
poem, in .high effimation among the Hindoos, compided by 
one of their Bramins, above three thouland years b'..fore the 
Chriftian sera. The other is Sciconta/a, a drama;ic poem, 
written about a century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated 
by Sir William Jones. Bcfides thefe, there arc other pieces, 
tranflated from the Shanfkreet language, the moft curious of 
which are fome origh.al Grants of Land, of very ancient 
dates. It may feem odd, that a charter of legal conveyance 
of property fliould be ranked among the literary competitions 
of any people. But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos 
differ from thofe of liiirope, that as our lawweis multiply 
words and claufes, in order to rende; a grai^t complete, and 
to guard againft every thing th.u may uivaiid te ;t, the Pun- 
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«Jits feem to di/patch the legal part of the deed wkti brevity, 
but, in a long preamble and conclufion, make an extraordi¬ 
nary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of 
compofition, both in profe and in verfe. The preamble to 
one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch who grants 
the land, in a bold ftrain of eaftern exaggeration ; “ When 
“ his innumerable army marched, the heavens were fo filled 
“ with the dull of their feet, that the birds of the air could reft 
“ upon it. His elephants moved like walking mountains, 
“ and the earth, opprefi'ed by their weight, mouldered intc 
“duft.” 

The famous Alexander of ■^'as the firft who in¬ 

vaded this extenlive and fruitful country; and Jenghiz Khan, 
the Tartarian prince of celebrated memory, made himfelf 
mafter of it, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Se¬ 
veral revolutions happened before the conqueft by ramcr- 
lane*, who crofled the Indus nearly at the fame 
A.D. 1398. place, where Alexander had paffed long before. 

This invincible barbarian met with no refiftance 
fufScient to juftify, even by the military maxims of'fartars, 
the cruelties with which he marked his way. But, after 
an immenfe daughter of human creatures, he at length ren¬ 
dered himfelf lord of ar 'empire which extended from Smyrna 
to the banks of the Ganges. The hiftory of the fuccelfors 
of'Famerlane, who reigned over Indoftan with little iritcr- 
ruption more than 350 years, has been varioully r.cprefented; 
but all agree that they were magnificent and defpotic princes, 
and that they committed their provinces to rapacious gover¬ 
nors, or to their own fons, by which their empire was often 
miferably torn in pieces. It is vorthy of obfervation, that 
the provinces of Indoftan have feldom continued under one 
head during a period of twenty years, from the earlieft hiftory 
down to the reign of Acbar in the fixteeiith century. Ben- 
g.al, Guzerat, and other provinces, were in turn independent, 
and fbmetimes the empire of Indoftan was confined within 
the proper limits of the province itfclf. So that the hiftory 
of it furnifties an excellent leflbn to princes not to grafp at 
too extenfive dominion. Some parts of the empire were 1000 
miles diftant from the feat of government. T he Englilli con* 
quefts in India met thofc of Tamerlane in a point equidiftant 
from the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, in the year 
1774, for theyclofed thcl." campaign that year at Loldong, 
1100 miles from Calcutta. 

* The emperor of Tndoaan is called the Great Mogul, bccaufc he is 
the dcfccncJaiit ot Tamerlane, the Mongol, or Mogul Tartar. 
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At length, the femous Aurengzebc, in the year 1667. 
though the youngeft among many fons of the reigning em¬ 
peror, after defeating or murdcrijig all his brethren, mounted 
the throne of Indolfan, and may be confidcred as the real 
founder and legiflator of the empire, lie was a politic but 
very defpotic prince, and the firft who extended his dominion 
over the Peninfula within the Oanges, which is at prefent lb 
well known to the Knglilh. He lived to late as the year 
1707, and it is faid, that ibme of his great officers of Ifate 
were alive in the year 1750. Aurengzebe feems to have left 
too much pov. cr to the governors of his dillant provyices, and 
to have been too matt., i /.- to prevent the efFe<ns of that dread¬ 
ful defpotifm, whicli, while in his hands, preferved the tran¬ 
quillity of his empire; but w'hen it delcended to his weak 
and indolent fuccefl'ois, occafioned its overthrow. 

Never was there a Ifrongcr inftaiice than this man, that 
happinels, in this life, is not the reward of virtue. 'J'hough 
ftained wnth the blood of his brothers, and guilty of the niui- 
der of his father, he faccccdcd in rdl his undertakings, and died 
at the advanced age of 103. Never had prince fo h)ng and 
fortunate a career. He incrcafed the empire of the Moguls 
with Cjolconda, Vifapour, the Cai^tic, and almoft the whole 
peninfula terminated by the coad o|f Coromandel and Mala¬ 
bar. This man, who w'ould have died by the hand of the 
executioner, could he have been tried by the ciiftomary laws 
of nations, was, beyond all difjiute, tlic moft potent prince of 
the univerfe. I'hc magnificence of the kings of Perfia, as 
dazzling as it has appeared to our eyes, was but a trifle, when 
compared to the riches of Aurengzebe. 

The Afiatic princes have at all times been remarkable for 
treafures. I'hefe indeed confift of their own hoards; but the 
European princes are rich with the money that circulates a- 
mong their fubjedts. Tamerlane’s treafurc was ftill preferved, 
and his fuccelTors had added to the heap. 'The iiicreafc under 
Aurengzebe was immenfe. One of his thrones only was effi- 
mated at a hundred and fixty millions of livres. Twelve co¬ 
lumns of malfy gold which fupported the canopy of the throne, 
were covered wnth large pearls, the canopy w’as ;\lfo of pearls 
and diamonds, mounted by a peacock fpreading a tail of pre¬ 
cious ftones. Every thing die was proportioned to this afto- 
nilhing magnificence. 7 'he greateft fdemnity in the year 
was when the emperor ufed to be weighed in golden fcales, 
before all the people; on which occafion he received above 
fifty millions of livres in prdents. 

If there be any fiich thing as influence of climate, it Is 
furely in India. 'The Al. g.'i emperors introduced the fame 
luxury, and lived in (he ('.'.me eilcmitiacy and eafe, as the In- 
dian kings mentioned by Quintus Curtius; the Tartar con- , 
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J uerors irtJenfibly fell into the fame manners and bccafne fiiJ* 
ians. This exceiBve opulence and luxury did but contribute 
to the miferies of India. The fame thing happened in 1739 to 
the grandfon of Aurengzebe, Alahamad Shah, as to Croefus. 
This ki.'ig of Lydia had been told, “ You have a great quan- 
” tity of gold, hut he that can make a better ufe of iron than 
“ you will <hrip you of it ali.” Fhomas Koidi Khan, huv- 
ing railed himfelf to the throne of Perfia, marched to the ca¬ 
pital of India, i'l or.ier to {trip che Mogui of all thofe trea- 
fures, of which the lattrr bed robbed the Indians. 'Fhere is 
httrdlv an inlhance in bihoty of a more numerous army titan 
that which the Cireat iMcgul .'.Tabu nad raifed agaiiifl: fTio- 
nias Kouli Kh.in, nor ot v.caK.er conduft. ITc had more 
than a milhoti of men, to-ooo pieces of cannon, and 2000 
elephants armed for wa', to oppofe the conqu ;ror of Perlia, 
whofe forces were only 60,000. Darius did not inarcit fb 
large armies afrat.tfl Alexander. Alahamad, however, hum¬ 
bled himfelf in the p)rcA'' . of Kouii Kh.in, who fpoke to liini 
in the tone of a fover. gn, and treated him like a fubjeef. 
The conqueror maiie ms entrance into Delhi, dragged this 
rich and mitbrablc etnperor in his train, atid, after tonfining 
him TO a t'.ver cuaUU hi.tf-ielf to be pror''iimed emperor of 
India. He plundered D dhi, and pillaged the empire of trea- 
fn to the amount of more th.m feventy millions ft .'iTltig; 
and though he afterwards reftored the unhappy prince to li¬ 
berty and to power, he annexed to Pcrfia all the count’ies 
■Weftward of the Indus. This dreadiul incuriioa 10 weakened 
the authority of the emperor, that the viceioys of the diffe¬ 
rent provinces cither threv/ off their allegiance, or acknow¬ 
ledged a very precariou't dependence; and, engaging in wars 
witn each other, called in as allies the Laft India companies 
of England and France, who had been originally permitted 
as traders to form cftablifhments upon the coafts Thefe, 
from the great fuperiority of European difcipliiic, from allies 
became in a fhort time principals in an obftinate conteft, which 
at length terminated in the expulfion of the P'tench from In- 
doftan; and thus a company of Bnttfti merchants have ac¬ 
quired, paitly by ceflion from the country powers, and partly 
by injuftice and ufurpatioii, teiritories equal in extent, and 
fupenor in wealth and population to moft of the kingdoms of 
Europe. 

The Alahrattas originally pofTcffed fevcnjl provinces of 
Indoftan, from whence they were driven by tiie arms of the 
Adogul conquerors. They were never wholly fuhjedted, but 
retiring to the northern part ot the Gants, made frequent in- 
curfions from th-f. inacceffible nountains. Taking advantage 
•f the anarchy of the empire, they have extended their fron¬ 
tiers 
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tiers, and are at prefent poffefied of a traS of country lOOO 
,jBrkifh miles long, by 700 wide. In order to throw greater 
light upon this fubje^t, it will be proper to give foine account 
ot^e Britifh traniadtions in this part of the world, hnce tl«i 
tir^ that they were quietly fettled in the poflef- 
fiomof the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa; A D. 1765. 
not iinleed as abfolute fovereigns, but as tribu- 
^rics to the emperor. This ftate of tranquillity, however, 

! not long continue; for in 1767, they found themfclves 
Cl "ed in a very dangerous war with Hyder Ally, the fove- 
reii, of Adyforc. This man had originally been a military 
ad iturer, who learned the rudiments of the art of war in 
tl y'renchcamp; and, in the year 1753, had diftinguifhed 
hit. ' y their fervice. Having been advanced to the corn- 
man.. the army of Myibre, in 1763, he depofed his fove- 
reign, and ufurped the fupremc authority under the title of 
regent. In a Ihort time he extended his dominions on all 
Tides, except the Catnatic, until at Lift his dominions equal¬ 
led the ifland of Great Britain in extent, with a revenue of 
not lefs than four millions llcrling annually. The difeords 
which took place in various parts of Indoftan, particularly 
among the Mahrattas, enabled him to a^randife himfclf in 
fuch a manner, that his power foon becam\formidable to his 
neighbours ; and he foon found himfelf in d;mger of being at¬ 
tacked on one fide by the Mahrattas, and on the other by the 
Britifh. The former were bought off with a fum of money, 
and the latter were in confequence obliged to retire. Having 
foon, however, affemblcd all their forces, feveral obllinate 
engagements took place, and the Biitilh now, for die firft 
time, found a fteady oppofition from the Indian prince. The 
war continued with various fuccefs during the years J 767, 
1768, and part of 1769, when Hyder, with a ftrong detach¬ 
ment of his army, palEng by that of the Britifh, advanced 
within a litde diftance of Madras, where he intimidated the 
goyernment into a peace upon his own terms. The advan¬ 
tages gained by this peace, however, were quickly loft by an 
unfortunate war with the Mahrattas, from whom, 
he received a moft dre.adful defeat, almoft his A. D. 1771. 
whole army being killed or taken. Hyder was 
now reduced to the neceflity of allowing his enemies to defo¬ 
late the country, till they retired of their own accord ; after 
which he retrieved his affairs with incredible perfeverance 
and diligence, fo that in a few years he became more formi¬ 
dable than ever. In 1772, the Mahrattas made fome attempts 
to get poffeftion of the provinces of Corah and fome others, 
bur were oppofed by the Britifh ; who, next year, defeated 
and drove them acrofs the rivar Ganges,, where they had in- 
Vot. II. vaded 
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vaded the country of the Rohillas. On this occafion the 
ter had a&ed only as the allies of Sujah Dowlaw, to whom 
the Rohilla chiefs had promifed to pay forty lacks of rupe^ 
for. the protedlion afforded them ; but when the money car/e 
to be paid, it was under various pretences refufed; the ccjrv- 
iequence of which was, that the Rohilla country was .-.lext 
year invaded and conquered by the Brit-ih, as 
A. D. 1774- well as feveral other large tracks of territory 
by which meam the boundary Oude was ad¬ 
vanced to the weftward, within twenty-five miles of Agra; 
north weftward to the upper part of the navigable courf of 
the Ganges; and IbUth weftward to the Junna river. 

In T778, a new war commenced with the Mahrattas; 
on which occafion a brigade, confifting of 7000 IndiarPtrerps, 
commanded by Britifli officers, traverfed the whole empire 
of the Mahrattas, from the river Junna to the weftern ocean. 
About this time the waf with France broke out, and Hydcr 
Ally, probably expefting affiftance from the French, made a 
dreadful irruption into the Carnatic, at the head of 100,000 
men. For fome lime he carried every thing before him, and, 
having the good fortune to defeat, or rather deftroy a detach¬ 
ment of the Britifh .rmy under colonel Baillie, it was gene-- 
rally imagined, thjf the power of Britain in that part of the 
world would have'foon been annihilated. By the happy ex¬ 
ertions of fir Eyre Coote, however, to whom the manage¬ 
ment of affairs was now committed, the progrefe of this for¬ 
midable adverfary was flopped, and he foon became weary of 
a war, which was attended with incredible expence to himfclf 
without any reafonable profpedl of fuccefs. By the year 1783', 
therefore, Hyder Ally was fincerely defirous of peace, but 
died before it could be brought to a conclufion ; and his rival, 
fir Eyre Coote, did not furvive him above five months; a 
very remarkable circumftance that the commanders in chief 
of two armies, oppofed to each other, fliould both die natural 
deaths, within fo Ihort a fpace of time. 

The military fuccefs of Hyder Ally founded on the im¬ 
provement of difeipline ; attention to merit of every kind ; 
conciliation of the different tribes that ferved under his ban¬ 
ners ; contempt of ftate and ceremony, except what naturally 
arofc from the dignity of his charadter; and his conlequent 
ceconomy in pertonal expences (the different habits of which, 
form the chief diftindfion of what is called charadfer among 
ordinary princes) together with his minute attentioii to mat¬ 
ters of finance, and the regular payment of his army; all 
thefe together raifed him as far above the princes of Inaoftan, 
as the great qualities of the late Pruffian monarch raifed him 
above the generality of European princeshence he has ge- 
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ftei’aHy been confidered as the Frederic of the Eaft. Cruelty 
was the vice of Hyder •, but We are to confider that Hyder's 
ideas of mercy were regulated by an Afiatic ftandard ; and it is 
nek improbable that he might rate his own charaficr for modc- 
ra^n and clemency, as far above thofe of Tamerlane, Nadir 
ShaSi and Abdallah, as he rated his difeipline above theirs *. 

TnW able and adlivc prince, the moft formidable enemy 
’'at the Englifh ever experienced in Indoftan, 

to his fon Tippoo Saib the poflcllion of do- A. D. i7*j- 
n. -ins fuperior in extent to the kingdom of 
E Tippoo, as well as his father, has been a troublc- 

fo neighbour to the Britons in India; but, in 1792, lord 
C sowallis purfued the war with fo great fuccefs, that to- 
w ‘ ' end of the year an honourable peace was concluded. 

i,. is the intereft of the Eaft India Company, that their . 
governments in India fhould interfere as little as poffible in the 
domeftic or national quarrels of the country powers, and that 
they fhould always endeavour to be in a flate of peace and 
tranquility with their neighbours. But thefe maxims of 
found policy they have not adhered to; their governors and 
fervants having unncceflarily, and fometimes very iniquitoufly, 
embroiled themfelves with the country pWers, and engaged 
in wars of a very pernicious and indefen^le nature. The 
wars into which they have entered with tm Mahrattas, Hy¬ 
der Ally, and his warlike fon, Tippo Saib, have been attend¬ 
ed with an enormous expence, and been extremely prejudicial 
to the interefts of the company .and the nation at home. By 
temporary plans of violence and injuftice, and fometimes dif- 
regarding their own treaties, they have forfeited the good 
opinion of the natives, and by exciting the indignation of the 
country princes againft them, greatly leflened the fecurity of 
the poiTeflions of the company. 

That the modern hiftory of Indoftan may be better undcr- 
ftood, I fhall give a fhort account of the prefent divifton of 
property in it. Such is the inftability of human greatnefs, 
that the prefent Mogul, Shaw Allum, the defeendant of the 
Great Tamerlane, is merely a nominal prince, of no impor¬ 
tance in the politics of Indoftan. He is permitted to refidc 
at Delhi, which, with a fmall adjacent territory, is all that re¬ 
mains to him of that vaft empire, which his anceftors govern¬ 
ed for more than 350 years. The principal divifions of this 
country are as follow, namely, “ The Britijh pojpjftons ; Jlates 
in alliance with Britain-, fippoo Saib’s territories-, Mah- 
« ratta fates and their tributaries-, and the territories of the 
•* Subah ef the Deccan." 

♦ Major Rfnneli 
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S4H^al and Madras^ 


The BritiQj pofleffions contain about a hundred and fiftf 
thoufand fquare Britifh miles *, and ten millions of inhabi¬ 
tants. They confi'ft of three diftindf governments, viz. Cal- ’ 
cutta or Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The government^f 
Bengal was rich, flourifliing, and populous, before the fits 
ufurpations in Indoftan. It is finely watered by the Ga^es 
and Burrampooter with their numerous navigable cl^taels, 
and the fev'eral navigable rivers they receive ; it is fertilized 
by their periodical inundations j and by its natural fituati^^V 
it is well fecured againll foreign enemies. Madras carcies 
on a confiderable trade with China, Perfia and Mocha. Eignty 
thoufand inhabitants of various nations are faid to be de^«n- 
dent upon it; but its fafety confifts in the fuperiority oflthe 
Englifli by fea. Immenfe fortunes have been acquir^ by ^e 
Englilh upon this coaft within forty years; but fome of Jiefe 
fortunes appear to have beerr obtained by the moft iniquitous 
practices. There feems to have been fome fundamental er¬ 
rors in the conftitution of the Eaft India Company. The 
direflors confidered the riches acquired by their governors, 
and other fervants, as being plundered from the company, 
and accordingly fent out fuperintendants to control their go¬ 
vernors and overgrp-arn fervants, and have from time to time 
changed their govfh’nors and members of the council there. 

With regard tt? the Englilh Eaft India Companywe may 
obferve, that through the diftraftions of the Mogul empire, 
the enterprizing fpirit of their military officers, and the affift- 
ance of the Englifti navy, they have acquired an income fu- 
perior to the revenues of many crowned heads; and fome of 
their own fervants pretend, that when all their expences are 
paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two millions fter- 
ling; out of which they were to pay 400,000!. annually to 
the government, while fuffered to enjoy their dominions. 
The company has exercifed many rights appropriated to fove- 
-reignty; fuch as thofe of holding forts, coining money, and 
the like. Thefe powers were thought incompatible with the 
principles of a commercial limited company, and therefore the 
Englilh miniftry and parliament have repeatedly interfered, 
and^at length have eftablilhed a board of control at home. It 
is hoped, that in cynfequcnce of this inftitution, fuch n.eafures 
may be taken with the Eaftern princes artd potentates, as 
may render the acquifitions of the company permanent and 
national. 

The fituation of Madras is naturally bad, which feems to 
be owing to the neighbourhood of the diamotKl mines. Thefe 
mines are under the direction of a Mogul officer, who lets 
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t^em out by admca^rement, cnclofmg the contents by pal- 
h^adoes. Ail diamonds above a certain weight originally 
bif longcd to the emperor. The diftriiSt belonging to Madras 
doVh not extend much more than forty miks round, and is 
of liVde value for its produdl .—Bombay is well fortified, and 
has a'hne harbour. Teiicherry, on the Malabar coaft, is 
^pendent on Bombay.' Surat is one of the moft rich and 
mmercial cities in Irtdoftan. 

The Britijh Jllies arc the Nabobs of Oude and Arcol, 
nprehending the eaftern ptirt of the ancient Carnatic; 
ty Sing Guicker, in the Soiibah of Guzerat; and the • 
: Ghod. 

. .le language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in the 
peninfula beyond the Ganges it is chiefly Malayan, iuter- 
iperfed with other dialetSls. 

It is a problem, which at firfl fight appears difficult to 
folve, tliat .the gold and fllver imported from America into 
Europe, fliould be continually fwallov, ed up in India, never 
to return, and yet that the common people ihould be fo poor 
as to work almoft for nothing. Buiyiie veafon is, bccaufc 
this money does not go among the hommon people, but 
among the merchants. The price of Vbour is Icis in this 
country, though the richefl; upon earth, than in any other. 
In all parts of the world a labourer’s daily hire fcldom ex¬ 
ceeds his food and raiuicnt. Now, the extreme fertility of 
the foil, and the heat of the climate, are the caufes why this 
food and raiment are fb cheap in India. The labourer, who 
digs tor diamonds in the mines, earns enough to buy a little 
rice, and a cotton fnirt. '^I'he poor, all over the world, fell 
their fcrvice for a trifle to the rich. 

Some have imagined, that the Mogul was originally in- 
vefled witir arbitrary power, becaule Anrengzebe made 
every thing yield to his antliority. But they did not conll- 
der, that his power being entirely founded on force, can laft 
no loiumr than a prince is at the head of an army ; and that 
this defpotifm, which deftfoys every thing, is at length 
felf-dcllroycd. It is not a form of government, but a fub- 
verllon of all government. It admits of caprice as its only 
pule. It does not rely upon laws to fccure its duration ; u> 
that the cololTus tumbles down to the ground, when it ceafes 
to lift tip its arm. Out of its ruins feveral petty tyrants 
arifc ; and the ftate does not refunae a fettled form till it it 
jjoverned by law *• 

* Yokeirc. 
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CHAP. VII. 
modern PERSIA. 

Revolutions.—Nadir Shah ajfajjinated.—Kerim Khan.-fCotn- 
petiiors for the Perftan Throne—ManufaSiurcs. — Ruins ok 
Darius' Palace. — Mofques. — Hofpitality, Religion^ andL'f^ 
terature of the Perftans. ,, 

P ERSIA is a large empire, lying eaftward of Turkey, 
between the Cafpian and Arabian fens. I'he metrc-r 
polls, and refidence of the fovereign, is Ifpahnn 
Jpacious city, containing 600,000 inhabitants. It is fubjetSl 
to its own lophi, or emperor, and its government is abfo- 
lute. The Perfian empire, founded by Cyrus, after his 
conqnefl: of Media, continued till it was overthrown by 
Alexander the Great. A new empire, ftiled the Parthian, 
was formed by the Perfians under Arbaces; but Artaxcr.x- 
ccs reftored it to its ar.cient title. The Saracens, however, 
at laft an end to it. From this time Perfia 
A. D. 651. was ^Fey to the Tartars, and a province of 
Indofmn, till it was once more raifed to a 
powerful kingdom, in the following fingular manner. Shah 
Huffein, known only by lending his name to the epocha of 
his country’s ruin, Had been dethroned during the commo¬ 
tions. One of thiii emperor’s fons, named Thomas, having 
efcaped the maffacre of the Imperial family, was followed 
h^ fome faithful fubjeas to the neighbourhood of Tauris. 
Civil wars and national calamities arc produaivc of extraor¬ 
dinary men, who would never perhaps have been heard of in 
peaceful times. A fhepherd’s fon became the proteaor of 
prince Thomas, and the fupport of a throne wdiich he af¬ 
terwards ufurped. T his man, who ranks among the great- 
eft conquerors, was named Nadir, and kept his father’s 
fheep in the plains of Khoraflan. We muft not imagine 
thole lliepherds to be like ours. The paftoral life, as ftill 
preferved in many parts of Afia, is not inconfiftent with 
wealth. The tents of thofe rich Ihcpherds are far more 
valuable than the houfes of our farmers. Nadir fold the 
greateft part of his father’s flocks, and put himfelf at the 
head of a-gang of banditti; a praiSlice very common in thofe 
parts, where the people retain the manners of antiquity. 
He furrendered himfelf, and his men to prince Thomas, and 
by his ambition, courage, and activity, was raifed to the 

* Its dillancc from London is about 1,4.60 miles. 
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x:-f)niimanil of the army. He then took the name of Thomas 
Kouli Khan; that is, the Khan., fave to Thomas. But the 
flave was mafter, under a weak effeminate prince like his 
fatl er Huffein. Having recovered Ifpahan and all I'eiiia, 
he reCtored prince Thomas to the throne of his anceftors. 
He rei'jlved, however, to prevent him front being ungrate¬ 
ful ; for, utter putting out his eyes, he caufed himfelt to be 
declared king of Perfta by the name of Shah Nadir *. He 
beat the 'I'urks in feveral engagements, but could not take 
Bagdad. The great principle of his government was to 
fir terror into all his fubjedls by the moll cruel executions. 
H .ondudl became fo intolerable, that it was thought his 
bra.u'' touched ; and he was nffaflinated in his own tent, 
par 111 fclf-dctence, by his chief officers and , -n 
(relations. 

The confufion which prevailed through the whole coun¬ 
try, from the death of Nadir, until the lettlement of Kerim 
Kh in, prevented all attempts of literature, arts, and fcicnces. 
IDuring this interval, the whole empire of Perfia ^was in 
arms, and rent by commotions. Dilfcrcm parties, in diffe¬ 
rent provinces of the kingd.un, flrugMed for power, and 
each endeavoured to render itfelf independent of the other. 
Torrents of blood were ihed, and the moft Ihocking crimes 
were committed with impunity f. 

Kerim Khan was a favourite officer of Nadir Shah, and 
at the time of his death was in the fouthern provinces. 
Shirauz and other places had declared for him. He found 
means, at laft, after various encounters, with doubtful fuc- 
cefs, completely to fubdue pll his rivals, and finally to efta- 
blilh himlelf as ruler of all Perfia. He was in power about 
thirty years, the latter part of which he governed Perfia un¬ 
der the appellation of regent; for he never would receive 
the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city of his re- 
fidence, in gra^tituilc for the affiflance he had received trom 
its inhabitants. He died in the eightieth year ot 
his age, regretted by all his fubjeiSls, who ef- A. D. 1779. 
teemed and honoured him as the glory ot Perfia. 

His charadier is nioft defervcdly celebrated for the public 
buildings which he eredlcd, and the excellent police which 
he maintained. During his whole reign, there was not in 
Shirauz a fingle riot produdlive of bloodlhed. Bcfidcs thefe, 
his averfion to fevere punifhments, his liberality and kind- 
nefs to the poor, his toleration of people of different perfua- 
fions, his partiality for Europeans, and his_ enouragement 
of trade, togetner w'ith his great military abilities and per- 
fonal courage, rendered him not only beloved by his own' 
fuhjedls, but greatly refpe<2:ed by foreign powers. 

Univerfal Iliftory. 
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^. Forces of the tivo principal Competitors. 

Of all the competitors for the throne of Pcrfia fmcc th*’ 
<leath of Kerim Khan, I fliall only take notice of the two 
principal. Akau Mahomet Khan is r.ckriov>’lc(lge<l as fovereign 
in the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well as the 
cities of Ifpahan and Tauris. Jaafar Khan has poll'cinon 
of the city of Shirarz, and feveral provinces, in the’places 
where he is acknowledged, he is wel; beloved and reipected. 
He is very kind and obliging to Grangers in i eneral, and to 
the Englith in particular. In cafe of hkce;s againil his op¬ 
ponent, he is very likely to reftore tire country to a happy 
and reputable fla.tc. But it will requit e a long Ipace of time 
to recover it from the calamities into which the difi'erent 
revolutions have brought it: — a country, if an Orie.atal 
metaphor may be allowed, once blooming as the gaiden of 
Eden, fait and flourifhing to the eye; — now fad reverfe ! 
defpoiled and leaflefs, by the cruel ravages of war, and de- 
folating contention. — The forces of the two competitors 
are nearly equal, conillliiig of about twenty thoufand men, 
chiefly cavalry. 

The trade of t’lc I’^.-.hans, who have little or no fhipping 
of their own, is can'ed on in foreign bottoms. That with 

the 
they 

peiuai wars ii^ which they arc enjaged have ruined their 
commerce. Tliey etjual, if not exceed, all the manufadtu- 
rers in the world, in lilk, carpers, nd leather. Their works 
in thefe join fancy, talle, and elegaiice, to richnefs, laeat- 
nels, and Ihew ; and yet tii-. y are ignorant of painting, and 
their drawings are very ride. Their dying excels that of 
Europe. Their fdver and gold lac s are admirable for pre- 
ferving their luflre. T’heir embroideries and horfe furniture 
are not to be equalled *. 

The ruin.s of Darius’s palace are by many preferred to 
thofe ot ancient Rome or Greece, and even to the pyramids 
of Egypt, or the flrudures of Alexander the Great. This 
valt fabric is at the foot of a high mountain that overlooks 
a plain above thirty miles in leiigih and twenty in breadth, 
where the famous Perfepoiis is luppoled to have flood. 
The front of it looks towards the weft, and is five hundred 
common paces in length. In the middle of the palace is the 
amphitheatre lor the ihews of wild beafts, and other fports. 
Here likewife are the remains of feveral figures cut in half 
relief, of men fighting with wild beaft.s, and princes fitting 
with truncheons in their hands, or walking under umbrellas. 
Befides the rare dcfign and workmanfliip of thefe figures, 
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Manners of the Perjians, 

they are very remarkable for their variety of habits, fome 
having long beards down to the waift, and hair on the otiier 
^ide !>:► Ihorf that it fcarce touches the neck. Others hav« 
a ilat roned c.ip on their heads, and their garments down to 
tlicir heels, v, ide and full ot gath rs like the gowns of fena- 
tors. h is very remarkable, hywever, that among fo many 
bundled figures, there is not one woman ; aaid that, though 
the icruelurc has iuxul upwards of two thoufand years, the 
marble is not the iciill occayed. It Ihiiics with fuch bright- 
nels a,, if it were -.e .\ly fnibhed . 

"^'vl-iill r: I' dc and infoleut demeanour peculiarly marks 
the f h.iiac'rer oi the 'I'urkilh nation towards foreigners an 4 
C-Urifliaos, the bsaaviour of the Pcriians would, on the 
ciotrar,, honour to the moil civilized nations, d'he 
pracli^c of hol'piialitv is with them lo grand a point, that 
a man thh.i-,s !’,i,ulcil hi,,hly honoured if vua will enter his 
houfc aa 1 partake of what the family airordb ; wherca.s go¬ 
ing cut Oi a Itctufa, w'l'-liout iiiiiKxking a calean, or taking 
a..y cthc ic.rea nieut, is tlcenv.!^, n. Vcriia, a high atfront; 
ihev itty th.'.t every meal a finger partakes with tlicnr 
brings a hic'iing uptiu the ii ufcri'l'licy tire lo immoderately 
fond of ti btict o. which rhey finok* through a tube fixed in 
water, fo as to be cool iti the .■ outli, ilntt when it has been 
proltibitc'd by tileir princes, they have betai known to leave 
their cotuHiy j. In the converfations ot t;ic Pcriians, there 
is one tiling mutti to be adinirctl, and tliat is the Uriel at¬ 
tention they alwt.ys pay to the perien fpeaking. 

Juflice is adcnniilercd in Pcrlla in a very iuinmary man¬ 
ner; the lenience, whatever it may be, being always pur 
into execution on the ipot. 'I'heic is generally puniihed 
with the lofs of nofe and ears , robbing on the road, by rip¬ 
ping up the belly of the criniiual, in which iltuation he is 
expoled upon a gibbet in one of the moll public parts of die 
city and there left until he expires in torment; a dteadful'pu- 
niihment; but it renders robberies in I’erlia very uncommon. 
The puniihmeiits in this country ure fo varied and cruel, 
that humanity fhudders at the thouglit; and the happy Eng- 
lilhman viewing them, blcCTes himidf that he is born in the 
arms of freedom, where property is not only facred, but 
juilice udminiflercd with mercy ! 

The Perfiaris arc Mahometans ; but the prefent race are 
Paid to be very cool in the dodlrincs of the Prophet, owing 
chiefly to their late wars with the Turks. Their mofques, 
or chuiclies, as in other Mahometan countries, are iquare, 
and generally of floue. Before die chief gate tkere is »' 

* Gemclli. + krar-.i.iri. 
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f^nare court paved witk white marble, and low galleries 
ground it, which ferve for places of ablution before worfhlp 
is begun. About every mofque there are fix high towers, 
frwn which inftead of a bell the people are called to prayer 
by certam officers appointed for that purpofe. No womari 
is allowed to enter the mofques; nor can a man with his 
flioes or ftockings on. Near mohmofqucs is a place of 
entertainment for ftrangers; and the tomb of the founder, 
with convenicncies fpr reading the Koran, and praying. 

it has l>een dtfputed among the learned, w'hctlier the Arabs 
had their language from the Perfians ; but this chiefly refls 
on the great intermixture of Arabic wmrds in the Perflan 
language, and the decifion feems to be in fevour of the Arabs. 
There is a manufeript at Oxford containing the lives of 
many fine Perlian poets. Ferdufi compofed the hiftory of 
Perha is a fertes of epic poems, which are faid to be a ^lo~ 
riom monument of eaflern genius and learning *. Sadi, who 
floqrillied in the thirteenth century, wrote many fitie pieces, 
both in profe and verfe. Jami was a moft animated and 
elegant poet, yhofe beautiful compofitions, on 
A.D. 1450. a great variety.’ of fubjefts, are preferved at Ox¬ 
ford, in 22 volumes. The name and charadVer 
of the fprightly Hafez ate fufficiently known to Orientalifls. 
Sci'cnteen of his odes have been tranflated into Englifh by 
Mr. Nott, with which he has publiflied the originals, for 
the purpofe of promoting the fludy of the Perflan language. 
The txvelfth ode has alfo appeared in Englifh drefs by the ele¬ 
gant hand of Sir William Jones. Hafez is in greater eflcem 
among his countrymen than any other of their poets. They 
generate him almofl; to adoration, never fpcaking of him 
but in the higheft terms of rapture and cntlinflafm. A moil 
elegant copy of his works is kept upon his tomb, for the in- 
ipedfion of all who go to it. The princii>al youth of Shir- 
auz, his native city, aflfemble there, and (hew every poffible 
mark oi refpe< 51 ; for their favourite pcet, making plentiful 
libations of delicious wine to his memory. — At prefent, 
Iraroing is at a very low ebb among the rerflans. Their 
fcoafted Ikill in aiiVonomy is now reduced to a mere fmat- 
sering in that fciencc, and terminates in judicial ailrology; 
fa that no people in the w’orld are more fuperflitious than 
tlie Perflans. Should a Newton, a Halley, or a Cafllni, 
appctir in Perfia, they would be negledted, if they did not 
predict t- 

• Sir William Jones. -f Voltaire. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

JAPA>’ AND OTHER ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

Of the Inhabitants of Japan.—They Jeem to be Jbsrigines.-^ 
Phtlippiney Molucca^ and Sunda IJlands. — Ouran~Outang, 
—Bat avi a.-r-’Ceylon, 

J APAN ought to have been known to Europe fo early 
as the thirteenth century, by the travels of the ccleb.-ateJ 
J/lark Paojo, a Venetian, who went to China by land. But 
though his cqtemporaries ul'ed to fwallow the abfurdeft fa¬ 
bles. they would not give credit to the truths revealed by 
PaoLo. His manufeript lay a long time in obfeurity, till it 
fell at length into the hands of Chriftopher Columbus, and 
greatly contributed to confirm him in his hopes of difeover- 
ing a new world, which fhould join the Kail and Well. 
Columbus was only millaken his opinion, that Japan 
joined the weftern hemilphcre. \ 

The Japan iflands, Japan or Nipham, Bongo, Tonfo, 
arid Dez.ima, form together what has been called" the empire 
ot japan, and are governed by a moll defpotic prince, who 
is fometimes callctf emperor and fometimes king. They 
arc litiiate about 150 miles call of China, their foil and 
pnxludlions being pretty much the fame wdth thole of tliat 
country. The inhabitants are famous for their lai ker ware, 
known by the name of Japan ; and they are the only people 
in Afia who were never conquered. '1 hey are compared to 
die Englilli for that infular pride which is common to them 
both ; and for fuicide which is thought to he fo frequent. 
The Japanefe do not appear to be a mixture of dill'crent 
nations, like the Englilh, and almoft all nations in this part 
of the globe. 'J'hey feein rather to be Aborigines *. 'I'he 
firft compliment oftered to a ftrangcr, in their hoiifcs, is a 
dilli of tea and a pipe of tobacco. Fans arc ufed by both 
fexes equSllV) and are, within or wdthout doors, their infepa.* 
Table companions. Obedience to parents, and refpect to 
fuperiors are the charadlerillics of this nation; and, perhaps, 
there is no country where fewer crimes againll fociety are 
committed. Commerce and manufatSlures flonrilh here, 
though, as thefe people have few wants, they are not car¬ 
ried to the extent which we fee in Europe, 'I'hey trade 
with no foreigners but the Hutch and Chinefe, and in both 
cafes witii companies of privileged merchants. AH the 
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Of the JnhaUtantt of Japan. 

eaftern nations were formerly much fuperior to us in the 
arts of defrgn and in mechanics. But how amazingly have 
we recovered our loft time ! The countries where Raphael 
and Hogarth painted, where Bramante and Michael An¬ 
gelo built St. Peter’s of Rome, where Newton afcertained 
the laws of the univerfe, where Shakefpcar, Milton, Swift, 
and Thomfon flonrifhed, where Handel “ waked to ecftafy 
“ the living lyre,” are become the principal parts of the 
globe. Other nations are no more than barbarians or in¬ 
fants in the po ite arts, notwithftanding their antiquity, and 
idl that nature ha h done in their favour. 

The Philippine iflands are faid to be eleven hundred in 
number. They were difeovered by Magellan- and after¬ 
wards conquered by the Spaniards in the reign of Philip II, 
from whom they take their name. If a fprig 5 f an orange 
or lemon tree is planted there, it becomes wiiiiin the year a 
fruit-bearing tree ; fo that the verdure and luxariancy of the 
foil arc almoft incredible. The tree amet fupplics the na¬ 
tives with water; and therf; is alfo a kind of cane, which if 
cut yields water enough pr a draught. 1 his abounds in 
the mountains where the water is moft wanted. 

Thit Molucca iflands are famous for their cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs.-—The Sunda iflands, fo denominated from ly¬ 
ing near the ftraits of that name, are Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java; Borneo is one of the largeft iflands in the world, be¬ 
ing 700 miles long and as many broad. The famous Quran-- 
outang is a native of this ifland. It is now found to have 
the intermaxillary bone, in common with other quadrupeds, 
and in many other particulars to differ from the human form, 
with which it was long fuppofed to have fo near a refem- 
blance. Sumatra has a fettlement on its coaft named Ben- 
coolcn, made by the Englifti Eaft-Iudia Com- 
A. I>. i6Sa. pany, which preferved to them the pepper trade, 
after riie Dutch had difpolftlTcd theni of Ban¬ 
tam. This ifland produces fo much gold, that it is though^ 
by fome to be the Ophir mentioned in the Icriptures ; but a 
judicious writer*, in his late liiftory of the ifland,* think.s it; 
was ynkiiown to the ancients. The capital of Java is Ba- 
tavia'j where the Dutch have ereifed a kind of commercial 
monarcliy, and which is furniflied with one of the fineft 
harbours'in the world. The city is as beautiful as it is 
fliOng, and its canals, bridges, and avenues render it a moft 
9grce<ible refidencei — Ceylon, is thought to be tlie richeft 
and fliiefl ifland in the world. The Indians call it Cachi, 
jnd all die idolaters of Afla look upon it as the abode of' 
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their gods. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the native* 
of this delicious iiland, to defend them againlk the Ported 

f ;uefe, whom they expelled, an^l have ever fince moaopo^ 
ized the fpice trade, for which it is famous. 


C H A P. IX. 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO, .^ND OTHER STAT'ES OP^ 
BARBARY. 

Revolutions.—Muhy Maine — Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers.-^ 
Drefs and Habitations of the Moors.-^The Camel.— Of 
the Deys or Bajhauis.—Carthage and Utica. 

A frica once contained fevcral kingdoms and Hates, 
eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, 
and the moll extenfive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated ; and the- 
rich and powerful Hate of CaVhage, that once formidable 
rival to Rome itfell, extended he', commerce to every part of 
tire ancient world ; even the Britifli fliores were vilited by 
her fleets,, till Juba, who was king of Mat!ritani.t, but tri¬ 
butary to the republic of Carthage, iinha]>pily called in the 
Romans, who, wdth the alililance of the Mauritanians, 
fubdued Carthage, and by degrees all the ncigbouring king¬ 
doms and ftates. After this, the nativc.s conHantly plun- 
tiered, and confequeritly impoverilhcd, by the governors feat 
from Rome, negiehted their trade, and cultivated no mote 
of their lands than might ferve.for their fublifleace. UpoB 
the decline of the Roman empire, iit the fifth century, the 
north of Africa w.is over-run by the Vandals, who contri¬ 
buted flill more to the deftrudtion of arts and fciences ; and 
to add to (his country’s calamity, the Saracens made.a fud- 
den conquefi: of all the coails of Egypt andBaihary, in the 
feventh century. I'hefe were fuccc-edcJ by the I’urks ; and 
both being of the Mahometan religion, whofe proJi^irors 
carried defolation with tliem wherever they came, the ruia 
of that once flourifhing part of the world was thereby com¬ 
pleted. 

The flates of Barbary, Morocco and Fez, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli and Barca, form one great political coniederacy, 
though each be iudepen'eat as to the exercife of its i.jt«.- 
nal policy. 

'I'he emperor of Morocco and Fez, is not immediately 
fubjedf to tbs Porte; but he acknowledges the Grand Sig^ 
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cior to be his fuperior, and pays him a diftant allegiance a> 
the chief reprefentative of Mahomet. From Morocco, 
which includes part of Mauritania Tingitana, came thofb 
Moors who afterwards conquered Spain. In the thirteenth 
century Fez and Tremecen, provinces of this empire, re¬ 
volted and became feparate kingdoms. Morocco was after¬ 
wards feized by the kings of Fez; and finally, the defeen- 
AD i?so.Mahomet fubdued and united the three 
kingdoms again, under the title of Fimpire of Mo- 
xocco, and thus they ftill continue^ 

Tangiers was its capiutl when a Roman colony. This 
place was taken towards the end of the fifteenth century by 
the Portugueze, and given away to Charles II. king rtf 
England as part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal. 
At length Charles relinquifhea it to the kings of Morocco; 
fo that few towns have undergone more revolutions. 

The Emperors of Morocco have been in general a fet of 
bloody tyrants, though they 'have had among them fome 
able princes, particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and 
killed Don Sebaftian king of Portugal. They have lived 
in almoft a continual ftye of warfare with the kings of 
Spain and other Chriftiarf'princes ever I'lnce ; nor does the 
crown of Great Britain fometimes difdain to purchafe their 
friendfliip with prefents. 

Tripoli, which is the next fiate we come to in going 
weftward ; having been conquered by Peter of N avarre, 
in the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, was giyen by 
Charles VI. to the knights of Malta. But SolymaiPs ad¬ 
mirals feized it; and ever fince that time it has been go¬ 
verned in the form of a republic, at the head of whicJi is a 
general called the Dey, who is chofen by the militia. Tri¬ 
poli was once the richeil, moft populous, and opulent of all 
the ftates on the coaft but it is now much reduced. 

Farther on we meet with Tunis, the ancient rcfidcnce 
A. 0 1590 the Carthaginians. The inhabitants of this 
province obtained leave of the emperor of the 
Turks to eledt their own Dey, in the fame manner as Tri¬ 
poli. The people of Tunis are more polilhed than thofe 
of the other Barbary Bates. Even the moft civilized of the 
European governments might improve from their manners. 
The complexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor arc they 
Jefs neat and elegant in their drefs; but they improve the 
beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the pgwder of lead 
ore, which, according to the opinion of a learned author *, 
Jezfebel made ufe of, when, in the facred writings, Ihe is faid 
to have fainttd htr face. Tunis contains die remains of 
* Dr. Shaw. 
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fhany nobte cities. The capital, which alfo bears the name" 
of 1 unis, is about thirty miles fouth of old Carthage, arnl 
three miles in circumference. 

Algiers, which bounds the Turkifh empire in Africa, is 
the ancient Mauritania, fo famous for the kings Juba, 
MafinifTa, and Syphax. There is fcarce any veftige of 
Cirta the capital. Juba's kingdom, feveral centuries ago, 
had become fo trifling a concern, that Chcreds Barbarofla. 
chofe rather to be admiral to the Grand Signior than king 
of Algiers. 1 his province he refigned to Solyman, ana 
from a king condcfccnded to become a balhatv. Since that 
time, till the beginning of the feventeenth century, Algiers 
was governed by balhaws fent thither by the Porte. But 
at length the fame form of government \^'as introduced here 
as at I ripol' and Tunis, and Algiers became a nert: of pi- ' 
rates. The profpe 61 : of the country and lea from the me¬ 
tropolis is very beautiful; but though, for feveral ages, 
Algiers has braved fome of the greateft powers in clirillen- 
doni, it could make but a faint defence againfl a regulM- 
liege. Three Englilh fifty-gun llrips miglit batter it about 
the ears of the inhabitants fro\i llie harbour. 'I'hey at¬ 
tacked it by land and by fea, but were repulfcd ^ p 
with great lofs, though they had near 20,000 ’ 77 S* 

foot and 2,000 horfc, forty-feven king’s ihips of different 
rates, and ^46 tranfports. 

The fubjedfs of the Barbary ftates, in general fubfifting 
by piracy, are allowed to be bold, intrepi! mariners, and will 
hglit dcfperately when they meet with a prize at fea; but if we 
except the inhabitants of Tuni.s, they arc void of all arts 
and literature. How humiliating is it for human nature to 
iee almoft all nations degenerate iufenlibly from the virtues of 
their anceftors, and preferve only their vices ! 'I'his, how¬ 
ever, is the pidlure which the hill<3ry of all ages prefents 
to us. Where at prefent lhali we find the fage.s of Greece, 
the learned Egyptians, and the heroes of ancient Rome * 
We ffiould in vain feek for them in their del'cendunts, 
while the Aliatic has preferved his primitive effeminacy, 
arid the barbarous African llill thiifts after blood. 

The drefs of tlae Moors of the deferts and mountains is 
perfedlly well deferibed by Feneloit, when fpeaking of the 
cuffoms of the Batotians, he fays, “ Their drefles arc eafily 
made ; for, in that mild climate, notliing is worn but a 
piece of fine light ftufF, uncut, which they throw about 
tJieir body in long folds, giving it whatever form they 
plcafe *The habitations of the Moors arc as fimple us 
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tion that underftood the art of war fo well as thetwfelveJ, 
The Ottomans, on the contrary, after the conqueft of Con- 
jftantlnople, found almoft all the other nations of Europe as 
•warlike as thcmfelves, and with better difciplined troops *. 

I fhall conclude this chapter with obferving, that a few 
of the aquedu'fts of Carthage are faid ftill to retnain, but 
no vcftige of its walls- The fame is the fate of Utica, 
famous for the retreat and death of Cato, and many other 
renowned cities of antiquity. With regard to Carthage, 
an intelligent writer f ^ who had frequent opportunities of 
going over the ground where it flood, is of opinion that this 
celebrated city was about fifteen miles in circumference. 
There are three eminences, which are fo many heaps of 
fine marble pounded together, aixl were, in all probability, 
the fites of temples, and other diftinguifhed buildings. The 
prefent buildings, he fays, are not the remains of the an¬ 
cient city deftroyed by the Romans, who entirely rafed it and 
ploughed up the very foundations. They are the ruins of 
the city, which was^ built on the fue of the former, and 
which was deftroyc^ by the Saracens in the beginning, of the 
faventh century. 


CHAP. X. 

MODERN EGYPT and ABYSSINIA. 

Conquejl of Egypt by the Turks—Origin of the Gipjies—The 
famous ^li Bey-^Grand CairOy Alexandria and Thebes —■ 
The CroetdiUy Camehoily and Cerajles-—-Incantation of Ser¬ 
pents—ExtraBion of the King 6f Abyjfmia—Source of the 
Nile—Defeription of a remarkable Fly—Peculiar method of 
computing Time—-Interior Parts of Africa—Sierra Leine 
—African Ifands, 

A fter the death of Cleopatra, who had been miftrefs 
fucceflively to Jubufs Csefar and Mark Antony, Egypt 
became a Roman province, and thus remained till the reign 
of Omar, the fecond calif of the fucceffors of Mahomet, 
who cxpdled the Romans after it had been in their hands 
700 hundred years. Vizirs then governed it in the name of 
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ilie califs, and, poflTeffed of unbounded powtfr, exercifcd 
fuprcme authority. Many of thefe vizirs fwayed an iron 
fceptre; feme fe\<r made commerce, agriculture, and the arts, 
to flourilh, "Others, among whom was the famous Ebn 
Toulon, rebelled, and proclaimed themfelves kings ; but the 
cro'vn feldom defeended to their children. After the death 
of the rebel, the province returned to the dominion of its 
former matters. 

In the year 982, Moaz, fovereign of the wettem part 
of Africa, and a defeendant of the F’atimitc califs, who had 
founded a kindom there two centuries before, fent his ge¬ 
nerals to conquer Egypt, which having performed, he made 
it the feat of empire. His offspring reigned 
till Sjladin ettablifhed the empire of the 'I'urks A. D. 1189. 
in Africa. This warlike prince, the terror of 
the crufaders, whom he had almoft driven out of Palettine, 
tvas overthrown by Richard Cceur de Lioji, near the walls 
of St.John d’Acre ; and the name of thCfEnglifli monarch 
became terrible throughout the cafj. The government of 
Saladin and his fucceffors was mouarchicah when Egypt 
became very fiourhhing. In the year 1250, the Baharite 
Mamluks *, Turks by defeent, maffacred Touran Shah, 
the laft prince of the family of Saladin, and the fon of 
Nijcm Eddin their benefaiStor, with whoih ended the reign 
of the Arabian princes over Egypt. 'I'he Baharite Mam¬ 
luks change^ its form of government, and made it repub¬ 
lican. About the middle of the fourteenth century, the Cir- 
caflian Mamluks dethroned the Baharites, but preferved 
their form of govermuent, and continued in 
jpolTeffion of Egypt till the conquett of it by the A, D. 1517. 
Turkifh emperor Selim, who reduced it to its 
prefent ttate of fubjedlion; 

While Selim was fettling the government of Egypt, great 
numbers of the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the dc- 
ferts and plains, under one Zinganeus, from whence they 
attacked the cities and villages of the N ile, and plundered 
■whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers perceiv¬ 
ing that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extir¬ 
pate thofe marauders, left them at liberty to quit the coun¬ 
try, which they did in great numbers, and their pofterity 
is known all over Europe and Afia, by the name of Gipfies. 
Of late, however, many of them have incorporated with, 
and adopted tlie manners of, the people among whom they, 
refide. 

* They were bought of Syrian merchants by Nijom Eddin. Maroluk 
ignifies acquired or polTtffed. 
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Of the famous AU Bey. 

Au attempt was made fomc years ago to deprive Ac (St-* 
toman Porte of its authority over-Egypt by Ali Bey, wbofe 
father was a prieft of the Greek church. Ah turned Ma¬ 
hometan, and being a man of great alrilities and addrefs, 
rendered himfelf extremely popular in Egypt. A falfe ac- 
cufatioji having been made againft him to tlie Grand 
Signior, his head was ordered to be fent to Conftantiiiople, 
but beii^ apprized of the dehgn, he feized and put to dcatlr 
the meflenger who brought tlu; order, and was foon enabled 
to put himfelf at the head of an army. Taking advantage 
of the diftrefsful and dangerous lituation to which the 
Turkilh empire was reduced, in confeqiience of tire war with 
Ruflia, he boldly mounted the throne of the ancient fultans 
of Egypt. But not content witli the kingdom of Egypt, 
he alfo laid'claim to Syria, Palcftine, and that part of Ara¬ 
bia which bad belonged to the ancient fultans. Uc marclicd 
at the head of ; troops to fupport tlrefc pretenlions, and 
aiftually fubdued tonic ^of the neighbouring provinces both 
of Arabia and Syria. ' At the fame time, that he was en¬ 
gaged in theft; great enterprifes, he was no Icfs attentive to 
the eflablhlhng of a regular form of government, and intro- 
duemg order into a country that had been long the feat of 
anarcliy and confufion. His views weie equally extended 
to commerce ; for which purpofe he gave great enconrage- 
incnt to the Chriftian traders, and took off foine lhameful 
reftraints and indignities, to which they were fubjetflcd in 
that barbarous country. He alfo wrote a letter to the r;- 
public of Venice, with the greatefl affurances of his friend- 
ihip, and tliat their merchants flrould meet with every de- 
gre: of proteflion and fafety. His great delign was faid 
to be, to make himfelf mailer of the Red Sea ; to open the 
port of Suez to all nations, but particularly to the Euro- 
.peajis, and to render Egypt once more the great centre of 
commerce. The condudl and views of Ali Bey Ihewed 
an extent of thought and ability that indicated nothing of 
the barbarian, and befpoke a mind equal to the founding of 
an empire: but he was not finally fuccefsful.. He was, 
however, for fomc time extremely fortunate. He affumeil 
the titles and Hate of the ancient fultans of Egypt, and was 
ably 'fupported by Sheik Dalier, and fome other Arabian 
princes, who warmly efpoufed his interefts. He alfo fuc- 
ceeded in almofl all his enterprizes againft the neighbour¬ 
ing Afiatic governors and bafhaws, whom he repeatedly 
defeated; but he was afterwards deprived of the kingdom 
of Egypt by tire bafe and ungrateful condiufl of his brother- 
^ ^ in-law, Mahomed Bey Aboudaab, his troops 

■being totally defeated, and himfelf Jypunded 

and 
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taken prifoner. He died of his wounds, and w'as 
buried at Grand Cairo. Aboudaab afterwards governed 
£gypt as Sheik Bellet, and inarched into Paleftine to fub- 
due Sheik Dahcr. Alter behaving with gre^ cruelty to the 
inhabitants of tlie places he took, he was founadead in his bed 
one moi ning at Acre, fuppofed to be ftrangled. Sheik Dahef 
accepted the Porte’s fall ainnefty, and trufting to their afi- 
furances, embraced the captain balhaw’s invitation to dine 
on board his Ihip, when the captain produced his orders, 
and the brave Daher, Ali Bey’s ally, had his h-ead cut off 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. From that time Egypt 
has been torn by a civil war, between the adherents of Ali, 
and other beys or princes, who rofe on his ruins. Of thefe 
ihe principal arc Morad and Ybrahim, who ha%ing driven 
their enemies ijito banilhment, began to quarrel among 
ihemfclves. Alternately expelled from Cairo, 
they finally agreed to a compr^mife ; but it is A.D. 1785. 
not expedtcil that tl eir agreement will bo lafl- 
ing. 'I’he Porte ftill retains a balhaw in Pigy-pt ; but this 
balhaw', confined and watched i? the caftle of Cairo, is 
rather the prifoner of the Mamluks, than the reprefenta- 
tive of the fultan. 

I’he chief cities of Egypt are Grand Cairo, one of the 
larged: cities in the world, ijear which w'as the ancient city 
of Mcmjihis. Thebes, e.hich once had in it an hundred 
royal palaces; and Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great. 'I'his city, which lies on the Levant coaft, was 
once the emporium of the world, and by the means of the 
Red Sea furniilicJ Europe, and great part of Aha, with the 
riches of India. It hands forty miles weh from the Nile, 
and is a hundred and twenty north-weft of Cairo, It rofe 
jipon the ruins of Tyre and Carthage. 

When the Nile rifes to its ufual height, the principal 
hreet of Cairo, called the Kalifch, is converted into a canal. 
“ 'I'he feftival,” fays a late traveller, “ was very brilliant; 
“ the ftreets, the windows, and the roofs of the houfes 
“ were filled with people. The water having been flow 
“ in coming, they teftified fome uneafinefs, but its abun- 
“ d.iricc foon m^e every one quiet; and thofe unhap- 
“ py wretches, whom I before mentioned, lent forth 
“ cries of joy, without refledfing, that the half of them 
“ would perifli with hunger, before they could fee that 
“ hai-veft from which they hoped to derive fo much relief. 
“ Nothing can equal the fuperftitious rcfpedf which the 
“ inhabitants of Egypt entertain for the river that nourilhes 
“ them. Some took a plealure in croffing the m.uddy w’ater 

in all diredlioQs, and mothers plunged their children into 
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“ it, who came out as ^lack as toads. In (hort, the crou^ 
“ did not difperfe until the water came fo high,'that it ob- 
liged them to retire. Since that time, the Kalifch has 
“ been covered with elegant barks, die roviers of which 
accompany their labour with a fong rather monotonous, 
“ but harmonious, and which has nothing of the dif- 
cordant and fhrill cries of the Turkilh muhc. The 
“ pacha apd principal beys affift at the opening of the 
“ Kalifch, and certity by a writing, that the water has en- 
« tered it; without this the Grand Signior could not demand 
any tribute from Egypt. But all this is only ceremony 
“ for the beys, neverthelefs, keep all the revenues of the 
« country to themfelves, and fend very little to Conllanti- 
“ nople.” 

Egypt is inhabited by four different race's of people, the, 
Turks, who pretend to be inafters of the country; the 
Arabs, who were conquered by the Turks; the Copies, 
who are defeended from the ancient Egyptians, mixed with 
the Perllans, Greeks, and Romans, who fucceflively con- 

? uered Egy'pt; and, the Mamlnks, who w’erc originally 
hreaffian and Mingrelian flaves, and being the only mili¬ 
tary force, are the real mafters of the country. The Turks, 
who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and in- 
Iblence, and wear the Turkiih* habit, to diftinguifti them¬ 
felves from the Arabs and Copies, who drefs very plain. 
Though it is fuppofed that the Greeks derived all their 
knowledge from tire ancient Egyptians, yet fcarccly a veftige 
of it remains among their defeendants. The jargon of 
aftrologv, with ftich knowledge as is ncceflary for the dif- 
patch of bufinefs, is all the learning they poflefs. 

The women of modern Egypt are far from being on 
refpedlable a footing as they were in ancient times, or as 
the European women are at prefent. In Europe, women 
a 61 parts of great confequence, and often reign lovereigns 
on the world’s vaft theatre. They influence manners and 
morals, and decide on the moft important events. The fate 
of nations is frequently in their hands. Hovy'different is 
their fttuation in Egypt ! tliere they are bound down by the 
fetters of flaiery, condemned to fervitude, and have no in¬ 
fluence in public affairs. Their empire is confined within 
the walls of the harem *. There are their graces and 
charms entombed. The circle of their life extends not be¬ 
yond their own family and doineftic duties. Their firft 
care is to educate their children. The harem is the cradle 
' and Ichocl of infan<^. , The new-born feeble being is not 
there fwaddled and fuletted up in a fwathe, the fource of a 
thoufand difcal'cs. Laid naked on a mat, expofed in a Vaffc 
♦ The vvunien’!, apaiimtnt. 
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i^ 5 hinbeT^t) the pure air, hfr breathes freel7,,and wth Im* 
4 elicah?^imbs fprawls at pleafure. The new element, 
w'hich he is to Jjve, is not entered with pain and tears. 
Daily bathed beaeath his mother’s eye, he grows apace. 
Free to adt, he tries his coming powers; rolls, crawls, rifes, 
and, Ihould he fajil, cannot much hurt himfelf on the carpet 
or mat, which covers the floor. The daughter’s education 
is the fame, W^haleboqe and bulks, which martyr Euro¬ 
pean gills,^they know not, Fhe drefs they wear confines 
none of their limbs, but fpflFers the body to take its true 
form ; and nothing is more uncommon than rkketty' chil¬ 
dren, and crooked people. In Egypt, man rifes in all In* 
majeily, and woman difplays every charm of perfon. Sub- 
jedl to the immutable laws by which cuftom governs the 
Eafl, the women do not alTociate with the men, not even 
at table, where the union of fexes produces mirth and wit, 
and makes food more fweet. When the great incline to 
dine with one of their wives, flie is informed, prepares the 
apartment, perftimes it with preciouj efiences, procures the 
moft delicate viands, and receives her lord with the utmoft 
attention anfl refpea. Among the common people, the 
women ufnally ftand, or Ik in a corner of the rgora, while 
tjie huiband dines. Tlxey often hold the bafon for him to 
wafli, an<l ferve him at table. Cufloms like thefc, whicJ^ 
the Europeans rightly call barbarous, and explann agamic 
with juftice, appear fo natural in Egypt, that they do not 
fnfpedt it can be otherwife elfewhere. Such is the povver 
of habit over men. What has been for ages, he fuppofes 


a law of nature. „ 

The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to Egypt, 
but there does not fe.em to be any material difterenc^ be^ 
tween it and the aligatprs pf India and America. T. hey 
are both amphibious animals, in tlie fonn ot a lizard, ana 
grow till they are about twenty feet in len^h, and have 
four Ihort legs, with large feet, armed with t^laws, and 
their backs are covered with a kind ol impenetrable leaks 
like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey m the ledge, 
and other cover, on the fldes of the rivers; and, pretty- 
much relembling the trunk of an old tree, lometxmes luf- 
prifes the unwary traveller with his tore pavvs, or beats^m 
down with his tail. The camelion, a little amirial fomething 
rcfembling a lizard, that changes colour as you ftand to 
look upon him, is found here as well as in neiglAouring 
countries. The hyppopotamus, or river horfe, an amphi¬ 
bious animal, refembhng an ox m its hinder parts, with the 
flead of a horfe, is common in Upper Egypt. 

The cerqfles, or horned viper, inhabits the greateft part 
' ■ ‘ E 4 , 
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of the eaftern continent, efpecikHy the defert fandy pavci of 
it. _ It abounds in Syria, in the three Arabia?, and in Africa.- 
It is probable that this was the afp which Cleopatra em¬ 
ployed to procure her death. Alexandria, plentifully fup- 
pliM by water, muil: then have had fruit of all kinds in its 
gardens. The bafleets of figs mull: have come from thence, 
and the afp, or ceraffes, that was hid in them, from the ad¬ 
joining defert, where there arc plenty to this day. 'I'he 
poUon is very copious for fo fmall a creature ; it is fully 
as large as a drop of Itudanuin dropped from a phial by 
a careful hand. V iew'cd through a glafs, it appears not 
perfedfly t anfjiarcnt or pellucid. I’cople have doubted 
whether or not this yellow liquor is the poifon, and tJie rca- 
fon has been, that animals who Itad tailed it did not die as 
when bitten, but this reafou docs not hold in modern phy- 
iics. We know that the faiiva of a mad dog has been 
given to animals and has not afl'e£l:ed them ; and a German 
phyfician was bold enough to diflil the pus, or putrid matter 
flowing from the ulcar of a perfon infected by the plague, 
and talle it afterwards without any bad confequences , fo 
that it is clear that the poifon has no aiSlivity, till through 
feme fore or wound it is admitted into circulation. 

There are few fubjeifts ®f more curious inveftigation, 
than the incantation of fetpents. There is no doubt of 
its reaijty. The fcripturcs are full of it. All that have 
been in Egypt have fecn as many different inftances as they 
chofe. Some have doubted that it was a trick, and that 
the animals, fo handled, had been hrft trained, and then dif- 
armed < >f their powers of hurting ; and fond of the difeo- 
Very they have refled themfelves upon it, withotJl experi ¬ 
ment, in the face of all antiquity. But I will not hefitate to 
aver, fays a late ingenious traveller*, that I have feen at 
Cairo (and this may be feen daily without trouble or ex¬ 
pence) a man w’ho has taken a ceraflcs with his naked 
hands from a number of others lying at the bottom of a 
tub, has put it upon his bare head, and tied it about his 
neck like a necklace ; after which it has been applied to a 
hen, and bit it, which has died in a fewmimiles. 

Abyssinia is an extenfive country, of which, for along 
time, our European nations had no other knowledge than 
by name. It was under the celebrated John 11 . king of 
Portugal, that Don F.rancifco d’Alvarez, firft found his way 
to thofe immenfe regions, fituated between the tropic and 
the equator, of fuch difficult accefs by fea. I'he country 
was poor, though abounding with filver mines. The in- 
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haWtants, lefs induftrious than the Americans, knew nei- 
how to work thofe mines, nor to make life of the 
trcafurc which the earth abundantly furnifhed for the real 
wants of man. Agreeably to this vee meet with a letter • 
from David, king of AbylEnia, to th- Portugnefe governor 
of India, beg ing for workmen of every kind. This in- 
deed was very poor. 'I'hrce fourths of Africa, America, 
and the northern parts of Afia, laboured under the fame 
poverty. In the midfl ot the luxurious opulence ^'f our 
towns, we are apt lo imagine, that the rcit of the world are 
like oiirfelves ; not reflecting, that mankind, till they are 
civilized, “ live in the raidft of gold and diamond mines, 
“ with haidly food and raiment*'.” So weak was this 
boaflcd kingdom of Abylfmia, that a petty Mahometan 
prince, poflclTed of a neighbouring province, made al- 
inofl: an entire conqueft o> it, in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century. We have ftill the famous letter from John 
Berm tides to Don Sebaftian, king of Portugal, whereby 
we may be ponvinced, either that the Abyflinians are not 
the invincible nation mentioned by Herodotus, or that they 
have greatly degenerated. They give tlie name of Prejier 
"John to the ntgns or king of Abyflinia, becaufe he is laid, 
to be defeended from the race of Solomon, by the queen of 
Sheba. He is abfolute both in ecclefiaflical and civil af¬ 
fairs. He very often judges capital crimes hinifclf ; but no 
man is condcnui d to die for the firjlfault, imlcfs the crime 
be of a horrid nature, fucii as parricide or facrilege. And, 
in general, the life and merits of the prifoner are weighed 
againfl: his immediate guilt; fo that if his firll behaviour has 
had more merit toytuirds the Rate than his prd’enc delin¬ 
quency is thought to have injured it, the ore is placed fairly 
againft the other, and the ttccufed is generally abfolvcd when 
the fovereign judges alone. 

The Nile t ,kes its rife in this country, to difeover the 
fources of whii h animated a late celebrated traveller through 
toils and dar.gprs innumerable. When he flood in rapture 
over the principal fountain, what mingled emotions mult 
liuve arifen in his mind ! “ It is calier to guefs than to de- 
“ Icribe the fituatlonof myfmind',” lays he, “ when ftanding 
“ in that Ipdt which had batfled the gen.us, iuduflry, and 
‘‘ enquiry of both ancients and moderns, lor the courfe ot 
“ near three thouland years. Kings Ixtd attempted this 
dilcovery at the head ot armies, and t-ach expedition was 
*’ diflinguilhed from the lafl, only by the difference of the 
numbers which had periffied, and ajiced alone in the 
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f‘ difappointmcnt which had uniformly and without cx.'jpp ■» 
** tion followed then) all. Fame, riches, and honour, liu^} 
“ been held out for a feries of ages to every individual of 
thofe myriads thefe princes commanded, without having 
“ produced one man capable pf gratifying the curiofity of 
“ his fovereign, or wiping off this ftain upon the enterprise 
“ and abilities of mankind, or adding this defideratuni for 
** the encouragement of geography. Though a mere pri- 
vate Briton, I triumphed here in my own mind, over 
“ kings and their armies ; and eA cry comparifon w'as lead- 
iug nearer and nearer to prefumption, when the place it- 
“ felt where I flood, the objedl of my vain-glory, fuggeflcc) 
what depreffed my Ihort-lived ti iiunphs. J was but a tevr 
“ minutes arrived at the fourccs of the Nile, through num 
“ berlefs dangers and futferliigs, the leafl of which would 
“ have overwhelmed me but for the continued goodnefs and 
“ protection of providence ; I was, however, but then half 
“ through my journey, and all thofe dangers which 1 had 
“ already palled, awaited ire again on my return. | faw 
“ Strates expending me on the fide of the hill: “ Strates,” 
faid 1, “ faithful fquire, come and triumph with your Don 
“ Quixote at that ifland of Barataria, where we have wifely 
“ and fortunately brought ourfelves; come and triumph 
with me over all the kings of the earth, all their armies, all 
“ tluSir phiiofopherS arid all their heroes.”—“Sir, fays Strates, 
‘‘ I do not underhand a word of what you fay, and as little 
“ of what you mean : you very well know I am no fcholar; 

“ but you had much better leave that bog, and cc)me into the 
“ houfe.”—“ Come,” faid I, “ take a draught of this ejccel- 
lent water, and drink with me a health to his Majefly 
George III. and a long line of princes.” “ I had in mV 
« hand large cup of cocoa-nut fliell, which I procuro/cl 
« )n Arabia, apd which was brim full. He drank to the 
“ king fpeedily and chearfully, with the addition of “ con- 
fulion to his enemies,” arid toffed up his cap with a loud 
“ husza. “ Now friend,” faid I, “ here is to a more 
“humble, but ftill a facred name; here is to—Maria!” 

“ He alked, if that was the virgin Mary ? I anfwered. 
In faith I bel eve fo,’ Strates.” He did not fpeak, but only 
gave a humph of difapprobation. 

' The day had been very hot, fo that my thirft led me to 
thefe "fretjuent libations at this lon^ fought for fpfing, the 
moft ancient of'all altars. Strates,”‘laid I,’ “here is to 
“ our happv return. Come, frieridj yoq are yet two toaft^ 
behind me; can -you ever be faiiated with this excellent 
f‘ water ?” “ Look you, Sir,” fays he very gravely, “ as for 
f kii^ George, 1 drank to him with all my heart, to his 
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to his children, to his brothers and fillers, God 

as 1 

f‘ am no papill, I beg to be cxcufed from drinking healtha, 
‘‘ which my church does not drink. ' But you mull forgive 
“ jne, if I refufe to drink any more water.” 

The number of birds in Abyfiinia exceeds that of other 
animals beyond proportion. T he'I'l'altfalya, or fly, is aa 
infedt that has not been deferibed by any naturalift. If is 
in fizc very little larger than a bee. ot a thicker proportion, 
and its wings, whic h are broader than thoip of a bee, placed 
fejjarate like tliofe of a, fly. Of all thofe that have writted- 
upon thefe coimtn'es, the prophet Ifaiali alone lias given aa 
account ot this animal, and the manner of its operation! 
“ And it lhall come to pafs, in that day, that the Lord lliall 
“ hi<s tor the fly that is in the uttermofl parts of the rivcis 
“ of Egypt. And they fliall come, and fliall rcll all of 
“ them iii die delblate vallie.s, and in the holes of the roeks, 
“ and upon all thorns, and upon all huihes We cand 

not read tae hlilory of the plague# which God brought up¬ 
on Pharoah by the hands of Mofes, without (lopping a, 
moment to confider a fingularity, which attended this 
plague of the fly. It was not till this time and by means of 
this inledf, that God faid, he would feparate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would feem that then a law was 
given to them, which fixed the limits of their habitation. 
It is well known that the land of Cxi^flien, or Gefhen, the 
poirefiion of the Ifraclitcs was a land of pafture, which, was 
hot tilled or (own, becaufe it was not overflowed by the 
E'ile. But the land overflowed by the Nile was the black 
earth of the valley of legypt, aud it was here that God con¬ 
fined the flies ; for he fays, it fliall be a fign of this repara¬ 
tion of the people, which he had then made, that not one 
fly Ihould be feen in the fund or pafture ground, the land 
of Goflien; and this kind of foil has ever fince been the 
fe.'uge of all cattle emigrating from the black earth to tlic 
Jower part of Atbara. ' 

Balm, or balfam, is found in Abydlnia. We know from 
fcripture, the oldeil hiliory extant, as well as the mo,I in¬ 
fallible, that the Iftimaelites, or Arabian carriers and mer¬ 
chants, trafficking with the India commodities into Egypt, 
brought with them balm as part of the cargo. Thejewifti 
fiiftorian f, in his account of the antiquities of his country, 
fays, that a tree of this balfam w;is brought to Jerufaicnj 
by the queen of Sheba, or Abyflinia, and given,among other 
|)rcfcnts to Solomon, who, as wc know from fcripture, was 
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-tery ftudious of all forts of plants, and fkilful In the defcrlp,-' 
tion and diftiniSiion of them. Nctwithftanding this%y^- 
tive authority of Jofephus, we are not to put it in com., 
petition with that of fcripture, from which we know the 
place where it grew and was fold to merchants, was Gilead 
in Jod^a, more than 1780 years before Chrift, or 1000 
hefore the queen of Sheba ; fo that upon rcadijig the verfe, 
nothing can be more plain than that it had been tranfplanted 
into Judas;:, Hourifhed, and had beconie an article of com¬ 
merce in Gilead, long before the period Jofephus mentions; 

And they lat down to eat bread, and then lifted up their 
“ eyes and looked, and behold a c'omp-iuy of Ifhmaclites 
“ came from Gilead, v/ith their camels, bearing fpicery, 

and balm, and myrrh, going to carrv it down into Egypt*.” 

The Aln'ffir.ians have a way ot deicribing time peculiar 
4^0 themfelves. They read the whole of the iour evangelifts 
every year in their churches. 'I'hey begin with Alatthcw, 
then proceed t(j Adark, I,like and John in order; and 
wlicn they ipeak of an event, they write and fay it happen¬ 
ed in the,days ot Matthew, that is in the firfr quarter ot the 
year, while the gofpel of St. Matthew was yet reading iii 
Jhc churches. 

'i'heir hrfl; bifhop, Frumentius, being ordained about tlic 
year 333, and inltiudtedin the religion of th , Greeks of the 
church of Alexandria, by St. Ath.inalius, then fitting in the 
chair ®f Sr. Alark, it follows that the true religion of the 
Abytlinians, which they received on their converfion to 
Chriftianity, is that of the Greek church. 'I'hcy receive 
the holy facrament in botli kinds, in unleavened bread, and 
in the grapp brujfed witli the hulk as it grows ; fo that it 
is a kind of marmalade, and is given in a flat ipoon. 'I'hcy 
aFo obferve circumcifloii. 

The interior parts pf Africa are, comparatively fpeaking, 
very little known. In inoft material circumftances, the in¬ 
habitants of this extcnfivc continent agree with each other. 
If we except the people of Abyffinia, who are tawny, and 
profefs Chrjfrianiiy blended with Judaihn and Paganifin, 
they are all of a black complexion, In their religion, ex • 
rept on the fga-poafig which have been vifited and inhabited 
by ftrangers, they arc pagans; and the form of govenijent 
i.s every where monarchical. Fhe countries of Alandcngcr, 
pthlopia, Congo, Angola, Balua, and Afonomotapa, are 
extremely rich in gold and filver. Th.e ba'er metals likc- 
wife are found in thefe and many other parts of Africa. 
But the perfojis of the natives make the ijioft conllderabhe. 
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in the produce anil traffic of this iniferablc quarter 
of 'fhe globe. On the Guinea or weftern coaff, the Engi- 
Ihh trade to James Fort, arid other fcttlements on the river 
Gambia, where tiiey exchange their woollen and linen ina- 
nufadfiires, their hardware and fpirituous liquors, for the 
perfons of the natives. Among the negroes a man’’s wealth, 
confifts m the number of his family, vvh.oiu he fells lif^e fo 
many cattle, and often at an infeiior price. When will 
this moff infamous of all trades,’ fo difaraceful to the Chrif- 
tian name, and lo repugnant to tlic luinciplcs of our con- 
ftitution, be tiboliihcd; Let the negroes already in our iflands 
be prqpe ly treated, made free, and encourage,nent given 
to their p(,pulation ; mcafures that vvould be attended with 
no lefs profit titan lujiiour. 

Gold and ivory, next to the flavc trade, form lire p:inci» 
pal branches of African commerce. Tliefe are carried on' 
from the lame coaft, wltcre the .Dutcli and FrencJi, as well 
as Englith, have their fettlemcnts for this purpofe. The 
Portugiiefe are in polTcffton of.thc cafl and weic coaft of 
Africa, from the tropic of capricorn to tltc equator , which 
immenfe titftb they became mafters of, by their happy dif- 
covery and navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Dutch have letilemcnts towards tltc fouthern part of the 
ccmiiient in the country called Caftraria, or the land of the 
Hottpitots, particularly Cape Town, whicJi is well fettled 
and Ibrlificd. Here their Ihips bound for India ufually put 
in, and ; adc with the natives for their cattle, in exchange 
for winch they give them fpirituous liquors. The Cape 
ot Good Hope is very mountainous, and the top is always 
covered with a cap of clouds before a ftorm. 

Were Alrica civilized, and could we pre-occupv the af- 
fedbions of the natives, and introduce gradually our religion, 
manners and language among them, we ihould open a 
market that would fully employ our manufaciurcrs aiid'lea- 
men, morally fpeaking, till die end of time, and while we 
enriched ourfelves wc ihould contriliutc to their happinels. 
It is much to be wiihed by every friend to huiuanitv. tiiat 
the new fettlcment lately formed at Sierra Leone, under the 
patronage of a very refpecbahlc fociety of gentlemen in 
London, may anfwer thole benevolent purpoics, for which 
it was intended, viz. to introduce the light of knowledge, 
and the comforts of civilization i;;io Africa, to cement 
and perpetuate the moft confideiuiiil union betwce.n the Eu¬ 
ropean colony and the natives of that country. 

Willi regard to Africa we may obferve, that there is no 
medium as to the advantages of foil. It is either perieedy 
barren or extremely fertile : this ariles from the intenfe heat 
3 of 



of the fan, wliieh, wl^c ^ meet* with, faflicient molflu^ 
produces Ae utmoft luxufiancy; and in thofc coJitnyires 
yvherc there ire few jivefs, reduces the furface of die earth 
to a barren fand. Of this fort are the countries of Anian 
and Za^ra^ whicH. for waht of water, and cor?fequently 
of all other neceflaries; are reduced to p'erfedt deferts, as 
the i^me of thfe latter denot'. s. In thofe countries, on the 
Other hand, where tlicr- is pldrity of water, and particu¬ 
larly where the rivers oversow tne land, part of the year, 
as in Abyffinia, the produdions of nature, both of the 
animal and vegetable kinds, are found in the highcfl per- 
feftion and grCaieft abundance. 

There are feveral Jfrlc'an Jjlandi, fome of which lie iri 
the Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and fome in the Weftern or 
Atlantic. Socatra i? famous for its aloes, whicli areefteein- 
fcd the beft in the workl. If w’e wiih to pay a vifit to this 
illai'.d, we muft fail round the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
Arabic gulph, on the eaftmoft point of Africa, called for¬ 
merly the Red-Sea, 

-Whofe waves o’erthrew 

Proud Pharaoh, and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purlucd 
The (bjourners of Goftien ; vha beheld. 

From the fafe fhore, their tioating carcafus. 

And broken chariot wheels *. 

HlaJagafcar is a very large ifland, being near lOOO miles 
long, and 300 broad. It abounds in cattle and coni, and 
,moft of the neceiTaries of life, but there is not fufErient 
mcfchandife to induce Europeans to fettle colonies. — Mau¬ 
ritius, or Maurice, was (o called by the Dutcli, 
A. 0.1598. who hrft touched tlieic, in hoiionr of prince 
Maurice their Stadtholder ; but the French, its 
prefent mafters, have given it the name of the Ijle of France. 

The firll ifland on this lide the Cape is the pleafant St. 
Helena, where the Englifli Eaft-India fhips Ilop to get 
Water and frelh provifipns in their w'ay home. Though 
the iflaiid appears on every fide a hard barren rock, yet it 
is agreeably diverfified witli hrils and plains, adorned with 
plantations of ffuit-rreeS and gaiden-ftuff St.- Helena is 
laid to have been firft difeovered by the Portuguefe on the 
feftival of the emprefs Helena, mother of the emperor 
Conflantine the Gfeat, whole name it ftill bears. It doe* 
not appear that the Portugtife ever planted a colony here ; 
uid the Englilh Eall-India company took pofiefliion of it in 
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if)6o, ahd lield it without interruption, till the war *673,’ 
the Dutch took it by furprife. The Englilh, how¬ 
ever, recovered it within the fpace of a year, and at the 
fame time took three Dutch Eaft-India ihips that lay inf 
the road. There afe about two hundred families in thet 
ifland, inoft of whom are defeended from Englifh pa- 
rents.-^The Cape J^erd iflands, which belong to the Por- 
tuguefe, are fo called from their verdure. The ancienU 
called them Hefperides, or Golden Apples, well known in 
poetic ftory.—Gsrrr is a fmall fpot, hoi Exceeding two 
miles in circumference, but its importance arifes from lt4 
fituation for trade fo near Cape Verd, and it has been 
therefore a bone of contention between European nations. 

It was firlf poffelTcd by the Dutch, from whom it was 
taken by the Englifli; but it was retaken by 

the Dutch, and foon after fubdued by the French, A. D. i7S9‘ 

in wbofe pofieflion it remarned till the Britifh 
arms were every where triumphant. It was reilored to the 
French at the treaty of peace in 1763. It was retarkcri by the 
Englilh in the lad war, but again reilored at the peace of 
1783. The Canaries, from whence firft came our Ca¬ 
nary wine, and thofe delightful fongfters, called Canary 
Birds, are feven in number. The ancients called them the 
Fortunate Ifles, and placed there the Elyfian fields. I'e- 
nerift'e, one of the largell of thefe iflands, is very moun¬ 
tainous. The peak is an afeent in the form of ^ fugar loaf 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and, according to the 
account of Sprat bifhop of Rodiefter, publithed m the 
Philofophical 'rranfadlions, near three miles perpendicular; 

but lately afeertained to be only 13,265 feet. This mo^n- 
tain is a volcano, and fomelimes throws out fuch (quantities 
of fulphur and melted ore, as to convert the richeft lapds 
into barren deferts. Thefe iflands were firft difcoyered and 
planted by the Carthaginians; buphe Romans deftroymg 
that date, put a flop to the navigation on the weft c..alt ot 
Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from the 
reft of the world, till they were dilcovered by A. D. 1403- 

the Spaniards, to whom they ftill bebng. The 

fertile iflands oiMadeira, famous foi the heft ftoinachic Wine, 
of which no lefs than 20,000 hogfheads are yearly expoite^ 
belong to the Portuguefe. The inhabitants make the beft 
fweet!meats in the world, and ft,cceed wonderfully in pre- 
ferwng citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and 
perfumed paftes, which exceed thoic of Genoa. The 
ftigar they make is e-xtremely beautiiul, and fmells natu¬ 
rally of violets. 
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CHAP. CXI. 

OF AMERICA IN GENERAL, 

Cilumhus difcovers this immcnfe Continent—Extent.^ CUnialei 
and Soil of America—r-Opinions concerning the Manner in 
which it was peopled—Complexion., XJnderJianding, Man~ 
ners, Cujioms and Language of the Natives—Of the North~ 
American Ahorigmes—Aftngitlar Occurrence—PraSiice of 
■putting to Diath their infrm Relations. 

C HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a native of Genoa, 
was the firft who undertook to extend the boundaries 
which ignorance had given to the world. He 
A. D. 1^92, failed frOrn Spain with a . fleet of three fliips, 
upon the mofc adventurous attempt ever under¬ 
taken by man, and in the fate of which tire inhabitants of 
two w’orlds were intcreiled.' After a voyage of thirty-three 
days, he landed on one of thofe iflands, no\y called the 
Bahamas. He afterwards touched on feveral of the iflands 
in ihe ’ame clufler, enq- iring every where for gold, which 
■was the only objedt of commerce he thought worth his 
attention. In fleering fouthward he found the ifland called 
Hifpaniola, abounding in all the neceffaries of life, and in¬ 
habited by a humane and hofpitable people. Here Co¬ 
lumbus was vifited by a prince or caxique of the country. 
He appeared with all the pomp known among a funple 
people, being carried in a fort of palanquin upon the fhoul- 
ders of four men-, and attended by many of his fubjects who 
ferved him with great rejpedd. . His deportment was grave 
and ftately, very referved to-wards his o\vn people, but with 
Columbus and the Spaniards extremely courteous. He gave 
the admiral foine thin plates of gold, and a girdle of curious 
■workmanlhip, receiving in return prefents of firwtll value, 
but highly acceptable to him *. On his return home, Co¬ 
lumbus touched on feveral iflands to the fouthward, and 
dilcovered the Carlbbees. He was welcomed in Spain 
■with all the acclamations which the populace are ever 
ready to give on fuch occaiions, and the court received him 
with the higljefl: marks of refpedf. He afterwards failed on- 
on other difeoveries to America ; but the ungrateful avari¬ 
cious Spanurds, not immediately receiving thofe advantages 
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*hey had promlfed diemfdves from his firft voyages, at laft 
futfered him to die negledled and difregardcd. The court of 
Spain, however, were fo juft to his memory, that they bu- 
fied him magnificently in the cathedral of Seville, and eredl- 
cd a tomb over him with this infcription: “ Columbus has 
“ given a new world to the kingdoms of Caftileand Leon.” 
The wealth which Columbus brought into Europe, tempt¬ 
ed many to make equipments at their own expence. In one 
of thefe expeditions, Americus Vefpulius, a merchant of 
Florence, failed to the fouth continent of America, and, 
being a man of addrefs, had the honour of giving his name 
to half the globe But no one is now impofed on by the 
name; all the world knows that Columbus was the firft 
difcoverer. 

This immenfe continent, frequently called the New 
World, is of greater extent than either Europe, or Afia, 
or Africa, the three noted divilions of the ancient continent; 
and not much inferior in dimenfions to a third part of the 
habitable globe. Its length from the fartheft point of Ne .v 
South Wales north, to the Streighis’of Magellan fouth, is 
about eight thoufand miles; and its greateft breadth, from 
the Cape of St. Auguftinc, on the coaft of Brazil eaft, to 
the South Sea about Quito, is about three thoufand miles. 
The grandeur of the objeiSls which it prefents to view can¬ 
not fail to ft r ike the eye of every obferver. Nature feems here 
to have carried on her operations with a bolder hand, and 
to have diftlnguiihed the features of this country by a pecu¬ 
liar magnificence. The mountains of America are much 
fuperior in height to thofe in the other divinons of the globe. 
Even the plain of Quito, which may be confidcred as tl.e 
bafe of the Andes, is elevated farther :ibove the fea than the 
top of the Pyrenees. This ftupendous ridge of the Andes, no 
lefs remarkable for extent than elevation, rifes in different 
places more than one third above the Peak of Teneriffe, 
the higheft land in the ancient hemifphere. The Andes 
may literally be fa id to hide their heads in the clouds ; the 
ftorms often roll, arid the thunder burfts below their fum- 
mits, .which, though expofed to the rays of the fun in the 
Centre of the torrid zone, are covered with evei'lafting fnows. 
From thofe lofty mountains defeeud rivers proportionably 
iargfc^^vith which the ftreams in the ancient continent are 
not to be compared, either for length of courfe, or the^vaft 
body of water whicli they roll towards the ocean, Fhe 
Marqgntju, Oronoco, the Plata, in South America, the 
Mifliffippi and St. Laurence in North America, flow in 
luch fpacious channels, that, long before they feel me m 
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fluencc of ibe tide, they refcmble arai* of the fea rather 
tbao riwrs of fre/h water. 

But what rac ft diftinguilhcs America from other parts of 
the earth, is the peculiar temperature of its climate, and the 
different laws to which it is fubjeift with refpe£t to the dif- 
trihution of heat and cold. We cannot determine precifely 
the portion of heat felt in any part of the cjlobe, merely by 
meafuring its diftance from tire equator. The climate of a 
country is alFcfted, in fome degree, by its elevation above 
the fca, by the extent of continent, by the nature of the 
foil, the height of adjacent mountains, and many other 
circumftances. The maxims, however, which arc founded 
upon obfervation of our liemifphere will not apply to the 
other. The rigour of tlie frigid zmie extends over half of 
that which fliouid be temperate by i;s pofitiom Countries 
where the grape and the fig ftionld ripen, are buried under 
fnovv one lialf of the year; and lands fituated in the fame pa¬ 
rallel with the tnoft fertile and bell: cultivated provinces in 
h.urope, are chilled with pe pctual frofts, which almoft de- 
ftroy the power of vegetation. While the negro on the 
coaft of Ati'lca is fcorched with unremitting heat, the in¬ 
habitant of Peru breathes an air equally mild and temperate, 
and is perpetually lhaded under a canopy of grey clouds, 
which intcrccjits the fierce rays of the fun, without obftrutft- 
ing his friendly influence. There is no eftltSf without a 
caufe. In America the land ftretches from the river St. 
J—aurence towards the pole, and fpreads out itnmenfely to 
the weft. A chain of enormous mountains, covered with, 
fnow and icc, run.; through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in ptifiing over fuch an extent of high and frozen lands, be¬ 
comes fo impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keennefs, which it ret'.iins in its progrefs through warmer 
climates, and is not entirely mitigated until it reaches the 
fiulph of Mexico. This is the reafon why die cold is fo 
inten e in many provinces in that part of the globe. Other 
caufes, no lefs remarkable, diminifli the adiivc power of 
heat in thofe parts of the American continent which die be¬ 
tween the tropics. In all that portion of the globe, the 
wind blows in an invariable dirediion from eaft to weft. As 
thjs wind holds its courfe acrofs the ancient continent, it 
'arrives at the countries which ftretch along the, w(^c-r» 
fl’.ore of Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles: \^d«l-u 
it Jintlr coileftcd from the fultiy plains of Afra, andtifee-' 
burning funds in the African dclerts'. Ti e coaft,j«ff Africa 
is, accordingly, the region of the earth wlncii.'feels the moft 
fervent heat, and is e,';pofed to the unmitigated ardour of th8 
torrid iom;. But dxis fanj|J;iuind winch brings fuch an ac- 
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•effion of warmth to the countries lying between the river 
of Senegal and CafFraria, traverfes tly: Atlantic oceaq te** 
fore it reaches the American fhore. It is cooled in its paf- 
fage over this vaft body of water, and is felt as a refreOilM 
gale along the coafts of Brazil and CJiiiana, rendering thei® 
countries, though among the warmeft in America, tempe¬ 
rate, when compared with thofe which lie oppofite to them 
in Africa. As this wind advances in its courfc acrofs 
America, it meets with imnicnfe plains, covered with im¬ 
penetrable forefts, or occupied by large rivers, marfhes, and 
llagnating waters, where it can rec over no confldcrable de¬ 
gree of heat. At length it arrives at the Andes, which run 
From north to fouth through the whole continent. In paf- 
iing over their elevated and frozen fuininits, it is fo tho¬ 
roughly cooled, that the greater part of the countries be¬ 
yond them hardly feel the ardour to which they feem cx- 
pofed by their fituation. In the other provinces of Ame¬ 
rica, from Terra Finna weftward to the M xican empire, 
the heat of the climate is tempered, in fome places, by the 
elevation of the land above the fe:^ in others, by their ex¬ 
traordinary humidity, and in all by the enormous moun¬ 
tains feattered over this lra6f. The iflands of America in 
die tr rrid zone arc either fmall or mountainous, and arc 
fanned alternately by refrefliing fea and land breezes. 

The effccSls of human ingenuity and labour are more ex- 
tenlive and confiderable, than even our own vanity is apt to 
imagine. When we furvey the face of the habitable globe, no 
fmall part of that fertility and beauty, which we aferibe to 
the hand of nature, is the w'ork of man. His efforts, when 
continued through a fuccefflon of ages, change the apfiear- 
ance and improve the qualities of the earth, as well as rea¬ 
der it more wholefome and friendly to life. All the prii- 
vinces of America, when firfl difeovered, were found to bo 
remarkably unhealthy. This the Spaniards experienced in 
every expedition, whether dellined for conqueft or I’ettle- 
ment. The want of cultivation renders the principle of 
life lefs adlive and vigorous. The animals originally be¬ 
longing to this quarter of the globe appear to be of an In¬ 
ferior race, neither fo robuft' nor fo fierce, as thofe of the 
other continent. America gives birth to no creature of fuch 
bulk as to be compared with the elephant or rhinoceros, of 
that equals the lion and tyger in ftrength and ferocity. The 
Puma and Jaguar, its ficrceft bealls of prey, which th< 5 > 
Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tygers,' 
polled fieiLher the undaunted courage of the former, nor 
Ac ravenous cruelty of the latter, TWy arc uiailtvc and 
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timid, hiirdly formidaWe to m'anV and’ often turn rfielr bacSf 
upon the Icaft appearance of refiftance *. 

The American birds of the torrid zone, like thofc of the 
fame cKmate in Alia and Africa, are decked in plumage, 
which dazzles the eye with the vivid beauty of its colours, 
but nature, fatisfied* with clothing them in this gay drefe has 
denied moft of them that melody of found and vatiety of 
notes, which catches and delights the ear. The birds of the 
temperate climates there, in the fame manner as in our con- - 
tlnent, are lefs fplenJid in thteir appearance, but, in compen- 
fatiomfor that defect, have all the power and fweemefs of 
mufic in their voice. Fn fome diftridts of America, the 
unwholefome temperature of the air feems to be' unfavour¬ 
able even to this part of the creation. The number of 
birds is lefs than in other countries, and the traveller is 
ftruck with the amazing folitude and filence of its forefts. 

The foil, in a continent fo extenfive as America, muffc 
of courfe be extremely various; but, if allowance be made 
for this diverfity, it is naturally as rich and fertile as in any 
part of the earth. As the country was thinly inhabited, and 
by a people of little induftry, who had none of the domeftifc 
animals, which civilized nations rear in fuch vaft numbers, 
the earth was not exhaufted by their confumption. The 
vegetable produftion to which its fertility gave birth, often 
remain^ untouched, and being fuft'ered to corrupt on its 
furfacc, returned with increafe into its bofom. As trees and 


plants derive a great part of their nouriihment from air and 
water, if they were not deftroyed by man and other animals, 
they would render to the earth more, perhaps, than they 
take from it, and feed rather than impoverifh it. Thus the 
unoccupied foil of America might go on enriching for many 
ages. The vaft numbers as well as enormous fize of the 
trees in America, indicate the extraordinary vigour of the 
foil in its native ftate. When the Europeans firft began to 
cultivate the new world, they were aftoniflied at the luxu¬ 
riant power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; and in feve- 
ral places the ingenuity the planter was exnployed in di- 
miniftiing and wafting its fuperfluous fertility, in order to 
• briitg it &wn to a ftate fit for ufeful culture. 

It has often been kfked, “ How was America peopled ? 
“ By what courfe did mankind migrate from the one con- 
“ tinent to the other ? and in what quarter is it moft proba- 
ble that a communication was opened between them 
Wc know, with infallible certainty, that all the human raee 
fprihg from the ftiine fource, and that the defeendants of one 
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man under the protcition as well as in obedience to the 
eoinmand of Heaven, multiplied and replenifhed the earth. 
But neither the annals nor the traditions of nations readh 
back to thofe remote ages, in which they took poffeffion of 
the difFeient countries where they are now fettled. "Wc 
cannot trace the branches of this nrft family, nor point out 
with certainty the time and manner in which they divided 
and fpread over the face of the globe. Even among the 
moft cnlighteired people, the period of authentic hiftory is 
extremely Ihort, and every thing prior to that is fabulous or 
obfeure. When the people of Europe unexpedledly difeo- 
vered a new world, removed at a vaft diftance from every 
part of the ancient continent which was then known, atra 
filled with inhabitants whofe appearance and manners differ¬ 
ed remarkably from the reft of the human fpecics^the queftion 
concerning their original became naturally an objetSl of cu-» 
riofity and attention. The theories and fpeculations, witli 
refpedl to this fubjeiSl, would fill many volumes- Some 
have prefumptuoufly imagined th'A the people of America 
were not the offspring of the fame common parent with the 
reft of mankind, but that they formed a feparate rage of 
men, diftinguifhable by peculiar features in the conftitution 
of their bodies, as well as in. the charadleriftic qualities of 
their minds. Others contend that they are defeended from 
fome remnant of the antediluvian inhabitants or tlic earth, 
who furvived the deluge, which fwept away the greateft part 
.of the human fpe.'ies in the days of N oan ; and prepoftcr- 
oitfly fuppofe rude, uncivilized tribes, fcattcred over an uncul¬ 
tivated continent, to be the inofl: ancient race of people on the - 
earth. There are authors who have endeavoured by mere 
conjedlurcs to account for the peopling of America. Some 
have fuppofed that it was originally united to the ancient 
continent', and disjoined from it by tlie fbock of an earthy 
quake, or the irruption of a deluge. Others have imagine^ 
that fome veffel being forced from its courfe by the violence 
of a ^elderly wind, might be driven by accident towards 
the American coaf}:, and have given a beginning to popula-, 
tic^ in that defolate continent *. But, witli refpedt to all 
thofe fyfteras, it is in vain either to reafon or enquire, bc- 
caufe it is impoffible to come to any decifion. S.uch events 
a.s they fuppofe are barely poflible, and may have happei^d. 
That they ever did happen, we have no evidence, 
from the clear teftimony of hiftory, or from the obfcuie 
intimations of tradition. ^ , • , » 

From confidering the animals lyitb which Amciica ts 

* Uiiiverfal Hiftory. Parfon's Remain* of Japhet, 
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ftorwl, we miy'fconclude that the ncareft point of e6nta^ 
DJftwecn rile ol 3 and new continents is towards the northern 
both, and th:it there the communication was 
bpcned and intercourfe carried on between them.. The 
northern proH^inces of the new world abound with many of" 
the wild animals, which are common in fuch parts of our 
hcmifphere as iie in a fimilar fituation. The bear, the 
Wolf, the foxi the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, and 
feveral othertpecies frequent the forrtfts of North America, 
no le's than thofe in the north of Europe and Afia *. It 
feems to be evident then, that the two continents approach 
ejich other in this quarter, and are either united, or fo nearlv 
adjacent, that thefe animals might pafs from the one to the 
other; and this vicinity h-'.s been afeertained by difeovery. 
With regard|to the human fpecies, fome tribe, or tome fa- 
t^lies of wandering Tartars from the rcftlefs fpirit necii- 
Irar to their race, might migrate to the neareft iflands,^ and, 
rude as their knowledge of navigation was, migljt, by paf- 
li^g from one to the other, reach at length the coaft of 
America, and give a beginning to population in that con¬ 
tinent; 

It iS lifce ^vife evident from recent difcoverics, that an inter* 
Cpurfe between our continent and America might be carried 
on with no lefs facility from the norrh-weft extremities of 
Europe. As early as the ninth century, the Norwegi¬ 
ans discovered Greenland and planted colonies there. I'hc 
Communicaiion with that country, alter a long interruption, 
wq? renewed in the laft century. Some Lutheran and Mo¬ 
ravian uiiflionaries, prompted by zeal for propagating the 
Chilian faith, have ventured to fettle in this frozen ana un- 
Ctiltivated region. To them we are indebted for much cu- 
rihus information with refpefl; to its nature and inhabitants. 

f t. learn that the north-weft coaft of Greenland is feparat- 
from America by a vciy narrow ftrait; that, at the bot¬ 
tom of the bay into which this ftrait condudls, it is highly 
probable that mey arc united ; that the inhabitants of the two 
countries have fome intercottrfe with one another ; that the 
Efquiraato of Aifterica perfedVly referable the Greenlanders 
in their, aipedl, drefs, and mode of living ; that fome failors 
who had acquired the knowledge of a few words in the 
■Grccnlandifh language, reported that thefe w^ere underftood 
by the Efquimaux ; that, at length, a Moravian mldionary. 
Well acquainted with the language of Greenland, having 
rifited the country of the Efquimaux, found, to his afto- 
sulhment, that they Ipoke the fame language with the Green¬ 
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ijiftdeYl, ’arid were in effeT^' re!pe 15 l- the fame peopfc, andl!* 
\Vas accordingly received and entertained by them as a friend 
and brother *. 

The Efquimaux, however, are the only people in Ame-^ 
rica, who, in their afpe£l or chafa( 51 er, bear any rcfetnblanc^, 
to the northern Europeans. Among all the other inhabitants of 
Amciica, there is luch a ftriking ilmilitude in the form of 
their bodies, and the qualities of their minds, th.it, notwith'- 
ftanding the diverfities occafioned by the influence of climate^ 
or unequal progrefs in improvement, we muft pronounce' 
them to be of Afiatic extratlkn. There may be a variety 
in the ftiades, bur we can every where trace the fame ori¬ 
ginal colour. Each tribe h is fomething peculiar which dif- 
tinguillres it, but in all of them we d.lcern certain features 
common to the whole race. It is remarkable that in every 
peculiarity, which charadferizes the Americans, either in 
(heir perfons or diipofitions, they have feme refemblance to>' 
the rude tribes fcattcred o^er the north-eaft of Afia, but al- 
moft none to the nations fettled ii^the northern extremities 
of Europe. W e may therefore conclude that their Afiatic 
progenitors, having iettled in thofe parts of America, where 
the Ruflians difcoveied the proximity of the two continents, 
fpread gradually over its various regions. This account of 
the progrefs of population in America, coincides with foe 
tradition of the Mexicans concerning their own origin, 
which, imperfcdl: as they are, were prelerved with raofe ac¬ 
curacy, and merit greater credit than thofe of any people 
in the new world. According to them, their ancCftofs came 
from a remote country, fitcatcdto the north-eaft of Mexico. 
They point out their various ftations as they advance frcJi^ 
this, into the interior provinces, and it is precifelV foe 
rtnitc which they muft have held, if they had befen tnii- 
grants from Afia. The Mexicans, in deferibing the appear¬ 
ance of their progenitors, their manners, and habits of lift 
at that period, exactly delineate thofe of foe ruii Sfcrfari, 
from whom they are luppofed to have fprung t*' ^ , ,, 

The condition and charadter of the American nations, at 
the time when they became known to foe Europeans, ^ferve 
attentive confi deration. It is bothpleafing and inftrittlivc to 
cOntentplate man in foe various htuations wherein he .l\atn 
been placed ; and to follow him in his progrefs through die 
different ftages of focicty, as he gradually advances 
infant ftate of civil Hie towards its maturity and d«lipip. 
When America was firft difeoVered, man appear^ un^foe 
rudeft form in which we can conceive him to fubfift. Tiat 

V Crantz’s Hitlory «f Greenland. + Ur. Robertfon. 
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ftate of prirtaval fimplfckf, which was known in our eon, 

of the poets, really 
^ fj greater part of its inhabitanil were 
ftra^ers to induftry a^ labour, ignorant of arts, and al- 

wh“^r property, enjoying in common the 

l^^gs which flow fpontancoudy from the bounty of na- 
‘/iT appearance filled the difeoverers with fuch 

aftoiuf^ent, that tliey were apt to imagine them a race of' 
men Afferent from thofe of the other hcmifphere. Their 
complexion is of a rcddilh brown, nearly refcmbling that 
of copper. The hair of their heads is ahvays black, Ion-r, 

beard, and every part of 
their body is perfedly ilnooth, which Teems to indicate a 
^ea of vigour, occafioned by fome vice in their frame. 
Ihis peculiarity cannot be attnbuted, as fome travellers have 
fuppofed, to their mode of fubfiftence. For though the food 
of many Americans be fo extremely infipid, that they are 
altogether unacquainted with the ufe of lilt, rude tribes in 
other parts of the earth have fubfifted on aliments equally 
Timplewith^t tbis mark of degradation, or any apparent 
tymptom or a diminution in their vigour. 

There is lefs variety in the human form throughout the 
new world, than m the ancient continent. When Colum¬ 
bus and the other difeoverers firft vifited the different coun¬ 
tries in America, which lie within the torrid zone, they 

people of the fame complexion 
^ith thofe mAe correfponding regions of the other hemi¬ 
sphere. 1 o that amazement, however, they dtfeovered tJiat 
America contained no negroes; and the caufe of this fin, 

S 'J became much the object of curiofity as 

^L“ u j wonder. In what part or membrane 

or the b^y thas humour refides which tinges the com- 
plexipn of the npgro with a deep black, it is the bufinefs of 
^natoinifls to enquire and deferibe. The powerful opera- 
tion of he^ appears manifeftly to be the caufe which pro¬ 
duces t^s linking variety in the human fpecics *. AH Eu- 
w’holp of Alia, and the temperate parts of 
^ca, are occupied by mei? of a fair complexion. All the 
tomd ^ne in Africa, foinc of the warmer regions adjacent 
■ to It, a^ a few fountries jn Aliq, are fiUed with people of 
5 ^P mck colour. If we trace the nations of our con- 
progrcls frpm epM and temperate coun- 
toes towards thofe parts wjuch arp mepoffd to the influence 
m vehement and unremitting heat, yre lhall find that the 
' Miratenefs of their Ikih foon begins to diminilh; 


Its colour deepens gradually as lye advance,; and after 
? ipr. RtArrtfoo. 
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pafllng through all the fucpclEve gradations of {hade, ter-., 
minates in an uniform unvaryinghlack. But in Amtrica, 
where the agency of heat is checked and abated by Various 
caufes, the climate feems to be deftitute of that force iVbich 
produces fuch wonderful cffcdts on tlu human frame. The 
colour of the natives of the torrid zone, in America, can 
hardly be faid to be of a deeper hue than that of the peojde 
in the more temperate pans of their continent. Accurate 
obfervers, who liavc had an opportunity of viewing the 
Americans in very different climates, and in countries far 
removed from each other, have been ftruck with the amaz-, 
ing fimilarity of their figure and afpedf. * 

Tl»e exercife of the underftanding among rude tribes is 
very limited. In cverv civilized nation, arithmetic, or the 
art of numbering, is deemed an effential and elementary 
fciencc; and in our continent, the invention and ufe of it 
readies back to a period fo remote as is beyond the know¬ 
ledge of hiftory. But among favages, who have no pro¬ 
perty to eftimate, no hoarded treafures to count, no va¬ 
riety of objedfs or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith¬ 
metic is a fuperfluous and ufelefs art. Accordingly, among 
fome tribes in America, it feems to be quite unknown. 
There are many who cannot reckon farther than three; 
and have no denomihaiion to diftinguiih any number above 
it. Several can precced as far as ten, others to twenty. 
When they would convey an idea of any number beyond 
thefe, they point to the hairs of their head, intimating that 
it is equal to them, or with wonder declare it to be fo great 
that it cannot be reckoned. Not only the Americans, but 
all nations, while extremely rude, feem to be unacquainted 
with the art of computation. As foon, however, as they 
acquire fuch acquaintance or connedlioh with a variety of 
objedls, that there is frequent occafion to combine or di¬ 
vide them, their knowledge of numbers increafes; fo that the 
ftate of tliis art among any people may be confxdered as one 
Ilandard by which to eftimate the degree of their improve¬ 
ment. The Iroquois, in North America, as they arp much 
more civilized than the rude inhabitants ol Brazil, Para- 
giiuy, or Guia.na.1 ha-vc likcwiic nxa-de greater 3.dvaQcc$^ in, 
iftiis refpedf; though even their arithm.tic does not extend 
beyond a thousand, as in their petty {rapiaftions they have 
no occafion for any higher number. The Chcrokces, alefs 
confiderable nation on the fame c*pntinent, can oidy reckon 
as far as a hundrei!, and to that extent have natpes for .Ac 
fcvcral numbers. I'he fmaljer tribes in their ncighbooAood 
rife oo higher than teq / , 

• Adair’s Hiftory of Americao Inslisas. 
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I A general ftate of promifcuous intercoorfe betwe«i the 
f^ts never exifled but in the imagination of poets. Ac- 
<flrdingly, in America,, even amongfi: the rudelt tribes, a 
regular onion between hufband and wife is univerfal, and 
the rights of marriage arc underftpod and recognized. In 
foine count) ies the marriage union fubfifts during life; in'" 
others, the impatience of the Americans under reftraint of 
any fpecie-s together witli their natural levity and caprice, 
prompt them to diffolve it on very fiwht pretexts, and often 
■without afligning any caufe. Some of them marry only for a 
year\time, and, according to ancient cuAo ii, at the expi¬ 
ration .of the year they renew the marriage ; but there is 
leldoia an inAance of their feparating after they have chil¬ 
dren. If it Ajould fo happen, the mother t ikes the children 
nndrcr her own proteiStion, though the father is obliged to 
fontribure towards their maintenance during their minority 
and the mother’s widowhood. Among fome tribes the ce- 
retneny }s performed in the following manner. When a 
ysiing man has fixed his aifedlions, and is determined to 
ftiariy. Ire takes a cane or reed, wiih which he repairs to 
the nahitation of his beloved, attended bv his friends and 
adociates, and in the pretence of ths wedding-gucAs, Aicks 
his rfecd into the ground. His bride comes forth foon after 
with another reed, which Aie Aicks by the fide of his ; and 
^ben they are jnarried. They afterwards exchange reeds, 
which are laid by a.s evidences or certificates of the mar¬ 
riage, ufually celebrated bv fcaAing, mufic and dancing. 
Each of their relations and friends, at the -wedding, contn- 
Inite fomeihing towards eflablilhing the new family. As foon 
as tha wedding is over, the town is convened, and the council 
.Arders or recommends a new habitation to be conArudlcd 
for die accommodation of the new family ; cveij man in 
the tn-wn joins in the work, which is begun and nniAied in 
the fame day. The principal accompli mments to rcconi- 
mend*a‘ young man to his favourite maid, are to prove him- 
feif a brave wariior, and a cunning, induArioUs hunter, 
polygamy in its utmoA latitude is allowed by fome tribes'. 
Every man takes us many wive? as he choofes; but the firA 
is queen,- and the otheis her handmaids and affociates *. 

W ith regard to property, it has been afferted by fome 
authors,' who have written concerning the cuAoms of the 
aborigjries of America, that they have all things in com¬ 
mon. ^rhis,* however, is not the cafe. An Indian town is, 
generally fO.fituared, as to be convenient for pi ocuring game, 
smd'^we-froTn futlden invafion, having a large diAnel of 
arable gr-ouud, in its vicinity, and, if poffiblc on an iAhtnil 
• Bartram'* Travels* 
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betwixt two waters, or where the doubling of a river fbrtht 
a peninfula. Such a lituation generally comprehends a 
tr:ient quantitv of excellent land for planting corn, potatOQS* 
beans, fquarfi, pumpkins, melons, and the like. At other 
times, however, they choofe fuch a convenient fertile fpol. 
at a little diftance from their town, when cifcumftances witt 
not admit of having both together. This is their common 
plantation, and the whole town plant in one vafl field toge¬ 
ther ; but the fhare of every family is feparated from the 
adjoining one by a narrow ftrip of grals, or any other na-' 
tural or artificial boundary. In theTpring, after the grotind 
is prepared on one and the fame day, early in the morning, 
tire whole town is fiimmoned, by the found of a fiiell from 
die mouth of the overfeer, to meet at the public fqiiare, 
whither the people repair with their hoes and axes; and 
from thence proceed to their plantation, where they continue 
planting till the whole is finilhed. When their riling crops 
are ready for dre/Ting and cleanfing, they go on in the famii 
Older day after day, until the cS'op is laid by for ripening. 
After all the grain is ripe, the whole town again aflembles, 
and every man carries olF the friuts I'f his labour, from the 
part firft allotted to him, which he depofits in his own gra¬ 
nary as his property. But previous to their carrying off 
their crops from the field, there is a large crib or granary- 
eredfed in the plantation, which is called the king’s crib, 
and in this each family depofits a certain quantity, accord¬ 
ing to his ability or inclination. Though this might app-af 
to be a revenue for the king, it is in fadl defigned for an¬ 
other purpofc, namely, that of a public ftorchoufe, to which 
every citizen has the right of free and equal accefs, wheo 
his own private ftores a e confumed ; to ferve as a furphiS 
to flee to for fuccour ; to aflift neighbouring towns whofe 
crops may have failed ; to accommodate ftrangers, or tra¬ 
vellers; to alFord prcvifions or fupplies, when they go,iorth 
on hoAile expeditions; and for all other eXi^ncies of the 
Mate. As to mechanic arts or manufadfuieS, they hav* 
fcarcely any thing worth obfervation, fince they arc fup- 
plied with neceffaries, conveniences and even fuperfluities, 
by the white traders. The men do nothing but ere£l tlieir’ 
mean habitations, form their canoes, and foine other trifling 
matters; for war and hunting are their .principal employ¬ 
ments ; the women are more adlive, and turn their atten¬ 
tion to various manual employments ; they m'ake all their 
earthen-ware, fpin and weave curious belts and diadent* 
for the men, and embroider and decorate their apparel.’ 

Tlie North-American aborigines are not idolaters, unlefs 
puffing the tobacco-fmeak towards the fun, and rejoicing 
I «t 
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9t&e Appearance of the new-moon, may be termed fo, 
^They adore the Great Spirit, the giver and taker away of 
thr breath of Jifc, with the moft profound and refpedful 
homage. They, believe in a future ftate, which they call 
the world of Ipirits, where they enjoy different degrees 
of tran«juillity or comfort, according to their behaviour 
here. A perfon, who in his lifetime, has been an in- 
doftrious hunter, an intrepid and adlive warrior, juft and 
npright, has provided well for his family, and done all the 
good he could, will, they fay, in the world of fpirits, live 
in a warm, pleaiant country, where there are green, 
flowery, expanfive favannas and high forefts, watered with 
limpid ftreams, repleniftied with deer, ■ and every fpecies of 
game; a ferenc, unclouded and peaceful Iky ; in fhort, 
where there is fulnefs of pleafure, uninterrupted. They 
have many accounts of trances and viftons of their people, 
who have been fuppofied to be dead, but afterwards reviving, 
have related their viftons, which tend to enforce the prailice 
ef virtue and the moral duties. 


As an inftance of their ideas of political impartial jnftice, 
and homage to the Supreme Being, as the high arbiter of 
- human traofaftions, who alone claims the right of taking 
away the life of man, the following event, as a late tra¬ 
veller * had it from the mouth of a Spaniard, a refpe6table 
inhabitant of Eaft-FIorida, is very remarkable. The foil 
of the Spanifli governor of St. Auguftine, together with 
two young gentlemen, his friends and affociates, conceived 
a defign ot amuftng themfclves in a party of fport at hunt¬ 
ing and ftftiing. Having provided themfclves with a con¬ 
venient bark, ammunition, and filhing-tackle, they fet fail, 
dire£ling their courfe fouth, along the coaft, towards the 
point of Florida, putting into bayS and rivers, as conve- 
jaiency and the profpedl of game invited then!. The pleaf- 
ing rural and and diverfifigd feenes of the Florida coaft, im- 
perceptiUy aUumd them far to the foijth, beyond the Spanifti 
Ibrttfted pofts. Unfortunate youths ! regardlefs of the ad¬ 
vice and injundlions of their parents and friends, ftill pur- 
fuing the tkluftve objefls, they entered a harbour at even¬ 
ing with a view of chafing the roe-buck and hunting the 
fturdy bear, folacing themfclves with delicious fruits, and 
rcpoling under aromatic (hades, when, alas I cruel unex- 
peeled event! in the beatific moments of their ftumbers. 
they were furrounded, and carried off by a band of Creek 
j^iMans, proud of the capture of fo rich a prize. At that 
time the indians were at furious war with the Spaniards, 
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and no bounds were fet to their cruelties on cither fide. In 
Ihort, the miferable youths were condemned to be burnt* 
But there were EngUm traders in thefe towns, who, learn¬ 
ing the charadter of the captives, and expedfing large re¬ 
wards from the Spanilh govenK>r, if they could deliver 
them, petitioned the Indians on their behalf, and offered 
a great ranfom; acquainting them at the fame time that 
they were young men of high rank, and one of them the 
governor’s fon. Upon this, the chiefs convened, and, 
after folemn and mature deliberation, returned the traders 
their final anfwer and determination, which was as fol¬ 
lows : “ Brothers and friends, wC have be^n confidcring 
“ upon this bufluefs concerning the captives,——and that, 

“ und.r the eye and fear of the Gnat-Spirit. You 
“ know that thefe people are our cruel enemies; fliey fave 
“ no lives of us red-men, who come into their power. 

“ You fay that the youth is the fon of the Spanilh go- 
“ vernor. We believe it; we are forry he has fallen into 
“ our hands ; but he is our enemy. The two young men, 

“ his friends, are equally oui^nemles. We are forry to 
“ fee them here ; but we know no difference in their flelh 
“ anti blood. If we fave one we muft fave all ■, but 
“ we cannot do it. The red-men require their blood to 
appeafe the fpirits of^ their flain relatives. Tlicy have 
“ entrufted us with the guardianihip of our laws and , 
“ rights, and we cannot ^tray them. We, however, 

“ have a facred prefeription relpecting this affair, which 
“ allows us to extend mercy to a certain degree. One 
“ may be faved by lot; the Great-Spirit allows us to put 
“ it to that decilion ; he is no refpedter of perfons,” The 
lots w'cre caff ; but the governor’s fon was not fo lucky a« 
to efcape; he and one of his companions ,were taken and 
burnt. 

If we confider them with refpeifl to thar private cha- 
radler, they muft claim our approbation. As moral men 
they certainly ftand in no need of European civilination. 
They are juft, lioncft, liberal, and hofpitable to ftrangers; 
confiderate, loving, and •affedlionate to their wives and re¬ 
lations ; fond of their children ; induftrious, frugal, tem¬ 
perate, and perfevering; charitable aiid forbearing. The 
firft and moft cogent article in all tlicir treaties with tte 
white-people, is, that there (hall not be any kind of fpiri- 
tuous liquors brought into their towns ; and the tradcrs.arc 
allowed but two kegs of five gallons each, to ferve them 
on the toad. If any of this remains on their ^preaching 
the towns, foev.muft fpill it on the ground. Two yotmg 
traders were lately furprifed on the road in the even nt, 
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afwr they had come to cattip, by a party of Cmelcs, 
who difcoverfng that they had feveral ke;-s of Tamaica 
fpints, immediately ftruck their tomahawks into every kesr. 
giving the liquor to the thirfty fand, but not tafting a dror, 
of it taemfelvcs; and' the traders had enough to do to 
keep the tomahawks from their own fkuUs: “ I faw^i 
« Indian,” fays Mr. Bartram, “ who, beholding 

the tcenes of mad intemperance and folly a£led by th» 
“ wn.fc-men m the town, clapped his hand to his b/caft, 
J and with a fmile looked aloft as if ftnick with afto- 
wrapt in love and adoration to the Deity, 
whilit he thus exclaimed, O thou great and good Spirit! 
we are indeed Jenftble of thy benigiiity and favour to us 
« in denying us the underjianding of white-men, 

l^e did not know before they came amongft us that man^ 
« kind could become fo hafe^ and fall fo much below the dignitv 
of their nature. Defend us from their manners^ laws. 

« and power. How are we to account for their excellent 
policy and civil government ? It cannot derive ks influence 
l^rom coercive hvvs, fore they have no fuch artificial 
iyi*cnn ; divine wjjdom dictate?, and they obey. 

As to language, the Cherokee tongue is very loud, fome- 
what rough and very fonorous, founding the letter R fre¬ 
quently, yet very agreeable and pleafant to the ear. All 
the Indian languages are truly rhetorical or figurative 
alTifting tile fpeech by tropes ; their hands, flexure of the’ 
head, the brow% in /hort, every member, naturally afTo^ 
ciate, and lend their aid to render their harangues eloquent 
peritiafive, and elFcdlua). ^ ’ 

To enumerate all the detached cuftoms, which have 
txcited the wonder of travellers in America, ^Vould be an 
-indlels talk; one however is lo lingular that it inulf not 
be omitted. When their parents and other relations become 
old, or labour under any diftemper which their flendcr 
knowledge of the healing art cannot remove, they cut 
llioft their days with a violent hand, in order to be relieved 
from the burden of fupporting and attending them. This 
pradtice prevailed among the ruder trihes'‘in every part of 
the continent, from Hudfon’s Bay to the river de la Plata ; 
and however lliocking it may be to thofe fentimenis of ten- 
demefs and attachment, which, in civilized life, we arc apt 
to confider as congenial with our frame, the condition of 
man in the favage ftate leads and reconciles him to it. The 
Hfijehardlhips anddifficulty of procuring fubfifisnee, w'hich 
deter favages, in feme calcs, from rearing their cliildrcn, 
prompt them to deftroy the aged and infirm. The da- 
eiiaing ftate of the one 'is as heipleft as the infancy of the 

other. 
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©ther. The •formiSr are no lefs nnabie than the' latter to 
jperform the fim£^ions. that belong to a warrior or htmter* 
or to endure tho/e various diftreltes in w'hich favages are 
fo often involved, bjr their own want of forefight ai*4. in- 
duftry. Their relations feel this , and, incapable of attend¬ 
ing to the wants or weaknefles of others, their impatience 
under an additional burden prompts the n to extinguifh that 
life which they find it difficult to I'uftain. This is not re¬ 
garded as a deed of cruelty, but as an a£l of mercy. An 
American, fays a philofoijldcal hiftorian*, broke'n with 
years and infirmities,, conicious that he can no longer de¬ 
pend on tne aid of thofe around him, places himfclf con- 
tenteJly in his grave ; and it is by the hands of his children 
or neareft relations that the thong is pulled, or the blow 
inflidled, which releales him for ever from the forrows of 
life. A late travellerf, however, was affured by the tra¬ 
ders, that, among the North-American aborigines, they 
knew no inftance «f fuch barbarifm, with regard to per- 
fons fo nearly related ; but that fometimes the com.nunitv 
performed fuch a deed at tiie esnicil rcquetl of the victim.* 


CHAP xir. 


EMPfRCS OF MEXICO AM.) PERU. 

GsnqueJ} of Mexico by Cortex.—Magno Ctpac, founder of the 

Peruvian Empire. — Pixarro's expedition to Peru. _ The 

Inca ./iiabalipa is put to death.—Almagro is defeatedy im~- 
prifonedy and beheaded.—Pixarro divides Peru among his 
followers,—Remarkerhle expedition of Gonxalo Pizarra.— 
The celebrated Orellana —Pizarro is affajfinated, andyourtg 
Almagro acknowledged as his fuccejfor.—The celebrated 
Pedro deiaGafca.—Gonzalo Pizarro defeated and executed. 
—Remarks, 

T he governors of Cuba and Hifpaniola, who fuc- 
ceeded Columbus, endeavoured to purchafe the fame 
advantages by the blood of the natives, which he had ob¬ 
tained by his good fenfe and humanity. Thefe illands 
contained mines of-,j|ald. The Indians only Knew where 
they were fituated; and the extreme avarice of the Spa- 
niaid , too furious to work by the gentle means of pcr« 
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fuafion, hurried them to a£ls of the moft ftiocking violence 
and cruelty agatnfl thofe unhappy men, who, they be¬ 
lieved, concealed from them part of their trcafure. The 
ilau^ter once begun, they let no bounds to their fury ; ir» 
a few y^rs they depopulated Hifpaniola, which contained 
three miUions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about fix 
hundred thoufand. An eye witnefs * of thofe barbarous 
depopulations fays, that the Spaniards went out with their 
does to hunt them. The unhappy favages, alinoft naked 
and unarmed, were purfued like deer in the forefts, de¬ 
voured by d ;gs, killed by gun-lhot, or furprized and 
burnt in their habiiations. 'I'he Spaniards had hitherto 
only vifited the continent; from what they faw with their 
eyes, or learned by report, they conjedlured that this part 
of the new world would afford a ftill more valuable con- 
queft. Fernando Cortez was difpatched from Cuba with 
fix hundred men, eighteen horfes, and a fmall number of 
lieki-t jieces.. With this inconfiderable force he propofed 
to fuD(lue tile, mofl powerful ftate on the continent tif 
Amecilia^-ffns was the empilc of Mexico; rich, extenfiye, 
and inhabited by millions of Indians, paffionately fond of 
war, and tlien licadcd by 'Montezuma, whofe fame in 
arms ftruck terror into the neighbouring nations. Never 
hiftory, to be true, was more improbable and romantic 
than mat of this war. The empire of Mexico it is faid 
had fubflffed for ages: its inhabitants were not rude and 
barbarous ; every thing announced a polilhed and intelli¬ 
gent people,- They knew, like the Egyptians of old, that 
the year conlifled nearly of 365 days. Their I'uperioriiy 
in military affairs was the obje<St of admiration and terror 
over all the continent ; and their governinent, founded on 
tlic fure bills of laws combiacd witli religion, feemed to 
bkl defiance to time itfelf. Mexico, the capital of the em¬ 
pire, fituated in the oiiddle of a fpacious lake, was the 
noblell monument of Amcric.iui induidry : it communicated 
with the continent by immenfc caulevvays, which were 
carried through the lake. The city was admired for its 
buildings, all of done, its fqiiaies and market-places, tiic 
fhops which glittered with gold and filver, and the i’umptu- 
ous palaces of hlontczuma, fome ere-ffed on columns of 
jafper, and containing whatever was moft rare, curious, or 
ufeful. Bui all the grandeut of his empire coult^ not de¬ 
fend it the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, met 

with fee^wppofltion from the nations a'ong the coaft of 
Mexico, who were terrihed at their fifft appearance. The 
warlike animals on- which the Spaniih officers were 
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.mounted, the artificial tliunder which iffued from their 
hands, the wooden caftles which had wafeed them over the 
ocean, 1 truck a panic into the natives, from which they did 
not rec over till it was too late. Wherever the Spaniards 
marched they I'pared no age or fex', nothing facred or pro¬ 
fane. At lair the inhabitatits of Kaftala, and fotne of the 
Hates on the coalt, defpairing of being able to opnofe them, 
entered into their alliance, and joined armies with tliofe 
terrible, and, as they believed, invincible t inipicrors.—^ 
Cortez, thus remtorced, inarched onw.utl to Mexico ; and 
in his progrels difeovered a volcanc, of fiilphurand laltpctre, 
whence he could fnpply himfelf with pnw'dci . Montezuma 
heard of his progre s, without daiiiig to oppoie it. 'T'liis 
fo vci'cign is reported by the boalding Spaniards to liave 
commanded liiiny vafi'als, of whom e.tch could tippc.ir at 
the head of one hundred thoulaiid combatants, anned with 
bows and arrows, an<l yet he durll not reiilf a handful of 
Spaniards, aided by a few Americans, whole allegiance 
would he fhaken by the firll reverfi* of fortune. Sue h was 
the diftc-i ence between the nihabitants of the two w'orlds ; 
and fuch the efl’ctl of the Spaniih victories, the fame of 
which always inarched before them. 

By fending a rich prefent of gold which only whetted 
the Spaniih avarice, Montezuma haficned the approach of 
the enemy. N o oppolition is made to their entry into his 
capital. A palace is fet apart for Cortez and his compa¬ 
nions, who are already treated as the mafters of the new 
world. He had good rea.on, however, to dillruH: the 
affected politenefs of this emperor, under which he fuf- 
pedted fome plot for his deftruAion wuis concealed ; but lie 
had no pretence for violence ; Montezuma loaded him with 
kindnefs, and with gold in greater quantities than he de¬ 
manded, and his palace was lurrouiuled with ar.Illery, the 
molt frightful of all engines to the Americans. At laft a 
circumftance fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext for 
beginning hoftilities. In order to iccure a communication, 
to receive the neceflary reinforcements, he had erected a 
fort, and left a finall garrion btdiind him at Vera Cruz, 
which has fince become an emporium of commerce be¬ 
tween Europe and America. He undeidlood that the Ame¬ 
ricans in the neiglibourhood had attacked this garriion in 
his ablence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the adlion; 
that Montezuma himfelf was privy to this violence, and 
had iffued orders that the head or the ilain Spaniard fftould 
be carried through his provinces, to dcltroy a belief, which 
then prevailed among them, tiiat the Eurojic ans were im- 
Blortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in 
•VoL. II. G P<'»ion 
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jierfon to the emperor, attended by a few of Iiis moft ex¬ 
perienced officers. Montezuma pleaded innocence, arid 
Cortez feciTied extremely ready to believe him; though at 
tlie fame rime he alledged that the Spaniards in general 
■would never be perfuaded of it, unlefs he returnea along 
with them to their refidence, which would remove all jea- 
louiy between the two nations. 'I'he fuccefs of this inter¬ 
view Ihewed the fuperiority of the European addrefs. A 
powerful monarch, in the midft of his own palace, and 
furrounded by his guards, gave himfelf up a prifoner to be 
difpo!ecl of according to the will of a few gentlemen who 
came to demand him. Cortez had now got into his hands 
an engine, by which every thing might be accomplifhed. 
'Fhe Americ ans had the higheft refpedl, or rather fuper- 
ftitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, 
by keeping him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every 
mark of royalty but his freedom, and at the fame time, 
from a thorough knowledge of his charatEfer, being able 
to flatter all his tafte^T and paffions, maintained the eafy 
lovcrcignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the 
Mexicans, grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to 
abate of their refpedl ? Montezuma was the firfl; to teach 
them more deference. Was there a tumult excited through 
the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? Montezuma 
afeended the battlements of his prifon, and harangued his 
Mexicans into order and fubmillion. This farce continued 
a long time : but, on one occafion, tvhen Montezuma was 
fliamefully dlfgracing his charaiSler by juftifying the ene¬ 
mies of his country, a ftone, from an unknov\n hand, 
ftruck him on the temple, which in a few days occafioned 
his death. The Mexicans, now delivered from this em¬ 
peror, who co-operated fo Aro.sgly with the Spaniards, 
ekeied a new prince, the famous Guatimozin>, who from 
the beginning difeovered an implacable animofity againll 
the Sjianilli raine. Under his condudl: the unhappy Mexi¬ 
cans ruflied againit thofe very men, whom a little before 
they had oliered to worihip. 'i'he Spaniards, however, 
by the dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly 
rft.ibiilhed to be expelled troin Mexico. 'I'he iminenfe tri¬ 
bute wiiich the grandees of this country had agreed to pay 
to the t rown of Spain, amounted to 600,000 marks of 
pure gold, befides an amazing quantity of precious ftones, 
a fiftii part of which being diftributed among the foldicrs, 
lliniulated rheir avarice and their courage, and made them 
svilling to peritli, rather than part with lo precious a booty, 
'i'he Alexicans, however, made no fmall eftorts for inde- 
•'cndenct; but all tlieir valour, and defpair iilclf, gave way 
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before what they called the Spanilh thunder. Guatlmordii 
. and the cinprefs were taken prii'oners. This was tlie princ< 
who (wiien he lay ftretclted on burning coals, by ordei' 
of one of the receivers of the king of gain’s exchequer, 
who infiicied the torture to make him difeover in what 
part of the lake he had thiown his riches) faid to his high- 
prieft, condemned to the fame punilhment, and who loudly 
exprefled his fenfe of the pains tliat he endured, “ Do you 
“ take me to lie on a bed of rofes ?” The high-jj' ieft re¬ 
mained lilent, and died in an a£l: of obedience to his fove- 
reign. CortC7,, by getting a fecOnd emperor into his hand* 
made a complete conquefl of Mexico; together with 
which the Cartile jD’Or, £>arien, and other provinces fell 
into tile hands of the Spaniards. 

While Cortez and his foldiers were employed in re¬ 
ducing Mexico, they got intelligence ot another great em¬ 
pire, fitnated towards the equinodlial line, and the tropic 
of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in gold and lilver, 
and precious hones, and to be governed by a prince more 
magnificent than Montezuma. 'I'liis was the empire of 
Peru, which extended in length near thirty degrees, and 
was the only other country in America which del'crved the 
name of a civilized kingdom. Wliether it happened that 
the Spanifli government had not received certain intelligence 
concerning Peru, pr that, being engaged in a rnultiplicity 
of other crncerns, they did not chufc to adventure on new 
enterprizes ; certain it is, that this extenfive country, more 
important than Mexico itfelf, was reduced by the endea¬ 
vours, and at the expence of three private perfons* The 
names of tliefe were, Francis Pizarro,^ Almagro, and 
Lucques, a wealthy and artful priell:. The two former 
were natives of Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of 
low cducaiiom Pizarro, the foul of the enterprize, could 
neither read nor write. They failed over into Spain, and 
■Vvithout difficulty obtained a grant of what they Ihould con¬ 
quer. Pizarro then fet out for the conquell; of Peru, with 
two hundred and fifty foot, fixty horfe, and twelve final) 
pieces of cannon, drawn by flaves from the conqueied 
countries. If we rcfle6t that the Peruvians naturally en¬ 
tertained the fame prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour 
of the Spanifh nations, and were belide of a charadfer ilill 
more foft and unwarlike, it need not furprife u*'', after what 
has been laid of the conqueli ot Mexico, that, with this 
inconliderable torcc, Pizarro fhould make a deep impref- 
lion on the Peruvian empire. 1 here were particular cir- 
ciimftances likewife, which confpired to affift him, and 
winch, as thev difcpvor fomewhat ot the hiftory, religion, 
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and ftate of the human mind in this immcnfe continent, it' 
may not be improper to relate. 

Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian empire. 
He was one of thofe uncommon men who, calm and dif- 
pafllonate (hemf Ives, can obferve the paffions of their 
fellow-creatures, and turn them to their o«n profit or 
glory. He obferved that the people of Peru were natu¬ 
rally fupcrftitious, and had a particular veneration for the 
fun. He pretended, therefore,’to be defeended from that 
luminary, whofe worfhip he was fent to eftablifli, and 
whofe authority he was entitled to bear. By this flory, 
romantic as it appears, he eahly deceived a credulous peo¬ 
ple, and brought a large extent of territory under his ju- 
ril'ditStion ; a larger ftill he fubdued by his arms ; but botJi 
the force and the deceit he emploved for the mold laudable 
purpofes. He united and civilized the diftrefl’ed and barba¬ 
rous people ; he becit them to laws and arts ; he foftened 
them by the inftitution of a benevolent religion ; in fhort, 
there was no part of America where agriculture and the 
arts were fo afTidnoufly cultivated, and where the people 
were of fuch mild and ingenuous manners. A race of 
princes fucceeded Mango, diftinguiflicd by the title of 
Yncas, and revered by the people as defeendants of their 
great God, the Sun. The twelfth of thefe was now on the 
tiirone, and napied Atabalipa. His father Guaiana Capac, 
had conquered the province of Quito, which new makes a 
j)art of Spanifh Peru. To fecure himfelf in the pof- 
i'efllon, he had married the daughter of the natural prince 
of that country; and of this marriage was Iprung Ataha- 
lipa. His elder brother, named Huefcar, of a different 
mother, had claimed the fucceffion to the whole of his 
fatlier’s dominions, not excepting Quito, which devolved 
on the other by a double connetSlion. A civil war had been 
kindled on this account, which, after various turns of for¬ 
tune, and greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour 
of Atabalipa, who detained Hucfcar, as a priloner in the 
tower of Cuf o, the capital of the Peruvian empire, in 
this feeble mh disjointed ftate svas the kingdom of Peru 
when Pizarro advanced towards it. The ominous predic¬ 
tions of religion too, as in moft other calcs, joined their 
force to human calamities. Proj^hecies were recorded, 
dreams were recolledfed, which foretold the fubje6tion of 
the empire by unknown perfons, whofe defeription wasfup- 
pofed to correipond to the appearance of the Spaniards. In 
thefe circumflances, Atabalipa, inflead of oppoiing the Spa¬ 
niards, fet himlelf to procure their favour. Pizarro, how- 
cverr, whofe temper partook of themeannefs of his education, 
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had no conception of dealing gently with thofe he called 
barbarians; but* who, however, though lei's acquainted 
with the cruel art of deftroying their fellow-creatures,' 
were more civilized than himiell. While he was engaged 
in conference, th.refore, with Atabalipa, his men, as they 
had been previoufly iiiilrucled, 'urioullv attacked the 
guards of. that prince, and having butchrred 5000 of them, 
as they w^ere preiling forward, widiout regard to their par¬ 
ticular fafety, to defend the facred pcrion of their mo¬ 
narch, i'eized Atabalipa himltdf, whom they carried off to 
the Spanilh quarters. Pizarro, with the lovereign in his 
hands, inight already be deemed the mailer ot J’eru; for 
the inhabitants ol this country were as ihongly attached to 
their emperor, as tlie Mexicans them'.elves. Atabalipa 
was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his 
ranfoin. On this occahon the ancient ornaments amaffed 


by a long line of magnificent kings, the hallowed trcafurcs 
of the moff magnificent temples were brought out to fave 
him, who was the fupport of the kingdom and of the re¬ 
ligion. While Fi'Zarro was engageil in this negotiation, 
by which he propofed, without rcleafmg'the emperor, to get 
iiiro his polieifion an immenfe quantity ot his beloved gold, 
tlie arrival of Almagro caufed I’omc embarraffmeiit in liis 
affairs. The. frieadfliip, or rather (lie external fliew ot 
friendihip, between thefc men, was folely toimded 011 the 
principic of avarice, and a bold euterpriiing fpirit, to which 
nolhing appeared too daiigcrous that might gratify thcii 
ruling paflion. When their inierelis, therefo-re, happened 
to interfere, it was not to be tlunight tintt any mcafures 
could be kept between them. Pinarro expected to enjoy 
tlie motf confiderahle lliare of the treafnre arifing from die 
emperor’s raiitoni, becaufe lie had the chiet merit in ac¬ 
quiring it. Almagro iiifilfed on being upon an equal foot¬ 
ing ; and, at length, left the common caule might fuff'er 
by any rupture I'Ctw'eeii them, tins difpoiitioii was agreed 
to. The ranfom was paid without delay, a fum exceeding 
their conception, but not fufficient to grailty dieli ayaii<^. 
It amounted to 1,500,000!. fterling; and, coiilidermg the 
value of money at that tinie, was prodigious; on the di¬ 
vidend, after dedudting a filth for the king of Spam, and 
the fliares of the chief commanders and officers, each 
private foldier had above 2000I. Engliih money. With 
fuch fortunes, it was not to be expected that a mcrce lary 
army would patiently fubmit to the rigours of military dit- 
cipline. They nififted on being difbanded, that they m.glit 
enmiy the fruits of their labour in quiet. Pizarro com- 
piiU with this demand; fcnfible that avarice would ftill nc- 
f n 5 “’’’f 
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tain many in his family, and that thofe wlio returned with 
fuch magnificent fortunes. Would induce new adventurers 
to purfue the fame road to wealth. Thefc wife reHcdions 
were abundantly verifieil; it was impolfible to fend out 
better recruiting officers than thofe who had thcmfelvcs fo 
much profited by the field; new foldiers conflantly arrived, 
and the American armies never wanted rcinforcezncnt. 

This immenfe ranfoin ssras only a farther reafon for de¬ 
taining Atabalipi in confinement, until they difeovered 
whether he had another trealure to gratify their avarice. 
But whether they believed he had no more to give, and 
were unwilling to employ their troops in gtiarding a prince, 
from whom they expedted no farther advantage, or that 
Pizarro had conceived an averfion againfi: the Peruvian em¬ 
peror, on account of fome inflances of craft and duplicity 
which he obferved in his character, and wlii< h he I'on- 
celved might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, 
that bv his command A^abalipa w’as put to death. To juf- 
tify this cruel proceeding, a fham charge was exhib ted 
aijainfi: the unhappy prince, in which he was accufed of 
idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circum- 
ffances equally impertinent. The only' juft ground of ae- 
cufation againft him was, that his brother Huefcar had 
been put to death by his command ; and even this was cou- 
fiderably palliated, bccaufe Huefcar had been plotting his 
deltnuSlion, that he might eftablifh himfelf on the throne. 
Upon the death of the Ynca, a number of candidates ap¬ 
peared for the throne. The principal nobility fet up the 
full brother of Huefcar ; Pizarro let up a fon of Atnhnlipa ; 
and two generals of the Peruvians endeavourKl to efiahiifii 
themfelyes bv the afflftance of the army. Thei'c diftrar- 
tions, which in another empire would have been extremely 
hurtful, and even here at another time, were at prcfei'.t ra¬ 
ther advantageous to the Peruvian affairs. The camlidates 
fought againft each other ; their battles acruftomed tlicfc 
ha rmlefs people to blood ; and fuch is the preference of a 
fpirit of any kind raifed in a nation to a total lethargy, 
that in the courfe of fhofe quarrels among themfelves, the 
inhabitants of Peru affumed fome courage againft the Spa¬ 
niards, whom thej regarded as the ultimate caufe of all 
their calamities. The lofles which the Spaniards met with 
in thefe quarrels, though inconliderable in themfelves, were 
rendered dangerous, by IclTening the opinion of their in¬ 
vincibility, which they were careful to preferve among the 
4ph ibitariis of the new world. This confideration engaged 
Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he employed 
in Hying the foundations of ?he famous city of Lima, and 
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in fettling the Spaniards in the country. But, as foon as a 
favourable opportunity offered, he renewed the war againfl: 
the Indians, and after many difficulties made himfelf mafter 
of Cufeo, the capital of the empire. While he was en¬ 
gaged in thefe conquefts, new grants and fupplies arrived 
from Spain. Pizarro obtained two hundred leagues along 
tile fea-coaft, to the fouthward of what had been before 
granted, and Almagro two hundred leagues to the louth- 
■ward of Pizarro’s government. This aivifion occafioned 
a warm difpute between them, each reckoning Cufeo within 
his own diilriift. But the dexterity of Pizarro brought 
about a reconciliation. He perfuaded his rival, that though 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the fouth¬ 
ward of Cufeo, it was equally rich and fertile, and iniglit 
be as eafiiy conquered as Peru. He offered liim his alfift- 
ance in the expedition, the fuccefs of which he did not 
even call in queflion. 

Almagro, that he might have the honour of fubduing a 
kingdom for himfelf, liftened to his advice i and joiniiw as 
many of Pizarro’s troops to his own as he judged nccellary, 
penetrated, with great danger and difficulty, into Chili; 
lohng many of his men as he paffed over mountains of an - 
iinmenfe height, and always covered with fnow. He re¬ 
duced, however, a very confiderable part of this country. 
Blit the Peruvians were now become too much acquainted 
with war, not to take advantage of the divilion ot the Sjia 
nilh troops. They made an effort for regaining their ca¬ 
pital, in whic h, Pizarro being indifpofed, and Almagro re¬ 
moved at a great diftance, they were well nigh fucc efsful. 
'J’be latter, however, no fooner got notice of the liege of 
Cufeo, than, relinquifliing all views of diflant conquefts, 
he returned, to fecure the grand objefl; of his former la¬ 
bours. He raifed the fiegc with infinite flanghter of the 
affailants; but having obtained poffeffion of this city, he 
was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, who now ap¬ 
proached with an army, and knew of no other enemy but 
rhe Peruvians. This difpute occafioned a long and bloody 
ft niggle between them, in which the turns of fortune were 
various, and the relentment fierce on both fides, becaufe 
the fate of the vanquilhed was certain death This vyas 
the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a vic¬ 
tim to the fecurity of a rival, in whufe dangers and triumphs 
he had long lhared, and with whom, from the beginning of 
tlie enterpnze, he had been intimately conne6l;ed. Dii-ing 
the courfe ot this civil war, many Peruvians ferved in the 
Spanith armies, and learned, from the practice of Chrif- 
tians, to butcher one another. 'I hat blinded nation, how- 
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ever, at length opened their eyes, and to.ok a veiy re- 
M^arkabie rel'olution. They faw the ferocity of the Euro^ 
peins, their unextinguiihable refentment and avarice, and 
they conjedtured that thele paffions .vould never permit their 
contefts to fubfide. Eet ns retire, faid they, from among 
them; let us fly to our mountains, they will ’pccd'ly. 
ftroy each other, and (hen we may return in peace to our 
former habitations. 'I’he refoliuion was inflantly put iii 
pra(£iice ; the Peruvians difperfed, and left the Spaniards in 
their capital. Had the force on e ch fide been exacSlly 
equal, this lingular policy of the na'ives of Peru might 
have been attended with fuccefs. But the viTory of Pizarro 
put an end to the hopes of the Peruvians. 

On the decifive day, tlieconfli 61 : was maintained bv each 
party with equal cou-age ; but unfortunately for Almagro, 
he was fo worn out with the fatigues of the fcrvice, to 
W'hich his advanced age was unequal, that at the criji> of 
his fate, he could not "exert his won'’d aelivity. H- was, 
therefore, obliged to commit the leading of his troops to 
Orgognez, wlio, though an officer of great merit, did not 
poflefs the fame afeendant cither over the fpirit or a!Fe_;ions 
of the fokliers, as the chief whom they had long been ac- 
cuftomed to follow and revere. On the fide ot Almagro 
were more veieran fokliers, and a lar' er pu poilion of ca¬ 
valry, but thefc were ovcrbakaiccd by Piz irro’s fuperiority' 
in numbers, and by two companies of w ell dik iplincd inuf- 
keteers, which, on receiving an account of the in urrc6lion 
of the Indians, the emperor hud lent horn Spain. As the 
ufc of ine arms was not iicqnent among the adventurers 
in America, hallily equipped tor Icrvice, at their own ex- 
pence, this fmail band of fokliers, regularly trained and 
armed, was a novelty in Peru, and decitktl the fate of the 
day. Wherever it advanced, tire weight ol' a heavy and 
well-fuftai cd lire bore down hc'rfe and foot before it ; and 
Orcognez, while he (‘ndeavonred to rally and animate his 
troops, having received a dangerous wound, the route be¬ 
came general. The barbarky of the conquerors ftaiued 
the glorv which thev acquired by this complete viiflo y. 
7 'he violence of civn rage hurried on fome to flaughiep 
t'lcir countrvnien with indiferiminate cruelty; the mean- 
nefs of private revenge iiirtigriled others to hngle out indi¬ 
viduals as tlic obicels of their vengeance. Orgognez and 
fcveral officers of diflinfiion were malTacred in cold blood ; 
above a hundred and forty fokliers fell in the held; a large 
proportion wfficre the number of conthatants w'as few, and 
the heat of the contelT: foon over. Almagro, though fo 
feeble that he could not bear the motion of a horfe, had 
, infilled 
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Jnfifted on l-)eing carried on a litter to aa eminence which 
overlooki d the field of b;ittle. P'rom thence, in the ut- 
moll agitation of mind, he viewed the various movements 
of both parries, and at lafl: beheld tlie* total defeat of his 
.own troops, with all the padiouaro indignation of a veteran 
leader, long acctiflomed to vidforv. He eiidca' otired to 
fave himfelf by dighf, but was taken prifoner, and guarded 
with the grcaiell: vigilance. 

Cufco was pillaged by he vidfcnlous troops, who found 
there a conliderable booty, ooniilding partly o the gie in- 
ings of the I idian treafiires, and -p 1 tlv of the wealth 
amnffed by their a.ntagonills fi om the fpoiis of Peru and 
Chiii. But lo tar did this, and whatever the bounty of 
their leader eonld .,dd to ii, full Ixdosv tlic high ideas of 
the ncompeii'-e whiih they conceived to be due to their 
merit, th u I'cidinand I'iz.inat, unable 10 gratify fuch e.-<- 
travagnnt expedd.uions, Imd rccourfe to the fame expe- 
dien*' wlnd h liis brother Ji.id cm,)love'.i on a innilar occaiion, 
and eiidcavourcd to find oc; ii]>iS:i('n for this torbident al&iin- 
jng fpirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into open 
mutiny. Wi’i this view, he e;ie(iur.a(>;ed his moll adfive 
officci s to attempt the difctvvcrv aitd. reduc tion of various 
provinces which had not hitherto lei''nittcd to tiie Spaniards. 
To every fiandaid ci clled by tiic ie .de-r.s, - ho undert >ok 
any < f tin !e new cxr'caui.ons, volunteers rc'oried vviih die 
ardour and .lope ik‘. ehar to the age. Several of Alma- 
gTo’s foldleis joined dicin, and tlius I’iy.arro had the fatil- 
fadlion of being delivered leith Irfun tlie in'.peUu'tity of his 
diiee.ntenlcdyiViends, and the dre nl of his an., wn'- enemies. 

Aiinagro hitnielf remained for fevera! monii'.s in eultody 
under all the anguiih of futpcnce. b'or, HUhough lus d iOin 
was determined by the Pizarros from the moment that he 
fell into their hands, prud.nc.e conllraincd them to defer 
gratliying their vengeance, uniil tlac lokhe s \v lO had 
ferved under him, as well as fevcral of tlieiro.vii fellowers, 
in whom they could not perfeiftly etiiifide, had left Oufeo. 
As foon as they fer out upon their different expeditions, 
Alniagro was impeached of treafon, iormally tried, and 
condemned to die. d'lte fentcnce aftoniihed him, and 
though he had often braved death with an undaunted fpirit 
in tl« field, its approach under this, ignominious form ap¬ 
palled him fo much, that he had recamrie to abje:t fup- 
plications, unwortnv of his former fame. He bcloughl 
the Pizarrosto remember the ancient friendihip between 
their brotlicr and him, and how much he li d ctintiiontcd to 
the fuccefs and pro perity of their family ; he lemmded tliem 
ojf the humaiiify with which, in oppoiicion to the repeated 
^ remoii- 
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remonftrances of his own moft attached friends; he con¬ 
jured them to pity his age and infirmities, and to fuffer him 
to pafs the wretched remainder of his days in be w ailing his 
crimes, and in making his peace with heaven. “ The in- 
« treaties,” fays a Spanilh hiftorian, “ of a man fo much 
“ beloved, touched many an unfeeling heart, and drew 
“ tears from many a hard eye But the brothers re¬ 
mained unflexible. As foon as Almagro knew his fate to 
be inevitable, he met it with the dignity and fortitude of a 
veteran. He was ftrangled in prifon, and afterwards pub- 
lickly beheaded. He fuffered in the feventy fifth year of 
his age and left one fon by an Indian woman 

A. D. 1539. of Panama, whom, thougli at that time a 
priioncr in Lima, lie named as fut ceffor to bis 
government, puriuant to a power which the emperor had 
granted him. 

Bred, like Pizarro, in the camp, Almagro yielded not 
to him in any of the foldierly qualities of intrepid valour, 
indiifatigable adtivity, or infurmountable conftancy in en¬ 
during the hardfliips infeparable from military fcrvicc in 
the new world. Butin Almagro thel’e viitues were ai- 
companied with the opennefs and candour natural to men 
whofe profeflifm is arms , in Pizarro they were united with 
the addrefs, the craft, and the dilTunulation of a politician, 
with the art of concealing his own purpofes, and with 
fagacity to penetrate into thofe of other men. 

During the civil diffenfions in Peru, all intcrcourfe with 
Spain was fufpended. On this account, the detail of the 
cxtraoidinary tranfacllons there did not foon reach thg 
court. Unfcntunately for the vidlorious fadlion, the firth 
intelligence was broxight thither hy fomc of Almagro’s 
officers, who left the country upon the i uin of their caufe ; 
and they related what had happened, with every circum- 
lldnce unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the molt folemn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty were painted with all the ma¬ 
lignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand Pizar¬ 
ro, who arrived foon after, and appeared in court with ex¬ 
traordinary fplendor, endeavoured to efface the impreflion 
which their accufations had made, and to juft'fy his brother 
andhimlelf by reprefenting Almagro as the aggreffor. 'J'he 
emperor and his miniffers, though tliey could not pro¬ 
nounce which of the contending fatSlions was the moft 
criminal, clearly difeovered the fatal tendency of their dif- 
fenlions. It was obvious, that while the leaders, ciitrufted 
with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the 
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arms which flimild have been turned againft die common 
enemy, in defiroying one another, all attention to the pub¬ 
lic good mull ccafe, and there was reafon to dread that the 
Indians might improve the advantage which their diihnion 
prefented to them, and extirpate both the vi^Jars and the 
vamjuilhed. But the evil was more apparent than the re¬ 
medy. Where the information that had been received was 
fo defe£live and fufpicious, and the fccne of atSlion fo re¬ 
mote, it was almoft impoffiblc to chalk out the line of con- 
dudf that ought to be followed ; and before any plan that 
fhould be approved of in Spain could be carried into execu¬ 
tion, the lituation of the parties and the circumflances of 
affairs, might alter fo entirely as to render its effl 61 s ex¬ 
tremely i>ernicious. 

Nothing, therefore, remained but to fend a perfon to 
Pern, verted with <>jtenfive and diferetionary power, who, 
after viewing deliberately the pofture of affairs with his 
owm eyes, and enquiring upon the fpot, into the condinfl ot 
the different leaders, rtiould Be authorifed to ertablilli the 
government in that form, which he deemed mort; condu¬ 
cive to the interefts of the parent ftate, and the welfare of 
the colony. The man fcle£led for this important charge 
was Chriftoval Vaca de Caftro, a judge in the court of 
royal audience at Valladolid ; and his abilities, integ.ity, 
and hrmnefs jnftificd the choice. His inftruiftions, thougli 
ample, were not fuch as to fetter him in his operations. 
According to the different afpedf ot affairs, he had power 
to take upon him difterent charaflers. It he found die- 
governor tliil alive, he v. as to affuine only the title ot 
judge, to maintain the appearance ot ailing in concert 
with him, and to guard againft the appearance of giving 
any juft canfe ofOfleiice to a man who hid merited to 
highly of his country. But it Pizarro was dead, he was 
entrullcd with a comiuiiTion that he might then produce, 
by which he was appointed his fuccetfor in the government 
of Pern. I'his attention to Pizarro, however, feeins to 
have flowed rather from dread of his power, than trom 
anv approbation of his mcalures ; for at the ve y time diat 
the cosirt feemed fo folicitous not to irritate him, his bro¬ 
ther Ferdinand was arrefted at Madrid, and contined to a 
prifon where he remained above twenty years. 

While Vaca de Caftro was preparing for his voyage, 
events of great moment happened in 1 eru. 

'J hc governor confidcring himfelf, upon the A. D. 1540. 
death of Almagro, as the unrivalled potldfor 
of t!iat vail empire, proceeded to parcel out its territories 
anione the coninierors; and had this divilioji been m:ule 
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ivith ai'Sy degree of impartialit)’-, the extent of country 
which he had to befirow, was fufficient to have gratified his 
friends, and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro con- 
this tranfadlion not with the equity and candour of 
a jud.;e, attetitlve to difeover and to reward merit, but with 
the illiberal fpirit of a party leader. Large difi;ri6fs, in 
parts of the'country jnofi cul'ivaicJ :■)'(! populous, were 
fet apart as his own property, or pranted to his brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. 'I'o others, lots lefs valu¬ 
able and inviting were alfigned. The followers of Alma- 
gro, aniongft whom were many of the original adventurers, 
to whofe valour and pedevcrance Pizarro was indebted for 
his fiu.cefs, were totally exc luded from anv portion in thole 
lands, towards the acquilition of wiiich they liad contri¬ 
buted lo largely. ' As the vanity of every individual fet an 
immoderate value upon his f;wn fcr:;ii,cs, p.Il who were 
difappointed in their expectations, exclai/ned loudly againll: 
the rapacioulnefs and partiality of the governor. The par- 
tifans of Alinagro murmurdd in iecret, and meditated re¬ 
venge. 

Rapid as the progrefs of the Spaniards in South America 
had been Imce Pizarro land cl in Peru, their avidity of 
dominion was not vet fatisfied. The ofF.cers to whom 
Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of diderent detach¬ 
ments, penetrated into Icver.d new provinces, and though 
lome of them w-ere expofed to great hardfhips in the cold 
and barren regions of the Andes, and others tuffered dlf- 
treis ncH inferior ainidft tlie woods and marflies of the 
plains, ,hey made difeoveries and conqnefts which extended 
their knovvledge of the country, as well as added to their 
power. Pedro de Valdivia rc-affumed Almagro’s fcheme 
of invadi;ig Chili, and notwilhftanding the toviicudc of the 
natives in deter.ding their pollclr.oas. made fuch progrefs 
in the cc.inqueft of dictouniry, tliat he founded rue city of 
Sr. JngO) and gave a bcginniiif-; to tlic ertablifliinenl of the 
Spai'.ilh tiominion there. But of all liic enterprises un.ler- 
taken about this period, that of Gon'z.rlo Pizarro was the 
moll remarkable. 'I'hc covertior, who feems to leave re- 
folved that no perfon in Peru fhould poll'ets any Itation of 
dillinguilhed eminence or authoriry hut ihofe of his own 
family, l.atl deprived Bcnalcazar, the conejneror of Qniicj, 
of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his bro¬ 
ther Gonzalo to take the government of it. He inftriicStcd 
him to attempt the dilcoverv and conqncll of the countiy 
to the eafl of the Andes, wfiich, according to the inforin- 
acion of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and other 
valuable fpiees. Gon-aio, not inferior to any of his bro ■ 
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thers in courage, and no lefs ambitions of acquiring dif- 
tinaion, eagerly engaged in this difficult fervice He fet 
out from Quito at the head of three hundred and forty 
foldiers, near one half of whom were horfcmen, with four 
thoufand Indians to carry their provifions. In forcing their 
way through the defiles, or over the ridges of the Andes, 
excefs of cold and fatigue, to neitltcr of which they were 
accuftomed, proved fated to the greater part of their 
wretched attendants. I he Spaniards, though more robuft 
and inured to a variety of climates, fuft'creii confidcrably, 
and lofl; fome men ; hut when they defeended into the low 
country their difirefs encreafed. During two months it 
rained incefianlly, without any interval of fair weather 
long enough to dry their cloaths. The vaft plains upon 
which they were now entering, either altogether without 
inhabitants, or occupied by the rudeil ai.d lead: indullrious 
tribes of the neviTVorld, yielded little fubfifreiice. They 
could not advance a ftep but as they cut a road tlirougli 
woods, or made it through itjarfhes. Such inceffaiit toil, 
and continual fcarcity of food, fccinod more than fufficient 
to have exhauffed and difpirlted any cioops. But the for¬ 
titude and perfeverance of the Spaniards in the fixtecnth 
century, were infuperable. Allured by frequent but falfc 
accounts of rich countries before them, they perjilled in 
llruggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one of the largcfi: rivers, whofe waters pour into 
the Maragnon, and contribute to its grandeur. There, 
with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expeiSted 
would prove of great utility, both in conveying them over 
rivers, in procuring provifions, and exploring the country. 
'i'his was manned with fifty foldiers, under the command 
of Francis Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro. 
'I'he ilream carried them down wiih fuch rapidity, that 
they were foon far a-hcad of their t ountrymen, who fol¬ 
lowed {lowly, and with difficulty by land. 

At thisdiflance from his commander, Orellana, a young 
man of an afpiring mind, began to fancy him'elf inde¬ 
pendent, and tranfported wiili the predominant palfion of 
the age, he formed the feheme of diilinguifliing hiir.felf as 
a difeoverer, by following the courfe of the Maragnon, 
until it joined the ocean, and by liirveying ifie vaft regions 
through which it flows. This fehem ' of Orellana was as 
■bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be chargeable with 
the guilt of h iving viedated his duty to his commander, 
and with having abai .doncti his fcllc^w-foldicrs in a pathiefs 
■ defart, where they had hardly any hopes of fuccefs, or 
even of fafety, out what were founded on the fervice 
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which they expedled from the ba>1c ; nis crime is in lome 
meafiire balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a 
navigation of near two thoufand leagues, through un¬ 
known nations, in a veffel haftily conllrudted, with green 
timber, and by very unlkilful hands, wid^out provilions, 
without a compafs, o; a pilot. But bis courage and alacrity 
fupplied every defedt. Committing hiinfelf fearlefsly to 
the guidance of the flrenm, the Napo bore him along to 
the South, until he reached the great channel of the Ma- 
ragnon. Tuniing with it towards the eoaft, he held on 
his cc'iirfe in that diredlion. He made frequent defeents on 
both hdes of the river, fomedmes feizing by force of arms 
the provifions of the fierce favages feared on its banks 
and foraetiiues procuring a fupply of food by a friendly 
intercourfe with more gentle tribes. After a long feries of 
dangers which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and 
of diftrefles which he fupported with r. /efs magnanimity, 
he reached the ocean, where new pctlis awaited him. 
Thefe he likewife furmonnted, and got fafe to the Spanifh 
fettlements in the illaud Cubagua, from whence he failed 
to Spain. The vanity natural to travellers who vifit rev- 
gions unknown to the reft of mankind, and the art of an 
adventurer, folicitous to magnify his own merit, concurred 
in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of' 
the marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He jire- 
tended to have difeovered nations fo rich, that the roofs of 
their temples were covered with plates of gold and de- 
feribed a republic of women fo warlike and powerful, as 
to have extended their dominion over a confiderable tract 
of the fertile plains which he had viiited. Extravagant as 
thofe tales were, they gave rife to an opinion, that a region 
abounding with gold, diftinguiftied by the name of El Do - 
rado, and a community of Amazons, w'cre to be found 
in this part of the new world; and fuch is the propenfity 
of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it has been 
flowly and with difficulty, that reafon and obfervation have 
exploded thofe fables. The voyage, however, even when 
ftripped of every romandc embellifliment, defci ves to be 
recorded, not only as one of the moft memorable occur¬ 
rences in that adventrous age, but as the lirft event that 
led to any certain knowledge of thofe iinmrnfe regions 
that ftretch eaftward fromtlie Andes to the ocean. 

No words can deferibe the confternation ot Pir-arro 
when he did not find the bark at the confluence of the 
Napo and Maragnon, where he iiad ordered Orellana to 
wait for him. Ac would not allow himfclt to fufpeil: that 
a man, whom be had eiitrufted with fuch an important 
X command, 
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command, could be fo bale and fo unfeeling as to defert him 
at fuch a jun£ture. But, imputing his abfcnce from the 
place of rendezvous to fome unknown accident, he advan¬ 
ced above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maragnon, 
expedling every moment to fee the bark appear with a 
fupply of provifions. At length he came up with an .ofHcer 
whom Orellana had left to periih in the defert, becaufe he 
had the courage to remonftrate againft his perfidy. From 
him he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, and his fol¬ 
lowers perceived at once their own defperate fituation, 
when deprived of their only refource. The fpirit of the 
floutclf hearted veteran funk within him, and all demanded 
to be led back inflantly. Pizarro, though he affumed an 
appearance of tranquillity, did not oppofc their inclination. 
But he w as now twelve hundred miles from Quito ; and 
in that long march the Spaniards encountered hardfhips 
greater than thofifTl *iy had endured in their progrefs out- 
war<l, without the alluring hopes which then foothed and 
animated them under their futferings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and 
horfes, to devour the moft ioathl'ome reptiles, and even to 
gnaw the leather of their faddles and fword-belts. Four 
thoufand Indians, andtwohundredandten Spaniards periflred 
ill this wild difaflrous expedition, which continued near two 
years ; and as fifty men were on board the bark with Orel¬ 
lana, only fourfeore got back to Quito. Thei'e were 
naked like favages, and fo emaciated with famine, or worn 
out witli fatigue, that they had more die appearance of 
fpedfres than men. 

But, inftead of returning to enjoy the repofe which his 
condition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, received 
accounts of a fatal event that threatened calamities more 
dreadful to him, than thofe through which he had paffed. 
From the time that his brother made that paitial divifion 
of his conquefts, which has been mentioned, the adherents 
of Almagro, cqnfidering thcmfelves as proferibed by tho 
party in power, no longer entertained any hope of better¬ 
ing their condition. Great numbers in dcfpair reforted to 
Luna, where the houfe of young Almagiq was always 
open to them, and the flender poition of his fatlier s for¬ 
tune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was fpent 
in affording them fubliftence. The warm attachment with 
which every perion who ferved under the elder Almagro, 
devoted himlelf to his interefts, was quickly transferred to 
his fon, who was now grown up to the age of manhood, 
and pofTeffed all the qualities which captivate the alfeaions 
of foldiers. Of a graceful appearance, de.xterous at all 

martial 
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martial exercifes, bold, open, generous, he feemed to be 
formed for command; and as nis father, confcious of his 
o\yii inferiority from the total want of education, had been 
extreii'.ly attentive to have him inftrudled in every fcicnce 
becoming a gentleman ; the accomplilhments which he liad 
acquired heightened the refpe£l of his followers, as they 
gave him diftinftion and eminence among illiterate adven¬ 
turers. In thiN young man the Aliuagrians found a point 
of union whicli they wanted, and looking tip to him at 
their head, were ready to undertake anv thing for his ad¬ 
vancement. Nor was afFetSlion for Almagro their only 
incitement, they v ere urged on by their o .'n diflrelTes. 
Many of them dehitute of common neceflaries, and 
weary of loitering away liic, a bin den to their chief, or 
to fuch of their affociates as had faved fome remnant of 
their fortune from pillage ajrd confifeation, lon,,ec! impa¬ 
tiently for an occaiion to exert their''..{fnvitv and courage, 
and began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the 
author of all their mifery. 'I'heir frequent cabals did not 
pafs unobferved; and the governor was warned to be on 
his guard againft men who meditated fome deiperate deed, 
and had refolution to execute it. But either from the na¬ 
tive intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of perfons 
whofe poverty rendered their machinations of little confe- 
quence, he difregarded the admonitions of his friends.— 
“ Be in no pain,” faid he carelcfrly, “ about my life, it is 
“ perfe£fly fafe, as long as every man in Peru knows that 
“ .1 can in a moment put him to death who dares to .lar- 

hour a thought againft it.” 'Phis fecurity gave the' 
Almagrians full leifure to digefl and ripen every part of 
their fcheme ; and Juan de Hcrrada, an officer ot great 
abilitie.s, who had the charge of Almagro’s education.-took 
the lead in their confriltations, with all the '/-eal which that 
conne6tion inipired, and with all tlic authority which the 
afeendant that he was knowm to have over the mind of his 
pupil gave him. 

On Sunday, the tvventy-fixth of June, at mid-day, the 
leafon of tranquillity and repofe in fultry cli- 
A.D. 1541. mates, Herrada, at the head of eighteen of 
the moft determined confpirators, fallied out «f 
Almagro’s houfe in complete armour ; and drawing their 
fwords, as they advanced haftily towards the governor’s 
palace, cried out, “ Long live the king, but let the tyrant 
•* die.” Their affociates, w'arned of their motions by a 
fignal, were in arms at different flations ready to fupport 
them. Though Pizurro was ufually furrounded by luch 
a numerous train of attendants as fuited the magnihcencc^ 
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•f the moft opulent fiibjefl of the age in which he lived, 
yet as he was juft rifen from table, and moft of his do- 
meftics had retired to their own apartments, the confpira- 
'rs paffed through the two outer courts of the palace un- 
V erved. 'I'hev were at die bottom of the ftaircafe before 
a pare in waiting could gii e the alarm to his mafter, who 
was converfmg with a fc .v friends in a large hall. The 
governor, whoie Heady mind no form of danger con'd ap¬ 
pal, ftarting up, called lor arms, and commanded Francifeo 
de Cha\es to make :aft the door. But that officer who divl 
not retai i fo mneh prciencc of mind as to obey this prudent 
oi'uer, running to die top of the ftaiical.,, w ildly afhed tlie 
confpirators wh.u they.meant, and w'hither they were 
going. Inftead of anfwering, diey ftabbqd liim to the 
heart, and burft into the hall. Some of the perfons who 
svere there threw themfelves from the windows; otlicrs at¬ 
tempted to fly ; a fev^’tiiwing dieir Kvords, follo wed their 
leader into an inner apartment. The confpirators, ani¬ 
mated with h iving the object of#their vengeance now in 
view, rulhed forward after them. Pizarro, with no other 
arms than his fwmrd and buckler, deiended the entry, and 
fupported by his half brother Alcantara, and his little knot 
of friends, he maintained the unequal conteft with intre - 
pidity worthy of his paft exploits, and with the vigour of 
a youthful combatant. “ Courage,” died he, “coinpa-- 
“ nfpns, we arc yet enow to make tliofc traitors repent of 
“ their audacity.” But the armour of the conipiraiors 
proteflfcd them, while every thvuft they made took efl'cdfv 
Alcant;\a fell dead as his brother’s feet; his other dcl'endants 
were mor,(ally wounded. 'I'he governor, fo weary that he 
could hardly wield his iword, and no longer able to jtarry 
.the mtu^ wetipons furioiifly aimed at him, received a 
tleadlv tmuft full in his throat, funk to the ground, and 
expired. 

As foon as he was llain, the alTaffins ran out into the 
ftrects, and waving their bloody fvvords, proclaimed the 
death of the tyrant. Above two hundred of their aflo- 
ciates having joined them, they conditcled young Alinagro, 
in folcmn procclEon, through the city, and afiembling the 
magillrates-and principal citizens, compelled them to ac¬ 
knowledge him as law'ful fucceffor to his father in liis 
government. The palace of Pizarro, together with tlic 
houfes of leveral of his adherents, were pillaged by the 
foldiers, who Jiad the fatisfadfion at once of being avenged 
on their enemies, and of enriching tnemfelves by tlie Ipoils 
of thofe through whofc hands all the wealth of P a U had 
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The boldncfs and fuccefs of the confpiracy, as well aa 
the name and popular qualities of Almagro, drew many 
fokliers to hit flandard. Every adventurer of defperate 
fortune, all who were diffatisfied' with Pizarro, (and fror^ 
the rapacioufnefs of his government, in the latter years >f 
his life, the number of malcontents was confiderafale,) de¬ 
clared without hefitation in favour of Almagro; ami he 
was foon at die head of eight hundred of the moft gallant 
veterans in Peru. As his youth and inexperience dilquali- 
fled him from taking die command of tliem himfelf, he ap¬ 
pointed Herrada to a6l as general. But though Almagro 
fpeedily colletSletl fuch a refpetSlable force, the acquiefcence 
in his gftvernraent was far from being general. Pizarro 
had left many.friends to wliom his memory was dear ; the 
barbarous afliilTination of a man to whom his country was 
fo highly indebted, filled every impartial perfon with hor¬ 
ror. '1 he ignominious birth of Alexagro, as well as the 
doubtful title on which he foundctl his pretenlions, led 
others to t onfider him a,s an ufurper. The officers, who 
commanded in fome provinces, refufed to recognize his 
authority, until k was confirmed by die emperor. In 
others, particularly at Cufeo, the royal flandard was eredf- 
ed, and preparations made to revenge die murder of their 
ancient leader. 

Tliofc feeds of difeord, which could not have lam long 
dormant, acquired greater vigour and adlivity when the 
arrival of Vaca de Caftro was known. After a long and 
dliaflrous voyage, be was driven by ftrefs of weather into 
a fmall harbour in the provitice of Popayan; add pro- 
ccedmg from thence by land, after a journey no le 5 s tedious 
than difficult, he reached Quito. In his way he'receivcd 
accounts of Pizarro’sdeatli, and of the events whii;h^follow- 
ed upon it. Ke immediately produced the royal coniffiiffion 
appointing him governor of Peru, with the fame privileges 
and authority, anil his jurifitidtion was acknowledged 
without hefitation by Benalcazar Adelantado, a lieutenant 

f eneral for the emperor in Popayan, and by Pedro de 
^uelles, who, in the abfence of Gonzalo Pizai'ro, had the 
command of tlie troops left in Quito. Vaca de Caftro 
not only affunied the fupreme autliority, but fliewed that 
he poflcfTcd the talents which the exercife of it at that 
jundlure required. By his influeiue and addrefs lie foon 
aflemhled fuch a body of troops, as not only fet him above 
ail fear of being expofed to any inlalt from the adverfe 
party, but enabled him to advance from 'Quito with the 
dignity that became his ciiaradler. By difpatching perfons 
pf confidence to die dillerent lettlcments in Peru, with a 
1 ionnai 
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formal notification of his arrival and of his commifllon 
he communicateil to his countymen the royal plcafure 

h refpeiS to the government of the country. By pri- 
vr. einiflarles, he excited fuch officers as had difcovered 
their difapprobation of Almagro’s proceedings, to inanifeft 
their duty to their fovereign by fui^porting the perfon ho¬ 
noured with his commiflion. Thofe meafures were pro- 
dudfive of great effedts. Encouraged hr the approach of 
the new governor, or prepared by his machinations, the 
loyal were confirmed in their principles, and avowed them 
with greater boldnefs; tlie timid venttired to declare their 
fentiments ; the neutral and wavering finding it neceffary to 
choofe a fide, began to lean to that which now appeared to 
be the fafeft as well as the mofi: jtill. 

Almagro obferved the rapid progrcfs of this fpirit of dif- 
affcdtion to his caufey-rn'i in order to give an cffedfual 
check to it before the arrival of Vaca tie Cailro, he fct 
out at the head of his troops for Cufco, where the moft 
confiderable body of opponents had eredted the royal ftand- 
ard, under the command of Pedro Avarez Holguin.— 
During his march thither, Harrada, the fkilful guide of 
his youth and of his counfels, died; and from that time 
his meafures were confpicuous for their violence, but con¬ 
certed with little fagacity, and executed witli no addrefs. 
Holgul^i, with forces far inferior to tliofe of the oppofite 
party, Vqis defcending towards the coafl at the very time 
that AlmWro was on his way to Cufco. By a very fimple 
ftratagem\e deceived his unexperienced adverfary, avoided 
an engagenfent, and affedted a jtindfion with Alvarado, an 
officer of who had been the firft to declare againft 
Almagro ^ , an Kffiirper. 

Soon att^Vacbkde Caftro entered the camp with the 
troops which he brought from Quito, and eredfing the 
royal ftandard before his own tent, he declared, that, as 
governor, he would difeharge in perfon all the fundfions of 
general of their combined forces. Though formed by the 
tenour of his paft life to the habits of a fedentary and 
pacific profeffion, he at once affumed the adfivity and dil- 
covered the decifion of an officer long accufiomed to com¬ 
mand. Knowing his ftrength to be now far fupeiior to 
that of the enemy, he was impatient to terminate the con- 
teft by a battle. Nor did the tollowcrs of Almagro, who 
had no hopes of obtaining pardon for a ci ime fo atr^ious 
as the murder of the governor, decline that mode of deci¬ 
fion. They met at Chupas, about two hundred miles from 
Cufc^, and fought with all the fierce auimofity infpired by 
* - Ha 
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tlie violence of civil rage, the rancour of private cnmitv, 
the eagernefs of revenge, and the laft efforts of defpain 
ViiSlorv, after remaining long doubtful, declared at laft for 
Vaca de Caftro. The fujTerior number of his troops^' his 
own intrepidity, and the martial talents of Francifco do 
Carvajal, a veteran officer, formed under the great captoin 
in the wars of Italy, and who on that day laid the founda - 
tion of his future fame in Peru, triumphed over the braverv 
of his opponents, though led on by young Almagro, witit 
a gallant fpirit, worthy of a better caufe, and deferving 
another fate. The carnage was great in proportion to the 
number of the combatants. Many of the vanquilhed, t f- 
pecially fuch as were confeious that they might be charged 
with being acceffary to the affaffinalion of Pizarro, ruih- 
ing on the fwords of the enemy, chofc to fall like foldici s. 
ratlierthan wait an ignominious fcsm. Of fourteen hun¬ 
dred men, the total amount of combatants on both lides. 
five hundred lay dead on the fiekl, and the number of die 
wounded was ftill greater. 

If the military talents difplayed by Vacade Caftro, both 
in the council and in the field, furprifed the adventurers in 
Pern, they were ftill more aftonifhed* at his condudl after 
the vidtory. As he was by nature a rigid difpenftr >/! 
jiiftice, and perfuaded that it required examples of extraor¬ 
dinary feverity to reftrain the licentious fpirit of fo'Jiers fc» 
far removed from the feat of government, be proceeded di- 
re6Hy to try his prifoners as rebels. Forty were tiumdemncil 
to fuff'er the death of traitors ; others were baviillied from 
Peru. Their leader, who made his efcape fres/n the battle, 
being betrayed by fome of his officers, wa/i-publickly be- 
heack-d in Cufeo; and in him the name <jt.,.^lmagro, and 
the fpirit of the party, was extinct. v' 

Though a tranquillity, unknown, finCe the arrival of 
the Spaniards, was now reflored to Peru, De Caftro, it 
feems, was not fufficiently {killed in gaining the favour 
of the Spanifh miniftry by proper bribes or promifes, 
which in that age a miniftry would expe£l from the go¬ 
vernor of fo rich a cduutry. A council, therefore, was 
fent over to controul De-Caftrt), and the colony was again 
unfettlcd. The parties, but juft extinguifired, began to 
blaze anew; and Gonzalo, the brother, ot the famous 
Pizarro, fet himfelf at the head of his brother’s partifan.s, 
with whom many new malcontents had united. It was 
now no longer a difpute between governors about the 
b< unds of their jurifdi£lion, Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a 
nominal fubmiflion to the king. He ftrengthened daily; 
*nd even went fo far as to behead a governor who wa.s 
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fcnt over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the ad¬ 
miral of the Spanifh fleet, in the South Seas, by whofe 
•means he propoled to hinder tlie landing of any troops from 

tin; and he had a view of uniting the inhabitants of 
h,,.xico in his revolt. 

Such was the htuation of affairs, when the court of 
Spain, fenhble of ,their initlakc in not fending into America 
men whole charaifler and virtue only, and nut importunity 
and cabal, pleaded in tlieir behalf, dilpatclied witfi unlimited 
powers, Pedro de la Gaica, a man diti'ering on'y from 
Caftro by being ol a more mild and iullmiatin >, bcliaviour, 
but with tile lame love ot juftice, the fame greatnefs of 
foul, and the lame dilintereiied ipirii. All thole who had 
not joined in Fiz.irro’s revolt t'oeked to his llandard; many 
of his Inend.s, charmed with the behaviour of Gafca, for- 
fook their old conneffions ; the lulmirul was gained over by 
inlinuation to rctumj^o his duty; and Pizarro hiinfelf was 
offered a full indemniiy,"’proviiled he fliould return to the 
allegiance of the Spanilh crove n. But fo intoxicating are 
the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro Vas inclined to run every 
hazard rather than fubmit to an officer of Spain. Wita 
thofe of his partifans, therefore, who ftill continued to ad¬ 
here to his intercfl, he derennined to venture a battle; but 
•tyhen both armies were juft ready to engage, one of his 
lelading men put fpurs to his horfe, galloped off, and fur- 
renAered himfelf to Gaica. Oilier officers of note followed 
his ■'toamiile. I'lie revolt of perfons of fuch high rank 
llruc^all with amazement. The mutual confidence, on 
whiclmhe union and ftreiiglh of armies defiend, ceafed at 
once, tipillruft and confternadon fpread from rank to 
rank, ^me fi ently flipped away, others threw down 
their a rinsv^jh e greateft nuiUbcr went over to the royalifts, 
Pizai<tT7 anttVCarjaval, his principal officer, a man of 
great military treats, employed authoriiy, threats, and en¬ 
treaties to flop them, but in vain. In Icls than half an 
hour, a body of men which might have decided the fate of 
the Peruvian empire, was totally difperfed. Pizarro, feeing 
all irretricvablv loft, cried out in amazement to a few 
officers "who ftill faithfully adhered to him, “ What re- 
“ mains for us to do ?” “ Let us rufh,” replied one of 

them, “ upon the,cncni\’s firnieft battalion, and die like 
“ Romans.” Dejedfed'with fuch a reverie of fortune, he 
had not fpirit to follow this foldieily c ounlel, and with a 
tamenefs difgraceful to his former fame, he furrendered to 
one of Gafea’s officers. Carjaval, who had made the 
difpofiiion of the troops with a defeerrimg eye, and a pio- 
fyund knowledge in the an of war, endeavouring to el< ape, 
° H 3 was 
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was oTertakcn and fetzed. Gafca, happy in tliis bloodl«r* 
victory, did not ftain it with cruelty. Pizarro, 
A. D. 1548. Caijaval, and a fmal\ number of the moft dif- 
tinguiUictl or notorious offenders were pi^- 
nilhcd capitally. Pizarro was beheaded on the day aft^ 
he furrendered. He iubmiticd to his fate with a compofed 
dignity, and feemed dcfirous to atone by repentance for the 
crimes which he had committed. 1 hus the brother of 
him, who conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a 
facrifice to the iecurity ot the Spaniih dominion over tJiat 
country. The end of Carjaval was fuitablc to his life. 
On his trial he offered no defence. When the fentenre, 
adjudging him to be hanged, was pronounced, he carclefsly 
replied, “ One can die but once.” During the interval 
between the fentence and execution, he difeovered no fign 
either of remorfe for the- part, or of folicitude about the 
future ; fcoffing at all who vifited his ufual farcaftic 

vein of mirth, with the fame quicknefs of repartee and 
grofs pleafantry as at any other period of his life. 

In the minute detail, \vhich the contemporary hiflorians 
have given of the civil diflenfions that raged ii» Per\i, with 
little interruption, during ten years, many circumflanccs 
occur fo ftriking, and which indicate fuch an uncommon 
fiatc of manners, as to merit particular attention. 'I'hotipl’ 
the Spaniards who tirft invaded Peru were of the lowfif 
order of fociety, and the greater part of thofe who after¬ 
wards joined them were perfons of defperate fortunes yet 
in all the bodies of troops brought into the field by tlic 
different leaders, who contended for the I'uperiority, nf)t one 
man atfled as a hired foklier, that follows his ftan/iurd tor 
pay. Every adventurer in Peru confidered hiirrelf as a 
conqueror, entitled, by his fcrvices; to an ft^icnt in 

that country which had been acquired by ly.-i valour'. In 
the contefts beiween the rival chiefs, each chofe his fide as 
he was directed by his own judgment or afteflions. He 
joined his commander as a companion of his fortune, and 
difdained to degrade himfelf by receiving tlie wages of a 
mercenary. It was to their fwords, not to pre-eminence in 
cffice, or nobility of birth, that moft of the leaders whom 
they followed were indebted for their elevation ; and each of 
their adherents hoped, by the fame means, to open a way 
for himfelf to the poffcirion of power and wealth. 

But, though the troops in Peru ferved without any re • 
gular pay, they were raifed at an immenfe expence.—- 
Among men accuftomed to divide the fpoils of an opulent 
country, the defire of obtaining wealth acquired incredible 
force. The ardour of puriuit augmented in. proportion to 

the 
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Ac hope of fucceft* Where all were intent on the fame 
object, and under the dominion of the fame paflion, there 
was but one mode of gaining men, or of fecuring their 
I^Jjlthment. Officers of name and influence, befides the 
promife of future effablifliments, received in hand large 
gratuities from the chief with whom they engaged. W'htle 
Inch rewards were dealt out to pjiiicipal officers, with more 
than royal munificence, proportional lhares were conferred 
upon thole of inferior rank. Such a rapid change (jf for¬ 
tune produced its natural effefts. It gave birth to n;w 
wants, and new defires. Veterans, long accuflomed to 
hardlhii> and toil, acquired of a fud ;en a tafte for profufc 
and iiiconllderate diflipation, and indulged in all the excell'es 
of military liceiuiouliiels. 'I'he riot of low debanchcry 
occupied I'ome; a relilh for expenfive luxuries fpread 
among others. raeaneil lolilier in Peru would liave 

thought himfclf degraded by marching on foot, and at a 
time when die prices of horfes in that country were exor- 
birant, each infilled on being furfiiihed with one before he 
would take the field. But though Icfs’ patient under the 
fatigue and hardlhip of fervice, they were ready to face 
danger and death with as much intrepidity as ever, and ani- 
^j^ated by the hope of new rewards, tliey never failed, on 
therday of battle, to difplay all their ancient valour. 1 o- 
gciifer widi their courage, they retained all the ferocity by 
will,\ they were originally diilinguifhed. Civil difeoro ne¬ 
ver owed with a more fell fpiric dian among the Spaniards 
in Pen\ To all the paliions which ufually envenom con- 
tefls aiTV^nsi countrymen, avarice was added, and rendered 

_ r more rancorous. tiagcniefs to feizc the va- 

forfe^res expected upon the dcath of every opponent, 
xainfl mercy. To be wealthy, was of 
itfelf fufficient td^xpole a man to accufatiqn, or to fubjecl 
him to punifliment on the flightell fulpicions. Pizarro 
condemned many of tlie mofl opulent inhabitants m Peru 
to death. Carjaval, witliout fearchmg tor any pretext to 
juftify his cruelty, cut off many more. 1 he number of 
tJiole who fufferedby the hand of tlie executioner, was not 
much inferior to what fell in the field ; and the greater part 
was condemned without the formality of any legal trial. 

The violence with which the contending parties treated 
th.ir opponents was not accompanied with its ulual at¬ 
tendants, attachment and fidelity to thole with whom they 
aacd. -I'hc ties of honqur, whidi are field facred among 
foldiers, and the principle of mtegntv, mterwoven as 
thoroughly in the Spanifh charaaer as m 
tioii, feem tohave been equally forgotten. 
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decency, and the fenfe of fhame were totally loft. During 
their ciiffenfcons, there was hardly a Spaniard in Peru who 
did not abandon the party which nc had originally efpoufed, 
betrav the affociates wifh whom he had united, and violjg^ 
the engagements under which he had corne. The chief 
advifers and companions of Gonzalo Pizarro’s revolt were 
the firft' to forfake him, and fubmit to his enemies. Plis 
fleet was given up to Gafca by the man w horn he had fm- 
gled out among his officers to cntriift with that imporcdnt 
command. On the day that was to decide his fate, an 
army of veterans, in fight of the enemy, threw down their 
arms without ftrikingablow, anddeferted a leader who had 
often condudted them to viSory. Inftances of furh gene¬ 
ral and avowed contempt of the principles and obligations 
which attach man to man, and bind them together in focial 
union, rarely occur in hiftory. It is^jiily where men are 
far removed from the feat of go'fernment, where the rc- 
ftraints of law and order are little felt, where the profpedf 
of gain is unbounded, and immenfe wealth may cover the 
crimes by which it is acquired, that we can find any pa¬ 
rallel to the levity, the rajiacioufnefs, the perfidy, and cor¬ 
ruption prevalent among tl\e Spaniards in Peru. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malcontents in every cor¬ 
ner of Peru laid down their arms, and tranquillity feei>ed 
tobeperfeiftly re-eftablifhed. But two very intereftingoffiftls 
ftill remained to occupy Gafea’s attention. Ihcon'i-Was 
to find immediately fuch employment for a multit,>de of 
turbulent and daring adventurers with w'hich the (/onntry 
was filled, as might prevent them from exciting com¬ 
motions: the other, to beftow proper gratifications upon 
thofe, to whofe loyalty and valour he was inj -pted for his 
fuccefs. The former of thefe was in for a incate, ' ac- 
complilhed, by appointing Pedro de Valdfvia to profecute 
the conqueft of Chili; and by empowering Diego Centeno 
to undertake the dhcovery of the vail: regions bordering on 
jlig river de la Plata. Tbe reputation of thofe leaders, and 
the hopes of bcttei ing their condition in a new country, 
alluring many of the moft indigent and defperate foldieis to 
follow'their ftandards, drained off no inconfiderable portion 
of that mutinous inflammable fpirit which Gafca dreaded. 

The latter was an affair of greater difficulty, and to be 
adiufted with a more attentive and delicate hand. ^ The al¬ 
lotments of lands and Indians which fell to be diflributed, in 
confequence of the death or forfeiture of the former pof, 
ieflbrs, were of an immenfe value. Gafca, when now 
abfoiute inafler of this property, retained the fame dilmte- 
relled fentiinents which he hatj originally ptofelfcd, and i e- 
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fufed to referve the'^fmalleft portion of it for himfelf. But 
me nurnbcr of claimants was great; and whilft die vanity' 
or avarice of every individual fixed the lvalue of his own 
services, and eftunated the rcccmp6nce which he thou^t 
tie to mm, tae preienhoiis ot each were fo extravagant, 
that It was impoffible to fatisfv rdl. Gafca liftened m diem 
one by one, with die moll patient attention, and that he 
might nave leifure to weigh the comparative merit of their 
leveral claims with accnracv, he retired with the arch- 
bifhop of Lima and a iingle lecretary, to a village twelve 
leagues from Cufco. n here he fpcnt leveral days ia allot- 
ing to each a dilfridf of Lnd and a number of Indians, 
in ptojiortiou to his idea ot their paid fervices and future 
importance. But that he might p^et bevond the I 'arh of 
the fierce Iform of clamour and rage, wliicli he fmefaw 
would biirll: oiit^n the publication of his decree, notwith- 
llanding the imp.irtiift equity with which he bad fumed it, 
lie lot out for Ivima, leaving the inllnimeiit of paitition 
iealed up, with orders not to open it for Ibme days after his 
departure. 

1 he indignation excited by publiflting the decree of par¬ 
tition was not lefs than Gafca had expc£fcd. Vanity, 
avarice, emulation, envy, lhamc, rage, and ab trie other 
paffions that mold vehemently agitate the minds of men, 
when both their honour and their iniercfd are deeply arfedd- 
d, confpired in adding to its violence. It broke out with 
ad the fury of military infolent e. Calumny, threats, and 
cu. fes were poured out openly upon the prefident. He was 
acc>^l'ed of ingratitude, of partiality, and of injuftice.— 
Am<>\jg foldiers prompt to addion, fuch leditioiis difeourfe 
would'Wvc been foon followed by deeds no lefs violent, 
f'ney jAtrady began to turn their eyes towards fome Jif- 
contented l^slers, expedding tJicm to fdand forth in redrefs 
of their wrongs. By fome vigorous interpofitions of goV 
vernment, a timely check was given to this mutinous 
fpirit, and the danger of another civil war was averted for 
the prefent. 

Gafca, however, perceiving that the flarne was ftippref- 
fed rather tlian extinguilhcd, laboured with.the utmolt 
affiduity to foothc the malcontents; by befdowdng large 
gratuities on fome, by promiling allotments, when they 
fell vacant, to others, and by careffing and flattering all. 
But that the public fecuritv might reldon a founda.ion more 
liable than their irood alfciftion, he endeavoured to fdrengtheii 
die hands of his^^fuccdroi s in <)iricc, by rc-e;d.tblilhjng the 
regular adminildration ot juldicc in every part ot tne em-^ 
pile. He iuUoduced order aud funphcity into the inooc of 
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colledllng the royal revemic. He iflued regulations rotv. 
terning the treatment of the Indians, well calculated to 
proteil them fron^ oppreffion, and to provide for their in- 
ftrudlion in the principles of religion, without depriving thc^j 
Spaniards of die benefit accruing from their labour. Hav¬ 
ing now accomplifiied every objcdl of his iniffion, Gafca, 
longing to return again to a private ftation, committed the 
government of Peru to the Court of Audience, and fet out 
tor .Spain. As, during the anarchy and confufion of the 
iall four years, there had been no remittance made of the 
royal revenue; he carried with him a very conliderable. 
fum of public money, which the occonomy and order of 
his adininilfration enabled him to fave, after paying all the 
expences of the war. 

He was received in his native country with univerfal ad¬ 
miration of his abilities, and of his virtue. Botli were, 
indeed, highly ronfpicuous. VVlthcK-it army, or tiect, cr 
public funds ; with a train fo fimple, that only three thoii- 
iand ducats were expended in ef]uij>ping him* ; he fet out 
to oppofe a formidable rebellion. Bv his adclrcfs and talents 
he fupplied all thofe defeHs, and teemed to create inftrn- 
ments for executing hisdefigns. He acquired furh a naval 
force as gave liim the command of the lea. He r.iifed a 
body of men which enabled him to cope with the veteian.c 
bands wlticli gave law to Peru. He vanquillicd their leadertr 
on w'hofc arms vidtory^had hitherto attended, and in plact, 
«if anarchy he eftablifhed the government of laws. But 
the praife bellowed on his abilities was exceeded by oiat 
which his virtue merited. After refiding in a country wJvere 
wealth prefented allurements, which had feduced eveo/ per- 
fon who had liitherto poffelfed power, there, he ^p.£turncd 
from that trying ftation witli integrity not onlj unTaf(ii'?d... 
but unfufpe<Eted. After diftributing among hi-v countrymen 
poflbfllons of greater extent and value tlian had ever been 
at the difpofal of a fubjedf in any age or nation ; he him- 
felf remained in his original ftate of poverty ; and at the 
lery time, when he brought fuch a large recruit to the 
royal treaftiry, he was obliged to apply by petition for a 
fmall fum to difeharge feme petty debts wliich he had con- 
tradled during the courfe of his fervice. Charles was not 
infenfible to fuch difinterefted merit. Gafca was received 
by him with the moft diftinguilliing marks of efteem, and 
being promoted to the biftiopric of Palencia, he pafled tlie 
remainder of his days in the tranquillity of rettrement.— 
But notwithftanding all Galea’s wife regulations, die tran- 
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tjuillity of Peru was not of long continuaslce. In a coun¬ 
try, where the authority of government was almoft for¬ 
gotten during the long prevalence of anarchy and niil-rule, 
where there were difappointed leaders lij/e for revolt, and 
•ieditious loldiers ready to follow them, it was not difficult 
to kindle coinbuftion. Several fucceffive infurreitions de- 
folated the country for foine years. But as thofe, though 
fierce, were only tranficnt florins, excited rather by the 
ambition artd turbulence of particular men, than by gene- 
pi or public motives, the detail of tlie.m is not of much 
importance. 1 hele commotions in Peru, like every thing 
of extreme violence either in the natural or political body, 
were not of long duration, and by carrying olf the cor¬ 
rupted humours which had given rife to the diforders, they 
contribined in the end to flrcngthen the focicty which at 
Bril they threatened to dellroy. 


C PI A P. XIII. 

»frtSy Literature, an f Commerce of the Mexicanf and Pe¬ 
ruvians.—The rich Mines of Potoji difeavered by an 
Indian. 

C 'ifRTEZ, and the rapacious adventurers who accom* 
[.anted him, had not leifure or capacity to enrich 
eiiiier ciKl or naturaLhiflory with new oblervations. 'I'hey 
t-heir exjiedition in quell of one objedl, and 
feem hardly tt‘i have turned their eyes towards any other. 
Or, if during fome Ihort interval of tranquillity, when 
the occupations of war cealed, and the ardour of plunder 
was fufpeiuled, the inflitutions and manners of the people 
whom they had invaded drew their attention, the enquiries 
of illiterate foldiers were conducted with fo Kttle fagacitv 
and precifion, that the accounts given by tlicm of the policy 
and order eflablifhed in tJie Mexican monarchy are fuper- 
ficiai, confuled, and inexplicable. It is rather from inci¬ 
dents vvhidi they relate occafionally, than fnnn rfieif own 
deducStions and remarks, that we arc enabled to form fome 
idea of tJic genius and manners of that people. 'J'be ob- 
feurity in which the ignorance of its conquerors involved 
the annals of Mexico, was augmented by the fupcillition 
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of thofe who fucceeded them. As the memory of paid 
events w’as preferved among the Mexicans by figures paint¬ 
ed on fkins, on cdtton cloth, or on the bark of trees, the 
early miflionariesX unable to comprehend their meaning, 
and. llrr.ck with their uncouth forms, conceived them to be»« 
monuments of idolatry which ought to be deftroyed, in 
order to facilitate the converfion of the Indians. In obe¬ 
dience to an tdidl iffi:ed by Juan de Zummaraga, a Fran- 
eifean monk, the tirft bifliop of Mexico, all thofe records 
of the ancient Mexican {lory were collcdled and commit¬ 
ted to the flames. In confetpience of this fanatical zeal of 
the monks who firft viiited New Spain, and which their 
fucccflbrs foon began to lament, whatever know-ledge of 
remote events fuch rude monuments contained, was entirely 
loft, and no information remained concerning the ancient 
revolutions and policy of the empire, but w'hat was derived 
from tradition, or from fome fragments ef their hiflorical 
paintings that efcaped the barbarous refcarches of Zum.- 
maraga. 

The progrefs of the Mexicans, as w-ell as Peruvians, 
in various arts, is a deciiive proof, that they are more po- 
lllhed than the other natives of America, though inferior 
to the civilized nations of the ancient continent. Cortez, 
and the early Spanifh authors, deferibe this with rapture, 
anti maintain, that the mofl cclebr^d European artifiy 
could not furpals or even equal them in ingenuity ana 
neatnefs of w'orkmanfliip’*^. They reprefented men, ani¬ 
mals, and other objedls, by fuch a difpofitlon of various 
coloured feathers, as is faid to have produced all the effefls 
of light and fhade, and to have imitated nature with' true 
delicacy. But in forming any idea, from general ^lefcrip- 
tions, concerning the ftate of arts among nathj£2«iniper- 
feflly. polilhed, we are extremely ready to In 

mining the works of people, whofe advances ifl improvement 
are nearly the fame with our own, we view them with a 
critical, and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, when con- 
feious of our own fuperiority, we furvey the arts of nations 
comparatively rude, we are aftonifhed at works executetl 
by them under fuch manifeft difadvantages, and in the 
warmth of our admiration, are apt to reprefent them as 
productions more finUhed than they really arc. To the 
influence,of this lllufion, w'ithout fuppofmg aiw Intention 
to deceive, we may impute the exaggeration of fome Spa- 
nilli authors, in their accounts of the Mexican arts. 
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But however low the Mexican paintii^ may be rankc<l# 
■when viewed merely as works of arU a very different 
llation belongs to them, when confiderad as the recerds of. 
their country, as hiftorical monumenB of its policy and 
tranfadtions; and they became curious as well as inter- 
rclfing objects of attention. The nobleft and moft bene¬ 
ficial invention of wliich human ingenuity can boaff, is 
that of writing. But the firiT: elTays of this art, whicli 
hath contributed more than all others to the improvement 
of the fpccies, were very rude, and it advanced towards 
perfedlion flowly, and by a gradual progrefllon." When 
the warrior, eager for fame, wdthed to tranfmit feme 
knowledge of his exploits to fucceeding ages, the firfi: me¬ 
thod of accomplilhing this, that feems to have occurred, 
was to delineate, in the befl manner he could, figures re- 
prefenting the action of which he w'asfolicitous to preferve 
the memory.’* Of this, which has very properly Been 
called piiJure-writing''', w'e find traces among fome of the 
moft favage tribes of Amtrica. W^hen a leader returns 
from the held, he flrips a tree of its bark, and with red 
paint fcratches upon it fome uncoutlr figures, which repre- 
feiit die. order of his march, tlie number of his followers, 
the enemy wliom he attacked, die fcalps add captures 
■which he brought home. To t!iofc fimple annals lie trulls 
for renowm, and foothes himfelf with liope tliat by their 
means he fhall receive praife from the warri(;rs of future 
timesf. Compared with tiiofe aukward cifays of their 
favage countrymen, th'i paintings of the Mexicans may be 
conGdered as works of conipoGtion and delign. They 
W'c^rc not acquainted, it is true, with any otlier method of 
recording iranfadiions, than that of delineating the objects 
whicli .they wilhed to reprefent. But tliey could exhibit 
a more c pnplex fcrics of events in progrcfTive order, and 
deferibe, by a proper dilpofttion of figures, the occurrences 
of a king’s reign from his accejjion to his death ; the progrefs 
of an infant's education from its birth until it attained to the 
years of maturity ; the different rcr ompcnccs and marks of 
di'diiiilion conferred upon warriors in proportion to the 
e -ploits which tliey had performed. 

Some Gngidar jpecimens of this |iiclure-writing have 
been preferved, which arc juftly confidcred as the mod cu¬ 
rious monuments of art brouglit from the New' World.— 
'I'he moll valuable of theic was puhlilhed by Purchas, in 
fixly-iix plates. It is divided into three parts. The hrft 
contains the hi dory of the hlexican empire under its ten 
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liionarchs. TheYccond is a tribute-roll, reprefcnting wbat 
each conquered town paid into the royal treafury. The 
third is a code of tneir inftitutions, domeilic, political, and 
Inilitary. AnotherYpecimen of Mexican painting has been 
publi/hed in thirty-two plates, by the late archbifliop of 
'loledo. To both is annexed a full explanation of what 
the figures were intended to reprefent, which was obtained 
by the Spaniards from Indians well acquainted with their 
cWn arts. Their flyle of painting in all thefe is the fame. 
They reprefent things not words. Tlrey exhibit images to 
the eye, not ideas to the underftanding. They may there¬ 
fore DC confidered as the earlieft and moft imperfeiSt cflay of 
men in their progrefs towards difeovering the art of writ¬ 
ing. The defects in this mode of recording tranfadlions 
muft have been early felt. To paint every occurrence was, 
from its nature, a very tedious operation; qnd as affairs 
beeJme more complicated, and events multiphed in any fo- 
ciety, its annals muft have fwelled to an enormous, hulk. 
Befides this, no objefts could be delineated btit thofe of 
fenfe ; the conceptions of the mind had no corporeal form, 
and as long as pi6ture-writing coidd not convey an idea of 
thefe, it mufl have been a very imperfedf art. The necef- 
fity of impVoving it muff have rouled and fliarpened inven¬ 
tion, and the human mind, holding the fame courfe in the 
hiew World as in the Old, might have advanced by the 
fame fuccefiive fteps, firft, from an adfual picture to the 
plain hieroglyphic ; next, to the allegorical fymbol, then to 
the arbitrary chara£l;er; until, at length, an alphabet of 
letters was clifcovcrcd, capable of exprefling all the variety 
of combinations of found employed in fpeech. In ..the 
paintings of the Mexicans wc, accordingly, perceive that 
this progrefs was brgtm among them. In the annids of 
their kings, puhlifhed by Purchas, the towns conquered by 
each are unifoimly reprefented in the fame manner by a 
rude delineation of a houfe •, but, in order to point out the 
particular towns which fubmitted to their vidforious arms, 
peculiar emblems, fometimes natural objefls, and fometimes 
artificial figures are employed. In the tribute-roll, pub- 
lifhed by the archbifliop of Toledo, the houfe, which was 
properly the picture of the towm, is omitted, and the em¬ 
blem alone is employed to reprefent it. They feem even to 
have made fome advances beyond this, towards the ufe of 
the more figurative and fanciful hieroglyphic. In order to 
deicribe a monarch, who had enlarged his dominion by force 
of arms, they painted a target ornamented with darts, and 
placed it between him and tliofe towns which he fuhdued. 

The 
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The ftruflure of the capital city in a lalcc( with artificial 
tlykes and caufewavs of great length, which ferved as 
avenues to it from different quarters, eredled in the water 
with no lefs ingenuity than labour, feer.is to be an idea 
‘»t.hat could not have occurred to any but a civilized people. 
The fame obfervation may be applied to the ftruclure of 
the aquedu61s, or conduits, by which they convey a ftreain 
ot frclh water, from a confiderable diftauce, into the city, 
along one of the caufeways. Cortez, who feems to have 
been as much ailonillied with this, as witli any inftance of 
Mexican ingenuity, gives a particular defenption of it. 

“ Along one of the caufeways,” fays he, “ by which tltey 
“ enter the city, are condiuSled two conduits, compofed 
“ of clay tempered with mortar, about two paces in 
“ breadth, and raifed about lix feet. Iji one of them is 
“ conveyed a ftream of excellent water, as large as the 
“ body of a maj», into the centre of the city, and it fup- 
“ plies all the inhabitants plentitully. I’hc other is empty, 
“ that when it is neceffary tc^ clean or repair the former, 
“ the ftream of water may be turned into it. As this con- 
“ duit pafles along two of the bridges, where there are 
“ breaches in the caufeway, through which the falt-water 
“ of the lake flows, it is'eonveyed over them in pipes as 
“ large as the body of an ox, then carried from the conduit 
‘‘ to the remote quarters of the city in canoes, and fold to 
“ the inhabitants*.” The appointment of a confiderable 
number of perfbns to clean the ftreets, to light them by 
fires kindled in different places, and to patrole as watch¬ 
men during the night, difeovers a degree of attention which 
even poliftied nations are late in acquiring. The inftitu- 
tion of couriers, ftationed at proper intervals, to convey 
intelligence from ond quarter of the empire to the other, 
•s-tswis a refinement in police not introduced into any kingdom 
of Europe at ‘that i>eriod. Some authors, with a decifivc 
and peremptory' tone, pronounce all the accounts of the 
Spanifli writers, concerning the Mexican policy, laws, and 
manners, to be the fi6lionsot men who wiflied to deceive, or 
who delighted in the marvellous. But, as an ingenious 
hiftorian juftly remarks, “ who among the deftroyers of 
this great empire was fo enlightened by fcicnce, or fo 
** attentive to the progrefs and operations of incn in focial 
“ life, as to frame a fidlitious fvftein of policy, fo well 
“ combined, and lo confiftent, as that which they dehneafe 
in their accounts of the Mexican government? Where 
“ could they have borrowed tlie idea of many inuitutions 
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“ inleo'iflationAtid police, to'wluch,attliatpcrioil, tfiete was 
“ nothing parallel in the nations with which they were ac- 
“ quainted?*” It isalrnoftimpofliblethat the illiterate con¬ 
querors of America Ihould have formed, in any-otic in- 
ftance, a conception of cuftoms and laws, beyond thc^ 
ftandard f)f Improvement in their own age and country.—• 
Or, if Cortez and his followers had been capable of this, 
what inducement had thofe by wliom they were fuperfeded 
to continue the deception ? Why ihould Corita, or Acolla 
have amufed tlieir fellow citizens with a tale purely fabu¬ 
lous ? 

The prefent inhabitants of Mexico may be divided into 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are either 
born in Old Spain, or they are Creoles, that is, defeendams 
of thofe who came originally from Spain. 'The former 
arc cliicfly employed in government or trade, and have, 
nearly the fame chanuSler as the Spaniards an Europe, with 
a flill more confidcrable proportion of pride ; for they con- 
llder thcmfclvcs as entitled to great diflinction as natives of 
Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as many de¬ 
crees beneath them, 'I'hc Creoles have alltlic bad qualities 
of the Spaniards from whom they arc defeended, without 
that courage,’ firmnefs, and patience, which conilitiite the 
pralfe-worthy part of the Spanillt charaflcr. Naturally 
weak and etfeminate, they dedicate the greateft part of 
their lives to loitering and inatSlive pleafnres. Euxurious 
without variety or elegance, and expeniive with great pa¬ 
rade and little convenience; their, general charadler is no 
more than a grave and fpceions iiifiguificanec. From idle- 
nefs and conftitution their whole hnfmei’s is amour and 
intrigue ; and their leaders, by coniequence, are not at all 
dininguilhed for their challily or doinellic virtues. The 
Indians, who, notwithftanding the dcvaflations ot tlie fiif. 
inva<lers, remain in gren4: number.s, arc become, by con¬ 
tinual oppreflion and indigniiy, a dcjeCled, timorous, and 
miferahlc race of moitals. The blacks here, like all cltofe 
in other pans of the world, arc flubborn, hardv, and as 
well adapted for the grofs llaverv they endure, as any hii- 
nir.n creature can be. Such is the general charaftcr of tlie 
inhabitants, not onljr in Mexico, hut tlic grcateil: part of 
Spanilh America. Ehc civil goven.men't is adminiflercd 
by tribunals, called jiudiences, wliiih hear a refemblancc to 
the late parliaments iit France. In thefe courts, the vice- 
jcy of the king of Spain prefides. His employment is the 
g.eaieft ti ulb and pow'cr which his Catholic iMajcily has 
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h\ his difpofal, and is perhaps the richeft government en- 
truited to any inbjedt in the world. For, as jealoufy is 
•le leading feature of Spanilh politics, in whatever regards 
menca, no officer is allowcil to retain his power tor more 
t.han three years, which no doubt may have a poor! cfFeft 
in lecuring the authority ot t!ie crown of Spain, but is at¬ 
tended with unhappy circumftanccs to the miferable inha¬ 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. 'I'he 
clergy arc extremely numerous in Mexico, :md it has been 
toinputcd, that priclls, monks, and nuns of all oi-lers 
make upwards of a fifth of all the white, inhabitants, both 
here and in the other parts of Spanhli America. It is im- 
polfible indeed to hnd a richer field, or one more pcruliarlv 
adapted to the purpofes of the ecchfiaftics. 'I’he people 

are fuiwi ■fiitious,^ ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious_ 

With Inch materials^o wt.irk upo.t it is not remarkable that 
the church flioukl enjoy one fourtlt of the revenues of the 
kingdom. It is more hirjinl'mg tlir.t it has not one half. 

Mexico, like all the other tvophical countries is rather 
more abundant in fruits tli in in grain. But what is confi- 
dcicd as the cliicf glory of the country, and what firil 
induced the Sjianiards to form fettlements uj'on it, a'c the 
mines of gold and lilver. 'J'hc chief mines of gold arc in 
Veragua and New Granada, bordciiiig iijion Oaricn and 
1 erra birina. 1 hofc ol filvcr, w hiih are much more rich 
as well as numerous, arc found in fcvcral parts, but in 
none fo much as in the province of Mcxii o. 'Flic mines 
of both kinds are always found in the mold barren and 
mountainous parts of the country; nature making aniciuls 
in one reipeif for her dofedfs in another. 'I'lic working of 
the gold and fiK er mines depends on the fame prin; iplcs. 
tf. ..on the ore is dug out, compoimded of levcial hetero¬ 
geneous fubffances, mixed with tiie prci'ious metal, it is 
broken into finall pieces by a mill, and afterwards waflied ; 
by which means it is difcngaged from the earth and olhei 
foft bodies which clung to it. 'I'hcn it is mixed with mer¬ 
cury, which, of all lubldaiiccs, has the ftrongell: attrac¬ 
tion for gold, and likewife a ftrongcr attradfion for filvcr 
than the other fubfiaiices which are united with it in the 
ore. By means of mercury, therefore, the gold and lilver 
are firfi feparated from the heterogeneous matter, and thru v 
b)' {draining and evaporaiion, they are difunited from tlic 
merenry itfelf. Of the gold and lilver, which the mines of 
Mexico afford, great tlnngs have been faid. Thole who 
have enquired molt into the fiibjedd, compute the revenues of 
Mexico at twenty-four millions of our money* ; and it is 
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well known that this, w'ith the other provinces of Spanllll 
America, fupply the whole world with filver. 

The other articles next in importance to gold and filver 
are the cochineal and cocoa. After much dilpute con- 
cerning the nature of the former, it feems at lall; agreed 
that it is of the animal kind, and of the fpecics of the gall 
infedts. It adheres to the plant called opuntia, and fucks 
the juice of the fruit, which is of a crimfon colour. It is 
from this juice that the cochineal derives it value, whicli 
confills in dying all forts of the tineft fcarlet, crimfon, and 
purple. It is alio tiled in medicine as a fudorific, and as a 
cordial; and it is computed that the Spaniards annually ex¬ 
port no lefs than nine hundred thoufand weight of this 
commodity, to anfwer the purpofes of medicine and dving. 
The cocoa, of which chocolate is made, is the next conli- 
derable article in the natural biflory, and comiuerce of 
Alexico- It grows on a tree of middling flze, which bear* 
a pod of the fizc and Ihape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa. The Spaniih commerce in this article is immenfc ; 
and fnch is the internal coufumption, as well astheextei- 
nal demand for it, that a final! garden of cocoa is faid to 
produce to the owner twenty thoufand crowns a year. At 
home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found 
wholefomc, nutritious, and fuitablc to the climate. 

The trade of Mexico coafiils of three great branches, 
•which extend over the world. It carries on a traffic with 
Europe, by Ea Vera Cruz, fituated on the gulpli of 
Mexico ; with the Eafl Indies, by Acapulco on the South 
Sea ; and with South America by the fame port. Thefo 
two fea-ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully 
well fituated for the commercial purpofes to which they are 
applied. It is by means of the former that Mexico.jsri" — 
her wealth over the whole world j and receives in return 
the numberlefs luxuries and neceffaries, which Europe 
affords to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants 
will never permit them to acquire for themfelves. To this 
port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, confifting of 
three men of war, as a convoy, and fourteen large mer¬ 
chant fhips, annually arrive about the beginning of No¬ 
vember. Us cargo confills of every commodity and manu- 
faiStiire of Europe, and there are few nations but have 
more concern in it than the Spaniards, who fend out little 
more than wine and oil. The profit of theie, with the 
freight and commilfon to the merchants, and duties to the 
king, are the only advantages which Spain derives from her 
American commerce. W hen all the goods are landed and 
difpofed of at La Vera Cruz, the licet takes in the plate, 
4 precious ■ 
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precious ftones, and other commodities for Europe. Some¬ 
time in May they are ready to depart. From La Vera 
Cruz they fail to the Havannah, in the illeofCuba, which 
is the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, another 
fleet which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, by Car- 
thagena, and of Pern bv Panama and Porto Bello. When 
all are collected and provided witli a convoy neceiTary for 
their fafety, they Ideer for Old Spain. 

Acapulco is the fea-port by wliich the communication 
is kept up between the different parts of the Snanilh empire 
in America, and the Eaff Indies. About the month of 
idecember, the great galleon, attended by a large Ibip as a 
convoy, annually arrives here. Tlic cargoes of thefe 
ihips, (for the convoy, though in an underhand manner, 
likewilc carries goods) cunfilf of all the rich commodities 
and manufaff ures^laf the Eaff. At the fame time the an¬ 
nual fhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, and 
is computed to bring not Icfs thati two millions ot pieces of 
eight in filvcr, befides cjuickfilver and other valuable com¬ 
modities, to be laid out in the purchafe of the galleon’s 
cargo. Several other fhips, from different parts ot Chili 
and Peru, meet upon the fame occafon. A great fair, in 
which the commodities of all parts of the world arc bar¬ 
tered for one another, laffs thir.y days. 1 he galleon then 
prepares for her voyage, loaded with illvcr and fuch Euro¬ 
pean goods as hive been thought neceffary. T. he Spa¬ 
niards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are 
comparatively but fmall gainers by it. For, as they allow 
the Dutch, Great Brit^iin, and other commercial flates to 
furnith the greater part of the cargo ot the flota, fo the 
vVanifli inhalritants of the Philippines, tainted with the fame 
indolence which ruined their European ancelfors, permit 
the Chinele merchants to turnifh the greater part of the 
carco of the otallcon. Is otwithftunding wliat has been faid 
of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the ca¬ 
pital of the empire, ought to be conudered as the centre of 
commerce in this part of the world; for here the principal 
merchants refide, and the greateft part of the bufmefs is 
negociated. The Eaif India goods from Acapulco, and 
the European from Vera Cruz alfo pafs through this 
city. Hither all the gold and lilver come to be coined ; here 
the kino^’s fifth is aepofited, and here are wrought all 
thofe utenfils and ornaments in plate which are every year 
fent into Europe. The eity itfelf breathes the air of the 
higheft magnificence; and, according to the belt accounts, 
contains about eighty ihouftmd inhabitants. 



ii6 Of the Peruvian Knots, 

The empire of Peru boafts of an higher antiquity fhan- 
that of Mexico. According to the traditionary accounts 
collcdted by the Spaniards, it had fubfifted four hundred 
years, umlcr twelve lucccffivc monarchs. But tire know¬ 
ledge of tlieir ancient ftory, whicli the Peruvians c udd 
communicate to their conquerors, mull have been Ixjtlt 
imperfeff and uncertain. Like the other American nations, 
they were totally unacquainted with the ;irt of writing, and 
dellitme ot the only means by which tire memory ot pall 
tranfaflions can be preferved with any degree tji accuracy. 
Even among people to w'hom the ufe of letters is known, 
the ajra where the authenticity of hillory commences, is 
much poderior to the introduction of writing. That no¬ 
ble invention continued long fubfervient to the common 
bufmefs and wants of life, before it was cmjdoycd in re¬ 
cording events, with a view of conveying information from 
one age to another. But in no country did ever tradition 
alone carry down hiRoric knowledge, in any full continued 
ftream, during a period of half the lengtlr that the- monarch^ 
of Peru is faid to have fubliRed. The ^ipos, or knots on 
cords ot diRcrent colours which are celebrated by autliors 
fond of the marvellous*, as if tlvey had been regular an¬ 
nals of the empire, imperfedlly fupplied the place of wait¬ 
ing. According to their oblcurc deferiptiou, the quipos 
feem to have been a device for rendering calculation moic 
expeditious and accurate. By the various colours, diRel¬ 
ent objetRs were denoted, and by each knot a diRintff num¬ 
ber. Thus an account was taken, and a kind ot rcgUler 
kept of the inhabitants in each province, or of the fevertd 
produiRions colleftcd there lor public ufe. But as by thefe 
knots, however varied or combined, no moral or abRrafl 
idea, no operation or quality of the mind could be repre 
fented, they contributed little towards preferving the me¬ 
mory of ancient events and inRitutions. T'he Mexican 
paintings and fyinbols, rude as they were, conveyed to them 
more knowledge of remote tranfacRions, than the Peruvians 
could derive from their boaRed quipos. Had they been 
even of more extenRve ufe, and better adapted to fupply 
the place.of written records, they perifhed fo generally to¬ 
gether with the other monuments of the Peruvian ingenui¬ 
ty, in the general wreck oecationed by the Spanith con- 
qiiefl, and the civil wars fubfeejuent to it, that no accefiiou 
of light or knowledge comes from them. Very little credit 
•is due to the minute details which har e been given ot the 
exploits, the battles, the conqueRs, and private characler 
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of the early Peruvian monarchs. We can reft upon no- 
thiiig in their ftory as authentic but a few faas, fo inter- 
vvoven in the fyftein of their religion and policy, as pre- 
ierved the memory of them from being l,,ft; and upon the 
description of fucli cuRoms and inftitutions as continued in 
torce at the time of the coiiquell, and fell under the imme- 
diatc obfervat.on of the Spaniards. 'I'he moR fmgnlar and 
Itiiking circuniRances in the Peruvian government, is the 
■influence of religion upon its genius and’ laws. Religious 
ideas make Rich a feeble imprcifion on tlie mind of a fa'vaee, 
tnat tiicir cRect upon his fentiments and manners are hardly 
perceptible. Among the Mexicans, religion, reduced into 
a regidur fyRem, and holding a confidcrahle jilace in their 
}ud)lic inRitutionS, operated'with confpicnous elRcacy in 
formingthe peculiar character of that pcojilc. But in Peru, 
the whole lyReni of civil policy was founded on religion. 

J hj Inca appeared not only as’a legillator, but as the nief- 
fenger of heaven. His piecepts were received not merely 
as the injiimffions of a fuperiot, but as the mandates of the 
JDcity. _ His race, as wt irave already obferved, was luld 
to be facred; and in order to preferve it diRincf, without 
being poliured by a mixture of inferior blood, the foiis of 
M^.iijgo Capac married their own liRers, and no iierfon was 
ever admitted to the throne cvlio could not claim it by Iticli 
a pure dclccnt. To thofe children of the Sun, for that was 
the appellation bellowed upon all the oR'spring of the RrR 
Inca, tlie people looked np w ith the icverence due to beings 
of a fn])crior order. I'licy were deemed to lie under the 
immediate jirotccfion of the deity from wliom tliey iflued, 
and by him every order of the reigning Inca was fuppofetl 
to be diAated. The.niukitmlc lillcucd and believed. 

'I'iiongh Peru lies within the torrid. 7. ne, yet Itaving on 
one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge of 
the Andes, it is not fo RiHed w.th heat as the other trooical 
countries. The Rcy, too, wliich is generally cloudy, 
ihield-s them from rays of the fun; but what is 

extremely flngidar, it'^fcer rains in Peru. The defedt, 
however, is fufficicntly fupphed by a loit kindly dew, 
which falls gradually every night on the gronnd, and fo re« 
frelhes the plants and grafs, as to jiroducc in many jdaces 
the greatcR fertility. Ahrng the fta coaR, Peru is generally 
:i dry barren fand, ex'. ept near the b inks of rivers, where 
ir is exremely fertile, as are ad the low lands in the inland 
country. 

The northern part of Peru produces wine iti great plenty. 
Wool is another article ot its jrroduce, and is no lefs re¬ 
markable for its fiucncls than tor the annnals on which it 
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grows ; thefe they call Lamas and V icunnas. The lama 
has a fmall head, rcfembling that of a horfe and a flieep at 
the fame time. It is about the fize of a ftag. its upper lip 
is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, 
it fpits a kind of venemous j>iice, which inflames the part 
it falls on. The flefli of the lama is agreeable and fain¬ 
tary, and the animal is not only ufeful in affording wool 
and food, but alfo as a beaft of burden. It can endure 
amazing fatigue, and will travel over the fleepefi: moun¬ 
tains with a burden of fixty or feventy pounds. It feeds 
very fparingly, and never drinks. The vicunna is fmaller 
and fwifter than the lama, and produces wool ftill finer in 
quality. In the vicunna is found the bezoar ftonc, regard¬ 
ed as a fpecific againfl; poifons. The next great article is 
the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jefuits 
bark. The tree which produces this invaluable drug, 
grows principally in the mountainous parts of Peru, and 
particularly in the province of Quito. The beft bark is 
always produced in the high*and rocky grounds. The tree 
•which bears it, is about the fize of a cherry tree, and pro¬ 
duces a kind of fruit rcfembling the almond. But it is 
only the bark which has thofe excellent qualities that ren¬ 
der it fo ufeful in intermitting fevers, and other diforders, to 
■which daily experience extends the application. Guinea 
pepper, or Cayenne pepper as we call it, is produced in the 
greateft abundance in the vale of Africa, a diftridt in the 
fouthern part of Peru, from whence it is annually export¬ 
ed, to the value of 600,000 crowns. Peru is likewife the 
only port of South America which produces quickfilver j 
an article of immenfe value, confulering the various pur- 
pofes to which it is applied, and efpecially the purification 
of gold and filver. The principal mine is at a place called .. 
Guancavelica, difeovered in 1567, where it is found in a 
whitifh mafs, refembling brick ill burned. This fubftance 
is volatilized by fire, and received in fleam by a combina¬ 
tion of glafs vefllls, where it conJenfes by means of a 
little water at the bottom of each veflTel, and forms a pure 
heavy liquid. 

There are many goldmines in the northern part of Peru ; 
but the c'ld mines are continually decaying, and new 
ones continually opening. The towns fhift with the 
mines. That of Potoli, which is now much exhaufted, 
once contained ninety thoufand fouls, Spaniards and Indi¬ 
ans, of which the latter were fix to one. Of all the me¬ 
thods by which riches may be acquired, that of fearching 
for the precious metals is one of the moft inviting to men, 
•who are either unaccuftoined to the regular afliduity with 
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which the culture of the cardi, and the operations of com¬ 
merce muft be carried on, or fo eiiterpriling and rapacious 
as not to be fatisfied with the gradual returns of profit which 
they yield. Accordingly, as foon as the fcveral countries 
in America were fubjedled to the dominion of Spain, this 
was almoft the only method ot acejuiring wealth which oc¬ 
curred to the adventurers, by whom tliey were con'ijucrcd. 
Such provinces of the continent as did not allure tliem to 
fettle, by the profpecl of their affording gold and lilvcr, 
were totally ncgleficd. Xhofe, in which they met with a 
difappointment of the fan^tine cxpcdlations they had 
formed, were abandoned. Even the value of tlie iilands, 
the firft fruits of their difcoverics, and the firft ohjedt of 
tlteir attention, funk fo much in their el'timation, when the 
mines which they had opened there were cxhaulded, that 
they wc e delerted by may of the planters, and left to be 
occupied by moro^nduftrious polIefTitrs. All crowded to 
Mexico and Peru, where the vald quantities ot gold and 
filver found among the natives, h ho tearchedtor them with 
little induftry, and lefs tkill, promlfcd an unexhaufted ftorc, 
as the rccompence of more intelligent and perfevering ef¬ 
forts. During feveral years, the ardour or llieir refearches 
was kept up by hope, rather than fuccels. At length the 
rich filver mines of Potofi, in Peru, were accidentally dil- 


covered by an Indian as he was clambering 
up the mountain, in purfuit of a lama which A. D. 1545. 
had ftrayed from his flock. Soon after the 
mines of Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferlBr to the 
other in value, were opened. From that time iuccelhve 
difcoverics have been made in both colonies, and filver 
mines are now fo numerous, that the working of them, 
and of feme few mines of gold mfr: provinces of Tierra 
Firma, and the new kingdom of Cjran ida, has become the 
capital occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a 
fyllem no lefs complicated than intereiimg. 1 he exube¬ 
rant profufioii with which the mountains of the new world 
poured forth their trcafuies, aftomihed mankind, accuf- 
torned hitherto to receive a penurious fupply ot the precious 
metals from the more fcanty Itores conpmed m the mines 
©f the ancient hemifphere. Tlie mines, which yield fo 
much riches, are not worked at tfje cxpence of the crown, 
nor of the public. In order to encourage private adven- 
fmers, the perfon who difeovers a r.cw vein, is entitled to 
the property of it. Upon laying his claim before the go- 
vei-noi- of tL province, a certain e>;.entof lana is meafured 
off, and a certain number of Indians allotted him, under 
the obligation of h.s opening tne mine wuhni a limited 
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time, and of his paying the cnfVomary duty to the king for 
what it fhall produce. Invited_^by the facility with which 
fuch grants are obtained, and encouraged by fome ftriking 
example of fuccefs in this line of adventure ; not only the 
fanguine and the bold, but the timid and diffident enter upon 
it with aftoniihing ardour. With vaft objedfs always in 
view, fed continually with hope, and expeiiing every mo¬ 
ment that fortune will unveil her fecret ffores, and give 
them up to their wilhes, they deem every other occupation 
infipid and uninterefting. The charms of this purfiiit, 
like the rage for deep play, is fo bewitching, and take fuch 
full poflcllion of the mind, as even to give a new bent to 
the natural temper. Under its influence, the cautious be¬ 
come ei\tcrprifmg, and the covetous profufe. Powerful as 
this charm naturally is, its force is augmented bv the arts 
of an order of men known in Peru, by the cant name of 
fearchers. Thefe are commonly perfoi s of defperate for¬ 
tunes, who, availing thcmfelves of fome flsill in mineralogy, 
accompanied with the infnuating manner, and confident 
pretenfions peculiar to projcdlors, addrefs the wealthy and 
the credulous. By plaufdile defcrij)tions of the appearances, 
which they have dlfcovcrcd of rich veins hitherto unex¬ 
plored ; by producing when recpillitc, fpeciincns of pro- 
mif ng ora ; by affirming, with an impofmg alTurance, tliat 
fucccls is certain, and that the cxpenc:c muff be trifling; 
they feldom fail to perffiade. An affbeiation is formed ; a 
frnall fum is advanced by each co-partner ; the mine is 
itpened; the fearcher is entrufted widi the foie dircefion of 
every operation; unforefeen difficulties occur; new de¬ 
mands of money are made ; but amidft a fucceflion of dif 
appointments and delays, hope is never extinguifhed, and 
the ardour of expciSlation hardly abates. For it is obferved, 
that if any perfon once enter this fcducing path, it is al-~ 
moft impolftble to return ; his ideas alter, he feems to be 
poflefied wi'h another fpirit, vifioiis of imaginary wealth 
arc ('('iitinuallv before his eyes, and he thinks, and fpeaks, 
and dreams of nothing elfe. 

Such is the fpirit tliat muff be formed, wherever the 
adfivc exertions of any foeiety are chiefly employed in 
working mines of 'gold and fflver. No fpirit is more ad- 
vet fe c(^ fuch improvement in agriculturft and commerce, as 
render a nation really opulent. If the fyftem of adminif- 
tration in the Spauifh colonics Lad been founded upon 
principles of found policy, the jiower and ingenuity of the 
legillaturc w'ould have been exerted with as much ardour, 
in reftraining its fubjedls from fuch pernicious induliry, as 
is now employed in alluring them towards it. “ Projects of 
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mining a good judge of llie political condnifi; of na-. 

rions) initead ot replacing the canifil employed in tlicm, 
(ogctlicr with the ordinary profit of idock, coniinonly alt-r 
lorb both capital and profit. ary the projects, tiicrc- 

lore, to which, ot ail other;;, a prLuL''.it law-giver, who 
dellred to incrcafc the capital of his n ition, would leail 
clmlc to give any extraordinary en ;juragcnicnt, or to turn 
towards the:n a greater fiiare ot tlial l apital than would go 
to then] of its own arc rd. Sin h in rc ilitv is tlie ahfnrd 
i oniidencc which all men h;ive in their own go;Ml fortune, 
that wlicrt; iliere is tiie leald ]]rol);di)i'iilv oI Iticcel's, too 
great a ihure of it is apt to g,> to t;lent ot its own tier >rd 
ilut in tile Spaiiii'a colonies, go\criiiuent is fLiulions to 
therhli a ijiirir wliich it tlioidd h.uc laboured to dcprels, 
and by the faii'ftion of its appvohatu'n augments th it incon.^ 
fiderate eredullty, which has turned the achve indiillrv of 
A'Ie\i( (] and Mtru into iuch an nnjatiper thannel. J o this 
may he imp tired the llcndcr progre.s whi. h they liave mad<? 
during two centuries and a’liah, cidier in iiicful manufac¬ 
tures, or in tiiofe lucrative brandies of cultivation, wdiicli 
i'urnifli the colonies of other nations with their Ifiple com¬ 
modities. In comparifon with the precious metals, every 
bounty of nature is fo much d'fpifed, that iliis extravay^ant 
idea of their value has niinglt d with the idiom of the lan¬ 
guage in America, and t!ie fipnniauls Ictlied there deiionil- 
nate a country, r/r/), not from the fc-rtiliiy of jts foil, the 
abiindaiKC of its crops, or the exiiheranc,- of itspallun s, 
but Oil account of the minerals which its mountains con- 
taiii. In (lueld of thefe, they abandon the delightful plains 
of Peru tiiui Mexico, and refort to liarrcii and tinci.infori- 
able regions, whtyc they liavc hailt fonic ot the largeft 
towns which they pofiels in the new woild. As the acti¬ 
vity and enterprife of the Spaniards originallvy t<iok this 
diredlion, it is now fo difficult to bend them a dilfercnt way, 
that although, from various caules, the gain ot workin; 
mines is much dccrcafed ; the fac inatlon continues, and al- 
jiiolt every perfon who takes any acftivc part in the com¬ 
merce of iNew Spain or Peru, is hill engaged in tome ad¬ 
venture of this kind. . ^ 

[>ima is the capital of Peru; its lituation in tie inuiulr 
of a ijiacious and dcliglutul valley, wars fixed 11)1011 by the 
famous Ih'/.arro, as the mofi: proper for a city, which lie 
c.xpedled would preferve his memory. It is fo well water¬ 
ed by the river Riniac, that the inhabitants, like thofe of 

lyondon, command a lircam, each tor his own ufc. 1 h.re 
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A Dreadful Earthquake. 

are many very magnificent ftru£lures, particularly churches, 
in this city ; though the houfes in general are built of flight 
materials, the equality of the climat€, and want of rain, 
rendering ftone houfes unneceffary; and befides, it is found 
that theie are more apt to fufFer by fhocks of the earth, 
■which arc frequent and dreadful all over this province.— 
Lima is about two leagues from the fea, extends in length 
two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains 
about fix hundred thoufand inhr.bitants, of whom the 
■whites amount to a fixth part. One remarkable fa6t is fuf- 
ficient to demon ;rate the wealth of tlie city. When the 
viceroy, the duke de la Palade, made his entry 
A. D. 1682. into Lima, the inh-abitants, to do him honour, 
caufed the ftreets to be paved with ingots of 
filver, amounting it is faid, to feventeen millions flerling.— 
All travellers fpeak with amazement of the, decorations of 
the churches with gold, filver, and precious 'ilones, which 
load and ornament even the walls. The merchants of 
Lima may be faid to deal with all the quarters of the world, 
and that both on their own accounts, and as fadfors for 
others. Here all the produdts of the fouthern provinces 
are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of 
Lima, for fuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru {land in 
need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaft Indies, land 
at the fame harbour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, 
and America, are bartered for each other. What there is 
no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima purchafe 
on their own accounts, and lay it up in warehoufes, know¬ 
ing that they muft foon find an outlet, fince by one chan¬ 
nel or other they have a communication with almofl every 
commercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabitants, 
all the beauty of the fituation, and fertility of the climate 
of Lima, are not fufficient to compenfate for one difafter 
which alwaysthreatens, and has fometimes adlually befallen 
them, A moft tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths ot 
this city level with the ground, and entirely de- 
A. I>. 1747- mollfhed Callao, the port town belonging to it. 

Never was any dcftrudlion more terrible or 
compleat, not more than one of three thoufand inhabitants 
being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by an 
accident the moft extraordinary. 'I'his man, who hap¬ 
pened to be on a fort ■which overlooked the harbour, per¬ 
ceived in one minute the inhabitants tunning from their 
houfes in tlie utmoft terror and confufion ; the fea, as is 
ufual on fuch occafions, receding a confiderable diftance, 
returned in mountainous waves, and buried the inh-abitants 
for ever in its bofom ; but lire fame wave which deftroyed 
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the town drove a little boat to the place where the man 
ft. od, into which he threw himfelf, and was faved. 

As Cufco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, 
lies in the mountainous part of the country, and at a dif- 
tance from the fea, it has baen long; on the decline. But it 
is ftill a very coniiderable place, and contains above forty 
thoufand inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very indul- 
trious in manufadluring baize, cotton, and leather.— 
They have alfo, both liere and at Quito, a particular tafte 
for painting ; and their productions in this way, fome of 
which have been admired in Italy, arc difperfed all over 
South America. Quito is next to Lima In populoufnefs, 
if not fnperior to it. It is like Cufco, an inland city, and 
having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous 
for its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which 
fupply the confumption over all the kingdom of Peru. 

'i'he manneryhf the inhabitants do in)t remarkably differ 
over the whole Spanilli dominions. Pride and lazinefs are 
the two predominant pafllonsl It is faid by the moft au¬ 
thentic travellers, that the manners of Old Spain have de- 
o-enerated in its colonies. The Creoles, and all the other 
Sefeendants of the Spaniards, according to the above dif- 
tinilions, are guihy of many mean and pilfering vices, 
which a true born Caflilian regards with deteftation. 1 his, 
no doubt, in part atifes from the contempt in which all but 
the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind, 
ccnerally behaving according to the treatment they meet 
with from others. In Lima, the Spanifh pride has made 
the p-reatefl defeents; and many of the tirlf nobility are em¬ 
ployed in commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy re- 
fides, whole authoriHr extends over all Pern, except Quito, 
which has lately been detached from it. The viceroy is as 
abfolute as the king of Spain; but as his t'^'T.''^ones are fo 
extenfive, it is necefTary that he fhould part with ^ 
his authority to the feveral audiences or courts eftaWilhed 
over the kingdom. There is a treafury court eftablilhed at 
Lima for receiving the fifth of the produce of the mines, 
and certain mxes paid by the Indians, which belong to the 

king of Spain. 
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CHAP XIV. 

Of Chvliy and other Spanijh Settlements in South Amerleg. 

T here Ls no part of the world more favoured than 
Chili v.'ith rcfoedl: to tlie gifts of nature. 4 'hc 
air, thong.i in a hot climate, is remarkably temperate, oc- 
calloncd by the rclreflring brce// s hoin t!ie fea, and the cool 
winds from the lops of the Andes, which are ccrvercd with 
eternal fnows. Spring begins here about the middle of 
Angiid-, and continues till November. It is fuminer from 
November till February. Autumn continues till May; 
and winter till Auguft. It rarely fnows in the valleys, 
though the mountains are always covered. 'J'he countiy 
is entirely Irce from all kinds ot ravcnous'ul'afls, poifonous 
animals and vermin ; not even fo mpeh as a fly is to be 
found here. The foil is extremely fertile, being watered 
from uumbcrlcfs little rivulets from the mountains. It 
abounds in gold, lilver, and lead min s; and the rivers 
themlelvcs roll on golden fands. But their flaple commo¬ 
dity is cattle, which they have in fuch abundance, as fre¬ 
quently to caft tlic flefli into the rivers, referring the hides, 
tallow, and tongues for exportation. 

The Spaniards made fcveral attempts to reduce this 
countiy, but with no great iuccefs, till they built the ca¬ 
pital of St. Iag;o, now tlic rcfidi nee of the 
A.D. >541. Spanifli governor, and a bilhop’s fee ; and af¬ 
terwards Coquimbo, Conception, and Bal- 
davia. The natives are remarkable fer wit, fortitude, and 
patience ; and the Spaniards to this day have never been 
able to fubdue them ; they continue Hill maflers of part of 
the inlaml country. There have lately been fome formida¬ 
ble inlurredlions againft the Spaniards by the natives, which 
have greatly alarmed the Spanifli court. 

Paraguay, or ha Plata, wais hift difeovered by the Spa¬ 
niards, who founded the capital Buenos Ayres. 
A. D. ir j5. Moil of the country is ftiil inhabited by the 
native Americans, many of whom are faid to 
have 'vooden houles built on wheels, which they dra .v from 
place to place as occaiion requires. M'licrc are no moun ■ 
tains of confequence here, excepting that remarkable chain 
which divides Sou'h America, called the Andes. The 
height f)i' Chimbnia/,o, the moil elevated point in thefe 
mountains is cc.iSo tec:, w'hirh is above 5000 iect higher 
attv otlier m'Hin^ain in the known woi Ul, 

An 



■A political Scheme of the fefutts* 

An extraordinary fpecies of commonwealth w^s erefled 
oy the Jefuits in the interior parts of this country, con • 
cerning which they endeavoured to keep all ftrangrrs in the 
dark. About the middle of laft '. entiiry, thofe fathers re- 
prefented to the court of Spain, that the want of fuccefs in 
tneir mruions was owing to tlie Icandal which the immo¬ 
rality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to the hatred 

whiclr their infolent behaviour caiifcd in the Indians._ 

i hey mlinuated that, were it not for thofe obftacles, the 
empiie of tiie gofpel miglit, l>y tlieir labours, Jtave been 
c.^tended into tlic mold unknown jiarts ofyVnicrica ; and that 
all thofe countries might be fubdued to his Catholic ma- 
jelly s obedience, without cxpeiua; and without force. This 
remonftrance met with fuccels ; the fphere of tlieir labours 
waS marked out, and the governors of the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces had orders, not to interfere, nor to fuffer any Spa¬ 
niards to entet'' into this pale without licence from the 
fathers, 'i'licy, on their part, agreed to pay a certain ca- 
jiitationtax, in proportion to their flock; and to fenda cer¬ 
tain numlicr to the king’s works whenever they Ihould be 
<lemanded, and the miflions ihould become populous 
enough to fupply them. On lliefc terms the ]cluils gladly 
entered upon the fccnc of adlion, and opened their fpii itual 
campaign. 'I'hcv began liv gatbciing togctlicr about fifty 
wandering famlbcs, v\bom they perfuailed to fettle; and 
they united them into a little townflii)). 'J'hi.s was the 
flight foundation uiion wlili h tlicv built a fupeiitriKSfure, 
which amazed the whole world, and ;iddcd much power to, 
at the fame time tluil it occalloned muclr envy againll, their 
focicty. b'or, when they had made this beginning, tlicy 
laboured with fucllMndcraiigahle pains, and fueli niailiriy 
policy, that, by degrees, they niolliheJ file minds of tiic 
inoU; favage nations, fixed tlic moll rambling, amlfuiclued 
thofe to their governmenf, who had long difdained lo iuhmit 
to the arms of the Spaniards and Porticpiefe. '1 liev pie- 
vaded upon thouf;inds of various ditp'erled triiies to cmbi aia; 
their religion ; and thef'e foon induced others lo follow the 
example, magnifying the pe.u c and tiancjuillily tlu y enjoyed 
under the proteiflion of the FiUhcrs. 

'J^o trace with jiiecilion all the o'cps \\iiuo. wcie taken 
in the aceomplifhment of io cxtiMO'.nu.'.rv a t oncce.ell over 
tlie bodies and ninuK of men, would loi naif a VMlnnie.— — 
'I'he jefuits left nothing undo.'ic that could <. infirm tneir 
fubjcdlion, or that could nuacaK-: ibeir nuinbci ; and jt is 
faid that above 340,000 families I've 1 in obe lienee, and ex- 
prefiecl an awe, bordering u[).on luioiation, \vu jnO', uic<l 
w’ltlioiit a.ny violence or cMiiiiicunt , tiial oiv ituiuins \\ i!rc 
iuftructe^l lu the iniiiturv arv.i k'uairfi lu-i- men 
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well armed ; that they lived in towns; were regularly clad j 
laboured in agriculture ; exercifed manufadlures ; that foinc 
even afpired to the elegant arts; and that nothing could 
equal their fubmiffion to authority, except tlieir content¬ 
ment under it. Some writers have treated the charafler of 
thefe Jefuits with great feverity ; acculing them of ambi¬ 
tion, pride, and of carrying their authority to fuch an ex- 
cefs, as to caufe not only perfons of both fexes, but even 
the magiftrates, who were always chofen from among the 
Indians, to be corredled before them with ftripes, and by 
fuffering perfons of the higheft dUlindlion, within their 
Jurifdidfion, to kifs the hem of their garments as the 
greateft honour. The priefls themfelves poflelfcd large 
property, all manufaiSfures were theirs, the natural pro¬ 
duce of the country was brought to them, and tlie trcafurcs 
annually remitted to the fuperior of the vrder, feemed to 
evince that zeal for religion was not the only motive for 
forming thefe miffions. The, fathers would not permit any 
of the inhabitants of Peru to come within their miffion in 
Paraguay. When part of this tcrriltory was 
A. D. 1757. ceded by Spain to the crown of Portugal in 
e.xchange for Saint Sacrament, to make the 
Uragua the boundary of their pofleffions, the Jefuits 
refuted to comply with this divifion, or to fuiPr them¬ 
felves to be transferred from one hand to another, lil.c 
cattle without their own confent. The Indians, according 
to the bell information*, adtually took up arms ; but, not- 
withllanding tlie exadlnefs of their difeipline, they were 
ealily, and without confiderable flaughter, defeated by the 
European troops, who were fent to quell them. The 
Jefuits were removed from 'America, by royal 
A. D. 1767. authority, and their late fubje£l:s were put 
upon the fame footing with the reft of the in¬ 
habitants of the country. 

Terra Firma was difcovered by Columbus in his third 
voyage to the American continent. It was fubdued and 
fettled by the Spaniards, after deftroying, with 
A D. 1514. great inhumanity, feveral njiLU^L of na¬ 
tives. This country was calledTerra Firma, 
on account of its being the firll part of the continent which 
was difcovered, all the lands that were found previous to 
this being iflands. The climate here, efpecially in the 
northern parts, is extremely hot and fultry during the whole 
year. From the month of May to the end of N ovember, 
the feafon called winter by the inhabitants, is almoft a 
continual fuccelficn of thunder, rain, and tempefls; the 
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clouds precipitating the rains with fuch impetuofity, that 
die low lands exhibit the appearance of an ocean. Great 
part of the country is, by confequence, alinoft continually 
flooded ; and this, together with the cxccflive heat, fo im¬ 
pregnates the air with vapours, that in many provinces it 
is extremely unwholclome. 'I'he foil is very different, the 
inland parts being exceedingly rich and fertile, and the 
coafts fandy and barren. Tt is impo/Tible to view, without 
admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the luxu- 
riancy of the plains, and the towering height of the moun¬ 
tains. The trees moft remarkable tor their dimenfions, are 
the cedar, the maria, and the balfam tree. The manchi- 
neel tree is particidarly lingular. It bears a fruit refein- 
bling an apple, but which, under this fpecious appearance, 
contains tlic moft fubtile poifon, againft wdiich common 
oil is found to be the bell: antidote. T!ic malignity of tliis 
tree is Inch, .-.hat if a perfon only flccp under it, he tinds 
his body all fwelled, and racked with the fevereft tortures. 
The beafts from inliinft afone, avoid it. Among the ani¬ 
mals peculiar to this country, the moft remarkal)ie is the 
Sloth ; or, as it is called by way of dcrilion, the Swift 
Peter. It bears a refemblancc to an ordinary monkey in 
lhape and fize, but is of a mod: wretched appearance, and 
never ftirs unlefs compelled by hunger. He is faid to be 
leveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows 
make him mend his pace. Wlten he moves, every effort 
is attended with fuch a plaintive, and at the fame time, fo 
difagreeahlc a cry, as at once produces pity and Jilgiift.— 
In this cry conftils the whole defence ol this wretched ani¬ 
mal. For, on the ftrll hoftile approach, it is natural for 
him to be in motieva, wliich is always attended witli difgull- 
ful howling, fo that his pui fuer flies much more fpeeddy in 
his turn, to be bevond the reach ol tliis horrid noiic.— 
When this animal rinds no wild riuits on the grouml, he 
looks out with a great deal of pains tor a tice well loaded, 
which he afeends, writh a world of unealincls, moving, and 
crying, and flopping by turns. At length, liaving mounted, 
he plucks off all the fruit and throws it on the rn ound, to 
fave him fuch another ttoublcfome journey; and niiher 
than be fatigued wdth coming down tlic tree, he gathers hiin- 
felf in a bunch and woth a ilu iek drops to the ground. 

The commerce of this country is chiody cariied on 
from the ports of Funania, Caithagena, and Porto Bello ; 
which are three of the moll coniitkraliic cities in Spanilft 
America. Ainiing^ the natural mcichandile of 1 erra 
Firina, the pearls iound on the coaft, particularly in the 
bay of Panama, are not the kail: coririderable. 'Flic fifh- 
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ing for thefe einploys a great number of negro flaves, wlio 
have arrived at wonderful dexterity in this occiipation.-i*— 
'l’‘hey are foinetiines, liowever, devoured by fifli, particu¬ 
larly the lharks, while they dive to the bottom, or arc 
crulhed againft tire flielves of the rocks. 

Am A7.0NI A wasdifeoveredby Francifo Orcl- 
A-D. 1580. lana, wlio, on his return from Pern, failed 
down the river Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. 
He obferved on the banks of the river, companies of wo- 
Jnen in arms, and from thence called the country Amazo¬ 
nia, or the land of the Amazons ; and gave the name of 
JVmazo)! to the river, which formerly had been called Ma- 
xagon. '1 he Spaniards made fevcral attempts to plant this 
country, but always met with fo many dilTiculties and dif- 
afters as rendered tneir defigns abortive ; fu tlia.t the natives 
are in pofiefTion of almold all the country. 'I'he Amazon 
is one of the largeft rivers in the world. It a courfe, 
from Weft to Eaft, of about three tlioufand miles, and 
receives two hundred other rivers, many of which have a 
courfc of five or fix hundred leagues, and fomc of them 
not inferior to the Idanube or the Nile, d'lie breadth of 
this river at its mouth, where it dilcharges itfeif by feveral 
channels into the ocean, alinofl under the equator, is one 
hundred and fifty miles; and one thoufancl five hundred 
miles from its mouth, it is thirty or forty fathoms deep.—■ 

- In the rainy feafon it overflows its banks, and fertilizes the 
adjacent country. 

Patagonia is a tract of country, about eight liundrcd 
milts long, and three hundred broad, at the louthern ex¬ 
tremity ol' the American continent. It was difeovered by 
Feidinand Magellan, a Portuguefe, in tha fervicc of Spain; 
at leaf: he was the firfl: that failed through the llraits called 
by his name. Upon the firft diicovery of the Straits of 
Magellan, the Spaniards built forts and fent 
A. D. 1519. fome colonics thither ; but mofl of tlie people 
perifhed with cold and hunger ; fince which 
time no fcttlemeiits have been attempted by any Europeans. 
Patagonia is full of high mountains, whicli arc covered 
with flow inoft of the year. The florins of wind, rain, 
and hail are terrible upon this coafl. The foil is very bar¬ 
ren, and has never been cultivated, d'he natives inhabit 
thatclVed huts, and wear no clothes, notwithflanding the 
rigour of the climate. They live chiefly on fifh and game, 
and what the earth fpontancoufly produces. A late cir- 
tumnavigator gives the following account of them. “We 
“ were very near Cape Virgin Mary, on tire coafl of Pa- 
“ tagoijia, about four u clock in the aftornoon, and upon 

“ the 
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‘ %^is °for Several man riding, who made 

' ?a'""’ gravelly bottom. The 

and lKT .^”"^ ftore-.h.p ancliored loon after bet ,veen us 

bllance of about half a league, which may b- pallly 

“ “■■=" ■'• '••“■»' i' 

« n,f i r'n hour utter eleven, and the tide rofe' 

«< rire natives continued abreaft of the fhip 

Ihoutuig very lond. As loon as it was light, we faw 
£eat numbers of them in motion, who midc flans for 

fT n ^'u'l ^ o’doik^ made the iignil for 

the boatsJaelonging to the Swallow and Prince Frederick 
on hoard; and, in the mean time, hoiided out 
our own. ^b .,c boats being all manned and armed, I 
ook a ivaii'v of marines and rowed towards the (bore, 
Jiaving left orders witli the luafter to bring the fhip’s 
,, '’‘o^rl-hde to bear upon life landing-gkce, and to keep 
the guns loaded with round-fhot. We reached the peach 
“ about fix o’clock, and, before wc went from the boat, 

1 inacle figns to the natives to retire to fome diftancc.— 

‘ 1 hey imincdiatelv conajalicd and 1 then landed with the 
‘‘ tile Swallow, and fcvcral of the officers. 

I he maiines were drawn up, and the boats wei e brought 
to a grappling near tlie ihorc. 1 then made figns to the 
natives to coinJ neat, and direided ilieMi lo fit clown in a 
fcnncirclc, winch they dal, with great order and chcer- 
fulnef* Wiicii this w cs,donc, 1 diidiibuted ainoii'’' them 
fc'.erai knives, fci-^Jars, buttons, beads, combs, and 
“ other ttiys; particularly'fomc ribbons to tiic women, 

“ which they received wirj| a very becoming ini.xture of 
“ jileafure and refpeef. As 1 had two mcafuring rods with 
“ me, we went round and mcafuied tliofc tliat appeared to 
“ he tcr/Ay? among them. One of them was_/ 7 ;v Jeet /even 
“ inches high, (pveral more were fix fieet five, and fitx fieet 
“ yf-Y inches: but the flaturc of die greater part of tiiein 
“ was from five feeften to fix feet. They appear to be 
a hardy and acStive race. 1 h,ir arms ate bows anij air 
rows headed with flints*.” 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Florida^ and other Spanijh Pojfejfions in North America. 

F lorida was difcovcred by Sebaflian Cabot; and 
under this name the ambition of Spain comprehended 
all that tradb of land in America, which extends from 
Mexico to the northern regions. But fortune, which fports 
with the vanity of nations, has long fince confined this 
vague defcription to the peninfula formed by the fea on the 
channel 'of Bahama, between Georgia and Louifiana.— 
The Spaniards, who had often contented themfelves with 
preventing the population of a country they could not in¬ 
habit, were defirous of fettling on this fpot, 
A. D. 1565. after having driven the FrenLv .from it, who 
had begun the year before to form a fmall 
eftablifhment there. The n^oft eafierly fettlement in this 
colony was known by the name of San Mattheo. The 
conquerors would have abandoned it, notwithfianding it 
Was fituated on a navigable river, at two leagues diftance 
from tha fea, on an agreeable and fertile foil, had they not 
difeovered the fajfafras upon it. This tree, a native of 
America, is of a better kind in Florida than in any other 
part of that continent. It grows equally on the borders of 
the fea and upon the mountains ; but always in a foil that 
is neither too dry nor too damp. It is llraight and lofty 
like a fir tree, and its top is formed fomewhat in the fhape 
of a cup. It is an ever-green, and its leaves rcfemble thofe 
of the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is taken in 
infufion as tea. Its root, being very ferviceable in medi^ 
cine, ought to be fpungy, light, of a greyifh colour; of 
a lharp, fweetifli and aromatic tafte; and fhould have the 
fmcll of the fennel and anife. Thefe qualities give it the 
virtue of promoting perfpiration, and of dilToIving thick 
and vifeous humours. 

Another eftablifliment was formed upon the fame coaft, 
about fifteen miles diftant from San Mattheo, known by 
the name of St, Auguftine. The Englilh attacked it, but 
were obliged to defift from theif attempts.— 
A. D. 1747 - Some Scotch Highlanders, in endeavouring to 
cover the retreat of the aiTailants, were re- 
pulfed and flaiii. A ferjeant who had fought among the 
Spaniards, was fpared by the Indian favages, only that he 
tnight be referved to undergo thofe torments, which they 
injfidi; upon their piifoners, This jnan, it is faid, on 

feeing 
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feeing the horrid tortures wliich awaited him, addreded the 
blood-thirlly multitude in the following manner ; “ Heroes 
and patriarchs of the weftern world, you were not the 
“ enemies that I fought for , but you have at laft been con- 
“ querors. T. he chance of war has thrown me into your 
power. ^Make what uie you plcafe of the right of con- 
“ quelf. 1 Iris is a right I do not call in queftion. But as 
“ it is cuftomary in my country to offer a ranfom for one’s 
“ life, liden to a propolal not unworthy of your notice. 

“ Know then, valiant Americans, that m the country of 
“ w'hich 1 am a native, there are fome men who poflefs a 
“ fu; lenor knowledge of the fecrets of nature. One of 
“ thole fages, connedted to me by the tics of kindred, im- 
“ parted to me, when 1 became a foldier, a charm to make 
“ me invulnerable. You muff have obferved how I have 
“ elcaped allv^r darts. Without fuch a charm would it 
“ have bcas'fpoffible for me to have Airvived all tiie mortal 
“ bTows you have aimed at me ? *For I appeal to your own 
“ valour, to teftify that mine fias fulhciently exerted itfelf, 

“ and has not avoided any danger. Life is not fo mudi 
“ the objedl of my requeft, as the glory of having com- 
“ municated to you a fecret of fo much confequcnce to 
“ your fafety,' and of rendering the mod valiant nation 
“ upon earth invincible. Suffer me only to have one of 
“ my hands at liberty, in order to perform (he ceremonies 
“ of inchantment, of which I now make trial on myfclf 
“ before you.” I 

The Indians lif^ned with eagernefs to this difeourfe, 
which was flattering both to their warlike charadter, and 
their turn for the marvellous. After a Ihort conlultation, 
they untied one of the prifoner’s arms. The Highlander 
begged that they would put his broad Iword into the hands 
of me ftouteft and moft expert man among them ; and at 
the fame time laying bare his neck, after rubbing it, and 
muttering fome words accompanied with magic ligns, he 
cried aloud with a cheerful count-nance : “ Oblerve now. 
“ O valiant Indians, aninc ntedible proof of mv honelly ! 
“ Thou warrior, who now liolded my keen cutting wea* 

pon, do thou now ftrike with all fliy dren th : far from 
“ being able to fever my head from my body, thou wilt 
“ not even wound the Ikin of my neck. ’ _ He had fcarccly 
uttered thefe words, when the Indian aiming the moft vio¬ 
lent blow, ftruck off the head of the ferjeant, to the dif- 
tance of twenty feet. 1 he aftonilhed favages ftood mo- 
tionlefs, viewing the bloody corple of the ftranger , anu 
then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to reproach 
each other with their blind credulity. But, admiring the 
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artifice which the prifoner had made ufe of to avoid tor-* 
tore, by haftening his death, they beftowed on his body tlic 
fu.'icral honoiifs of tlicir country*. 

Flor ;da has experienced the viciffitudes of war, and fre- 

? uently changed mailers, belonging alternately to tlic 
'rench and Spaniards. It was cedetf by the latter to the 
Englifh by the peace of 1763 . During the laft war it was 
again reduced by the arms of his Catholic Majefty, and 
was guaranteed to the crown of Spain by the late definitive 
treaty. St. Augulline, the capital of Eall Florida, is 
fituated on the fea coall. It is of an oblong figure, and 
intcriedlcd by four flrccts, which cut each odicr at right 
angles. The principal town in Weil Florida is Penfa- 
cola, which lies within the beach, on a fandy iliore that 
can only be approached by fmall vcffels. 

There is not, on the whole continent af America, any 
place better qualified by nature to afford no,ic,>nly all the 
neccffarics of life, but alfo all the pleafurcs of habitafion, 
than that part of Florida which lies upon the banks of the 
Miffiffippi. Orange and lemon trees grow here, without 
cultivation, to a 1 irge llxe, and pi oducc better fruit than in 
Spain or Portugal. But this country is rendered valuable 
in a peculiar manner, by the cxtcnflve ranges for cattle. 
I he animal creation is here fo iiiunerous, that one may 
purchafe a good-faddle horfe in c.'ichangc for goods of five 
fliillings value, prime cofi ; and there are inftances of 
horfes being exchanged for a hatchet pefhcad. 

Amidfl the various birds whicli inha'fit tlie forefis, there 
is one extremely fingular in its kind , tiiis is the humming, 
bird, a fpccics of which, on acco.unt oi its fmallnefs, is 
called roijeau mouche, or the fly bird. Its beak is long and 
pointed like a needle; and its claws are not thicker than a 
common pin. Upon its head it has a black tuft of incom¬ 
parable beauty. Its brcafl is of a rofe colour, and its 
belly white as milk. 7'hc back, wings, and tail are grey, 
bordered witli filver, and flreaked with the brightefi; gold. 
'File down w'hiclt covers all the plumage of this little bird, 
gives it lo delicate a call, that it rcfcmblcs a velvet flower, 
whofe beauty fades on the flighteft touch. The fpring is 
the only fealon for this charming bird. Its net), perched 
on the middle of a bough, is covered on the outfidc with a 
gtcy and greenilh mofs, and, on the infide, lined with a 
very foft down gathered from yellow flowers. Tins nefl: 
js half an inch in dcptli, and about an inch in diameter. 
There are never found more than two eggs in it about th^ 
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f>sc of the fmalleft feas. Many attempts have been made 
♦o rear tlie young ones, but they have never lived more 
than three weeks, a month at moft. The hummiiig- 
bi;d lives entii'ely on the juice of flowers, fluttering from 
one to another, like the bees. Sometimes’ it buries itlclt in 
the calix of the largefl: flowers. Its flight produces a buz¬ 
zing noife like that of a fpinning-wheel. When tired, it 
lights upon the neareft tree or flake; refls a few minutes, 
and flies again to the flowers. Notwithflanding its weak- 
nefs, it does not appear timid, but will luffcr a perfon to 
approach within eight or ten fert ol it. Who would 
imagine that fo diminutive an animal could be malicious ? 
Thel'e birds are often fecn fighting together with great fury 
and obftinacy. The flrokes they give with their beaks arc 
fo fudden and quick, that th^ are not diftinguilhabic by 
the eye. Xheir wings move with fuch agility, that they 
feem not toi^^ve at alt. 1 hly arc more Ficard than feen; 
and tlj^ii"*^^)!?^ relcmblcs thaSlol a fparrow. 1 helc tittle 
limls are all impatience. Wiaen they come near a flower, 
if they find it faded and wi>licrcd, they tear all the leaves 
afunder. Xhe pcrcipitation with w'hich tl.ey peck it, be¬ 
trays, as it is laid, thi^age with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of tbl; lunimer, tlioufands of flowers may 
be feen ftript of all thar leaves by the fury of tiie humming-^ 
birds. It may he doubted, however, whether this mark of 
relentment be not rather an efiedt of huiigci than ot a def- 


trudtive inflindt./ , r 1 , 1 

Lmifiana is a f-aft country, bounded on t.ic .oiith by the 
fea ; on the call ly Carolina ; on the weft by New .Vlexico; 
and on the northNbv that part of Canada whoic unknown 
lands are fiippofcd ta*e.xtcnd as far as Hudlon s Jlay. It is 
impoflible to aicertain the exaa length of it; but it is 
thought to be about two hundred leagues broad, between 

the Knglilli and the Spanilh fetdements. 1 he Mmiflippi, on 
which the fine country of Lomfiaiia is lituateu, ^ 

difeovered by Ferdinand de Soto. Monlieur do la Saltc was 
the firft who traverfed it. He, after paflTnig jj 
down to the mouth of the Miiliflippb and A.Di,4 
furveving the adjacent country, returned to 
Ca„ 7 da®fro,n«h=ncCM took ..adage j 
the flattering accounts winch ne g -ve o 
the confequential advantages that wou 
ling a colony in ihofe parts, Louis a ' 1: ,.,i„ a faua- 

eflfblilh a cLipany for the purpo c^ 

dron of four velics, amply J f tlc lm- 

lies, under *e Lulh uf ihe 

barked, with an intent ion to fettle Uvar me 
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Miflifiippi. But he unintentionally failed one hundred 
leagues to the weftward of it, where he attempted to efta- 
blim a colony; but, thi ough the unfjfvourablenefs of the 
climate, moll of his men miferably perifhed, and he him- 
felf was villainoufly murdered, not long after, by two of 
his own men. Monfieur Ibberville fucceeded him in his 
laudable attempts. He, after two fuccefsful voyages, died 
while preparing for a third. Crozar fucceeded him ; and 
in 1712, the king gave him Louifiana. This grant con¬ 
tinued but a fhort time after the death of Louis XIV. In 
1763, Louifiana was reded to the king of Spain, to whom 
it now belongs. 

Louifiana is agreeably fituated between the extremes of 
heat and cold. I'he Iky is feldom clouded ; the fun, which 
gives life to every thing, fhiniug alinoft every day. When¬ 
ever it rains, the Ihowcrs are heavy: but as they feldom 
happen, the want of them is amply comp"'Tated by co¬ 
pious dews. The air in general is pure, but im.vh -^oie 
fo in Upper than in Lower Louifiana. In tliis happy 
climate, the women are bleffed with a pleafmg figure, and 
the men are lei's fubjefl to diford^rs in the vigour of life, 
and have fewer infirmites in old ago than the Europeans. 
The foil mull have appeared cxcelier'l before it was tried. 
It abounded with wild fruits, very pkhfant to the tafte. It 
furnilhed a liberal provilion for a great number of birds 
and wild beafts. The meadows, on which no art or la¬ 
bour had been bellowed, were covered tv-'th roebucks and 
bifons. Perhaps no trees are to be foui'.i comparable to 
thofe of Louifiana for height, variety, add thicknefs. If 
it affords no woods for dying, it is becr-iife they are only 
produced between the tropics. Since rhe foil has be.n tried 
in feveral diliritSls, it has been found to be fit for all kinds 
of culture. 

The Miffiflippi, which forms the weftern boundary of 
Florida, and is one of the finefl in the world, as well as the 
largefl; for, including its turnings and windings, it is lup- 
pofed to run a courfe of 4500 miles ; but its mouths are in 
a manner choaked up with fands and flioals, which deny 
accefs to veffels of any confiderable burthen ; there being 
only twelve feet water over the bar at the principal entrance. 
Within the bar there is 100 fathoms water, and the chan¬ 
nel is evciy where deep, and the current gentle, except at 
a certain feafon, when, like the Nile, it overflows and be¬ 
comes extremely rapid. If we except the entrance already 
mentioned, it is every where free from fhoals and cataradls, 
and navigable for craft of one kind or other almofl to its 
fource. When the breadth and depth of the MiiTiflippi 
4 are 
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are alone confidered, the navigation appears to be eafy; 
but this is an error. It is very tedious, even in coming 
down, becaufe it would be dangerous by night in dark 
weather, and becaufe the light canoes made of bark, whlcli 
are fo convenient on all other rivei s, are ufclefs upon this. 

It requires larger boats, which are confequenlly heavier, 
and not fo eafily managed. Without thefc precautions, as 
the river is always full of trees that tall from its own bafiks, 

«r float into it from other rivers it receiver., the boats would 
be in continual danger of flriking aguinll the boughs or 
roots of fome tree lying under the ^wntcr. 1 he dilficulties 
are greater ftill in going up the river. At a certain diftance 
from land, before the entrance of the Milhflippi, care 
muft be taken to keep clear bf the floating wood that is 
come down from Louifiana.X The coafl is fo flat, that it 
can hardly be feen at the diftatice of two leagues, and it is 
not eafyt^igs^i^up to it. Thti river empties itfclf into the. 
fiaa<(ffla)ugha great number of oSenings. 1 hefe openings arc 
conflantly varying, and moft^^f tiiein have but little depth 
of water. When a veffel^s happily funnounted all thefe 
obflacles, fhe may fail admout any great difficulty, ten or 
eleven leagues, thro’ aij open and fandy country. 1 ® 
on each hde arc covired with thick forefts, that wholly 
intercept the winds. ^Such a dead c alm prevails, that it 
commonly takes up a month to fail twenty leagues ; and 
eitfl-eifed by fucceHively laltemng the cor- 
-ft tree. The reft of the navigation, upon 
il and fo full of currents, is performed ni 
iA oars and fails, and are forced to pafs on 
from one point ^ land to another ; and ^ 

out by break of day,'are thought to have made confide.- 
able progrefs if they have advanced five or fix leagues by 

the clofe of the evening. . , . r ..ort ••trith- 

New Mexico and Cal forma, lying for the moft J 

in the temperate zone, have a climate in 
4.»blc and a M 

but m Rheinland county, Tdorr Jd'.cfe 

and in winter even ?»“■ Spaniard, themfelves 

countries is ftiH m its infancy. P , .| 

know litde of the KfcSSg' 
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inducement to other nations to New 

is certain, however, that m g^'^^-^^V^bruu iJ and pler^ 
nnH California are extremely bcauinui ana p a 
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hnti the face of the country is agreeably varied witft 
plains, interfecStecl by rivers, and adorned with gentle emi¬ 
nences covered with various kinds of trees, fome producing 
excellent fruit. ■ In California there falls in the morning a 
great quantity of dew, which, fettling on the rofe-lcaves, 
candies, becomes hard like manna, having all the fweatnefs 
of refined fugar, without its vrhitene s. There is alfo 
another very fingular natural prodndfion. In the heart of 
the country there ii,re plains of fait, quite firm, clear aS 
cryfial, which, conf.dering the vail quantities of filh found 
on its coafis, might render it an invaluahle acquificion to an 
induflriou* nation. Cortez, the great conqueror of 
Mexico, difeovered the cxtciifive peninfuia of California 
after enduring picrcdihle hardihips, and en- 
A.t). 1535. countering daiiTers of almoft cverv fpecics. 

During a long (period it continped to be fo lit¬ 
tle frequented, that even its t^-rm was unkaovvn,i.:.'-'d in moll 
maps it was icpvclented as..jni illand. Sir Francis DiFi..' 
was the firfl who took po-Vothon of it in 1578, and liis 
right was confirmed by the prij',cipal king or chief in tlic 
whole country. 

Tlic principal Spanif If anils are'Cuba, St. Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Juan Fernandez. J'he ifland of Cidia is 
fuppofed to have the heft foil, for fo large a country, of 
any in America. It produces all the c.'inmodities known 
in the Weft Indies, pariiculailv g'l^gcr, j^ong-pepper, and' 
other fpiccs, cafha, filfula, maific and alq-s. 

The ifland of Hlfpaniola or St. was firfl pof- 

fefled bv the Spaniards alone ; but by fir^/ie moll confider- 
able part is now in tire hands of the^,rrench. However, 
as the Spaniards were the original poifcfl'or.s, and frill con¬ 
tinue to have a (hate, Hlfp-iniolaFs commonly regarded a* 
a Spani/lt illnnil. It is fituated between Cuba and Porto- 
Rico, and is 450 miles long, and 150 broad. When Hil- 
paniola was fiill dilVovcrtai by Columbus, the number of 
fts inhabitants was computed to be at k-ail one million. 
But Inch was the cruelty of the Spaniards, and So fo inj 
famous a height did they carry their oppre'iion of the poor 
natives, that they were reduced to fixty tboufa.ud in the 
fpace of fifteen years. Tlie face of the illand prefents an 
agreeable variety of hills, vallies, weeds, and rivers ; and 
the foil is allowed to Vjc extremely fertile, producing lugar, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and the caflava root. The 
Kuropcan cattle have fo much muhiphed Iiete, that they 
run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are 
hunted for the tndes and tallow only. In the inofl barren 
jfart of the rocks tl;cy difeovered formerly iilver and gold. 

'FliO 
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The north- 

wl. fr .V'T 1 m iM>fiellum of tlic French, confrft of 
gc fruitful plains, which proclui e the articles already 
mentioned in vaft abundance. This, bulced, is the belt 
and moft friiuful part ot the bed and nyift fertile ifland in 
the W eft Indies, and perhaps in the woyfd. 'Fhc moft an¬ 
cient town in this ifland, and in all tli/Ncw World built 
1 ^ Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bar¬ 
tholomew Columbus, brother to tVe admiral, in 1^04, 
who gave it that name in honour Vl his father Doiniiihl 
and by wnich the whole iflaitd is"n)nietimcs named, cfpe- 
cially by the French. It is miiatcd cn a ijsacious harbour, 
and is a large, well ImiltAirv. inhabit, d, like the other 
Spanifh towns, by a inixtult- of Euiopeans, creoles, mu- 
lattoes, and negroes, d'holl' iem h towns arc. Cape St. 
Francois, dm capital, wliieliis neither walled nor paled in, 
andb^j^^^ have only twAbaiteides, one at the. entrance 
■ed'nhe liavbour, and the otheAch'.re the town, it contains 
about 8000 whites and blauJw. l.eo.niue, though interior 
in point ot ilve, is a port, a place of eoniiileiahle 

trade, and the leut ofyflc French ooveniment. f'hey have 
two other towns coiliderablc tor their trad-.*. Petit (luavcs, 
and Port Lewis, li^ is computed ihat the exports of the 
I rencli, from theVlDovc mentioned places arc not Icfs in 


value than i,2CC^OO’. Tiiey likcwife carry on a contra¬ 
band trade witl^he Spaniards, which is much to their ad¬ 
vantage, as thef' cxctiange Free.' ii maniifacdurt s for Sp:i- 
iiifti dollars. ‘I In the nirht Ivf.ve; n the aad and ai^d of 
“ of Auguft, i^i, a medt alainiing inftirrcc'ion of the 
“ negroes began'^i the French plamariour, upon this 
“ ifland. A fccnc of the molt horrid, cruelties enfued. In 


“ a little time no Icfs th in one hundred tliuiikuid negroes 
■“ were in rebellion, and all the manniactorics and planta- 
“ tions of more than half tlie northern province appeared 
“ as one general conflagration, 'riic plains and the moun- 
“ tains are filled withcauiage. ami deluged with blood. 
“ I'lie colonifts, ftupilied with fear, know not where to 
“ feek refuge ; one flies tor faiety to the woods ; is there 
betrayed by his negroes and ftabbccl ; another confides in 
“ the pVomifes of his flaws ; a rebel ring-leader fteals in 
“ among them ; the gang riles and the .proprietor is tlieir 
“ vidlim. Scattered over a furface oi land, interfedfed by 
“ mountains and deep vailics, the flying inhabitants attempt 
“ to rally, and to ftll tlieir lives dearly. The roads arc 
“ obftruiSied, and tlicv arc taken and mafTatrcd. Tiiofe 
“ who re-uniie, oppofe but a Iceble bulwaik, againft the 
“ fweiling torrent; they are dii’pcrSed ami taken ; and ex- 
3 ' “ piatc 
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piate In tortures their exertions for fclf-prefcrvation- 
“ Thefe • horrible fccnes -were a<£ting at the gate of the 
“ town of the Cape. Terror and difinay take polTef- 
“ fion of every mind, yet all feel the urgency of providing 
“ for their fafety, of taking arms, and of adling under 
“ the command of the governor. What the ilfue will 
“ be it is impollibletfo fay. More than one thoufand of the 
“ French have alrealjy fallen the viflims of this revolt, and 
“ perhaps fifteen thotdand negroes will be deftroyed before 
“ order and tranquillfty be re-eftablifhed. But, fhould 
“ they fuceed in their pfoieffs, St. Domingo will become 
“ the tomb of fifty thoufand Frenchmen.” We fliall 
only make one refleiStion on tho above fa6ts, which is, that 
the fituation of thefe unhappyv negroes; men as well as 
their mafters, and who have its good a riglit to the liberty 
of independence as they have; will very much extenuate 
fome of the enormities whichrthey have comnSucTd,;, enor¬ 
mities which will not bear ;v mention with thofe wiVfcL' 
thefe poor fufferers have receiv'd from their tyrants in their 
firfl captivity, and in the fubfeqceiat hard treatment they 
have had. Let the proprietors ot li'efe Haves afk theni- 
felves, whether, had thefe negroes carried them as flaves 
into Africa, they would not have thoif .ht it a noble effort 
to endeavour to regain their freedom, iavery man feels the 
anfwer which would be given; and that t.nlwer will place 
the conduct of thefe Africans in its proper'ooint of light*. 

Porto Rico is beautifully diverfified with .‘woods, vallies, 
and plains ; and extremely fertile, producing., the fame fruits 
as the other iflands. It is well watered -vrith fprings and 
rivers; but the ifland is unhealthy in tne rainy fcafons. 
It was on account of the gold that the Spaniards fettled 
here, but there is no longer any conliderable quantity of 
this metal found in it. The capital town Hands in a little 
illand, on the north fide, forming a capacious harbour, and 
joinedto the chief ifland by a caufeway, anddefended by forts 
and batteries, which render the town almoft: inacceflible. 
It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and after¬ 
wards by the Earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited 
than moftof the Spanith towns, becaufe it is the centre of 
the contraband trade carried on by the Englilh and French 
with the king of Spain’s fubje£ts. 

The ifland of Juan Fernandez, is uninhabited; but hav¬ 
ing fome good harbours, it is found extremely convenient 
for the Englifh cruifers to touch at and water ; and here 
they are in no danger of being difeovered, unlefs when, as 
is generally the cafe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
thetr motions have been made known to the Spaniards by 

our 
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•ur good friends at Brazil. This illand is famous -for hav¬ 
ing given rife to the celebrated roinatice of Robinfoa 
Crufoc. If feems one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotfman was 
left afhore in this folitary place by his captain, where he 
lived fome years, • until he was difeoyered by captain 
Woodes Rogers, in 1709; when taken Jp he had forgot¬ 
ten his native language, and could fcar«ely be underftood, 
feeming to fpeak his words by halves./ He was drefled in 
goat’s ikins, would drink nothing but ivater, and was foinc 
time before he could relifh the fhip’^idluals. During his 
abode in this ifland he had k^dr 500 goats, which he 
caught by running them dov/n ; and he marked as many 
more on tlie ear, which he net go. Some of thele were 
caught thirty years after, by lord Anfon’s people ; their ve¬ 
nerable afpecSt and majeftichlards difeovered ftrong fyinp- 
toms of antiquity. Selkirk, tpon his return to Lnglaod, 
was advifed publifli an accent of his life and adventures 
kingdom. He is %id to have put his papers 
mto the hands of Daniel Defi^, to prepare them for publi¬ 
cation. But, that writci%iiy the help of thofe papers, and 
a lively fancy, transfouitPa Alexander Selkirk into Robin- 
. fon Crufoe, and retu'ped Selkirk his papers again ; fo that 
the latter derived nJ advantage from them. They were 
probably too indigeflcd for publication, and Defoe, perhaps, 
derived little from^cm, but thofe hints which gave rife to 
his own celebrate performance. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Jdew Britain'^ Canada^ and Nova Scotia ; Britiih Colonics. 

N ew BRITAIN, which comprehends all that traft 
of country Iving round Hudfon’sBay, abounds with 
lakes, rivers, and bays, that (urnilh plenty of fiih. It is 
generally mountainous and extremely barren. In fome 
places even the hardy pine-tree is feen no longer, and tl»£ 
cold womb of the earth is incapable of any' better pro- 
dudtion than fome miferable forubs. Every kind of Euro¬ 
pean feed hitherto committed 10 the earth, in this mhofpi- 
table climate his periihed; but, perhaps, we have not 
tried the feed of corn from the northern parts of Sweden 
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and Norway, which might be mote congenial to the' climaW/ 
Phe fur of the various animals is clofe, foft, and warm.- 
In fiimmer there is a diverfity in the colours of the animal 
creatic n_; but when that feafon is over, th^ all afllime the 
livery of winter, and the beads, and mod of the -fowls, 
are of the colour^of fnow ; every thing animate and inani¬ 
mate is white: tt^is is a furpriling phenomenon. But 
what is Hill mor^ remarkable, and is, indeed, one of 
the many ftriking tVings,' that draw the mod inattentive 
to an admiration of -^lie wifdom and goodnefs of Provi¬ 
dence, is, that the dogs.and cats from England that have 
been carried into HudfoiP'a^ Bay, on tlie approach of 
winter, have entirely change! their appearance, and ac¬ 
quired a much longer, fofter, ind thicker coat of hair, than 
they had originally. 

1 he knowledge of this coi ntry was owing to a projedf 
darted in England for the difcj^ovcry of a north-wed padage 
to China and the Ead Indi^^ s, as early as tlie yCn-..-yb. 
Since then it has been frccjuc»jly dropped, and as ol'ten re¬ 
vived, but never yet completM\and Iroi-n the late voyages 
of difeovery it feeins manifed, g no pra£licable padlige 
ever can he found. Frobidier only fedcovered the main of 
New Britain, or Terra de Labrac rr, and thofe draits 
to which he has given liis name, 1585, John Davis 
failed from Portfmouth, and viewed ^at and the more 
northerly coads ; but he feems never ttAhave entered the 
bay. Piudfon made three voyages on the^fanie adventure, 
the flrd iii 1607, the fecond in 1608, and ’lis tlilrd and lad 
in 1610. 1 his bold and judicious navigator entered the 

draits that lead into this new Mcditerran^'ai, the bay known ' 
by his name, coallcd a great part of ' h, and penetrated to 
eighty degrees and a half into the heart of the Iro'zea zone. 
His ardour for the dilcovery not being abated by the diffi¬ 
culties he driigglcd with in this empire of winter, he daid 
here until the enfuing fpring, and prepared, in the begin- 
i^ing of 1611, to purluehis dilcoveries ; but his crew, who 
fudered equal hardihips, without the fame fpirit to fupport 
them, mutinied, feized upon him and feven of thofe who 
were mod faithful to him, and committed them to the fury 
of die icy feas, in an open boat. Hudfon and his' com¬ 
panions were either f.vallow-ed up by the -waves, or, gaining 
the hofpitable coad, were dedroyed by tlie favages ; but the 
ihip and the red of the men returned liomc. 

Thefiniery and the fur trade are the only things which 
render this country valuable. 'I'his trade is in the hands of 
a company of nine or ten perfous, to whom a charter was 
granted, tor-ihe cxcluhvc trade to this bay, and they have 
aaed under it ever iince with great henetit to thcmfclies. 

Th« 
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'The fur and peltry trade might be carried on to a iniicH 
greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this 
exclufive company, who^e interelled, not to fay iniquitous 
fpirit, has been the fubjedl: of long and jull complaint. The 
company employ four ihips, an.ri3o felmen. They have 
feveral forts, viz^. Prince of Wales’s foi't, Churchill river, 
Nelion, New Severn, and Albany, yfhich ftand on the 
weft fide of the bay, and arc g irritoncaf by i86nvrn. The 
t rench in Alay 1782, took and deltiwyed thefe forts, and 
tlie fettlcmeats. See. valued at 500,000!. They export 
commodities to the value of l A^o ool. and bring home re¬ 
turns to die value of 29,34ok'w]iich vield to the revenue 
3 ’ 734 ^' ^ his includes the tflhcry in Hiidfon’s Bay. This 

commerce, Imall as it is, tfFords immenfe profits to tlic 
company, and even fome Vdvanrages to Great Britain in 
general ; for the commoditi® we exchange with the Indians 
for tlteir fkir.s and furs, ari all manufadfured in Britain ; 
.y; 1 Indians are not '\ry nice in tlicir choice, fiich 

tilings are fent, of which \^have the greatefi: plenty, and 
c' iiicii, in the mercanti^r phrafe, are drugs with us.—^ 
H’liougli the workmM»*i'up too happens to be in many re- 
fjiecls fo delicieat, ^lac no civilized jieojile would take it 
olf o ir hands, it nilv be admired among the Indians. On 
rhe other hand tli^iiins and furs we bring from 11 lulion’s 
Bay, enter lara^ into our manufactures, and allbrd us 
materials for triping witli many nations of Europe, to great 
advantage. 

Canada is iexa miles long, and 300 broad. It w'as dif-. 
covered by tie Englifh, and iettled by the 
French, whoitVovinners were not very fuitaMe A. D.*i6of. 
to the climate. rhofe that lived in tite country 
jpent their winter in idlcnefs, pcnlivdy fitting by tbeir fire 
fide. When the ieturn of fpring called them out to the 
indifpenfable labours of the field, tliey plowed the ground 
fuperficially without ever manuring it, fowed it carcleFly, 
and then returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveft time. As the people were too jiroud or too 
lazy to work by the day, every family was obliged to ga¬ 
ther in their own crops ; and nothing was to be fe. n of that 
fprightly joy, which on a fine funimcr, diy enlivens the 
reapers, while thev arc gathering in tiicir rich itirvcft.— 
That of the Canadians was confined to a fmall quantity of 
corn of each kind, a little hay and tohac- o, a few cyder- 
ppples, cabbage and onions. This \y.is the w'nole produce 
of a plantation in die country. This amazing negligence 
tnighi be owing to fcvxral catiie-s. Titc cxccihve cedd in 
wint-r, which Trozc up the rivers, totally iircvented the n 
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from e';erting their abilities. They contrailed fuch a ha¬ 
bit of idleneis during the continuance of the fevere weather 
for eight months fucceffively, that labour appeared infup- 
portable to them even in the fineft weather. The nume¬ 
rous feftivals prefcpbed by their religion, which owed its 
increafe to their eftabliihinent, prevented the hrft exertion, 
as well as interruMed the progrefs of induftry. Men are 
ready enough to comply with that fpecies of devotion that 
^flatters their indolence. Lailly, a paffion for war, which 
had been purpofely encouraged among thefe bold and cou¬ 
rageous men, made then>-.-i^ver!e to th^ labours huf* 
bandry. Their minds werefo entirely captivated with.mili¬ 
tary glory, that they though? only of v ar, though thev 
engaged in it without pay. THie inhabitants ot the cities, 
efpecially of the capital, fpent the winter as well as the 
fummer, in a conliant iVenc *bf diiiipatir ■>. They were, 
alike infenfible to the beauties ^f nature, and to tjje j lea- 
fures of imagination ; they lu'd no tafte for arts or fcl’encf^, - 
for reading or inftruclion. THjir only paffion was an uie- 
ment; and perl'ons of all ages fond of dancing at af- 
femblies. This manner of life cWK^erably iiicreal'ed tire 
influence of the women, who were pJ'fTeffed of every at- 
tradtion, . except thole foft emotions cf the foul, which 

alone conftitute the merit and the clJl^m of beauty__ 

Lively, gay, and addidfed to coquetry arw gallantry ; they 
Were more fond of infpiring than feeling tho^ender palfions. 
There appeared in both fexes a greater degifec of devotion 
than virtue, more religion than probity, a b^.gher fenfe of 
honour than of real honefty. Superfiin^n took place 
of morality, which will always be th. cafe wherever 
men are taught to believe that ceremonies will com- 
penfate for good works*. Idlenefs, prejudice, and le¬ 
vity would never have gained fuch an afccjidant in Ca¬ 
nada, had the government been careful to turn the attention 
of the people to lafting and ufeful objedfs. But all the co- 
lonifts were required to pay an implicit obedience to a mere 
military authority. They were unacquainted with the flow 
and fure procefs of laws. I'he will qf the chief, or of his 
delegates, was an oracle, which they were not even at li*. 
berty to interpret; an awful decree, which they were to 
fribmit to without examination. Delays, reprel'entation.s, 
excufes of honour, were fo many crimes iii the eyes of a 
'defpotic ruler, who had ufurped a power of pnniiliing or 
abiolving, merely by his word. He had in his own power 
all favours and jsenalties, rewards and puniihments ; the 
fight of imprifoning without the fhadow of a crime, and 
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The ftlll more formidable right of enforcing a reverence for 

K I k afts of juftice, tliough they were 

t)ut the irregular lallies of his own caprice. 

The French kept poffeffion of Canada till 1763, when, 
after a long and bloody war, it fell into the hands of the 
Bnthh, to whom it has ever fmee belonged. I’he prefent 
conftitution of the province is founded on the 14th of 
George III. called the Quebec Bill. By this bill the legif- 
lativc power is veiled in the governor and legillative council. 
The council is compofed of the lieutenant-governor, chief 
juhice. and fecretary for the time being, and twenty other 
members, of whom almoll arfT half are French. They 
are appointed by the crown/ and receive tool, a year as a 
falary. 'I'heir power exteifc to all the nccelfary" purpofes 
ol govfrument, e.xcei t the levying of taxes. 

The amount of the exfVirts from this province, in the 
year 1786, was three hunired and forty thice thoufand 
pound-. The amoun. of imports for the fame year was 
tnree hundred and twenty-fij^ thoufand pounds The ex¬ 
ports confided of wheaty^flour, bifeuit, flax-feed, lumber 
of various kinds, fllh../^ot-alh, oil, ginfeng, and other 
medicinal roots, bat principallv of furs and peltries. The 
imports conllded of nun, brandy, molafies, t offee, fugar, 
wiius, t,>ba(To, fUt, chocolate, provilions for the troops, 
and dry goods. / 

Quehte, the/apital of Canada, is fituated at the con- 
lluencc of the overs St. Laurence and St. Cliarlcs, about 
■?5o miles from the fea. It is built on a rock, partly of 
fnarble and pa-'tly of flute. From Quebec to Montreal, 
which is abou\j70 miles, in failing up the river St. Lau¬ 
rence, the eye isS«tertaincd with beautiful landfcapes, the 
h.mks being in many places very deep and fhaded with lofty 
trees. Many delightful illands are interfperfed in the chan¬ 
nel of die river, which have an agreeable cffcdl upon the 
s re. 

As Canada is upon the back of the United States, and 
ronfains almod all the different fpecies of wood and ani¬ 
mals that are to be found in rhefe colonies, it insiynot be 
^^npvo^irr here to gwt2 fome account of them. 'I'he un¬ 
cultivated parts of North America contain the greateft 
iDicil in the world. They are a continued wood, not 
pluiUed by the hands of men, but ip appearance as old as 
tiic world itfelf. Nothing can be more magnificent to the 
fisrht. The trees lofe themfelves in the clouds ; and there 
is'’ fuch a prodigious variety of fpecies, that even among 
thofc perfons who have taken mod pains to know them, 
there is pot one perhaps that knovys half die number. Ca¬ 
nada 
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nada produces, amongft others, two forts of pines, the 
white and the red; four forts of firs ; two forts of cedar 
and oak, the white and the red ; the male and female ma¬ 
ple j three forts of afh trees ; the free, the mungrel, and 
the baftard ; three, forts of walnut trees ; the hard, the 
foft, and the fmooth; vafi: numbers of beech trees, and 
white wood ; white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians 
hollow the red elms into canoes, fomc of which arc made 
out of one piec e, and will contain twenty perfons ; others 
are made of die bark, the different pieces of which they 
few together with the inner rind, and daub over the feams 
with pitcli, or rather a bitmtvmous matter rcfcaibling pitch, 
to prevent their leaking; anc^the ribs of thefe canoes are 
made of houghs of trees. About November the bears and 
wild cats take up their habitations in the hollow elms, and 
remain there till April. Here are alfo found chen v trees, 
plum trees, the vinegar tree, t)“e fruit of which, infufed in 
water, produces vinegar; an-aquatlc plant, calkcl^alaco, 
(he fruit of which may be ftiadc into a confedfioir-'TrTTs- 
white thorn ; the cotton treCjx on the top of which grow 
feveral tufts of fiowers, when in the morning, be¬ 

fore the dew falls off, produces hohty, that may be boiled 
up Into fugar, the feed being a pod, containing a verv fine 
kind.of cotton ; the fun-plant, which rcfcnibles a marigold, 
and grows to the helghi of feven or c'ight feet; Turkey 
corn ; Frencli beans j gourds, melons, ckpillaire, and the 
}iop-plant. 

'I'he animal creation confiitutes the inofl curious and 
interefting part of the natural hillory of Canada. It is to 
the fpoils, of thefe that we owe the mater-uls of many of 
our rnanufa6lures, and mofl of the commerce as yet car¬ 
ried on between us and that province. The American 
beaver, though refembling the creature known in Europe 
by that name, has many particulars which render it the 
moll curious animal we are acquainted witli. It is ncaf 
four feet in length, and weighs fixty or feventy pounds ; 
they live from fifteen to twenty year;, and the females bring 
forth four young ones at a time, It is an amphibious quadru¬ 
ped, that does not continue longat atime in the water, but yet 
cannot live wi.hout frequently bathing in it. I'he favages, 
who waged continual war with this animal, believed it to 
be a rational creature, that it lived in focicty, and was go¬ 
verned by a leader refembling their own fachem, or prince. 
It mufl, indeed, be allowed, that the curious accounts 
given' of this animal bv ingenious travellers, the manner in 
which it contrives its habitation, provides food to ferve du- 
rjng the wjnter, and always in proportion to the cony 
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tiniiancc and feverity of it, are fufficieut to (hew the near 
approaches of inftindt to reafon, and even in fome in- 
flances the fuperiority of the former. The colours are dif¬ 
ferent ; black, brown, wlute, yellow and ftraw-colour ; 
but it is obfcrved, that the lighter theirxolour, the lefs 
quantity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in wanner 
climates. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, tire 
dry and the green ; the dry fur is the Ikin before it is ap¬ 
plied to any ufe ; the green are the furs that arc worn, after 
being fewed to one another, by the Indians, who befmear 
them with un6luous fubflanccs, '^hich not only render 
them more pliable, but give the tine down that is manu- 
fatftured into hats, the oily quality which renders it pr^er 
to be worked up with dry fur. Both the Dutch and En- 
glilh have of late found the fecret of making excellent 
clothes, gloves, and {lockings,'as well as hats, from the 
beaver fur. Betides the fur, tl is ufeful animal produces 
the tn- cdoreum, which is coi'/ained in bags in the ower 
[»?rt of the belly, different from the tefticles ; the value of 
diis drii:'^ is well known. The fleth ot the beaver is a 
moft delicious food, but when boiled, it has a difagreeable 


’^*^^The elk is of the fize of a horfe or mule. Many ex¬ 
traordinary medicinal qualities, particularly that of curing 
the falling-lickncfs, aie aferibed to the hoot of Ac lelt 
foot of this animal.' Its flelh is ve.y arable and nou- 
riflrinjr, and its colour a mixture ot hght-grey and (^rk- 
red. They love the cold countries; and when the winter 
affords them no grais, they gnaw the bark of trees. It is 

fpciids his fury on thefe, he takes proper ineafurcs to di. 

‘“Theie™; , ernivorou, anim,! he™ cjJled the 

of the feline or cat kind, with a tail fo j . 

brated writer* fays he twlfted it 

body. Its body is about two feel inlen^ , 

TL fnout to Ae tail. It is faid, that tins animal, wind- 

throat in a moment. *1,= fame 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox h^^^ 
appearance with thoie oi xi-urope, i - 
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a black wool, whi<A is highly efteemed. The flefi of the 
female is very good; and one buffalos hides, are foft and pli¬ 
able as chamois leather, but fo very ftrong, that the bucklers 
which the Indians ^make ufe of are harmy penetrable by a 
muflcet ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeftic animal. 
Wolves are Icarce in Canada, but they afford the fineft furs 
in all rfie country: their flefli is white, and good to eat; and 
they purfue their prey to the tops of the taUeft trees. The 
black foxes are greatly efteemed, and very fcarce} but thofe 
of other colours are more common *j and fonte on the upper 
Miffiffippi are of a lilvpr colour, and very beautiful. They 
live upon water-foWls, which they decoy with their clutches 
by a thoiitand antic tricks, and then fpring upon, and devour 
them. The Canadian pole-cat has a moft beautiful white 
fur, except ftie tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Na¬ 
ture has given this animal no defence but its urine, the fmell 
of which is naufeous and intolerable; this, when attacked, it 
fprinkles plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the aflailanr. 
The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with 
a bufhy tall, and twice as big as the European: the female 
carries under her bellv a bag, which fhe opens and (huts at 
pleafure; and in that (he places her young when purfued. 
Here are three forts of fquirrels; that called the flying fquir- 
rel will leap forty paces and more, from one tree to airother. 
This little animal is cafily tamed, and is very lively ; he puts 
up wherever he can find a place, in one’s fleeve, pocket, or 
muff; he firft pitches on his mafter, whom he will diftin- 
guifh among twenty perfons. T'he Canadian porcupine is 
lefs than a middling dog; when roafted he eats full as well 
as a fucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little from 
thofe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are 
forts of bears here, one of a reddifh, and the other of a 
colour; but the former is the moft dangerous. 'Phefe 
hears are not natutaily fierce, unlefs when wounded, or op- 
pre^d with hunger. They are faid to fupport themfelves 
the winter, when the fnow lies from four to fix feet 
by fucking their paws. Scarcely any thing among the 
Inmans is undertaken with greater folemnity than hunting 
the bear i and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has 
IsSSto fe'^eral in one day, is more eagerly fought after than 
one who has rendered himfclf famous in war. The 
r^albn becaufe this chace fupplies the fiimily with food and 
jraimCnt.; 

^^Cf the feathered creation, they have eagfes, falcons, par- 
mdgts, grey, red, and black, with long tails which they 
Ipread out as a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance ; 
.wopdcpcks arc fcarce in Canada, but fnipes and other 

water- 
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water-game, are plentiful. Here are black-birds, fw^lows,. 
and larks; no lefs than twenty-two different fpecles of 
ducks, and a great number of fwans, turkeys, geefe, buftards, 
teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl; but al¬ 
ways at a diftance from houfes. The Canadian wood-pecker 
is a beautiful bird. Thrufhes and goldfinches are found 
here; but the chief Canadian bird of melody is the white- 
bird, which is a kind* of ortolan, very fhowy, and remarkT 
able for announcing the return of fpring *. , . , , 

Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-fnake only 
deferves attention. Some'of thefe are as big as a man s, leg, 
and they are long in proportion. What is moft remarkal^ 
in this animal is the tail, which is fcaly like a coat of iRtuI) 
and on which it is laid there grows every y^r oiw ring, or 
row of fcales; fo that they know its age by its tail, as we do 
that of a horfe by its teeth. In moving it mak« a rattling 
noife, from which it has its name. The bite of this ferpen 
^ mortal, if a remedy is not applied immediately. In al 
places where this dangerous reptile is bred, there ^rows a 
plant, which is called rattle-fnake herb, the root of which 
(fuch is the goodnefs of Providence) is a certain antidote 
againft the venom of this ferpent, and tlut with the moft fim- 
ple preparation, for it requires only to be ponded or chew¬ 
ed, and applied like a plafter to the wound. The rattle-fnake 
feldom bites palTengers, unlefs it is provoked; and never 
darts itfelf at any perfon without firft rattling three times with 
fts tail When purfued, if it has but little time to recover 
it folds itfelf found, with the head in the midifle, and die" 
darts itfelf with great fury and very 

LTcinal quality, it^ by 

wni.lf] hp more likely to enrich that country than even me 
would be more J Lawrence contains perhaps tire 

Ifh in the rivers and Mes, are 

poifes, the lencornet, the 

irout, turtle, lobfters, the chaourafou, fturgeon, 

the gilthead, Junny, ^ut, pi4ar^^ 

mackarc], foals^ herrings ic an amiAibious 
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tirKich Is^epir far burning, and currying of leather ; their 
ikuiS mtiKe excellent coverings for trunks, and thdughnotfo 
fine as morocco leather, they preferve their frefiinels better, 
and are lefs liable to cracks. The ftioes and boots made of 
thofe /kins let in no ’Crater, and, when properly tanned, make 
excellent and lafting covers for feats. 1 he Canadian fea- 
cqw is larger than the fea-wolf, but refemhles it in figure ; it 
Ifes twO teeth of the thicknefs and lefigth of a man’s arm, 
which, when growh, look like horns, and are very fine ivory, 
as well as ife other teeth. Some of die porpoifes of the river 
St. Lawrence are faid to yield a hogfliead of oil; and of 
their Ikins waiftcoats are made, which are mu/ket proof. The 
lencornet M kind of eutde-fi)^, quite round, or rather oval; 
th^e are three forts of them, "Mdiich differ only in fize; fome 
being as large as a hogfliead, and others but a foot long; they 
catch only ueiafl', and that with a torch; they arc excellent 
^ting. The goberque has the taffe and fmell of a fmall cod. 
The fea-plaife is good eating; they are taken with long polco. 
armed with iron nooks. The chaourafou is an anned fifli, 
about five feet long, and as thick as a man’s thigh, refembling 
a pike j but is covered with /bales that are a proof againft a 
; its colour is a filver grey; and there grows under 
his mouth a long bony fubftance, ragged at the edges. One 
may readily conceive, that an animal fo well fortified is a 
javager among the inhabitants of the water; but we have 
few inftances of filh making prey of the feathered creation, 

1 ^Ich this fifli does, however, with much art. He conceals 
lumfelf among the canes and reeds, and in fuch a manner that 
nodiing is to m fecnbefides his weapon, which he holds laifed 
peipendicularly above the furface of the water; the fowls, 
WhicA come to take reft, imagining the weapon to be only a 
■W^thepod reed, perch upon it; but they are no fooner alight - 
the fiui op«is his throat, and makes fuch a fuddert 
tnotion to feize his prey, that it feldom efcapes him. This 
m is an inhabitant of the lakes. The fturgeon is both a 
t.^fli and fait water fifli, taken on the coafts of Canada and 

t c lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and proportionably 
ick. There is a fmidl kind of fturgeon, the flefli of which 
is tjShder and delicate. The achigeau, and the gilthead, 
are pSi^liar to the river St. Lawrence. Some of the 
rivers' kind pf ^oepdUe, that differs but little from 

ihoie of th<l! Mile. 

The YetS has been ranked in the clafs of fifli; though he is 
tioj; ihimb, he is always produced on land, and lives more on dry 
grc^d.than in the water. His head is fomewhat like that of 
# mafl^ has four paws which are very &ort, efpeciaily 
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the hinder ones, which ferve him ratlier to crawl ^an tta 
w'alk upon ■, they are fiiaped like tins, but the fore-feet hav® 
claws. His Ikin is hard and covered with ftiort hair. He 
is at hrft white, but turns faudy or black, as he grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all thefe three different colouis. There 
are two different kinds of fcals. The larger one fometimes 
Weighs two tkoufand pounds, and feems to have a lharper 
fnout than the others. 'I'he fmall ones, whofe fkin is com- 
nionly marbhd,are active, and more dexterous in extricating 
themfelves out of the fnares that are laid for dietn. The In- 
c.' ms have the art of taming them fo far as to make them ' 
• >'v them. The dams bring forth their young upon the 

r > and fometimes on the ice. They more frequently 
it \ j them on laird than in the water. When they want to 
'*. c'l them to fwim, it is faid they carry them upon their 
i -'cks, drop thrnn now and then in the water, then take them 
up .’.gain, aiiJ proceed in this manner till they are ftrong 
caough to fv/ini of thcmfelves. Moll little birds flutter 
about from fpray to fpiay, before they venture to fly abroad; 
tne eagle carries her young, to train them up to encounter 
the bolllerous v/inJs ; it is not therefore furprifing, that the 
ft;'.l produced on land, Ihould ufe her little ones to live under 
w.uer. 'I'here is a very fimplc manner of lilhing for thefe 
amphibious animals ; who are uf?d, when they are in the fea, 
to cmer into the creeks with the tide. As foon as fome 


place is difeovered where they refort in Ihoals, it is furround- 
ed with nets and Hakes, only taking care to leave a little 
opening for them to get in. At high-water this opening is 
flopped up, and when the tide is gone down, the filh remains 
on dry ground. All that is neceffary is to kill them. Some¬ 
times the lilhermen get into a canoe, and follow them to 
their lurking-places, where they fire upon them the moment 
they put their heads outof water to take in air. If they are only 
wounded, they arc eafily caught; if they are killed, they fink 
direaiy, but are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up 
to dive for them feven or eight fathom under water. The 
grain of the feals’ fkin is not unlike that of Morocco lea the r. 

If it is not quite fo fine, it preferves its colour longer. The 
ilefh of the feal is generally allowed to be good, but It turn% ’ 
to better account if it is boiled down to oil. .For^-tthis pur- 
pofe, it Is fufficient to fet it on the fire in a hOpMr or , 
earthen veflel. It is thought frcqiiemly fufficient to ipread 
the fat upon large fquares made ot hoards, where it piclts of 
itfelf, and ^e oil runs off through an opening m^e for 


^^^N^ 7 °Scotia, by which at prefent is underftood all the 
coaft of three hundred leagues in length, Inciuded betwem 
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Ac limits of Ncw-Er%Iarid, and the fouth coaft of the river 
St. Lawrence, feemed at firft to have comprehended only 
*'’the great aiangular peninfula, lying nearly in the middle of 
this Tpace; The climate of this country, though within the 
tetnperate zone, has been found rather unfavourable to E**- 
ropean conftitutions. They are wrapt up in the gloom of a 
fog ditring great part of the, year, and for four or five months 
it is intenfely cold. But though the cold in winter and the 
heat in fummer arc great, they come on gradually, fo as to 
prd^are the body for enduring both. From fuch an unfavour¬ 
able climate little can be expected. Nova Scotia, or New 
Scotland, was, till lately, almoft a continued foreft; and agri¬ 
culture, though attemiwed by the Erificlilh fettlcrs, has hitherto 
made little progrefs. In moft parti the foil is thin and bar¬ 
ren, the corn it produces, of a ftrrivelled kind like rye, and 
the grafs intermixed with a cold fpungy mofs. However, it 
is not uniformly bad ; there are trails in the peninfula to the 
fouthward, which do not yield to the beft land in New Eng¬ 
land i and, in general, the foil is adapted to the produce of 
hemp and flax. The timber is extremely proper for ftiip- 
building, and produces pitch arid tar. 

Notwithftanding the forbidding appearance of this country, 
it was here that fome of the European fetriements were 
made. The firft grant of lands in it was given by James I. 
to his fecretary fir William Alexander, from whom it had the 
‘ name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Since then it has 
frequently changed hands, from one private proprietor to 
another, and from the French to the Englifh nation backward 
and forward. It was not confirmed to the Englifli till the 
peace of Utrecht, and their defign in acquiring it does not 
fcem to have fo much arifen from any pro^jedt of diredi pro¬ 
fit to be pbtained by it, as from an apprehenfion that the 
FiencSj'^pofleffingthis province, might have had it in their 
power to annoy our other fettlements. Upon 
A.'D. this principle, .three thouland families were 

tranfported, at the charge of the government, 
into Afs country. The town they eredled is caned Halifax, 
frtMTi the earl of that naifie, to whofe wifdom and care we 
owe this Settlement. The town of Halifax ftands upon 
Bay, very commodioufiy fituated for the fifhery, 
a epmmuni^tion with moft parts of the province, 
land carria^, the fea, or navigable rivers, with a 
#he"WTOur, where a final! fquaAon of &ips of war lies dur¬ 
ing ditlywintar, and in funiroer puts to fea, irndpr the com- 
tss?nd'5|'j» commodore, for the proteftion of the fiftiery, and 
■ # articles of the peace, relating thereto, are duly 
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obferved by the Ffcnch. The town has an entrenchment| 
and is ftrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments 
of men were ftationed in it to proteft the inhabitants from 
the Indians, whofe refentment, however excited or fomented, 
has been found implacable againft the Englifh. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants is faid to be fifteen or fixteen thoufand, 
who live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs 
and naval ftores, by their fifheries, and by fupplying th« 
wants of the governor and the garrifon already inentioned. 

The other towns of lefs note are Annapolis Royal, whidi 
ftands on the eaft fide of the bay of Fundy, and though bat a 
fmall wretched place, was formerly the capital of me pro¬ 
vince. It has one of the firft harbours in America, capable 
of containing a thoufand vefTels at anchor in the utmoft fc- 
curity. This place is alfo prote£led by a fortified garrifon. 
St. John’s is a new fettlement at the mouth of the river cf 
that name, that falls into the bay of Fundy on the weft fide. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, the emigration of 
loyalifts to this province from the United States, has been 
very great. By them new towns have been raifed, but par¬ 
ticularly at Port Rofeway, where is now a city named Sbei~ 
iurne, which extends two miles on the water fide, and one 
mile back, with wide ftreets croffing each other at right an¬ 
gles. it is fiid to have about nine thoufand inhabitants, cx- 
clufive of what is ftyled the Black Town, (containing twdve 
hundred free blacks, who ferved on the royal fide during the 
war), which Hands about a mile from Shelburne, and fepa- 
rated from it by a fmall frefia-water river. I'hc harbour here 
is deep, capacious, and fecure, and the tide hath a great rife 
and fall. Such of the loyalifts as appi}- for lands have in pro¬ 
portion to the property they poflelfcd before the troubles in 
America commenced, allowing for fueb as have large families 
to provide for. And it is faid that tlie new appointed gover¬ 
nor of New Brunfwick has it in liis inftructiofts to grant, 
without fee or reward, to fitch reduced officers as ferved in 
provincial corps during the late war in North America, and 
fhall perfonally apply for the fame, the following quantities d 
lands, fubjetft at the expiration of ten years to the fame quit 
rents as other lands are fubjea in the province of Notta 
Scotia, as alfo fubjedt to the fame conditions of .cultivation, 
and improvement. To every perfon having the »nk of 
field officer, three thoufand acres; and to cveij.lubaltwa: 
one thoufand acres. The reduced officers of the navjrnw 
entitled to land in the fame proportion., *Ilie e^ofis ftohi 
Great Britain to this country confift eWefiy of w^cn aoft 
linen cloth, and other necefiaries for wear, of fiihwg tackle, 
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«id rigging for &ips. The amount of our exports, at aft 
average of three year^ before the new fettlemcnts, was about 
1 e6,50p/. The only articles we can get in exchange are tim¬ 
ber, the produce of the fifhery, which, at a like average, 
Irrtouftted to 38,00(^. But from the late increafe of inhabit¬ 
ants, it Is fuppofed that they will now ered faw-mills, and 
endeavour to fiipply the Weft India illands with timber of 
ever? kind» as well as with the produce of the fifhery, which 
iiriH W a profitable artide to berth countries. The whole po- 
pulatiofl ^Nova Scotia and the ifla^id adjoining is eftimated 
4 tt Hfty thouiatid. Recent accoimts of thefe fettlements re- 
ffl^t themjtt piefent in a declining ftate, great numbers of 
P® houfes in the new town being uninhabited, and confider- 
jfciy reduced in value. 
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